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PREFACE. 


This  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has  been 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  others.  In  its  preparation 
I have  made  use  of  like  materials  to  those  which  are  familiar 
to  the  readers  of  the  volumes  devoted  to  the  illustration 
of  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  in  the  Communion  Office. 
Where,  however,  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke  has  been  im- 
pugned I have  examined  the  objections  and  have  en- 
deavoured briefly  to  vindicate  the  authentic  character  of 
those  portions  of  the  sacred  history  which  have  been  ob- 
jected to.  Whether  it  arises  from  any  defect  or  peculiarity 
of  mind  in  myself  or  not,  it  appears  to  me  that  these  ob- 
jections are  generally  captious,  fanciful,  and  childish,  and 
such  as,  if  admitted  to  be  sound,  would  destroy  the  credit 
of  every  historical  writing  which  we  possess,  whether 
secular  or  sacred.  It  seems,  indeed,  wonderful  that  such 
objections  should  ever  have  seriously  been  made.'  - Most  of 
them  are  not  of  home  growth,  but  are  importations  from 
abroad,  and  they  have,  perhaps,  been  treated  with  the 
greater  tenderness  because  they  have  come  to  us  in  the 
garb  of  strangers.  We  must,  however,  remember  that 
though  to  refuse  to  the  writers  of  another  country  their 
fair  share  of  consideration  is  an  evidence  of  narrowness  of 
mind,  yet  an  equal  narrowness  is  shown  in  accepting  their 
conclusions  without  examination,  and  in  exalting  them 
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above  those  of  the  writers  of  our  own  country  merely  be- 
cause they  are  foreign.  This  latter  temper  is  but  another 
form  of  the  first — an  oscillation  from  one  degree  of  nar- 
rowness to  another. 

Whilst,  then,  I have  sought  critical  and  historical  illus- 
trations from  all  quarters  accessible  to  me,  as  well  those 
stored  up  in  the  commentaries  and  homilies  of  ancient 
writers,  as  in  the  volumes  of  recent  authors  English  and 
German,  whether  written  by  defenders  or  by  impugners  of 
the  Bible,  I cannot  but  express  my  surprise  at  the  value 
frequently  attributed  to  the  writings  of  the  German  critical 
school.  It  appears  to  me — useful  as  they  confessedly  are — 
that  a value  has  been  assigned  to  these  writings  wholly 
disproportionate  to  their  utility.  I hope  and  believe  that 
I am  not  insensible  to  the  merit  of  Michaelis , of  the 
Rosenmullers , of  Kuinoel , of  Wolf,  and  of  others  from  whose 
labours  I have  derived  assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
these  volumes,  but  I must  avow  my  conviction  that  the 
student  of  Holy  Scripture  will  learn  far  more  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Biscoe,  and  Paley,  from  Hammond,  and  Poole,  and 
Whitby,  but  above  all  from  Lightfoot,  and  Gill,  and  Selden , 
than  he  will  gather  from  the  pages  of  all  the  writers  of  the 
critical  school  of  Germany.  He  who  has  the  volumes  of 
Bishop  Wordsworth  and  of  Hr.  Hachett  on  his  shelves  has 
little  to  learn  from  the  volumes  of  Olshausen,  of  Meyer,  of 
Zeller,  of  Baumgarten,  or  of  8 tier. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  we  ought  to  apply  the  same 
rules  of  criticism  alike  to  the  examination  of  the  books 
of  Holy  Scripture  and  of  secular  writers.  Properly  under- 
stood, there  seems  no  reason  against  adopting  this  sug- 
gestion, and  if  we  disentangle  the  proposition  from  a fallacy 
which  clings  to  it,  the  principle  is  a sound  one.  It  is, 
indeed,  to  be  regretted  that  the  same  rule  is  not  more 
thoroughly  applied,  and  that  in  criticizing  the  writings 
contained  in  the  Bible  the  sound  principles  of  secular 
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criticism  are  so  frequently  discarded.  For  what  are  the 
tests  which  we  apply  in  the  examination  of  secular  writings  ? 
If  the  book  be  an  historical  one  we  take  into  account  the 
nearness  or  remoteness  of  the  events  recorded  from  the  life- 
time of  the  writer,  whether  he  were  a contemporary  or 
not : we  remark  the  opportunities  within  his  reach  for  as- 
certaining the  truth  of  what  he  narrates  : his  subjection 
to,  or  freedom  from,  such  prejudices  as  might  naturally 
warp  his  judgment  and  lead  him,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, to  distort  the  truth  in  order  to  serve  the  interest 
of  party  : we  pass  in  review  the  extent  to  which  his  account 
is  confirmed  by  independent  witnesses,  and  above  all,  his 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  about  which  he  is 
writing,  however  that  knowledge  may  have  been  acquired. 
In  a word,  we  give  not  merely  his  intellectual,  but  also  his 
moral  faculties  their  due  weight  and  consideration  : his 
knowledge  and  honesty  of  character.  Whenever  we  are  satis- 
fied that  it  possesses  these  qualities  we  accept  the  chronicle 
as  a true  record  of  facts.  In  scientific  treatises  we  make, 
if  not  the  same,  yet  a similar  distinction.  In  Astronomy  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  subject  the  writings  of  a 
Herschel  to  the  same  kind  of  examination  which  we  use  in 
the  case  of  a man  confessedly  unversed  in  the  science  about 
which  he  is  writing.  We  defer  to  the  profound  knowledge 
of  veteran  anatomists  like  Hunter  or  Owen.  We  do  not 
defer — in  other  words,  we  apply  a different  rule — to  the 
statements  of  a tyro.  We  take  into  consideration  the 
different  amount  of  intellectual  enlightenment  which  each 
writer  brings  to  the  examination  of  a matter  within  the 
reach  of  the  intellect,  adding,  however,  a consideration  of 
moral  qualities  if  the  subject  matter  be  of  a complex 
nature.  To  weigh  and  determine  the  relation  of  mind  to 
the  matter  discoursed  of  is  an  essential  feature  of  all  true 
criticism  and  cannot  be  disregarded.  Nor  is  it  possible — 
without  shocking  the  moral  sense  of  the  world,  which  we 
have  no  right  to  do — to  treat  all  kinds  of  facts  in  the  same 
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way  as  though  they  were  pure  abstractions  like  the  cha- 
racters in  Algebraic  notation.  The  interests  of  the  living 
make  necessary  the  examination  of  the  corpse  of  the  dead  ; 
but  he  who  would  illustrate  an  anatomical  lecture  by  the 
body  of  a parent,  a wife,  or  a child,  would  be  less  praised 
for  his  science  than  execrated  for  his  want  of  natural  affec- 
tion. Again,  we  are  required  by  that  consensus  of  man- 
kind which  is  not  an  accidental  aberration  of  the  mind  to 
regard  the  probable  or  possible  effects  of  our  treatment  of 
facts.  The  stone  at  our  feet  is  a fact,  and  so  is  a fellow- 
creature;  but  to  hurl  the  one  into  water  may  be  an  in- 
different action,  to  hurl  the  other  there  might  amount  to 
murder.  Nor  is  it  the  same  thing  for  a man  to  speculate 
in  the  same  way  upon  the  atmosphere  of  the  moon  or  the 
qualities  of  carbon,  and  on  the  indifferency  of  injuries  to 
our  fellow-men  and  the  violation  of  the  laws  of  property  or 
marriage ; since  the  one  is  free  from  harm,  the  other  may 
probably  lead  to  crime  against  society.  A law  of  philology 
may  be  discussed,  and,  however  imperfect  our  knowledge, 
little  mischief  can  follow ; but  to  sap  the  principles  of  morals 
by  way  of  a tour  deforce , or  an  academical  exercise  is  either 
a piece  of  great  wickedness,  or  madness.  It  is  necessary  to 
consider  this  when  we  examine  any  work,  sacred  or  secular. 

If,  then,  in  secular  criticism  and  the  treatment  of  facts 
so  wide  a distinction  is  preserved,  it  follows  that  the  claim 
to  treat  the  books  of  Scripture  without  considering  any 
distinction  which  may  exist  between  them  and  other  books 
with  regard  to  the  qualification  of  their  writers,  and  to  ex- 
amine the  facts  contained  in  each  kind  of  record  as  if  they 
possessed  the  same  weight,  is  not  to  pursue  the  same  rule 
that  we  use  in  the  criticism  of  secular  books,  but  the  re- 
verse. To  do  so,  therefore,  would  be  a violation  of  the 
principle  assumed,  and  an  instance  alike  of  unfairness  and 
of  want  of  common  sense. 

Much,  however,  of  modern  criticism  on  the  books  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  goes  even  far  beyond  this  in 
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the  violation  of  this  canon  of  the  new  school  of  Biblical 
critics.  The  same  amount  of  imaginative  criticism  which  is 
commonly  applied  by  the  Neo-  Germanic  school  of  English 
critics  to  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture  is  not  permitted  to 
be  applied — common  sense  forbids  its  being  applied — to 
the  narratives  of  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  or  Tacitus ; and 
if  the  canons  which  are  made  use  of  by  Dr.  Davidson, 
Theodore  Parker,  and  Paulus  were  applied  to  Whitelock  and 
Clarendon  among  our  historians,  or  to  Shakespere  and 
Spenser  among  our  poets,  we  should  be  led  to  doubt,  to  dis- 
believe, and  deny  the  historical  character  of  the  books 
of  the  historians,  and  to  question  the  genuineness  of  the 
writings  which  pass  under  the  names  of  the  poets,  and 
thus  facts  would  cease  to  be  facts  to  us.  We  hear  much  of 
the  “higher  criticism”  and  of  the  “inner  consciousness” 
which  are  to  be  applied  to  the  examination  of  the  Bible; 
we  never  hear  of  these  qualities  or  rules,  be  they  what  they 
may,  applied  to  Tacitus  and  Pliny,  so  that  the  claim  to  apply 
the  same  rules  in  the  criticism  of  the  sacred  and  of  secular 
writings  ends  practically  with  the  application  of  a different 
rule  in  the  one  case  from  that  made  use  of  in  the  other. 

A celebrated  and  erudite  writer  in  the  last  century,  in 
several  learned  treatises  written  with  much  apparent  earnest- 
ness, denied  the  existence  of  almost  all  the  authors  of 
classical  antiquity,  and  asserted,  and  supported  his  assertion 
with  much  learning  and  some  plausibility,  that  the  works 
attributed  to  them  were  forged  by  certain  obscure  monks 
in  the  middle  ages,  and  he  even  so  far  anticipated  the 
theories  of  some  modern  Biblical  critics  as  to  declare  that 
the  PEneid  was  an  allegorical  poem  of  comparatively  recent 
times  written  to  commemorate  the  triumph  of  Christianity 
over  the  Jewish  synagogue.  Nor  does  Father  Hardouin 
stand  alone  in  the  promulgation  of  these  reveries.  Not 
long  since  one  of  his  disciples  amused  himself — it  is  diffi- 
cult to  suppose  that  he  had  any  higher  aim  than  that  of 
amusement — in  arguing,  again  with  much  apparent  learn- 
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ing,  that  the  writings  which  pass  under  the  names  of 
Homer,  of  Virgil,  and  of  Tacitus,  were  written  in  Italy  in  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  that  under  fictitious 
names  they  recount  the  struggles  of  the  Neri  and  Bianchi ; 
the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibelines  of  that  tempest-tost  penin- 
sula. These  absurdities  of  what  a modern  French  writer 
calls  Ge  demon  de  Ferudition  critique/1  are  now  almost  for- 
gotten. They  have  hardly  left  any  impress  behind  them 
because  there  were  no  moral  reasons  for  their  survival.  The 
self-same  absurdities,  however,  when  applied  to  the  books 
of  Holy  Scripture,  possess  a greater  amount  of  vitality ; 
not,  indeed,  because  of  any  intrinsic  probability  which  they 
possess,  but  from  accidental  circumstances.  They  spring, 
not  from  a true  critical  spirit,  and  exist,  not  because  of  any 
critical  value  which  they  possess,  but  only  because  they  fall 
in  with  certain  theological  prejudices  and  necessities.  Can 
any  one  for  a moment  suppose,  if  there  were  no  moral 
interests  involved,  that  the  feeble  objections  which  have 
been  urged  against  the  historical  books  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment would  have  been  ever  heard  of,  or  if  heard  of  for  a 
moment,  that  they  would  have  been  sustained  by  a school 
of  writers  down  to  our  own  days  ? Speculative,  theolo- 
gical, or  sceptical  motives,  however,  for  the  production  and 
perpetuation  of  the  absurd  critical  and  historical  theories 
by  which  men  attempt  to  account  for  the  Scriptural  narra- 
tive or  to  explain  away  its  teaching,  do  not  make  their 
theories  the  less  uncritical,  nor  render  the  fancies  of  the 
new  'Anglo- Germanic  school  a whit  more  plausible  than 
that  of  Hardouin  in  the  last,  or  of  Nordin  in  the  present, 
century. 

The  fact  that  the  authenticity  or  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  has  been  impugned  in  some  recent  popular 
treaties  and  introductions  to  Holy  Scripture,  has  led  me 
to  give  to  this  Commentary  more  of  an  apologetic  character 


1 Geffroy,  Rome  et  les  Barbares , p.  56. 
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than  I have  attempted  in  my  previous  volumes.  In  doing 
so,  however,  I have  endeavoured  to  keep  in  view  the  value 
of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  for  devotional  and  homiletic  pur- 
poses ; and  I trust  that  these  volumes  may  he  found  useful 
to  those  who  consult  them  in  the  course  of  preparation  for 
the  pulpit.  This  hook  of  the  Acts  is  of  especial  value  in 
seasons  of  activity  within  the  Church,  not  so  much,  indeed, 
because  it  contains  rules  for  the  direction  of  the  Church  in 
doubtful  matters  of  government  as  because  it  affords  prin- 
ciples to  be  studied  and  applied,  and  shows  us  the  early 
dogmatic  use  of  the  facts  of  our  Lord’s  life.  For  as  in 
the  Gospels  Christ  sets  before  us  the  model  of  a spiritual 
life  not  by  means  of  axioms  and  a scheme  of  divinity  but 
by  the  concrete  form  of  His  own  exemplary  life,  so  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  we  have  Church  life  presented  to  us, 
not  in  canons  ecclesiastical  and  in  disciplinary  rules,  but  in 
the  actions  of  a living  body.  Here  especially  the  missionary 
to  the  heathen  may  gather  principles  to  guide  and  lessons 
to  encourage  him  in  his  toils  for  his  Master’s  cause ; and 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  more  than  in  the  Epistles  of 
St.  Paul — since  these  latter  are  all  addressed  to  those 
already  Christians — he  may  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  great 
Apostle  to  the  Gentiles  and  learn  how  best  to  prepare  him- 
self for  his  arduous  work  and  to  fulfil  the  mission  entrusted 
to  him.  It  were  a mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  the 
life  of  St.  Paul  appeals  only  to  the  missionary  to  the 
heathen : the  Christian  pastor  and  teacher  will,  the  more 
he  studies  the  life  of  this  great  Apostle  and  apply  its  les- 
sons, be  the  better  furnished  in  every  spiritual  work  in 
which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  engage,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad. 

One  remark  I would  make  as  to  the  references  in  the 

margin  of  these  and  of  my  former  volumes.  The  books 

which  I have  consulted  are,  as  is  evident,  of  very  different 

degrees  of  value,  nor  are  the  names  of  the  writers  cited  an 

indication  that  the  remark  borrowed  from  them  is  ever  in 

, ( 
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the  words,  or  that  the  text  represents  the  whole  opinion,  of 
the  writer  named,  but  they  are  merely  given  to  point  out 
the  source  from  whence  the  observation  has  been  derived 
or  suggested.  More  than  this,  when  the  observation  or 
explanation  given  has  appeared  to  myself  at  first  sight 
original,  and  was  in  some  degree  so,  yet  if  subsequently 
I have  found  a similar  observation  or  explanation  in  any 
volume  made  use  of  in  writing  this  Commentary,  I have 
preferred  to  recommend  my  own  thought  with  the  authority 
of  another  rather  than  to  claim  it  as  my  own. 

In  the  Introduction  to  these  volumes  I have  noted  that 
the  materials  for  a doctrinal  and  spiritual  Commentary  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  scanty  in  comparison  with 
the  ample  stores  of  thought  devoted  to  other  parts  of  Holy 
Scripture.  Such  books  as  I have  been  able  to  procure, 
have  been  laid  under  contribution  in  the  same  way  as 
those  which  give  any  value  to  the  volumes  already  published 
by  me  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  In  addition  to  this  I 
have  sought  the  assistance  of  friends,  and  acknowledge 
with  thanks  the  help  kindly  afforded  me  by  the  Rev.  S.  C. 
Malan,  Yicar  of  Broadwindsor,  on  such  questions  as  I sub- 
mitted to  him,  and  by  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lias,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  College  at  Lampeter,  for  the 
trouble  taken  in  reading  a portion  of  the  proof-sheets.  To 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell — whose  rare  and  extensive  philolo- 
gical knowledge  has  been  always  at  my  service,  and  to 
my  friend  from  college  days,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fraser,  Yicar  of 
Alton,  Staffordshire, — both  of  whom  have  examined  the 
whole  of  the  sheets  of  this  Commentary  as  they  passed 
through  the  press, — I have  to  acknowledge  assistance  re- 
ceived as  well  on  this  as  on  former  occasions.  To  these 
friends  I am  indebted  for  suggestions  which  increase  the 
value  of  my  book. 

22,  Westbourne  Square, 

April , 1874. 
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CHAPTER  I.— SECTION  I. 


NAME  OF  BOOK. 


The  name  of  this  book  is  with  little  variation  the  same  in  all 
the  earliest  manuscripts  and  versions:1  the  npafeis,the  Acts, 
or,  as  in  the  Peshito  Syriac,  ' the  Acts,  that  is,  the  His- 
tories of  the  Blessed  Apostles/2  Fora  similar  use  of  the 
word  TTpagtis  the  student  is  referred  by  critics  to  the  Cyro- 
psedia  of  Xenophon  (I.  iii.  1),  where  Trpafeis  is  used  for 
Acta  or  Res  gestae.3  In  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle  (x.  c.  8) 
and  in  Plutarch  in  Rom.  it  bears  the  sense  rather  of  Actiones, 
and  of  Res  agendae  vel  gerendae,  than  of  Acta  or  Gestae 
(Scapula  in  TTpaa-o-oo).  Four  uncial  manuscripts  read  t&v 
ay[tov  airocTToktov,  as  in  the  textus  receptus  ;4  the  other  uncial 
manuscripts  however  have  merely  f Acts  of  Apostles/5  a 


1 “D.  lias  xpaZig  uxogtoXuv.  The 
common  reading  is  xpa&ig  tCjv  axo- 
gtoXojv,  contrary  to  the  Vatican  MS., 
which  omits  the  article.  The  Sinaitic 
has  7 rpa^tig  alone.’  ’ — Dr.  Samuel  Da- 
vidson, Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the 
New  Testament. 

2 In  the  Muratorian  fragment 
(circa  a.d.  170)  it  is  called  Acta  om- 
nium Apostolorum ; by  Clem.  Alex- 
andrinus  (died  a.d.  220),  in  his  Stro- 
mata, y.  12,  § 83,  and  Tertullian  (a.d. 

150 — 220),  adv.  Marc.  v.  2,  it  is  cited 

as  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

ACTS. 


3 Justin  Martyr  quotes  the  Gospel, 
under  the  title  of  ra  axopvrjpovtv- 
para  tS)v  clxogtoXuiv,  borrowing  a 
word  from  Xenophon,  who  has  d.Vro- 
pvt]povf.vpaTa  cparovg. — Westcott 
on  the  Canon  of  the  New  Testament , p. 
95.  (Second  edition.) 

4 A.  E.  H.  L. 

5 Note  that  the  title  in  B.D.  is  with- 
out the  definite  article,  it  is  xpa£ig  or 
7r pa^etg  dxoGroXwv,  which  lachmann , 
Tischendorf  Bornemann , Alford , and 
Wordsworth  have  adopted  in  their  re- 
spective editions. 
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reading  now  generally  acquiesced  in.  The  word  Trpafeis 
was  so  identified  with  this  book  that  some  of  the  oldest 
versions,  as  the  Coptic,  Syriac,  and  Arabic  of  Erpenius, 
have  retained  this  word,  though  it  was  not  otherwise  used 
in  these  languages,  whilst  the  Ethiopic,  Armenian,  Sla- 
vonic, and  Georgian  versions  render  the  Greek  Trpa&is 
by  a term  equivalent.1  Though  the  use  of  the  word  irpageis 
in  this  precise  sense  was  unusual,  and  was  nowhere  used  in 
the  meaning  of  a history  before  the  publication  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles , yet  the  popularity  of  this  ( treatise 3 or 
‘ history 3 became  so  general  from  the  moment  of  such  pub- 
lication, that  a number  of  spurious  or  apocryphal  writings 
were  circulated,  some  in  the  first  and  many  more  in  the 
second  centuries,  which  both  copied  the  idea  of  this  book 
and  borrowed  its  distinctive  title.2  Although  then  we  may 
not  be  able  to  attach  any  value  to  the  statements  in  these 
apocryphal  volumes,  nor  to  decide  as  to  the  amount  of 
real  history  which  may  possibly  be  mingled  with  the  fables 
which  they  contain,  their  number,  and  the  fact  that 
their  writers  have  borrowed  this  title  of  the  Acts  for  their 
own  compositions,  are  proofs  of  the  early  date  of  the  pub- 
lication, and  also  of  the  general  reception  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  in  the  same  degree  that  the  publication  of 
spurious  Gospels  and  Epistles  are  evidences  of  the  exist- 
ence and  popularity  of  the  genuine.3 

The  chief  of  these  apocryphal  books,  so  far  as  known  to 
us,  are,  (1)  The  Acts  of  Peter — Acta  Petri,  condemned 
by  Pope  Gelasius  (a.d.  492 — 496),  and  known  to  us  from 
such  condemnation;  though  no  copy  has  reached  our 
times,  unless  this  be  a portion  of  the  same  book  now  known 
as  the  Acts  of  Peter  and  Paul  ( Acta  Petri  et  Pauli), 4 of 

1 Bleek’s  Introduction  to  the  New  verge  of  the  Apostolic  times,”  and 

Testament.  “ Interdum  Grsecam  vocem  speaks  of  it  as  to  /ca0’  kavrovg  evayys- 
etiam  Latini  servant.  Hilarius  ad  Xiov. — Horn.  VI.  in  Luc.  The  Valen- 
Matthseum,  ‘Nam  sicut  lihro  Praxeon  tinians  had  their  “ Gospel  of  Truth,” 
continentur.’  ” — Heinsii  JExercit.  sacrce  and  they  or  other  Gnostics  the  “ Gos- 
acl  Acta  Apost.  pel  of  Eve,”  “ the  Gospel  of  Vespa- 

2 “Non  tarn  actis  quam  fabulis.”  sian,”  &c. 

—Gasp.  Sanchez.  4 npa^fig  Tltrpov  ical  IT aiiXov  sive 

Oiigen  speaks  of  a Gospel  put  7rpd!;figT<ji>v  dylojv’ATrooToXujvIIerpov 
forth  by  Basilides,  who  “lived  on  the  Kai  IlauXov. 
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which.  Tischendorf  has  published  a critical  edition,  and 
which  Thilo  believes  to  have  been  written  by  the  anonym- 
ous author  in  imitation  of  the  genuine  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stles, and  as  a supplement  or  rpCros  Aoyos  to  the  writings 
of  S.t.  Luke.1  This  Acta  is  cited  by  Origen,2  and  is  un- 
doubtedly of  very  early  date,  even  if  it  be  not  a pro- 
duction of  the  last  half  of  the  first  century.  In  it  the  writer 
attempted  to  fill  up  the  brief  notice  of  St.  Paul's  journey 
through  Italy  to  Rome,  and  professes  to  detail  the  life  of 
the  Apostle  during  his  two  years'  imprisonment  in  that 
city.3 *  It  is  a book  which  pre-supposes  the  existence  of  the 
genuine  Acta  Apostolorum.  (2)  The  next  apocryphal  Acta 
is  the  Acts  of  Paul  and  Tliecla*  undoubtedly  of  very  early 
date,  according  to  Tertullian,  by  whom  it  was  quoted  in 
the  second  century.  He  tells  us  also  that  the  writer  was 
degraded  from  the  priesthood  for  writing  it.5  (3)  The  Acts 
of  Barnabas,  which  professes  to  be  the  work  of  John  Mark, 
and  was  written  probably  by  a native  of  Cyprus,  though 
much  later  than  Apostolic  times.  (4)  The  Acts  of  Philip, 
also  condemned  by  Pope  Gelasius,  and  (5)  The  Acts  of  Philip 
in  Hellas ,6  of  a later  date.  (6)  The  Acts  of  Andrew  and 
the  Acts  of  Andrew  and  Matthew / or,  as  some  MSS.  read, 
of  Matthias ; the  former  of  these  is  considered  by  Woog, 
who  first  edited  the  Greek  original,  to  be  cotemporaneous 
with  the  times  of  the  Apostles,  and  even  to  have  been  in 
circulation  about  a.d.  80.  (7)  The  Acts  of  Matthew,  later 

in  date  than  the  preceding  book.  (8)  The  Acts  of  Thomas, 
known  in  the  first  century,  and  esteemed  by  the  heretics  of 


1 J.  C.  Thilo  in  Prolegomena  ad  Acta 
S.  Thomse  Apostoli.  Leip.  1823. 

2 Origenis  Comment,  in  Evang. 
Joann,  edit.  Huet,  pt.  2,  p.  298. 

3 “Hie  defectus  ut  quodammodo 
suppleretur  paulo  post  mortem  hujus 
Apostoli  [Pauli],  circa  annum  Christi 
lxixnum,  d fidelibus  quidam,  prolixa 
de  vita  ac  morte  D.  Pauli  commen- 
taria  seu  Acta  ediderunt.” — Jo.  Millii 
in  Prolegomena  ad  Novum  Testamen- 
tum.  Oxonii,  1707,  p.  xv. 

* HpdZtig  UavXov  Kal  QsKXgg. 

5 In  his  treatise,  De  Baptismo,  cap. 

xvii.  “ If  the  writings  which  wrongly 


go  under  Paul’s  name  claim  Theda’s 
example  as  a licence  for  woman’s 
teaching  and  baptizing,  let  them  know 
that  in  Asia  the  presbyter  who  com- 
posed that  writing  as  if  he  were  aug- 
menting Paul’s  fame  from  his  own 
store,  after  being  convicted  and  con- 
fessing that  he  had  done  it  from 
love  of  Paul,  was  removed  from  his 
office.” 

6 tlpci£etg  rov  ayiov  QnX'nnrov  row 
anocFToXovrov  B'  elg  rr/v  ’EXXada  tujv 
’AQrjvuiv. 

7 Upd^eig  ’AvSpiov  Kal  M arOaiov 
tGjv  ’ AkootoXiov. 
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that  time.  (9)  The  Acts  of  Thaddceus,  of  which  the  present 
text  is  probably  not  much  older  than  the  sixth  or  seventh 
century;  and  (10)  The  Acts  of  John,  mentioned  by  Eusebius, 
Epiphanius,  Augustine,  and  Photius,  and  attributed  by 
Innocent  the  First  to  the  Manichsean,  Leucius  Charinus.1 
This  enumeration,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  is  only  of 
Acta  which  have  descended  to  our  times,  which  have  this 
special  title  Trpafjeis,  and  are  at  present  known  to  us.  No 
reasonable  doubt  exists  but  that  the  books  which  remain 
are  only  a small  part  of  the  apocryphal  books  put  forth  in 
imitation  of  the  genuine  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  that  the 
number  of  those  which  have  perished  must  have  been  very 
large,  and  that  many  of  those  which  have  been  lost  were 
probably  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  which  remain.  It  is 
thought  that  the  Acta  Pilati,  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr 
(a.d.  114 — 165),  has  disappeared;  and  that  the  second 
part  of  the  Gospel  of  Nicodemus,  which  is  sometimes  quoted 
by  this  name,  is  a different  book  from  this  Acta.2  Whilst 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  from  the  earliest  times  re- 
ceived by  the  Church,  read  in  the  services,  and  inserted  in 
the  list  of  canonical  books,  these  apocryphal  Acts  were  as 
uniformly  rejected.3  These  spurious  Acts,  therefore,  even 
if  the  date  of  their  publication  did  not  forbid  any  such  con- 
clusion, could  hardly  have  suggested  the  genuine,  but  the 
genuine  must  have  suggested  the  fictitious  books.  An 
examination  of  these  apocryphal  writings  will  satisfy  every 
one  that  the  critical  judgment  of  the  ancient  Church  was 
right  in  rejecting  and  condemning  them.4  This  sudden 
appearance  of  books  bearing  the  title  npa^is,  explicable  on 
the  hypothesis  that  they  were  put  out  in  consequence  of  the 
general  reception  and  popularity  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
and  were  intended,  at  least  some  of  them,  to  fill  up  with 

1 See  the  Codex  Apocryphus,  Nov.  Petri  et  Joannis,  quae  a quodam  Leucio 

Test.,  by  Fabricius,  ii.  768 — 77 5,  and  scripta  sunt;  vel  sub  nomine  Andreae, 
Tischendorf  in  Prolegomena  to  his  edi-  quae  a Nexocharide  et  Leonide  Philoso- 
tion  of  the  Apocryphal  writings.  phis ; et  sub  nomine  Thomae,  et  si  qua 

2 See  les  Etudes  sur  les  Evangiles  sunt  alia,  non  solum  repudianda,  verum 

Apocryphes , par  Michel  Nicolas  (Paris,  etiam  noveris  esse  damnanda.’’ — Epist.a 
1866).  Innocent.  1.  ch.  3. 

3 “ Caetera  quae  sub  nomine  Mathiae,  4 J.  C.  Thilo  in  Prolegomena  ad 

sive  Jacobi  minoris;  vel  sub  nomine  Acta  S.  Thomae,  pp.  ii. — iv. 
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details  more  or  less  trustworthy  wliat  had  been  passed 
over  by  the  original  writer,  is  scarcely  explicable  on  any 
other  hypothesis.1 

St.  Chrysostom  calls  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  rather  as 
it  seems,  however,  from  its  subject  matter  than  as  though 
this  were  its  title,  f The  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Spirit/  and 
(Ecumenius  terms  it  { The  Gospel  of  the  Holy  Spirit/  It 
was,  however,  from  the  first  cited  by  the  Church  as  the 
History  or  f Acts  of  the  Apostles/  for%  though  all  they  did 
in  the  work  of  their  mission,  and  all  that  they  spoke,  was 
inspired  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  yet  the  outward  Acts  were 
those  of  the  Apostles.2 

Objection  has  been  made  to  the  sufficiency  and  relevancy 
of  the  title  on  the  grounds  that  the  book  does  not  contain 
the  whole  of  the  actions  of  the  Apostles;  that  it  does  not  take 
notice  of  all  the  actions  of  all  the  Apostles,  but  is  almost 
wholly  taken  up  with  the  Acts  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
some  of  St.  John’s  being  only  incidentally  recorded;  and, 
lastly,  that  the  book  contains  some  actions  of  others  who 
were  not  Apostles,  as  St.  Stephen  and  St.  Philip  the  deacon.3 
As,  however,  the  writer  of  this  book  nowhere  states  that  he 
is  about  to  record  all  the  actions  of  all  the  Apostles,  and  the 
title  of  the  f treatise  ’ is  literally  only  f Acts  of  Apostles,’ 
7rpa£eis  cltioo-toXcov,  not  even  acts  of  the  Apostles ; and  since 
hedoesnot  profess  torelate  all  the  actions  of  any  one  Apostle, 
this  objection  cannot  be  allowed  to  have  any  weight.4  If 
this  objection  were  accepted  as  valid,  we  should  be  compelled 
for  the  same  reason  to  reject  the  title  of  almost  every  book 
secular  as  well  as  inspired.  A history  of  Greece  is  pro- 
perly so  described,  even  though  the  writer  pauses  to  notice 
cotemporary  events  which  took  place  in  Persia,  in  Parthia, 
in  Pome,  or  elsewhere,  if  they  have  an  influence  upon  the 
course  of  Grecian  history ; and  the  title  of  a c History  of 

1 See  on  these  Apocryphal  Acts , stricted,  because  individual  teachers  of 
Jones  on  the  canonical  authority  of  the  Christianity,  who  were  not  Apostles, 
New  Testament,  vol.  i. ; Thilo  and  are  mentioned  more  or  less  fully.”- — 
Tischendorf,  as  cited  in  preceding  notes.  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson's  Introduction  to 

2 Sylveira  in  Opuscula,  qusestio  viii.  the  Study  of  the  New  Testament , vol. 

p.  100,  edit.  Lugd.  1725.  ii.  p.  206. 

3 “ The  title  is  not  well  selected  . . it  4 F.  X.  Patritii  in  Act.  Apost.  Com- 
is  too  comprehensive,  it  is  also  too  re-  ment.  p.  1. 
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England 3 has  never  been  supposed  ill-selected  because 
some  notice  is  there  taken  of  cotemporary  events  which 
happened  in  France,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  so  long  as  they 
affect  the  current  of  events  in  England. 


SECTION  II. 

DATE  WHEN  WRITTEN. 

We  are  not  dependent  for  evidence  of  the  early  date  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  upon  direct  quotations  and  refer- 
ences to  this  book  in  early  writers,  nor  even  upon  its  in- 
sertion in  early  lists  of  the  acknowledged  books  of  Holy 
Scripture,  nor  yet  upon  the  early  date  of  the  number  of 
spurious  imitations,  the  various  Acta  or  t: pafets  men- 
tioned in  the  previous  section.  Quotations  occurring  in 
the  writings  of  the  early  Fathers  are  usually  made  memori- 
ter  and  without  regard  to  literal  accuracy,  so  that  we  cannot 
always  be  sure  that  the  quotation  is  made  from  a book 
where  the  same  sentiment,  but  not  always  the  same  words, 
occur,  and  it  was  not  the  practice  of  these  early  writers  to 
add  the  name  of  the  book  of  Holy  Scripture  from  which 
their  quotations  were  taken.  Thus,  so  far  as  we  know, 
Irenseus  was  the  first  who  named  Luke  as  the  author  of  this 
book.1  There  is  another  piece  of  evidence,  however,  which 
is  peculiar  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

In  one  conclusion  almost  all  critics  — whatever  their 
belief  or  unbelief  may  be — are  agreed,  which  is,  that  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  written  by  the  author  of  the 
third  Gospel.2  A common  style,  a common  vocabulary,  and 
minute  agreement  clear  to  the  critical  eye,  support  the 

1 Irenaeus  adv.  Heer.  iii.  14,  1.  contestee.  Les  prefaces  qui  sont  en 

2 “ Une  chose  hors  de  doute  c’est  que  tete  des  deux  ecrits,  la  dedicace  de  l’un 
les  Actes  ont  eu  le  meme  auteur  que  le  et  de  l’autre  a Theophile,  la  parfaite 
troisieme  evangile  et  sont  une  contin-  ressemblance  du  style  et  des  idees  four- 
uation  de  cet  evangile.  On  ne  s’ar-  nissent  a cetegard  d’abondantes  demon- 
retera  pas  a prouver  cette  proposition,  strations.”— Renan,  Les  Apotres,  In- 
laquelle  n’a  jamais  ete  serieusement  troduction,  p.  x. 
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early  tradition  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  in  this 
respect.  If,  then,  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Luke  is 
early  quoted — and  of  this  there  is  no  doubt — this  is  a proof 
not  only  of  the  early  existence  of  the  Gospel,  but  also  of 
the  like  early  existence  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles , which, 
according  to  this  test,  cannot  be  of  a date  much  posterior 
to  the  Gospel  of  the  same  writer.  Now,  from  the  time 
of  St.  Paul,  who  quotes  this  Gospel,  and  calls  the  quotation 
Scripture,1  and  places  it  in  the  same  rank  as  tbe  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures,  from  which  he  also  quotes,  down  to  com- 
paratively recent  times,  there  is  hardly  a Christian  writer 
who  does  not  make  use  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  name 
it  as  the  source  from  which  he  is  quoting.  Justin  Martyr 
makes  use  of  it  repeatedly,  and,  as  Dr.  Davidson  allows,  is 
as  familiar  with  it  as  he  is  with  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark.2  As  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
Polycarp,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Church  at  Philippi,  the  city 
where  St.  Luke  so  long  abode,  cites  it,3  and  it  appears  in 
the  very  earliest  list  of  books  read  in  the  churches,  and 
of  acknowledged  authority  among  Christians. 

In  opposition  to  this  evidence,  Dr.  Davidson,  without, 
however,  giving  any  reason  for  his  opinion,  thinks  that  the 
Acts  is  not  earlier  than  a.d.  125  ; but  even  if  we  set  aside 
the  testimony  afforded  by  quotations  as  not  altogether  con- 
clusive, it  is  not  only  highly  improbable  but  it  is  impos- 
sible that  this  book  could  have  been  written  at  so  late  a 
date  as  this,  unless  we  accept  a series  of  suppositions  which 
are  alike  opposed  to  the  received  rules  of  criticism,  the 
teaching  of  history,  and  the  weight  of  probability.  If  the 
Gospel  which  bears  the  name  of  St.  Luke  was  not  written 
by  him ; if  the  distinct  quotations  made  by  ecclesiastical 
writers  of  the  first  and  second  centuries  from  his  Gospel 

1 1 Tim.  v.  18,  Xiyei  yap  »/  ypa^rj.  never  assigns  them  to  these  authors. 
Boiiv  aXo&vra  ov  (pipunaeig.  K aid^iog  Their  contents  he  quotes  freely.” — 
6 tpyarriQ  tov  piaOov  avTov,  quoted  Davidson’ s Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
from  St.  Luke  x.  7,  not  from  St.  Matt,  the  New  Testament , p.  19. 

x.  10,  where  the  same  sentiment  occurs,  3 ov  eyetpev  6 Osog  “ Xvoag  rag  wdi- 

but  not  in  the  same  words.  rag  tov  uZov." — S.  Polycarpi  ad  Phi- 

2 “Justin  Martyr  was  familiar  with  lippenses  Ppist.  A'.  Compare  this  with 
the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  he  was  with  “ ov  6 Of og  av'earriat,  Xvaag  rag 
those  of  Matthew  and  Mark,  though  he  dcivag  too  Oavarov.”  Acts  ii.  14. 
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were  taken  from  some  book  which,  has  since  perished  with- 
out leaving  any  trace  of  its  existence  behind : if  the 
ancients  were  all  deceived  as  to  its  authorship,  and  also  as 
to  the  time  of  its  publication,  then  it  might  be  possible 
that  the  Acts  is  of  as  late  a date  as  that  assigned  to  it  by 
Dr.  Davidson ; but,  then,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable that  these  suppositions  are  more  than  suppositions, 
since  all  evidence  which  we  possess  is  opposed  to  their 
truth.  And  if,  as  almost  all  critics  agree  in  supposing, 
the  title  -zrpafeis  was  not  given  to  this  book  by  the  writer, 
but  was  afterwards  affixed  to  it,1  then  the  number  of  Acta 
circulated  throughout  the  Church  and  written  in  imita- 
tion of  this  book,  many  of  them  early  in  the  second  and 
some  even  in  the  first  century,  most,  if  not  all,  of  which 
bear  the  title  Trpafeu,  must  be  taken  as  an  additional  pre- 
sumption that  this  book  cannot  be  of  a date  later  than 
that  usually  assigned  to  it,  a.d.  62  or  63. 

In  the  Muratorian  fragment,  which  most  critics  agree  was 
written  between  the  years  170 2 and  196  a.d.,3  the  book  of 
the  Acts  is  enumerated  as  received  by  the  Church,  and  its 
authorship  is  assigned  to  St.  Luke ; and  the  writer  of  this 
fragment  of  a catalogue  of  the  books  of  Scripture  lived  too 
near  the  date  suggested  by  Dr.  Davidson  not  to  have 
known  whether  this  book  were  a recent  writing,  unwritten 
and  unknown  until  his  own  days,  or  that  it  was  well  known 
throughout  the  Church,  and  that  it  had  been  handed  down 
from  previous  times.  There  was  hardly  time  sufficient, 
within  the  brief  space  between  a.d.  125,  the  date  according 
to  Dr.  Davidson  of  the  publication  of  this  ‘ treatise/  and 
the  date  of  the  Muratorian  fragment,  for  a book  written  at 
Dome  to  be  circulated  in  Syria  and  Africa,  to  be  translated 
into  the  languages  of  those  countries,  to  be  accepted 

1 Beleen,  in  Prolegomena  to  his  Com-  of  the  New  Testament,  Part  1,'chap. 

ment.  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  § 1.  2,  § 12  (pp.  284-293) ; and  Appendix 

Bleek,  in  Introduction  to  New  Testa-  C.  pp.  466-^480  (2nd  edition). 

ment,  II.  p.  347.  Hackett  on  the  Acts,  3 Kirchofer  following  Muratori  says 
p.  19  (edit.  1872).  Davidson,  in  In-  that  the  Presbyter  Caius,  the  author  of 
troduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  206.  Alford,  in  this  Fragment,  lived  about  196  a.d. 
Introduction,  ch.  1,  § 4,  10.  Others  think  170  a.  d.  the  more  likely 

2 See  for  an  account  of  the  ‘ Mura-  date, 
torian  fragment’  Westcott  on  the  Canon 
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as  of  Ecclesiastical  authority,  and  to  have  lost  all  trace  of 
its  novelty,  so  that  none,  even  among  the  heretical  bodies 
who  rejected  its  teaching,  should  venture  to  challenge  its 
authenticity  and  deny  the  claims  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
to  be  accepted  as  the  genuine  writing  of  St.  Luke.1  Again, 
the  f Peshito 3 Syriac  version  is  assigned  by  competent 
critics  to  the  first  half  of  the  second  century,  and  this  con- 
tains the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  with  no  note  of  any  kind  that 
would  lead  us  to  believe  it  was  a writing  of  so  recent  a 
date  as  that  given  by  Dr.  Davidson.  The  most  ancient  of 
the  two  Coptic  versions,  the  Thebaic  or  Sahidic,  was  pro- 
bably made  as  early  as  the  f Peshito  3 ; and  the  old  Latin 
(Vetus  Latina),  in  use  in  the  African  provinces  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  was  known  and  commonly  read  before  the  time  of 
Tertullian,  though  we  are  not  able  to  say  how  long  before 
his  time.  It  existed,  however,  before  a.d.  170.2  So  that, 
apart  from  the  testimony  afforded  by  quotations  in  early 
writers,  this  book  must  have  been  known  and  received 
even  by  distant  Churches  as  early  as  the  time  suggested 
by  Dr.  Davidson  as  the  date  of  its  publication.  When, 
therefore,  the  slowness  with  which  a book  wins  its  way  and 
establishes  its  authority  is  considered,  the  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stles must  needs  have  been  far  older  than  a.d.  125,  a date, 
for  which  no  authority  is  assigned  and  no  reason  given  by 
the  objector. 

The  best  critics,  and  even  those  who  reject  its  contents, 
fix  the  period  of  the  publication  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 


1 “ Theodotus  quotes1  the  Acts  in  a 
treatise  appended  to  the  works  of  Clem. 
Alex.  It  is  true  his  work  (being  a 
polemic  against  Yalentinianism)  cannot 
have  been  written  before  the  close  of 
the  second  century.  But  the  other 
circumstances  give  to  the  citation  in 
question  great  value.  In  the  first 
place,  it  occurs  in  the  works  of  a Gnos- 
tic. The  separation  of  the  Gnostics 
from  the  Church  commenced  before  the 
second  century.  From  that  time  to  this 
they  were  in  direct  hostility ; and  it  is 
very  improbable  that  the  Gnostics  would 

accept  from  the  Church  a work  which 

arose  after  their  time,  and  which  was 


directly  at  variance  with  their  doctrines. 
And,  secondly , the  expression  which  he 
employs,  oi  airoGToXoi  tv  toIq  tt pa£- 
£< tiv  tiprjGav , shows  that  the  hook  must 
have  been  in  existence  for  a consider- 
able time ; not  only  because  it  proves 
that  the  title  was  generally  adopted 
then,  hut  because  a title  so  inapplicable 
to  the  general  contents  of  the  hook 
could  not  have  been  given  till  some 
time  after  the  hook  itself  was  written.” 
— JEbrard  in  the  Gospel  History,  p.  498, 
Eng.  ed. 

2 See  Westcott,  Part  1,  ch.  3,  § 2, 
pp.  215 — 236,  2nd  edit.,  for  account  of 
the  Yetus  Latina. 
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within  the  years  a.d.  58  to  a.d.  70.1  Were  we  discussing 
the  date  of  the  publication  of  a book  of  ordinary  history  no 
objection  would  be  raised  to  the  earliest  of  these  years. 
The  abrupt  conclusion,  whilst  Paul  is  a prisoner  at  Rome, 
does  not  admit  of  our  believing  that  it  was  written  after 
many  other  important  events  in  the  life  of  this  Apostle 
had  happened,  as  in  that  case  St.  Luke  would  not  have 
failed  to  note  them  in  his  narrative  of  the  acts  done  by  the 
Apostle.2  If,  as  Baur  and  others  suggest,  it  was  written  in 
order  to  extend  and  strengthen  the  reputation  of  St.  Paul, 
the  book  would  not  have  ended  without  recording  his  sub- 
sequent labours,  crowned  as  they  were  by  his  sufferings  and 
martyrdom.  That  no  notice  is  taken  of  anything  after  his 
arrival  at  Rome,  his  imprisonment  in  that  city,  and  his  con- 
ference with  the  Christians  there,  is  sufficient  indication 
that  it  was  written  whilst  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul 
continued,  or  immediately  after  its  close. 

Nor  is  it  conceivable  that  a book  full  of  minute  details  of 
the  labours  of  St.  Paul,  the  opposition  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
the  fanaticism  of  the  population  of  Jerusalem,  should  con- 
tain no  hint  of  the  destruction  of  the  Holy  City,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  power  of  the  Sanhedrim,  if  these  events 
occurred  before  its  publication.  Were  the  book,  according 
to  the  suggestion  of  this  particular  school  of  criticism, 
written  after  that  event,  and  written  in  order  to  enhance 
the  reputation  of  St.  Paul,  the  writer  would  not  have 


1 M.  Renan  assigns  this  late  date,  but 
avowedly  in  order  to  escape  the  dilemma 
that,  according  to  St.  Luke’s  Gospel, 
our  Lord  prophesied  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  for  as  M.  Renan  disbelieves 
in  the  possibility  of  prophecy,  he  is 
driven  to  set  aside  all  the  rules  and 
deductions  of  criticism  as  to  the  date 
of  the  Gospel,  lest  he  should  allow  the 
prophecy,  and  he  says,  “ La  redaction 
des  Actes  etant  evidemment  posteri- 
eure  a celle  du  troisieme  evangile,  et  la 
date  de  la  redaction  de  ce  troisidme 
evangile  etant  fixee  d’une  maniere 
assez  precise  aux  annees  qui  suivirent 
de  pres  la  ruine  de  Jerusalem  (an  70), 

on  ne  peut  songer  h placer  la  redaction 


des  Actes  avant  l’an  71  ou  72.” — Les 
Apotres,  Introd.  p.  xx. 

2 “ Several  critics  have  adopted  the 
conjecture  that  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  was 
composed  during  the  imprisonment  of 
St.  Paul,  and  the  Acts  while  he  was 
in  custody  at  Rome — both  works,  ac- 
cording to  ancient  tradition,  having 
been  written  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Apostle.  In  the  absence  of  any 
decisive  evidence  or  authority,  the  con- 
jecture is  rendered  in  some  degree  pro- 
bable by  the  consideration  that  several 
of  the  most  valuable  historical  works  of 
ancient  and  modern  times  are  due  to 
the  imprisonment  or  banishment  of 
their  authors.” — Humphry. 
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omitted  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  predicting  this 
ruin,  and  thus  claiming  for  him  the  gift  of  prophecy  in  so 
important  a matter.  So  that  if  the  book  were  really 
written  after  the  event,  and  yet  were  the  honest  narration 
of  a follower  of  St.  Paul,  the  writer  could  not  have  avoided 
some  reference  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  If  written 
for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  reputation  of  St.  Paul,  and 
full,  as  4;he  imagination  of  some  modern  critics  allege,  of 
‘ theological  details/  then  we  might  have  expected  to  have 
found  in  it  some  alleged  prophecy  of  the  coming  ruin,  some 
denunciation  of  the  wrath  of  heaven  against  the  guilty  city 
and  people.1 

If  external  evidence,  and  the  testimony  of  those  who  were 
in  a position  to  know  the  truth  of  what  they  assert,  and  to 
test  the  truth  of  what  others  asserted,  be  of  any  value  what- 
ever ; and  if  the  internal  evidence  of  a book  be  of  any  weight, 
then  not  only  was  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  written  by  St. 
Luke,  but  it  was  written  about — hardly  later  than — the  year 
a.d.  63.  If  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  were  a book  of  secular 
history  written  by  an  ordinary  chronicler,  no  one  would 
question  that  it  was  written  by  one  contemporaneous  with, 
and  an  eye-witness  of,  the  events  which  he  is  recording. 


SECTION  III. 

TO  WHOM  e THE  ACTS 9 WAS  WRITTEN. 

The  preface  to  the  Acts  tells  us  that,  like  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  it  was  written  to  a certain  Theophilus,  and  for  his 
information.  Beyond  his  name,  we  know  nothing  cer- 

1 The  way  in  which  Simon  Magus  is  se  repentit  (viii.  24).  Peut-etre  Simon 
spoken  of  in  the  Acts  renders  it  likely  vivait-il  encore  quand  les  lignes  furent 
that  it  was  written  before  his  hostility  ecrites,  et  ses  rapports  avec  le  christian- 
to  Christianity  was  evident.  M.  Renan  isme  n’etaient-ils  pas  encore  devenus 
says,  “II  faut  remarquer  qui,  dans  les  absolument  mauvais.” — LesApotres,  p. 
Actes , il  n’est  pas  encore  traite  en  276.  In  which  case  the  Acts  must 
ennemi.  On lui reproche  seulement  un  have  been  written  earlier  than  a.d.  71 
sentiment  bas,  et  on  laisse  croire  qu’il  or  72,  the  date  preferred  by  M.  Renan, 
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tain  of  the  friend  of  the  Evangelist  for  whom  both  these 
‘ treatises 9 were  written.  Internal  evidence  leads  us, 
however,  to  infer  that  he  was  a Gentile  by  birth,  and 
tradition  informs  us  that  he  was  a Roman  resident,  as  it 
would  appear,  in  Italy.1 *  This  tradition  is  supported  by  the 
evidence  of  the  book  itself,  for  St.  Luke,  whilst  careful  in 
referring  to  the  geography  of  countries  which  would  be  but 
little  known  to  a native  of  Italy,  and  as  to  the  customs  of 
Palestine,  hastens  over,  as  though  details  were  unnecessary, 
points  of  Italian  geography.  Thus  he  adds  that  the  hour 
of  prayer  was  the  ninth  hour  ; 2 that  the  party  of  the  High 
Priest  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees .3  A Jew  would  not 
have  needed  to  be  told  that  Gamaliel  was  a doctor  of  the 
law , had  in  reputation  among  all  the  people ,4  nor  would  he 
have  been  interested  in  knowing  that  Cornelius  was  a 
centurion  of  the  band  called  the  Italian  band.5 

According  to  the  observations  which  St.  Luke  has  made 
for  the  sake  of  being  plain  and  intelligible  to  the  reader, 
Theophilus  was  certainly  not  a native  of  Palestine.  In 
speaking  of  Capernaum,  the  writer  is  obliged  to  add  for  the 
information  of  his  reader  that  it  is  a city  of  Galilee .6 *  He  is 
obliged  to  add  the  same  concerning  Nazareth/ and  of  Ari- 
mathea  that  it  was  a city  of  the  Jews.8  When  again  he 
mentions  the  country  of  the  Gadarenes,  he  is  obliged  to 
specify  diffusely  its  situation.9  He  describes  the  situation 
of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  and  its  distance  from  Jerusalem,10 
and  determines  by  stadia  the  distance  of  the  place  called 
Emmaus  from  the  capital.11 

“ Theophilus  was  certainly  also  no  Cretan.12  He  was  not 


1 “ That  he  was  a man  of  rank  ap- 
pears from  the  title  which  St.  Luke  has 
given  him : for  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  ch.  xxiii.  26;  xxiv.  3;  xxvi. 
26,  this  title  is  applied  to  the  Roman 
Governors  of  Judea,  Felix  and  Festus. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  confined  to 
men  of  this  elevated  station,  hut  was 

applied  in  the  East  to  persons  in 

general,  whose  rank  and  office  entitled 

them  to  respect.  The  word  was 

adopted  in  the  Palmyrene  Syriac,  for 

there  are  three  Palmyrene  inscriptions, 

in  each  of  which  a certain  Epitropus 


and  Ducenarius  is  entitled  KpuTiarog." 
— J.  D.  Michaelis ’ Introduction  (edit, 
of  Bishop  Marsh),  vol.  iii.  part  1,  chap, 
vi.  § 4. 

2 Acts  iii.  1.  3 Acts  v.  17. 

4 Acts  v.  34.  5 Acts  x.  1. 

6 St.  Luke  iv.  31. 

7 St.  Luke  i.  26. 

8 St.  Luke  xxiii.  51. 

9 St.  Luke  viii.  26. 

10  Acts  i.  12. 

11  St.  Luke  xxiv.  13. 

13  Acts  xxvii.  8,  12. 
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an  Athenian,  nor  one  living  in  the  neighbourhood/ for  in  that 
case  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  explaining  by  an 
observation1  the  characteristic  trait  of  this  nation  which 
Demosthenes  had  already  delineated.2  Also  we  cannot 
account  him  to  have  been  a Macedonian,  otherwise  he  had  not 
needed  to  explain  that  Philippi  was  the  chief  city  of  that 
part  of  Macedonia , and  a colony  .3 

“ A native  of  Antioch  also  could  hardly  be  so  ignorant  of 
the  geography  of  Palestine  which  was  near  that  city.  That 
he  was  not  an  Alexandrian  is  clear,  or  otherwise  the  Alex- 
andrian teachers  would  have  appropriated  his  reputation  to 
their  Church.  Origen,  when  speaking  of  St.  Luke,  says  only 
that  he  wrote  for  the  heathen.4 

“ The  testimony  of  the  Alexandrian  Patriarch  Eutychicus, 
which  decides  in  favour  of  an  illustrious  person  in  Pome 
or  Italy,5  is  too  remote  from  these  times  to  be  in  any  way 
decisive  ; there  are  nevertheless  some  grounds  for  it.  F or 
we  see  that  Luke  made  it  his  business  to  instruct  Theophilus 
by  means  of  explanations  respecting  the  places  with  which 
he  thought  him  unacquainted.  He  pursues  the  same  method 
in  relating  the  voyage  of  the  Apostle  to  Pome,  and  assists 
his  account  by  descriptions.6  But  as  soon  as  he  approaches 
towards  Sicily  and  Italy,7  he  puts  down  all  the  places  as 
though  they  were  known  to  him,  e.  g.  Syracuse,  Phegium, 
Pozzuoli  (on  the  name  of  which  Josephus  was  obliged  to 
make  comments  for  Greek  or  Oriental  readers),  and  even 
still  less  things,  such  as  Tres  Tabernse,  Via  Appia,8  etc.” 
All  this  is  consistent  with  the  general  belief  that  Theophilus 
was  a native  of  Pome,  or  at  least  that  he  was  a convert  to 
Christianity  living  in  Italy. 

1 Acts  xvii.  21.  “6  Acts  xxvii.  8,  12,  16. 

2 Orat.  prim,  in  Phil.  7 Acts  xxviii.  12,  13,  15. 

3 Acts  xvi.  12.  8 Hug’s  Introduction  to  the  Writings 

4 Euseh.  Hist.  Eccles.  lib.  vi.  c.  25.  of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  pp.  151, 

5 Eutych.  Orig.  Eccles.  Alex.,  edit.  152.  Eng.  trans.  by  Wait. 

Seldeni,  1642,  p.  36. 
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SECTION  IV. 

PLACE  FROM  WHENCE  WRITTEN. 

General,  though  not  uniform,  tradition  asserts  that  this 
book  was  written  at  Rome,1  and  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  section  is  confirmatory  of  this.  Characteristic- 
ally of  their  respective  prepossessions,  Renan  and  Davidson 
remark,  the  former  that  the  hierarchical  spirit  which  he 
discerns  in  the  Acts  is  an  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  tra- 
dition that  it  was  written  at  Rome,2  the  latter  that  the 
evidence  which  it  affords  in  favour  of  the  Episcopal  go- 
vernment of  the  Church  is  a testimony  to  the  lateness  of  the 
book.3  In  both  cases  the  prejudice  of  the  writer  is  made 
to  serve,  instead  of  canons  of  criticism,  in  the  determination 
of  a purely  critical  question.  There  is  nothing,  however, 
to  invalidate  the  belief  of  antiquity  that  St.  Luke  wrote  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  at  Rome,  and  that  he  did  so  at  the  date 
already  assigned,  in  or  about  the  year  a.d.  63. 


SECTION  V. 

LANGUAGE  IN  WHICH  THE  BOOK  WAS  WRITTEN. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  no  doubts  have  ever 
existed  that  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  originally  written 
in  Greek.  For  though  the  occasional  Hebraisms  which 
occur  have  suggested  the  possibility  of  its  having  been 
written  at  the  first  in  Hebrew  or  in  Aramaic,  this  supposi- 

1 Davidson’s  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  eut  le  caractere  politique  et  hierar- 

55.  cinque  que  l’a  toujours  distinguee.  Le 

2 “ Quelque  indices  ont  porte  a croire  bon  Luc  put  entrer  dans  cet  esprit.” — 
que  le  livre  avait  ete  compose  a Rome.  Renan , Les  Apotrcs , Introd.  p.  xxiii. 
On  dirait,  en  effet,  que  les  principes  de  3 “ Slight  hierarchical  tendencies 
l’Eglise  romaine  ont  pese  sur  l’auteur.  favour  a late  date.” — Davidson,  vol.  ii. 

Cette  eglise,  des  les  premiers  siecles,  p.  284. 
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tion  lias  never  obtained  credence  to  any  extent  amongst 
critics.1  St.  Luke  wrote  at  a time  when  Greek  was  tbe  ordin- 
ary language  of  society,  and  for  a people  to  wkom  it  was 
tlie  familiar,  every-day  medium  of  communication,  and  in 
the  two  instances2  in  which  Hebrew  was  made  use  of  in  the 
course  of  the  history  narrated  in  the  Acts,  he  notes  the  fact  as 
though  it  were  something  unusual.3  Even  the  Church  at 
Rome  was  for  some  long  time  after  the  days  of  the  apostles 
a Church  in  which  Greek  was  used  for  the  purpose  of 
worship.  St.  Luke  was  also  himself  a Greek  in  language, 
if  not  by  race ; and  both  his  Gospel  and  the  Acts  abound  in 
proofs  that  he  had  an  accurate  knowledge  of  this  lan- 
guage, and  that  his  skill  and  taste  in  composition  were 
considerable.  Epiphanius,  however,  notices  the  existence 
of  a Hebrew  copy  of  the  Acts,  which  was  discovered  in  the  time 
of  Constantine  the  Great  ;4  it  is  not  clear  however  whether 
this  was  a translation  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  into  that 
language  for  the  use  of  Hebrew- speaking  Christians,  or 
whether  it  was  one  of  the  spurious  acta  which  had  obtained 
a circulation  amongst  the  Ebionites.  Under  either  sup- 
position its  existence  does  not  affect  the  conclusion  of  all 
critics  that  this  book  was  originally  written  in  Greek. 


SECTION  VI. 

REASONS  FOR  REJECTION  BY  EARLY  HERETICS. 

Whilst  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  admitted  into  all 
the  lists  of  the  books  of  Scripture  from  the  time  of  its 
publication,  it  was  rejected  by  certain  early  heretics.  This, 
however,  was  not  because  they  questioned  or  denied  its  ge- 
nuineness, but  because  its  contents  were  opposed  to  one  or 
another  of  their  tenets.  Their  rejection  on  these  grounds  is 

1 Olshausen  in  Introduction  to  Acts,  pels,  chap.  v.  pp.  144 — 195. 

2 Acts  xxi.  40 ; xxii.  2 ; xxvi.  14.  4 Epiphanius  in  Hseres.  xxx.  and  in 

3 Roberts’  Discussions  on  the  Gos-  Baronius  Annal.  Eccles.  tom.  iii. 
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therefore  strongly  confirmative  of  its  genuineness,  for  if  the 
book  had  been  of  recent  origin,  and  of  uncertain  authorship, 
it  would  have  been  of  no  more  account  with  them  than  any 
of  the  spurious  Acts  which  have  been  long  since  forgotten. 
The  Ebionites  rejected  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  because  they 
held  that  man  is  only  justified  by  the  fulfilment  of  the  law 
of  Moses,1  and  because  they  opposed  the  admission  of  the 
Gentiles  into  the  Christian  Church,  at  least,  except  on  the 
condition  of  their  previous  submission  to  the  requirements 
of  the  ceremonial  law.2  The  Marcionites  rejected  the  Acts 
for  the  same  reason  that  they  mutilated  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,3  because,  like  other  of 
the  Gnostic  sects,  they  denied  that  the  God  revealed  in 
the  Old  Testament  was  the  Father  of  our  Blessed  Lord, 
and  that  the  Messiah  was  sent  by  Him  into  the  world.4 
The  Encratites,  a sect  which  owed  its  origin  to  Tatian, 
and  held  the  views  of  Marcion  in  a somewhat  modified  form, 
and  taught  that  it  was  unlawful  to  eat  animal  food,  re- 
jected the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  without,  however,  challenging 
their  genuineness,  and  also  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles , because 
of  the  opposition  which  these  books  gave  to  their  peculiar 
tenets  ;5  whilst  the  Manichseans, according  to  St.  Augustine, 
rejected  the  Acts  because  they  held  that  their  patriarch 
Manes  was  the  Comforter  promised  by  Christ  to  His  dis- 
ciples.6 None  of  these  sects,  however,  so  far  as  we  can 
gather  from  existing  remains,  or  know  from  the  treatises  of 
Christian  apologists,  denied  that  St.  Luke  was  the  author  of 
this  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 


1 See  Hippolytus,  Refutation  of  all 
Heresies.  Book  vii.  ch.  22. 

2 See  Epiphanius,  Haeres.  xxx.,  and 
Dr.  Barton’s  Bampton  Lectures,  Notes 
80  to  84. 

3 Irenseus  ady.  Haeres.  lib.  i.  cb. 
27,  § 2. 

“ Hie  homo  [Marcion]  volebat  baberi 
paracletus  is,  quern  Cbristus  missurum 
promiserat  apostolis.  Jam  Marcion 

vivebat  saec.  ii.  Igitur  volebat  ex- 

istimari  saec.  ii.  demum  venisse  para- 


cletum.  At  eniinvero  in  Actis  traditur 
jam  saeculo  primo,  die  pentecostali 
quinguaginta  dies  post  Cbristi  reditum 
in  vitam  effusum  esse  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum. Ergo  baec  Acta  debebat  repudiare 
ne  mendacii  convinceretur.” — Morns  in 
Proleg om.  ad  Explic.  Actum  Apost. 

4  Tertullian  cont.  Marcion,  lib.  5, 
ch.  1.  Lardner’s  Hist,  of  Heretics,  cb.  x. 

6 Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  lib.  iv.  ch.  29. 
Irenaeus  adv.  Haer.  lib.  i.  cb.  28,  § 1. 

6 August.  Epist.  ccxxxvii. 
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SECTION  VII. 

UNIVERSAL  RECEPTION  OF  f THE  ACTS  3 IN  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH. 

As  Eusebius  informs  us  in  bis  Ecclesiastical  History, 
several  of  tbe  books  of  tbe  New  Testament  were  for  a 
time  not  received  into  tbe  list  of  Holy  Scriptures,  nor 
accepted  by  tbe  body  of  Christian  writers,  and  several 
were  even  for  a time  rejected  by  local  churches.  He  uses 
tbe  division,  which  had  become  almost  technical,  into 
6p.o\oyovp,eva  or  ‘ recognized/  and  <WiA.eyojaeW  or  f contro- 
verted/ The  characteristic  of  these  latter  was  that  they 
were  not  universally  received  from  the  beginning.  Thus  the 
Alexandrian  Church  seems  not  to  have  received  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Jude  among  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  and  many 
of  the  early  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers  doubted  of  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  or  at  least  ques- 
tioned its  authorship  and  authority.  The  second  and  third 
Epistles  of  St.  John  were  not  universally  received.  The 
Epistle  of  St.  James  and  the  second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter  were 
unknown  to  many,  and  the  critical  spirit  of  the  ancient 
Church  was  for  a time  exercised  in  the  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  these  books  to  be  admitted  into  the  Sacred  Canon, 
and  hesitated, whether  upon  sufficient  or  insufficient  grounds, 
before  deciding  that  they  were  portions  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  Apocalypse  was  also  reckoned  among  the 
avTLXeyofjceva,  or  controverted.  This  book,  however,  Euse- 
bius classifies  with  the  6p.oXoyovp.iva , places  it  in  this  respect 
with  the  Gospels,  and  says,  without  hesitation,  kcu  brj  tclktcov 
iv  TrptoTOLS  ttjv  ayCav  evayytXiow  rerpaKTvv,  ols  €tt€tcu  rj  rwy 
7 rpa^ecov  t&v  aitooToXtov  ypatyr)} 

No  Church,  then,  ever  rejected  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  No  Christian  writer  seems  to  have  doubted  of  its 
authenticity  or  of  its  authority,  and  it  was  quoted  by  name 
as  early  as  any  other  book  of  the  New  Testament  by  eccle- 
siastical writers,  with  unquestioning  faith  in  its  genuineness, 

1 Eusebii  Pamphili  Hist.  Eccles.  [xkvuiv  Qeiwv  ypa<p(fv,  Kal  tuiv  prj 
Lib.  iii.  c.  25.  Ilepi  rwv  6/jio\oyov-  roiovriov . 
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and  in  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative  which  it  gives  of  the 
planting  of  the  Christian  faith  throughout  the  Boman  world. 
According  to  Photius,  a suggestion  was  made  by  some  one 
that  this  book  might  have  been  written  by  Clement  of 
Borne,  whose  great  reputation  was  thrown  around  what  was 
so  highly  esteemed.  That  he  was  ever  named  as  its  pos- 
sible author  is  incidentally  a testimony  to  the  early  date  of 
its  publication,  since  his  death  could  not  have  been  later 
than  a.d.  97,  and  may  have  occurred  as  early  as  a.d.  68. 
The  suggestion,  however,  that  Clement  may  have  been 
the  writer  of  the  Acts  was  not  accepted  by  Photius  as  pos- 
sessing any  weight.  The  circumstance  that  the  authorship 
of  any  book  of  the  New  Testament  was  discussed,  and  that 
the  claim  of  some  books  was  not  acquiesced  in  without  con- 
sideration, and  that  the  author  of  a spurious  book  was,  not- 
withstanding the  innocency  of  his  intention,  degraded  from 
the  priesthood  for  so  doing,  are  proofs  that  the  books  now 
included  in  the  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  were  not  blindly 
received  without  inquiry;  and  a strong  testimony  to  the 
genuineness  and  authenticity  of  those  which  we  now  have.1 
It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the  critical  judgment  is  an 
offspring  of  our  own  days,  or  that  we  are  in  any  way  abler 
judges  of  documentary  evidence  than  our  forefathers, 
whilst  their  nearness  to  the  source  of  information  and  their 
access  to  materials  which  have  not  been  preserved  to  our 
times,  undoubtedly  gave  them  means  of  arriving  at  a de- 
cision on  this  point  more  ample  than  we  possess.2 3 


1 See  Tertullian  adv.  Marc.  iv.  2, 
5.  Serapion  apud  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc. 
vi.  12,  and  Euseb.  Hist.  Ecc.  iii.  3 ; 
quoted  in  Westcott  on  History  of  the 
Canon  of  the  New  Testament,  pp.  301, 

342,  368. 

3 “ The  time  when  these  facts  are 
said  to  have  happened,  and  when  this 
history  was  written,  was  not  in  any  of 
the  darkest  and  most  ignorant  ages : 
but  in  an  inquisitive  and  knowing  age, 


an  age  of  great  discernment  and  letters, 
when  learning  was  now  arrived  at  its 
highest  pitch,  and  there  was  a free 
communication  between  most  countries, 
a great  part  of  the  world  being  subject 
to  the  Roman  empire,  so  that  intelli- 
gence was  easy  to  be  had  from  all  the 
cities  and  places  herein  mentioned,  and 
the  truth  of  things  could  not  be  con- 
cealed.”— Biscoe  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles , chap.  1. 
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SECTION  Yin. 

‘ THE  ACTS  3 UNIVERSALLY  READ  IN  SERVICE  OF  CHURCH. 

The  estimation  in  which,  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stles was  held  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  it  obtained  a place 
in  all  the  ancient  lectionaries  of  the  Church.  In  the 
Egyptian  Church  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays  and  during 
the  fifty  days  of  Pentecost  two  lessons  were  read  from  the 
New  Testament,  one  of  them  being  taken  from  the  Acts  or 
the  Epistles  and  the  other  from  the  Gospels.1  In  the 
Apostolic  Constitutions  four  lessons  are  appointed  for  daily 
use,  and  of  these  one  is  to  be  taken  from  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  or  from  the  Epistles.2  St.  Basil,  in  one  of  his  hom- 
ilies on  Baptism  preached  in  Lent,  speaks  of  three  lessons 
read  on  that  day,  one  of  which  was  the  first  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
the  second  was  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts}  and  the  third 
the  eleventh  chapter  of  St.  Matthew.3  In  the  African 
Church,  according  to  St.  Augustine,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
was  read  between  Easter  and  Pentecost;4  and  St.  Chrysos- 
tom, noting  this  same  practice,  gives  as  the  reason  why  this 
book  was  read  at  that  time,  and  not,  as  would  seem  more 
natural,  after  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  that  the  works  done  by 
the  Apostles  and  recorded  in  the  Acts  were  done  in  the 
power  of  Christ’s  resurrection,  and  were  therefore  appropri- 
ately read  on  the  day  following  Easter  Sunday.5  And  not 
only  was  one  of  the  lessons  taken  from  this  book  at  that 
time  of  the  year,  but  sermons  were  directed  to  be  preached 
from  passages  occurring  in  the  Acts , for  which  reason  St. 
Chrysostom  was  compelled  to  interrupt  the  course  of  his 
homilies  on  Genesis,  and  to  turn  to  the  Acts  for  the  sub- 
jects of  his  sermons.6  The  same  rule,  according  to  Cassian,7 

1 Cassian  in  de  Coenob.  Institutis,  Bingham  in  Eccles.  Antiq.,  Book  xiv. 

lib.  ii.  cap.  6.  chap.  3,  § 2,  3. 

2 Apostolic  Constitutions,  Book  2,  5 S.  Chrysost.  Horn,  lxiii.  cur  in 

chap.  7,  § 57.  Pentecoste  Acta  leguntur. 

3 S.  Basil,  Horn.  xiii.  de  baptismo.  6 S.  Chrysost.  Horn,  xlvii.  in  Act. ; 

4 S.  Augustine,  tract  vi.  in  Joan.;  Horn,  xxxiii.  in  Genes. 

Horn,  lxxxiii.  de  diversis.  And  see  7 Cassian  in  Instit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  6. 
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was  observed  in  tbe  Cbureb  in  Egypt ; and  we  know  from 
the  Ledionarium  Gallicanum  that  in  the  French  Church 
during  the  same  time  of  the  year  the  two  lessons  were 
taken  respectively  from  the  Ads  of  the  Apostles  and  from 
the  book  of  the  Apocalypse.1  In  the  Armenian  Church 
selections  from  the  Ads  of  the  Apostles  have  always  been 
read  on  all  days  during  Easter-tide,  beginning  at  Easter 
Sunday  with  verses  fifteen  to  twenty-six  of  the  first  chap- 
ter, until  Whit  Sunday,  when  the  twenty  first  verses  of  the 
second  chapter  are  read;  and  in  the  Georgian  Church, 
not  only  at  the  same  time,  but  on  certain  other  Sundays  and 
week  days  throughout  the  year.  In  the  Apostolic  Consti- 
tutions received  by  the  Ethiopic  Church  the  reader  is 
directed  to  read  daily  three  lessons,  one  from  the  historical 
books  of  the  Old  Testament,  to  be  followed  by  the  Psalms 
read  antiphonally,  then  a second  lesson  from  the  Ads  of  the 
Apostles  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  a third  from  the 
Gospels.2  And  in  the  Syriac  Apostolic  Constitutions3  the 
Apostles  are  said  to  enjoin  that  “ except  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, and  the  Prophets,  and  the  Gospels,  and  the  deeds  of 
their  own  triumphs ,4  nothing  shall  be  read  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  Church.”  Whilst  in  the  Coptic  Church,  the  bishop, 
at  the  ordination  of  a priest,  places  in  his  hands  “ the 
Apostle,”  that  is,  the  Epistles,  and  the  Ads  of  the  Apostles .6 
In  the  lectionary  of  the  Syriac  Church  there  are  sixty -nine 
lessons  from  this  book  which  are  read  continuously  from  “the 
twilight  of  the  great  Sabbath  of  the  resurrection,”  when  the 
verses  from  the  twenty-second  to  the  thirty-sixth  verse  of 
the  second  chapter  are  read,  until  the  tenth  Sunday  after 
Pentecost,  when  the  concluding  verses  of  the  twenty-eighth 
chapter,  commencing  at  the  twenty- third  verse,  are  ap- 

1 See  Bingham,  Eccles.  Antiq.,  Book  ments,  though  ancient , are  apocryphal, 

xiv.  chap.  3,  § 2,  3.  Compare  the  Gad’ la  hawariyat,  the  Ethi- 

2 Constit.  x.  opic  version  of  a Sahidic  original  of  the 

3 Anc.  Syr.  Docum.  p.  27.  Conflicts  of  the  Apostles ; an  apocryphal 

4 so’ done  d’nitshonehun,  “ the  deeds  hook  of  the  early  Eastern  Church. 

of  their  triumphs.”  The  same  word.  5 The  usual  form  of  printing  or  writ- 
which  is  used  in  Acts  xxv.  25;  xxvi;  ing  MSS,  of  the  N.T.  in  the  Eastern 
26  ; St.  Luke  xxiii.  15  = 7rpdrrw,  Church  was,  until  lately,  to  do  so  in  2 
irpaZig,  7c pay  pa.  An  interesting  pas-  vols.,  Vol.  I.  the  Gospel,  Vol.  II.  “ the 
6age ; unfortunately  these  Syriac  docu-  Apostle,”  i.  e.  Acts  and  Epistles. 
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pointed.  In  addition  to  those  read  in  the  regular  course, 
the  ancient  Syriac  Church  selected  the  lectionary  for  the 
commemoration  of  apostles  and  martyrs,  for  the  burial  of 
tha  dead,  and  for  baptism,  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  whole  book  being  thus  appropriated.1  Amongst  the 
Nestorians,  the  Karyane  (or  readings)  in  the  Eucharistic 
office  consists  of  two  lessons,  the  first  taken  from  the  Old 
Testament,  the  latter  generally  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apo- 
stles.2 

The  fact  that  this  book  was  almost  invariably  read  in  the 
offices  of  the  Church,  together  with  selections  from  the 
Old  Testament,  and  from  the  Gospels  and  Epistles  of  the 
New,  and  that  no  other  book  was  generally  read  in  these 
offices,  is  an  indication  of  the  early  reception  and  of  the  value 
set  upon  it  by  the  undivided  Church;  and  when  we  remember 
how  soon  intercourse  between  some  of  the  Churches  which  I 
have  named  grew  infrequent,  and  at  length  almost  ceased, 
how  soon  differences  were  magnified  into  hindrances  to  the 
intercourse  of  ancient  days,  and  how  not  only  from  rever- 
ence for  the  ancient  forms  of  worship,  but  also  from  con- 
troversial zeal,  the  several 'Churches  clung  to  the  rubrics  and 
liturgical  rules  and  customs  handed  down  to  them,  it  will 
be  at  once  apparent  that  the  reception  of  this  book  must 
have  been  of  remote  antiquity,  and  is  an  indication  that  its 
authenticity  and  genuineness  was  acknowledged  long  before 
the  formal  canon  of  Holy  Scripture  was  settled  by  conciliar 
authority. 


SECTION  IX. 


PASSAGE  IN  ST.  CHRYSOSTOM^  HOMILIES  CONSIDERED. 

A passage  in  the  beginning  of  the  Homilies  of  St.  Chry- 
sostom on  the  Acts  has  led  to  the  inference  that  this  book 

Etheridge’s  Syrian  Churches,  their  2 Badger’s,  The  Nestorians  and  their 
early  history,  liturgies,  and  literature.  ritual,  vol.  ii.  p.  19. 
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was  butt little  known  to  the  Church  in  his  days.  In  his 
first  homily  on  this  book  he  says,  f To  many  persons  this 
book  is  so  little  known,  both  it  and  its  author,  that  they  are 
not  even  aware  that  there  is  such  a book  in  existence  ; ' 
and  again,  in  his  homilies  at  Antioch  (a.d.  357),  In  prin- 
cipium  Actorum,  he  says,  ‘ We  are  about  to  set  before  you 
a strange  and  new  dish. . . Strange,  I say,  and  not  strange. 
Not  strange,  for  it  belongs  to  the  order  of  Holy  Scipture  ; 
and  yet  .strange,  because  peradventure  your  ears  are  not 
accustomed  to  such  a subject.  Certainly  there  are  many 
to  whom  this  book  is  not  even  known,  and  many  again 
think  it  so  plain  that  they  slight  it : thus  to  some  men 
their  knowledge,  to  some  their  ignorance,  is  the  cause  of  their 
neglect. ...  We  are  to  inquire  then  who  wrote  it,  and  when, 
and  on  what  subject ; and  why  it  is  ordered  to  be  read  at  this 
festival.  For  peradventure  you  do  not  hear  this  book  read  at 
other  times,  from  year's  end  to  year's  end.'1  In  the  same 
homily  he  goes  on  to  say,  e It  may  profit  us  no  less  than 
even  the  Gospels,'  therefore  f let  us  not  hastily  pass  it  by, 
but  examine  it  closely.'  Now  whatever  force  these  words 
may  have,  it  must  be  remembered  that  no  suggestion  as  to 
the  recent  origin  of  this  book  will  justify  the  extravagant 
supposition  that  it  was  unknown  because  of  the  date  at 
which  it  was  written,  or  the  time  when  it  was  published, 
indeed  St.  Chrysostom  goes  on  to  commend  the  book,  and 
to  assert  that  ‘ the  author  of  this  book  is  the  blessed  Luke, 
the  companion  of  St.  Paul ; ' and  in  the  second  cited  homily 
he  notes  that  it  was  read  in  the  service  of  the  Church  at 
certain  specified  times  of  the  year. 

Something  must  be  allowed  to  the  rhetorical  character  of 
St.  Chrysostom's  homilies.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  his  words 
only  contain  a charge  against  his  hearers  and  the  Christians 
of  his  times,  that  they  neglected  this  book,  until,  as  a conse- 
quence, it  was  f little  known ' to  them.2  The  same  charge 
might  have  been  brought  against  Christians  in  any  age  of  the 
Church  since  the  days  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  may  even  be 

1 Cited  in  English  translation,  Oxford  diam  Christianorum,  quod  non  legerent 
edition,  of  St.  Chrysostom,  Homilies  on  hunc  lib  rum,  nec  curarent  a quo  is  esset 
Acts  of  Apostles,  Part  i.  p.  1,  2,  note,  scriptus.” — J.  G.  Hosenmiiller  in  pro- 

3 “ Yituperat  Chrysostomus  socor-  leg.  in  Acta  Apost. 
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pressed  witli  truth  against  many  in  our  own  times,,  that  they 
* know  little 3 of  this  or  that  book  of  the  Bible ; little  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament ; little  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  compared  with  what  they  know  of  the  four  Gospels 
and  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul : little  of  the  Epistles  in  com- 
parison with  their  larger  knowledge  of  the  Gospels.  But 
this  little  acquaintance  of  Christians  with  particular  books 
of  Holy  Scripture  affords  no  argument  for  the  supposition 
that  the  authority  of  the  less  read  books  is  not  so  great  as 
that  of  those  which  are  more  frequently  read,  or  that  the 
date  at  which  they  were  written  is  more  recent.  Books  of 
Holy  Scripture  will  be  popular,  and  be  read  much,  to  the 
exclusion  or  neglect  of  others,  just  as  the  current  of  religious 
thought  or  feeling  acts  in  one  direction  or  another.  “ The 
experience  of  our  own  days,”  says  a living  critic,  “ teaches 
us  that  books  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  if  not  whole  classes 
of  books,  may  be  suffered  to  fall  into  disuse  from  having 
little  connection  with  the  popular  views  of  religion.”  1 It 
was  so  according  to  the  testimony  of  St.  Chrysostom  in  his 
times,  it  will  be  so  probably  unto  the  end.  As  a fact,  this 
book  is  even  now  less  resorted  to  by  preachers  of  sermons, 
and  has  given  less  occasion  to  the  researches  of  comment- 
ators, than  any  other  part  of  the  Hew  Testament.2  We 
should,  however,  give  to  these  words  of  St.  Chrysostom  a 
meaning  which  they  do  not,  and  which  they  could  not, 
have  been  intended  to  bear,  and  which  almost  every  page 
of  his  homilies  on  the  Acts  shows  that  they  do  not  bear, 
if  we  distorted  them  into  a simple  assertion  that  the 
author  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  unknown ; 
that  the  book  itself  was  not  included  in  the  canon  of  Holy 
Scripture,  until  near  the  time  when  the  preacher  lived ; 
that  it  did  not  make  a part  of  the  Hew  Testament,  known 
to  the  Ante-Nicene  Church ; was  not  read  in  the  course  of 
the  services  of  the  Church,  and  was  not  equally  with  every 

-,1  Westeott  on  the  Canon,  &c.  p.  10.  airs  y pa<pai  daiv  avup  ij  re  7r aXdia 
2 “ Ephraemius  Syrus,  aut  qui  de  eo  diaOrjici]  Kai  ra  KvpiaiicA  Xoyia  Kai  rd 
judicavit  Photius,  ut  eruditus  ita  accu-  airotrroXiKa  KrjpvyfJiaTa.  Qua  divisiono 
ratusscriptor,  universum  Novum  Faedus,  et  ai  ’A7 ToaroXacai  IJpdZug  compre- 
tig  rd  Xoyia  Kupiafca  qua?  vocat,  et  rd  henduntur.” — Ban.  Heimii  Exercit. 
curooToXiica  KtjpvyjxaTa  divisit.  Qui,  Sacra. 
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other  part  of  the  Bible  within  reach  of  all  Christians.  What 
St.  Chrysostom  says  he  speaks  by  way  of  reproach,  and  it 
would  have  been  no  cause  of  reproach  to  Christians  if  be- 
cause this  book  was  of  recent  date,  or  but  of  doubtful 
genuineness,  or  because  its  authenticity  had  been  largely 
distrusted,  it  had  only  lately  been  admitted  into  the  canon 
of  Holy  Scripture,  or  at  least  had  not  been  so  included 
from  the  first. 


SECTION  X. 

THE  AUTHORSHIP  OE  THE  ACTS. 

We  have  seen  that  almost  all  critics,  of  whatever  school 
of  thought,  agree  in  assigning  the  authorship  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  to  the  writer  of  the  third  Gospel ; 1 some  even 
regarding  the  two  treatises  as  parts  of  one  book,  a theory 
which  obtains  support  from  the  words  of  the  writer  in  which 
he  calls  the  Gospel  the  7 rptaros  Aoyos,  the  commencement, 
as  it  were,  of  his  task,  so  that  when  writing  it  he  seems 
distinctly  to  have  contemplated  the  completion  of  his  task, 
the  bevrepos  \6yos  which  we  have  in  the  Acts.  This  also 
seems  likely  from  the  fact  that  though  in  the  Gospel  he  is 
circumstantial  in  the  details  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  Passion 
and  Resurrection,  yet  he  omits  all  details  of  His  Ascension, 
as  though  he  reserved  these  latter  for  the  second  part  of 
his  task,  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles .2 

Yet  though  almost  all  critics  are  agreed  in  concluding 
that  the  writer  of  the  third  Gospel — that  “ according  to  St. 
Luke  ” — also  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  a few  modern 
critics,  in  opposition  to  the  early  and  almost  uniform  tra- 

1 “ Une  chose  hors  de  doute,  c’est  que  ment  contestee.” — Renan,  Les  Apptres, 
les  Actes  ont  eu  le  meme  auteur  que  p.  X. 

le  troisi&me  Evangile  et  sont  une  con-  2 Hug’s  Introduction  to  the  writings 
tinuation  de  cet  Evangile.  On  ne  of  the  New  Testament,  translated  by 
B’arretera  pas  a prouver  cette  proposi-  Wait,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 
tion  laquelle  n’a  jamais  6te  serieuse- 
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ditions  of  the  Church/  have  attributed  those  books  to 
Timothy,2  to  Titus,  to  Silas,  or  to  some  other  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Paul,  whilst  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson,  following 
in  this  respect  a more  advanced  school  of  ciatics,  questions 
whether  it  was  written  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  events, 
or  even  by  a contemporary  of  the  Apostles,  and,  as  I have 
already  pointed  out,  arbitrarily  fixes  the  date  of  its  publica- 
tion towards  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  long  after 
the  death  of  St.  Paul  and  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem. 
The  Muratorian  fragment,  however,  was  written,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  critics,  in  A. d.  170.3  Irenseus,  who  died 
in  202  a.d.,4  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  about 
180  a.d.,5  and  Tertullian,  whose  life  extended  from  a.d.  150 
to  a.d.  220,6  attribute  the  Acts  unhesitatingly  to  St.  Luke, 
as  though  this  were  a matter  of  neither  doubt  nor  cavil. 
Now,  since  these  authorities  are  all  of  a date  so  close  to  the 
time  suggested  by  Dr.  Davidson  as  that  of  the  publication 
of  the  book  (a.d.  125),  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  impro- 
bable that  they  could  be  mistaken  as  to  the  recent  pub- 
lication of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  attributing  it 
to  St.  Luke.  This  argument  is  strengthened  when  we  re- 
gard the  geographical  distances  at  which  these  witnesses 
lived — Syria,  Egypt,  Carthage,  and  Gaul. 

That  the  book  was  written  by  a companion  of  St.  Paul  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  use  of  the  pronoun  we  (Acts  xvi.  10)  ; 
whilst  the  way  in  which  he  distinguishes  between  the 
facts  of  which  he  was  an  eye-witness  and  those  which  he 
relates  on  the  authority  of  St.  Paul  himself,  or  of  some  one 
of  his  attendants,  marks  the  scrupulous  care  of  the  writer 
to  make  his  narrative  a truthful  record  of  the  progress  of 
the  Church  within  the  limits  of  St.  Paul’s  mission  / To  this 

1 Photius  mentions  that  some  doubted  Clemens  argued  that  the  Epistle  to  the 
whether  it  were  written  by  Clemens  Hebrews  was  translated  by  St.  Luke 
Romanus,  Barnabas,  or  St.  Luke.  _ from  the  original  Hebrew  of  St.  Paul, 

2 This  is  the  conjecture  of  Mayerhoff.  and  that  the  resemblance  between  the 

3 “ Acta  autem  omnium  apostolorum  style  of  the  Acts  and  of  the  Hebrews 

sub  uno  libro  scribta  sunt  lucas  obtime  arose  from  the  fact  that  St.  Luke  wrote 
theofile  comprindit.”  the  one,  and  was  the  translator  of  the 

4 Adv.  Haeres.  iii.  14,  1.  other.  See  Eusebius,  Hist.  Eccl.  vi.  14. 

5 Stromata,  lib.  v.  cap.  12.  In  his  6 De  Jejuniis,  cap.  x. 

Hypotyposes,  or  Outlines,  now  lost,  7 “ En  attribuant  les  Actes  & un  com- 
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Baur  replies,1  that  the  writer  wishes  to  pass  himself  off  as  an 
eye-witness  of  the  events  which  he  records,  and  that  he  has 
imitated  very  successfully  the  style  of  St.  Luke.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  assertion  destitute  of  all  support  from  the  book  it- 
self, and  is  contrary  to  all  probability,  since,  if  the  writer  had 
wished  his  history  to  be  accepted  as  the  genuine  writing  of 
St.  Luke,  he  would  have  bestowed  some  care  in  indicating 
the  authorship,  either  by  expressly  naming  the  writer,  or  by 
compelling  the  reader  to  conclude  that  it  was  his.  St.  Luke, 
however,  is  nowhere  named  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ,2  nor 
is  it  anywhere  stated  that  it  was  written  by  a companion  of 
St.  Paul,  though  it  is  clear  from  the  composition  of  the  book 
itself  that  it  was  written  by  some  one  placed  in  the  position 
which  from  other  evidence  we  know  that  St.  Luke  held  with 
reference  to  the  Apostle.3  It  may  be  well  then  to  examine 
the  testimony  which  we  have  in  support  of  the  tradition  of 
the  Church  that  it  was  written  by  St.  Luke. 

1.  It  is  clear  whoever  the  writer  was  that  he  must  have 
accompanied  St.  Paul  in  his  voyage  from  Cassarea  to  Pome, 
and  that  he  remained  with  the  Apostle  during  his  im- 


pagnon  de  Paul,  on  explique  deux  par- 
ticularities importantes ; d’une  part,  la 
disproportion  des  parties  de  l’ouvrage, 
dont  plus  de  trois  cinquiemes  sont  con- 
sacres  a Paul  ; de  1’ autre,  la  dispropor- 
tion que  se  remarque  dans  la  biographic 
merae  de  Paul,  dont  la  premiere  mis- 
sion est  exposee  avec  une  grande  brieve- 
te,  tandis  que  certaines  parties  de  la 
deuxieme  et  de  la  troisieme  mission, 
surtout  les  derniers  voyages,  sont  ra- 
contes  avec  de  minutieux  details.  Un 
homme  tout  a fait  etranger  a l’histoire 
apostolique  n’aurait  pas  eu  de  ces 
inegalites.  L’ ensemble  de  son  ouvrage 
eut  ete  mieux  conqu.  Ce  qui  distingue 
l’histoire  composee  d’apres  des  docu- 
ments de  l’histoire  ecrite  en  tout  ou  en 
partie  d’ original,  c’est  justement  la  dis- 
proportion : l’historien  de  cabinet  pre- 
nant  pour  cadre  de  son  recit  les  eve- 
nements  euxmemes,  1’ auteur  de  me- 
moires  prenant  pour  cadre  ses  souvenirs 
ou  du  moins  ses  relations  personelles. 
Un  historien  ecclesiastique,  une  sorte 


d’Eusebe,  ecrivant  vers  l’an  120,  nous 
eut  legue  un  livre  tout  autrement  dis- 
tribue  a partir  du  chapitre  xiii..  La 
facon  bizarre  dont  les  Actes , a ce  mo- 
ment, sortent  de  l’orbite  ou  ils  tour- 
naient  j usque-la,  ne  s’explique,  selon 
moi,  que  par  la  situation  parti culibre  de 
l’auteur  et  ses  rapports  avec  Paul.” — 
Renan , Les  Apotres,  Introd.  pp.  xv. 
xvi. 

1 Faulus  der  Apostel  Jesit  Christi. — 
Stuttgart,  1845. 

2 “ That  the  author  never  names  him- 
self either  as  the  author,  or  otherwise, 
can  of  itself  not  be  urged  as  an  objec- 
tion to  any  hypothesis  of  authorship, 
unless  by  the  occurrence  of  some  men- 
tion, from  which  the  authorship  by 
another  may  be  fairly  inferred.  But 
if  we  have  in  this  book  no  mention  of 
Luke,  we  have  certainly  no  hint  of  any 
other  person  having  furnished  the  nar- 
rative.”— Alford  in  Proleg.  to  Acts. 

3 See  previous  note  from  Renan’s 
Les  Apotres. 
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prisonment  in  that  city.  Now,  there  are  three  letters  written 
from  Rome  by  St.  Paul,  to  the  Churches  of  Ephesus,  of 
Colosse,  of  Philippi,  and  also  another  to  Philemon,  in  which 
he  makes  mention  of  Tychicus,1  Timothy,2  Epaphroditus,3 
Aristarchus,4 5  Onesimus,6  Marcus,6  Jesus  Justus,7  Epaphras,8 
Luke,9  and  Eemas,10  as  being  at  one  time  or  another  with 
him  at  Rome.  Now  of  these,  Onesimus  fled  from  his 
master,  came  to  the  Apostle,  and  was  converted  whilst  St. 
Paul  was  at  Rome;  Epaphroditus  was  sent  from  Philippi 
by  the  Church  in  that  city  after  St.  Paul  had  reached 
Rome,  and  could  not  therefore  have  been  the  -companion 
of  his  voyage,  which  the  writer  of  the  Acts  evidently  was ; 
Timothy,  Tychicus,  and  Aristarchus  accompanied  St.  Paul  in 
his  voyage  to  Greece,11  and  joined  him  at  Rome  after  the  be- 
ginning of  his  imprisonment,  and  therefore  could  not  have 
detailed  as  an  eye-witness 12  the  incidents  of  the  voyage  from 
Caesarea  to  Malta.  Besides  this,  Aristarchus,  Timothy,  and 
Tychicus  are  named  among  those  who  had  gone  before  and 
“ waited  for  us,”  i.  e.  St.  Paul  and  the  writer,  “at  Troas.” 
Aristarchus,  Marcus,  and  Justus,  again,  “ were  of  Che  circum- 
cision,”13  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  contain  many  indications 
that  the  writer  was  a Greek  by  birth,  and  a proselyte  to 
J udaismby  religion ; so  that  these  are  excluded  from  the  list  of 
possible  writers.  Epaphras  was  a member  and  minister  of  the 
Colossian  Church,  who,  it  seems  most  probable,  had  come  to 
Rome  with  tidings  from  that  Church  to  the  Apostle,  and 
had  there  become  the  fellow-prisoner  of  St.  Paul,  but  was 
not  a companion  of  the  Apostle  during  his  voyage  to  Malta 
and  Rome.14  Of  Demas  we  read  that  in  the  afflictions  of  St. 
Paul  he  forsook  him  through  love  of  this  world,15  whereas  it 


1 Ephes.  vi.  21 ; Col.  iv.  7 ; 2 Tim. 
iv.  12  ; Tit.  iii.  12  ; Acts  xx.  4. 

2 Phil.  i.  1 ; Col.  i.  1. 

3 Phil.  ii.  25 ; iv.  18. 

4 Col.  iv.  10  ; Philem.  24  ; Acts  xix. 
29  ; xx.  4 ; xxvii.  2. 

5 Col.  iv.  9 ; Philem.  10. 

6 Col.  iv.  10  ; 2 Tim.  iv.  11 ; Philem. 
24 ; Acts  xv.  37. 

7 Col.  iv.  11. 

3 Col.  i.  7 ; iv.  12 ; Philem.  23. 


9 Col.  iv.  14;  2 Tim.  iv.  11. 

10  Col.  iv.  14;  2 Tim.  iv.  10; 
Philem.  24. 

11  Acts  xx.  4,  5. 

12  Actsxvii.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  16,  18, 
19,  20,  27,  29,  37  ; xxviii.  2,  7,  10,  11, 
12,  13,  14,  15,  16. 

13  Col.  iv.  10,  11. 

14  Col.  i.  8;  iv.  12;  Philem.  23. 

15  2 Tim.  iv.  10. 
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is  clear  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  the 
constant  companion  of  St.  Paul.  So  that  of  all  those  who 
at  one  time  or  another  were  the  fellow-lab  ourers  and  com- 
panions of  St.  Paul,  Luke  alone  fulfils  the  three  conditions 
which  meet  in  the  writer  of  this  book  : That  he  should  have 
been  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  in  his  voyage  to  Pome ; that 
he  should  have  been  with  him  at  the  time  he  wrote  his 
Epistle  from  Rome  ; 1 and  that  he  should  be  a Greek  prose- 
lyte to  Judaism,  and  not  a Jew  by  birth.2 

2.  As  to  the  supposition,  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  one  which 
has  no  support  from  evidence  external  or  internal,  that  Silas, 
Timothy,  or  Titus  might  any  one  of  them  have  been  the 
writer  of  the  book,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  point  to  the 
utter  absence  of  any  evidence  in  its  favour ; but  in  the  case 
of  Silas  and  Timothy,  this  supposition  is  incompatible  with 
what  we  know  incidentally  from  references  in  the  book 
itself,  since  both  these  were  absent  from  St.  Paul  at  a time 
when  the  writer  of  the  Acts  was  present,3  and  when  Timothy 
joined  St.  Paul  the  writer  of  this  book  was  already  with  him.4 
Moreover,  had  Silas  been  the  writer,  he  would  hardly  have 
introduced  his  name  as  being  that  of  “ a chief  man  among 
the  brethren.” 6 The  very  fact,  again,  that  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  was  from  the  first  attributed  to  St.  Luke,  whose 
name  is  less  distinguished  than  some  of  these  other 
companions  of  St.  Paul,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
the  circumstance  of  his  really  being  the  writer.  Had 
the  author  not  been  known,  and  had  there  been  any 
desire  to  supply  a name,  the  history  would  have  been  attri- 
buted to  the  best  known  and  most  distinguished  of  the  com- 
panions of  St.  Paul — to  Timothy,  to  Titus,  or  to  Silas;  and,  in 
fact,  this  is  what  some  modern  critics  have  done,  from  the 
supposition,  natural  enough,  that  the  most  intimate  com- 
panion of  St.  Paul  would  be  the  one  who  was  best  known 
among  his  fellow-labourers,  and  that  he  would  be  the 
writer  of  the  book  in  which  was  narrated  the  history  of  the 
* 

1 The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians,  3 Acts  xvii.  15,  16. 

Colossians,  Philemon,  and  Philippians.  4 Acts  xx.  4,  5. 

2 Birk’s  Horse  Apostolicse,  pp.  351 — 5 Acts  xv.  22. 
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actions  of  the  Apostles ; so  that  it  is  clear  that  this  book  was 
not  attributed  to  St.  Luke  from  any  idea  that  the  authority 
of  the  writing  in  question  was  increased  by  attributing  it  to 
a distinguished  disciple.1  Internal  evidence,  then,  and  the 
absence  of  any  likelihood  of  the  book  having  been  written  by 
a better-known  person  than  St.  Luke,  comes  in  support  of  the 
positive  testimony  of  men  living  sufficiently  near  to  Apostolic 
times  to  be  competent  witnesses  in  this  matter,  and  adds 
weight  to  the  almost  uniform  tradition  of  the  Church  and 
the  positive  language  of  Councils.2  And  this  testimony  of 
antiquity  and  of  early  Councils  is  incidental  rather  than 
formal  and  direct,  as  though  no  question  had  arisen  in  those 
times  as  to  the  authorship  of  this  book,  and  as  though  no 
argument  was  needed  for  its  support.  Bleek,  whose  pre- 
possessions do  not  incline  him  to  support  the  claims  of  the 
Evangelist  to  be  the  author  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles , yet  says,  “ That  the  writer  was  Luke,  the  friend  of 
Paul,  rests  as  to  both  the  Acts  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke 
on  ecclesiastical  tradition,  which  we  have  no  just  grounds 
to  doubt.  It  is  true  Luke  is  not  mentioned  as  the  author 


1 If  the  authenticity  of  the  second 
Epistle  to  St.  Timothy  is  denied,  this 
strengthens,  rather  than  weakens,  the 
claim  of  St.  Luke,  and  Renan  thus 
states  this  argument  from  probability : 
“ Les  epitres  aux  Colossiens  et  a 
Philemon,  quoique  tres  probablement 
authentiques,  ne  sont  pourtant  pas  les 
epitres  les  plus  indubitables  de  Saint 
Paul.  Mais  ces  ecrits  sont,  en  tout 
cas  du  premier  siecle,  et  cela  suffit 
pour  prouver  invinciblement  que,  parmi 
les  disciples  de  Paul,  il  exista  un  Lucas. 
Le  fabricateur  des  epitres  a Timothee, 
en  effet,  n’est  surement  pas  le  meme 
que  le  fabricateur  des  epitres  aux 
Colossiens  et  a Philemon  (en  suppos- 
ant,  contrairement  a notre  opinion, 
que  celles-ci  soient  apocryphes).  Ad- 
mettre  qu’un  faussaire  eut  attri- 
bue  a Paul  un  compagnon  imagin- 
aire  serait  deja  peu  vraisemblable. 
Mais  surement  des  faussaires  differents 
ne  seraient  pas  tombes  d’ accord  sur  le 
meme  nom.  Deux  observations  donnent 

a ce  raisonnement  une  force  par- 


ticuliere.  La  premiere,  c’est  que  le 
nom  de  Lucas  ou  Lucanus  est  un  nom 
rare  parmi  les  premiers  chretiens,  te 
qui  ne  prete  pas  a des  confusions 
d’homonymes  ; la  seconde,  c’est  que  le 
Lucas  des  epitres  n’est  d’ailleurs  aucune 
celebrite.  Inscrire  un  nom  celebre 
en  tete  d’un  ecrit,  n’avait  rien  qui 
repugn  at  aux  habitudes  du  temps. 
Mais  inscrire  en  tete  d’un  ecrit  un  faux 
nom,  obscur  d’ailleurs,  c’est  ce  qui  ne 
se  con^oit  plus.  L’intention  du  faus- 
saire etait-elle  de  couvrir  le  livre  de 
1’ autorite  de  Paul  ? Mais,  alors,  pour- 
quoi  ne  prenait-il  pas  le  nom  de  Paul 
lui-m^me,  ou  du  moins  le  nom  de 
Timothee  ou  de  Tite,  disciples  bien 
plus  connus  de  l’apotre  des  gentiles? 
Luc  n’avait  aucune  place  dans  la  tradi- 
tion, dans  la  legende,  dans  l’histoire  . 
. . . Nous pensons done  quel’ auteur  du 
troisi&me  Evangile  et  des  Actes  est 
bien  reellement  Luc,  disciple  de  Paul.” 
— Les  Apotres,  pp.  xvi— xviii. 

2 e.  g.  Laodicea,  a.d.  363.  Third  of 
Carthage,  a.d.  397. 
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till  towards  tlie  close  of  tlie  second  century,  first  by  Irenaeus, 
and  tben  by  Clemens  Alexandriniis,  Terfcullian,  and  others  ; 1 
but,  then,  these  writers  state  the  fact  so  unhesitatingly, 
not  even  stopping  to  discuss  it,  that  it  is  quite  clear  they 
must  have  known  it  to  be  universally  acknowledged  by  the 
Church  in  their  day,  and  derived  from  a still  older  ecclesias- 
tical tradition.  No  doubt  from  the  very  first,  ever  since  the 
work  had  come  before  the  general  public,  this  has  been  the 
common  opinion  of  the  Church ; and  to  it  we  owe  the  state- 
ment of  the  superscription  in  each  case  as  to  the  author, 
which  we  find  universally  in  the  MSS.  of  the  Gospel,  and  to 
some  extent  in  those  of  the  Acts,  and  even  in  the  oldest 
traditions.”  2 


SECTION  XI. 

ST.  LUKE. 

The  name  of  St.  Luke,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul  and  the 
writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles , was  thought  by  Basnage, 
Lardner,  Heumann,  and  Wetstein,  to  be  the  same  as 
Lucius  who  is  mentioned  in  Romans  xvi.  21,  and  in  Acts 
xiii.  1.  This  supposition,  however,  is  now  generally  rejected, 
and  it  has  been  refuted  by  Michaelis.3  Lucas — A ovkcls* — is  the 
contracted  form  of  Lucanus — A ovkclvos — not  of  Lucius;  in 
this  it  follows  the  usual  rule  of  contractions,  as  Silas  from 
Silvanus,  Kkeoiras  from  Kheoirarpos,  ’ArrtVasfrom’ArriVarpo?, 
KapiroKpas  from  KapiroKpaTYjs!  In  several  MSS.  the  Gospel 
according  to  St.  Luke  is  called  Evangelium  secundum  Luca- 
num ; 5 and  Lucretius  uses  Lucas  for  Lucanus.6 

1 See  Irenaeus,  Haer.  iii.  14,  15 ; part  I,  chap.  6,  § 3.  Gasp.  Sanchez  in 
Clemens  Alex. , Adumbrat  in  1 Pet.  the  introduction  to  his  commentary  on 
Ep. ; and  Stromata,  lib.  v.  p.  688  B.,  the  Acts  supports  the  view  of  Wetstein. 
ed.  Sylburg ; Tertullian,  de  Jejun.  x.  4 Mill  on  the  Mythical  Interpreta- 

2 Bleek’s  Introduction  to  the  New  tion  of  the  Gospels,  notes,  p.  228 
Testament,  vol.  i.  p.  368 — 9.  Eng.  (2nd  edit.). 

trans.  5 Mabillon  in  Mus.  Ital.  i.  3. 

3 J.  D.  Michaelis’  Introduction  to  6 Lucae  boves=:Lucanae.  De  Nat. 
the  New  Testament  by  Marsh,  vol.  iii.  Rerum,  v.  1301. 
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Though  the  name  of  St.  Luke  is  not  a sufficient  in- 
dication that  he  was  of  Greek  parentage,  since  it  was  not 
unusual  for  Jews  to  bear  Greek  and  Roman  names,  yet 
he  is  enumerated  by  St.  Paul  among  those  who  were  not 
of  the  circumcision.1  Many  circumstances,  each  small 
in  itself,  but  the  whole  weighty  as  accumulative  proof, 
add  support  to  this.  He  was  evidently  acquainted 
with  classical  literature.  Both  his  books,  that  of  the 
Gospel  and  this  of  the  Acts , written  as  they  both  were  for 
a Roman  of  distinction,  commence,  in  accordance  with 
classical  models,  with  a Prooemium,  and  not  after  the 
manner  of  Hebrew  writers.2  Again,  it  has  been  noted  that 
in  calling  the  people  of  Malta  “ barbarians,”  he  does  not 
mean  uncivilized,  but  makes  use  of  a term  which  the 
Greeks  used  of  all  who  did  not  speak  the  Greek  language,3 
and  one  which  the  Romans  applied  to  all  people  who  were  not 
citizens  of  Rome,  and  even  to  the  Greeks  themselves.  Thus 
Juvenal,  speaking  of  Herod  Agrippa,  calls  him  a barbarian.4 
The  Greek  of  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  and  that  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles  is  considered  by  critics  purer  than  that 
written  either  by  St.  Matthew  or  St.  Mark,  and  freer  from 
Hebrew  idioms,  and  Dr.  Davidson  considers  that  his  Gospel 
shows  that  he  was  “ a critical  historian.”5  This  is  an  indica- 
tion, it  may  be,  of  the  superior  education  and  position  of  St. 
Luke ; 6 or,  according  to  some  critics,  it  is  thought  to  betray 
his  connection  with  a part  of  the  empire  in  which  the 
written  Greek  was  purer  than  in  most  parts  of  Asia.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  fact  that  the  Greek  which  St.  Luke  wrote 
was  better  than  that  employed  by  the  Hebrew  writers, 
St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,7  adds  some  confirmation  to  the 

1 Col.  iv.  14.  especially  when  also  dedicatory,  are 

2 Hug’s  Introd.  Alford,  in  speaking  usually  in  a rounded  and  artificial 
of  the  procemium  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  style.” 

Luke,  says,  “ The  peculiar  style  of  the  3 Straho,  lib.  xiv. 

preface — which  is  purer  Greek  than  the  4 “ . . . Hunc  dedit  olim 

contents  of  the  Gospel,  and  also  more  Barbaras  incestse  dedit  hunc  Agrippa 

laboured  and  formal — may  be  accounted  sorori.” — Sat.  vi.  156-7. 

for,  partly  because  it  is  the  composition  5 Davidson’s  Introduction,  vol.  ii. 

of  the  Evangelist  himself,  and  not  p.  4. 

translated  from  Hebrew  sources  like  6 Humphrey  on  the  Acts. 

ihe  rest,  and  partly  because  prefaces,  7 “ The  diction  of  the  Evangelist  is 
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uniform  tradition  of  the  Church,  and  lends  incidental 
testimony  to  the  truth  of  the  inference  from  St.  Paul's 
words  that  he  was  a Grecian,  a proselyte,  and  not  born  a 
Jew. 

According  to  an  early  tradition,  St.  Luke  was  one  of  the 
seventy  disciples  sent  out  by  Christ,1  and  this  tradition 
receives  some  support  from  the  circumstance  that  he  alone 
of  the  four  Evangelists  has  mentioned  the  sending  forth  of 
the  seventy,  and  has  carefully  recorded  the  account  of  their 
mission  and  return,  and  has  preserved  the  instructions 
which  were  given  to  them  by  our  Lord ; 2 as  though  he  felt 
moved  to  do  so  from  the  fact  of  his  participation  in  their 
work.  Nor  is  this  tradition  invalidated,  as  some  have  sup- 
posed, from  the  assertion  of  the  Evangelist  in  the  opening 
words  of  his  Gospel,  in  which  he  seems  to  distinguish  between 
himself  and  those  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  all  which 
Christ  had  done.3  The  emphasis  is  on  arf  apxrjs,  and  he 
cites  the  testimony  of  those  who  were  ait’  apxrjs  clvtotttcli,  not 
merely  eye-witnesses,  but  “ eye-witnesses  from  the  begin- 
ning;" those  who  had  witnessed  the  marvels  which  attended 
His  birth  and  youth,  and  the  very  beginnings  of  His  earthly 
ministry.  So  that  there  is  nothing  in  these  words  which 
would  prevent  our  believing  that  the  old  tradition,  that 
he  was  one  of  the  seventy  disciples,  may  probably  have  some 
foundation  in  fact. 

St.  Paul  speaks  of  Luke  as  “ the  beloved  physician,"  4 and 
there  are  sufficient  indications  both  in  the  Gospels  and  also 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  from  the  way  in  which  he  notes 
diseases  and  their  cure,  that  the  writer  possessed  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  medicine.5  He  describes  more  minutely  than 
the  other  Evangelists,  physical  ailments,  and  in  doing  so  he 

purer  and  less  Hebraic  than  that  of  the  p.  806,  edit.  De  la  Rue).  Epiphan.  adv. 
other  Synoptists.”  “ Luke’s  diction  H seres,  lib.  1,  § 12.  Theophylact, 
is  comparatively  easy  and  correct.”  Prooem.  in  Comment,  in  Evang.  Luc. 
Davidson , ii.  pp.  56 — 67.  See  also  2 Luke  x.  1 — 25.  3 Luke  i.  2. 

Hug’s  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.  4 Col.  iv.  14. 

Eng.  translat.  Marsh  Michaelis,  vol.  iii.  5 “ Lucas,  medicus  Antiochensis,  ut 
part  I.  p.  332.  ejus  scripta  indicant.” — S.  Hierom.  de. 

1 Origen,  Dialog,  contra  Marcion,  Script.  Eccles. 

Sect.  1,  p.  8,  edit.  Wetstein  (op.  tom.  1, 
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uses  precise  and  technical  words.  In  the  Gospel,  in  his 
expression  a great  fever / 7rvper<3  /xeyaAo>,  St.  Luke  makes  use 
of  the  same  expression  which  Galen,  who  lived  shortly  after 
his  time,  employs.2  His  word  denoting  blindness , axflvs,3  is 
also  used  in  a similar  way  by  some  of  the  old  medical  writers. 
There  is,  again,  a correctness  and  precision  indicative  of  one 
versed  in  surgical  knowledge  in  his  account  of  the  healing  of 
the  lame  man  by  Peter  and  John,  his  feet  and  ankle  bones 
(tibia  and  fibula)  received  strength,  Trapaxprjya  8e  eo-repecotfyo-ay, 
avrov  at  /3d(T€LS  Kal  ra  o-tyvpa}  Note  also  the  technical 
accuracy  of  his  account  of  the  illness  of  Publius  in  chap, 
xxviii.  8.  7ru/oerots  kcll  hvcrevrepia  (rvvexoyevov  KaraKeio-Oai. 
This  characteristic  of  St.  Luke  is  so  constant  that  we 
are  justified  in  observing  that  “ St.  Matthew,  St.  Mark^ 
and  St,  John  wrote  of  diseases  from  a popular  or  common- 
sense  point  of  view,  while  St.  Luke  largelyuses  the  technical 
language  of  a physician.” 5 The  value  of  the  medical 
experience  of  St.  Luke  was  shown  in  this,  that  it  “ enabled 
him  both  to  form  a proper  judgment  of  the  miraculous 
cures  which  were  performed  by  St.  Paul,  and  to  give  an 
accurate  and  authentic  detail  of  them.”  6 

A comparison  of  the  sixteenth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  with  two  passages  in  the  Second  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  shows  us  that  St.  Luke  joined  St.  Paul  at  a 
time  when  the  Apostle  was  weighed  down  by  sickness.  If 
we  turn  to  the  Epistle,  we  find  St.  Paul  saying,  “When  I 
came  to  Troas  . . 1 had  no  rest  in  my  spirit  because  I found 
not  Titus  my  brother;  but,  taking  my  leave  of  them,  I 
went  into  Macedonia.”  7 And  again,  “ When  we  were  come 
into  Macedonia  our  flesh  had  no  rest.  . . Nevertheless,  God 
that  comforteth  those  that  are  cast  down,  comforted  us  by 
the  coming  of  Titus.”  8 These  words  indicate  mental  and 
bodily  suffering ; so  that  when  on  turning  to  the  Acts  we  read 
that  they,  i.  e.  St.  Paul  and  St.  Timothy,  “ came  down  to 

1 Luke  iv.  38.  of  Healing,  p.  167. 

2 Thus  Galen  divides  fevers  into  tov  6 J.  D . Michaelis’  Introduction  to 

H'syav  rs  icai  ixiKpov  7rvQ£Tov.  de  differ-  the  New  Testament,  edit,  by  Marsh, 

ent.  Febr.  1.  Quoted  by  Wetstein.  yol.  iii.  part  1,  p.  327  (ed.  1823). 

3 Acts  xiii.  11.  4 Acts  iii.  7.  7 2 Cor.  ii.  12,  13. 

5 Dr.  Belcher  on  Our  Lord’s  Miracles  8 2 Cor.  vii.  5,  6 ; compare  with  i.  4. 
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Troas,”  and  then  directly  after  we  read  for  the  first 
time  of  the  presence  of  the  writer,  “ immediately  we  en- 
deavoured to  go  into  Macedonia/’ 1 we  cannot  help  remem- 
bering that  St.  Luke  who  now  joined  St.  Paul  was  “ the 
beloved  physician.” 2 

As  to  the  birthplace  of  St  Luke,  Holy  Scripture  gives  us 
nowhere  any  indications.  Ecclesiastical  writers,  however, 
tell  us  that  he  was  born  in,  or  at  least  belonged  to  a family 
settled  in,  the  Syrian  Antioch.  This  is  the  testimony  of 
Eusebius,3  and  St.  Jerome  adopts  the  same  statement.4 
Greswell,  however,  and  other  modern  writers  assign  to 
Philippi  the  honour  of  being  his  birthplace,  which  opinion 
is  accepted  by  Renan.5  Others  consider  that  the  Alexandrian 
Troas  may  have  been  his  birthplace.  Hug  notes  that  “ he 
could  not  want  opportunities  to  perfect  himself  in  a know- 
ledge of  medicine  in  a scientific  city  like  Antioch ; ” 6 and 
Renan,  that  he  might  have  acquired  his  nautical  knowledge 
at  Philippi,  or  its  port,  Neapolis.  All  this,  however,  is  pure 
conjecture.  Sacred  history  is  silent,  and  Eusebius  did  not 
live  sufficiently  near  the  time  of  the  Apostle  to  be  altogether 
an  unexceptionable  witness,  though  he  reports  the  traditions 
of  earlier  times,  and  such  as  he  deemed  trustworthy.  St. 
Luke,  indeed,  may  not  improbably,  according  to  Eusebius, 
have  been  born  at  Antioch,  and  may  have  taken  up 
his  residence  in  after  life  at  Philippi.7  As  to  the  first- 
named  city,  it  may  be  noted  that  Josephus  tells  us  that  in 
Antioch  at  this  time  were  many  proselytes  from  heathenism 
to  Judaism.8 


1 Acts  xvi.  8 — 10.  3 Col.  iv.  14. 

3 “ AovKag  Si  to  fdv  y'zv&Q  u>v  t&v 

aw’  ’ AvTioxticiG-” — Eccles.  Hist.  Lib. 
iii.  c.  4. 

4 de  Scriptor.  Eccles. ; sub  voce  Lucas. 

5 “ On  ne  doute  plus  que  le  narrateur 
n’ait  ete  un  Macedonien,  ou  plutot  un 
Philippien.”  “ Les  reraarquables  con- 
naissances  nautiques  de  l’auteur  des 
Actes  (voir  surtout  cb.  xxvii.,  xxviii.) 
feraient  croire  qu’il  etait  de  Neapolis 
le  port  de  Philippes.” — Les  Apotres, 
Introd.  p.  xviii. 

6 Hug’s  Introduction  to  New  Testa- 


ment, vol.  ii.  p.  147.  Eng.  translat. 

7 “ The  companion  of  Paul  who 
writes  in  Acts  xvi.  and  xx.  in  the  first 
person,  must  have  parted  from  Paul  in 
Philippi;  for  in  ver.  19  the  “we” 
ceases,  and  the  names  Paul  and  Silas 

are  introduced It  is  not  till 

Paul  reaches  Philippi  again  on  his  next 
journey,  that  Luke  re-appears,  and  the 
first  person  plural  is  used  once  more 
ch.  xx.  5,  6).  It  would  appear,  there- 
fore, as  if  Philippi  had  been  Luke’s 
home.” 

8 Contra  Apion,  lib.  ii.  $ 10. 
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Among  the  Syriac  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum  are 
“ documents  concerning  Edessa,"  which,  it  is  believed 
were  made  use  of  by  Eusebius  in  the  preparation  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  history.  In  these  documents,  which  are 
older,  at  least,  than  the  Nicene  Council,  we  are  told  that 
“ Byzantium,  and  all  the  country  of  Thrace,  and  of  the 
parts  about  it,  as  far  as  the  great  river  [Danube],  the 
boundary  which  separates  it  from  the  barbarians,  re- 
ceived the  Apostle's  ordination  to  the  priesthood  from  Luke 
the  Apostle,  who  himself  built  a Church  there,  and  min- 
istered there  in  his  office  of  ruler  and  guide  which  he  held 
there,  . . 

“Luke,  moreover,  the  Evangelist,  had  such  diligence 
that  he  wrote  the  exploits  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
the  ordinances  and  laws  of  the  ministry  of  their  priesthood, 
and  whither  each  one  of  them  went.  By  his  diligence,  I 
say,  did  Luke  write  these  things,  and  more  than  these ; and 
he  placed  them  in  the  hands  of  Priscilla  and  Aquila,  his  dis- 
ciples; and  they  accompanied  him  up  to  the  day  of  his 
death,  just  as  Timothy  and  Erastus  of  Lystra,  and  Menseus,1 
the  first  disciples  of  the  Apostle,  accompanied  Paul  until 
he  was  taken  up  to  the  city  of  Kome,  because  he  had  with- 
stood Tertullus  the  orator." 2 

1 Probably  Manaen.  See  Acts  xiii.l.  first  three  centuries.  Edinburgh,  Clark, 

2 Syriac  documents  attributed  to  the  1871. 
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OBJECTION  TO  THE  CEEDIBILITY  OF  THE  ACTS. 

We  have  seen,  then,  that  the  external  evidence  in  favour 
of  the  genuineness  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles , and  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  statements  contained  in  it,  is  unassail- 
able, or  at  least  that  it  has  not  been  seriously  assailed.1 

Though  not  quoted  by  name  until  about  a.d.  170,  this 
book  shares  this  disadvantage  with  the  four  Gospels.  It 
was  not  indeed  the  custom  of  Ecclesiastical  writers  to  cite 
the  name  of  the  book  of  Holy  Scripture  which  they  quoted. 
The  attempts  of  heathen  persecutors  to  destroy  the  copies 
of  all  such  writings  may  have  been  the  reason  why  these 
writers  were  thus  silent.  The  desire  to  preserve  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament  from  destruction  led  necessarily  to 
this  habit  of  quoting  them  memoriter,  and  this  renders  it 
oftentimes  difficult  to  determine  with  certainty  whether 
passages  in  the  early  Fathers  are  taken  from  the  sacred 
writings  or  not.  So  that,  though  no  reasonable  doubt  can 
exist  that  they  are  quoting  directly  from  the  books 
of  the  New  Testament,  it  is  not  always  easy  to  prove  that 
they  are  so  doing.  What  is  certain  is,  that  at  the  date  of 
170  a.d.,  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  contained 
in  every  known  list  of  the  books  of  Holy  Scripture,  and 
that  at  and  from  this  date  it  was  quoted  by  name  as  an 
inspired  book  and  the  production  of  St.  Luke,  and  that  no 
doubt  was  ever  expressed  in  those  times  as  to  its 
genuineness. 

1 “ The  authorship  has  been  gener-  been  assigned  to  him,  but  because  all 
ally  ascribed  to  Luke  the  Evangelist,  external  evidence  is  to  that  effect.” — 
not  merely  because  the  third  Gospel  has  Dr.  Davidson,  vol.  ii.  p.  269. 
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Long  before  this  date,  however,  the  Gospel  according., 
to  St.  Luke  is  known  to  have  existed,  and  the  whole 
internal  evidence  is  in  favour  of  the  Acts  of  the  Ajoostles 
having  been  written  by  the  same  hand  as  that  which  pen- 
ned the  Gospel.  This,  indeed,  has  never  been  seriously  im- 
pugned by  sceptics.1  These  books  were  both  of  them 
translated  and  circulated  at  least  in  three  different  versions, 
that  of  the  Syriac,  the  old  Italic,  and  the  Coptic ; and  these,, 
according  to  the  decision  of  competent  critics,  forming  their- 
judgment  by  the  acknowledged  rules  of  criticism,  were 
made  the  latest  of  them  in  the  second  century ; and  Church 
historians,  whose  knowledge  on  such  a subject  cannot  be 
questioned,  tell  us  that  the  Acts  was  written  many  years  be- 
fore that  time,  and  by  the  Evangelist  St.  Luke.  This  direct 
testimony  is,  as  we  have  seen,  rendered  highly  probable, 
from  the  publication  at  the  close  of  the  first  and  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second  century  of  various  Acta,  named 
and  modelled  after  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  referring  to„ 
and  professing,  whether  with  truth  or  not,  to  fill  up  the 
outline  of  events  of  which  the  only  record  we  possess  is. 
that  contained  in  the  genuine  book.2  The  external  evidence, 
is  thus  wholly  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity 
of  this  book.  This  has  never  been  denied.  But  this  is  only 
half  the  testimony  in  behalf  of  this  book.  The  internal 
evidence  is  as  complete  as  the  external. 

Internal  evidence  in  favour  of  the  credibility  of  an  his- 
torical document  consists  in  part,  at  least,  in  the  agreement 
of  such  document  with  the  acknowledged  facts  of  co- 
temporary history,  and  the  consistency  of  new  facts  one 
with  another.  Its  genuineness  depends  upon  the  accord  of 
the  facts  related  and  the  sentiments  expressed  with  the 
known  character  of  the  writer.  If  names  and  incidents  are 
mentioned,  the  internal  evidence  is  stronger  or  weaker  in  pro- 
portion to  their  accord  with  other  trustworthy  documents. 
And  in  proportion  to  the  minuteness  of  this  agreement,  we 
place  a greater  or  less  amount  of  reliance  on  the  authenti- 

1 Q,ue  les  Actes  ont  eu  le  meme  Renan , Les  Apotres , p.  x. 
auteur  quele  troisieme  Evangile  . . n’a  3 See  Section  1. 
jamais  ete  serieusement  conteste.” — 
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city  of  tlie  document  under  examination.  There  may  indeed 
be  an  absence  of  all  cotemporary  documents,  or  of  other 
histories,  with  which  to  compare  the  new  document  or 
history.  And  though  the  truth  of  the  new  document  thus 
standing  alone  is  not  invalidated  by  the  absence  of  all  means 
by  which  we  may  test  its  accuracy,  yet  it  will  be  deprived  of 
the  evidence  by  which  its  accuracy  may  be  so  attested,  and 
by  which  we  may  be  certified  of  its  authenticity.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  case  with  reference  to  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles.  Personal  and  geographical  names  abound  through- 
out this  book.  The  individuals  named,  especially  those 
incidentally  named,  are  known  to  us  from  the  writings  of 
secular  historians,  from  the  existence  of  medals  and  coins, 
as  well  as  of  inscriptions.  Minute  topographical  details 
occur  which  prove  the  acquaintance  of  the  writer  with  the 
places  which  he  mentions,  and  these  have  in  several  in- 
stances been  verified  for  the  first  time  by  the  researches  of 
recent  travellers.1  The  historical  facts  to  which  references 
are  made  are  noticed  with  accuracy.  This  book  fulfils  every 
test  to  which  it  can  be  subjected  in  this  respect,  and  if  only 
canons  of  criticism  were  to  be  considered,  there  would  be 
no  hesitation  in  acknowledging  the  authenticity  of  this 
history  of  the  first  propagation  of  the  truth  in  Jerusalem, 
Judaea,  Samaria,  and  in  the  remaining  provinces  of  the 
Roman  world. 

It  is  evident  that  a book  which  stands  this  test,  and  of 
which  the  accuracy  as  to  events  recorded  in  independent 
documents  cannot  be  impugned,  has  a claim  to  have  its 
credibility  acknowledged  as  to  the  new  facts  related  which 
cannot  be  verified  by  comparison  with  other  authorities. 
If  a book  be  rigidly  accurate  in  all  the  details  contained  in 
it  so  far  as  we  can  subject  them  to  a comparison  with  other 
books,  we  are  called  upon  to  respect  and  to  accept  its 
accuracy  in  those  details  which  cannot  be  so  tested : a 
witness  generally  credible  may  be  relied  on  in  things  about 
which  we  cannot  test  his  credibility,  unless  there  be  special 
reasons  for  distrusting  his  evidence  in  one  direction,  whilst 

1 See  the  Voyages  and  Shipwrecks  and  notes  at  end  of  Introduction  to 
of  St.  Paul  by  James  Smith,  2nd  edit.,  Acts  in  Alford’s  Commentary. 
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accepting  it  in  others;  and  unless  this  ground  for  distrust  can 
be  shown  to  exist  in  the  case  of  this  writer,  then  his  general 
trustworthiness  is  a guarantee  of  the  truth  of  all  he  relates. 
This  is  often  forgotten  by  some  biblical  critics,  who,  receiv- 
ing the  statements  of  Holy  Scripture  which  are  confirmed 
by  secular  monuments  or  by  the  writings  of  antiquity,  and 
being  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  accordance  with  the 
testimony  of  such  evidences,  yet  hesitate  to  accept,  and  even 
deny,  the  facts  which  are  only  known  to  them  from  the 
pages  of  these  Scriptures,  and  this  though  the  discoveries 
made  from  day  to  day  are  narrowing  the  number  of  those 
unsupported  facts,  and  extorting  an  acknowledgment 
from  hostile  witnesses  of  the  wonderful  literal  accuracy  of 
Holy  Scripture.  It  is  however  clear,  that  when  we  can  test 
the  truth  of  a record  in  a large  number  of  particulars,  it  is 
reasonable  that  we  should  extend  our  confidence  and  accept 
as  truth  the  smaller  number  of  unconfirmed  facts.  Putting 
then  aside  all  question  of  the  inspiration  and  the  divine 
character  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  treat- 
ing it  merely  as  the  writing  of  a man  living  at  the  time  when 
the  events  which  he  relates  occurred,  and  having  opportunity 
of  knowing  the  truth  of  what  he  records,  its  conformity  with 
the  notices  of  the  same  events  which  are  preserved  in  the 
pages  of  such  historians  as  Suetonius  and  Tacitus  and 
Josephus,  with  the  inscriptions  and  coins  yet  remaining  to 
us,  and  with  the  geographical  and  other  features  of  nature, 
is  so  striking  as  to  call  upon  us  to  rely  upon  the  fidelity  of 
the  narrative  in  the  few  particulars  about  which  we  as  yet 
have  not  the  same  additional  testimony. 

Another  kind  of  internal  evidence  arises  out  of  what  has 
been  called  the  “ undesigned  coincidences  33  between  the 
Acts  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  With  this  kind  of 
testimony  the  reader  is  no  doubt  familiar  from  the  pages 
of  Biscoe  and  Paley.1  The  latter  has  placed  these  coin- 
cidences in  so  clear  a light,  and  has  stated  with  such 
fairness  the  value  of  the  evidence  which  they  afford, 
and  has  done  so  at  the  same  time  with  such  brevity,  that  it 

1 The  History  of  the  Acts  of  the  1742.  Oxford,  1829. — Horse  Paulinas, 
Holy  Apostles,  by  Richard  Biscoe.  The  by  'William  Paley,  fourth  edition,  Lon- 
Boyle  Lectures,  1736 — 38.  London,  don,  1805. 
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would  be  vain  to  expect  tbat  a successor  in  this  field  will 
add  to  the  clearness  of  Paley’s  statement s,  or  can  state  the 
case  with  greater  moderation  than  he  has  done,,  whilst  he 
would  almost  certainly  not  be  equally  concise.1  In  place 
then  of  attempting  to  restate  the  argument,  or  to  traverse 
the  same  field,  I refer  the  reader  to  the  writer  last  cited. 
Dr.  Davidson  indeed  admits,  that  since  fl ( Paley  explored  this 
field,  many  believe  that  he  set  the  whole  argument  in  its 
clearest  light  and  vindicated  the  credibility  of  both,  by 
showing  that  the  writer  of  the  history  did  not  copy  from 
the  author  of  the  Epistles,  or  vice  versa , but  that  the  coin- 
cidences are  undesigned .”  Such  evidence  however,  he  goes 
on  to  say,  “ has  not  appeared  satisfactory  to  all,”  though  he 
does  not  assign  any  grounds  for  such  dissatisfaction,  but 
adds,  awe  shall  examine  it  under  the  following  heads : 

“ (1)  The  general  conduct  and  teaching  of  the  Apostle  Paul 
as  set  forth  in  the  work. 

(2)  Various  particulars  in  the  book  disagreeing  with 
other  writings. 

(3)  The  nature  and  form  of  the  speeches  interspersed. 

(4)  The  historical  narratives.”  2 

Now  of  these  four  classes  of  objections  one  only  can  be 
used  to  invalidate  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  authenticity 
of  this  book  arising  out  of  the  undesigned  coincidences. 
If  indeed  there  were  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  “ various 
particulars.  . disagreeing  with  other  writings,”  by  which  Dr. 
Davidson  seems  to  mean  “ other  writings  ” in  the  canon 
of  Holy  Scripture,  this  would  be  indeed  an  objection  of  great 
weight,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  fairly  and  fully  considered. 

Having  given  the  four  heads  under  which  are  arranged 
all  objections  used  by  him,  Dr.  Davidson  proceeds  to  state 
these  objections  in  detail.  These  I shall  endeavour  to  ex- 
amine as  briefly  as  the  nature  of  the  case  admits.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  it  is  right  to  say  that  these  objections  are 
only  selected  by  Dr.  Davidson  from  the  writings  of  modern 
critics,  almost  all  of  the  German  school,  and  that  he  has 

1 To  these  may  he  added  some  few  Mr.  George  Kawlinson’s  Bampton  Lec- 
instances  which  are  pointed  out  in  Pro-  tures. 

fessor  J.  J.  Blunt’s  volume  on  the  Ye-  2 Davidson’s  Introduction,  vol.  ii.  p. 
racity  of  the  Gospels,  and  others  in  207. 
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merely  reiterated  and  supported  tliem  by  remarks  of  liis  own. 
By  so  doing,  however,  he  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
these  various  objections,  and  by  the  earnestness  and  ability 
with  which  he  urges  them,  he  evidently  is  willing  to  accept 
this  responsibility.  His  work,  then,  I assume  gives  us  in  a 
convenient  form  all  the  objections  which  he  thinks  can  be 
urged,  and  they  are  stated  in  as  clear  and  forcible  a manner 
as  an  advocate  conversant  with  the  subject  can  state  them. 
Candour  requires  that  I should  say  that  the  objections 
appear  to  me  destitute  of  any  weight  whatever,  and  that 
most  of  them  may  be  answered  by  any  one  moderately 
acquainted  with  Holy  Scripture  and  able  to  compare 
passage  with  passage.  At  the  same  time  I feel  that  this 
may  be  because  I naturally  consider  them  from  the 
point  of  view  of  one  who  believes  in  the  inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture,  though  I am  willing  to  examine  the  subject 
without  reference  to  this  consideration.  As,  however,  the 
objections  are  stated  by  a writer  of  the  information  and 
familiarity  with  the  subject  which  Dr.  Davidson  possesses,  it 
must  needs  be  that  these  objections — feeble  as  they  often 
seem  to  be — have  a weight  and  exercise  an  influence 
upon  minds  entitled  to  be  respected,  and  may  influence 
the  practical  conclusion  of  men  in  so  serious  a question  as 
that  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of  the  scripture 
of  the  New  Testament.  That  I may  not  seem  to  deal 
unfairly,  I shall  state  all  the  objections,  and  give  them,  so 
far  as  space  will  allow,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Davidson,  or, 
when  I quote  from  others,  in  the  words  of  the  writer  cited. 
If  in  doing  so  I am  unavoidably  tedious,  I trust  that  the 
necessity  of  not  passing  over  any  objection  will  be  deemed 
a sufficient  apology,  since  the  conclusions  from  the  par- 
ticular objections  which  Dr.  Davidson  names  are  these — 

(1)  That  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  was  not 
written  by  St.  Luke. 

(2)  That  it  was  not  published  until  the  second  century. 

(3)  That  it  is  untrustworthy  in  all  its  historical  details. 

(4)  That  it  was  written  for  the  purpose  of  exalting  St. 
Paul,  and  if  not  of  disparaging  St.  Peter,  yet  of  placing  the 
first-named  Apostle  above  him  ; and  that  this  is  so  apparent 
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that  the  writer,  because  his  purpose  is  evident,  has  failed  in 
attaining  his  object. 

The  first  objection  taken  by  Dr.  Davidson  to  the  authority 
of  this  book  arises  out  of  the  silence  of  the  writer  in  regard 
to  many  incidents,  especially  of  several  in  the  life  of  St. 
Paul;  he  finds  there  notices  of  “ repeated  journeys  which 
the  Apostle  made  ” to  Jerusalem,  some  of  which  are  satisfac- 
torily explained,  others  not,1  and  he  thinks  the  writer  ought 
to  have  given  particulars  and  explanations  of  these  journeys. 
Later  on  he  is  perplexed  with  other  omissions,  and  these  add 
to  his  want  of  faith  in  this  book. 

But  is  this  really  a valid  objection  to  the  genuineness  of 
any  book  ? 

Objections  arising  out  of  the  absence  of  details  which 
it  is  thought  ought  to  be  found  in  a book,  can  only  be  fairly 
urged  by  those  who  have  considered  the  scope  of  the  book, 
and  possess  some  insight  into  the  intentions  of  the  writer. 
The  absence,  again,  should  be  very  marked  and  such  as 
would  strike  every  reader,  since  the  studies,  the  feelings,  or 
the  prepossessions  of  a reader,  apart  from  any  mistake  on 
his  side  as  to  the  object  of  the  book,  will  lead  him  often- 
times to  desire  fuller  details  or  confirmation  on  points 
which  it  may  be  wholly  beside  the  object  of  the  book  to 
supply.  Nor  is  such  silence,  even  when  marked,  thought 
any  argument  against  the  authenticity  of  a book,  though  it 
may  be  as  to  the  competency  or  judgment  of  the  writer. 
If  then  the  reader  should  decide  in  his  own  mind  that 
the  biographer  of  the  Apostles  might  have  supplied  in- 
formation which  is  wanting  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles , this  in  no  wise  impeaches  the  accuracy  of 
what  is  given  there.  Granting  that  there  may  be  omis- 
sions, and  that  we  are  made  aware  of  this  fact  by  the 
various  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  yet,  it  may  be  noted,  there 
is  a certain  critical  value  in  the  very  omissions  which 
we  regret.  Had  the  writer  of  the  Acts  sought  to  make  his 
history  credible,  he  would  have  wrought  out  some  of  the 
omitted  incidents,  and  stated  in  greater  detail  what  he 
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has  given  so  concisely.  If  he  had  endeavoured  to  make  a 
fictitious  history  pass  as  genuine,  he  would  have  been 
careful  to  make  it  accord  with  the  hints  and  suggestions 
in  the  Epistles.  On  the  other  hand,  the  writer  of  the 
Epistles  has  been  equally  indifferent  to  the  same  consider- 
ation, and  has  noticed  incidents  of  which  there  is  hardly  a 
hint  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles;  yet  under  any  hypothesis 
one  of  these  books  must  have  been  written  before  the 
other.  Whilst,  then,  we  may  regret  the  absence  of  informa- 
tion which  we  had  hoped  to  have  found  in  the  Acts , one 
thing  is  clear,  that  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  make  the 
two,  the  history  and  the  Epistles,  agree  one  with  the  other, 
so  that  every  coincidence  of  expression  and  of  narration 
when  met  with  is  all  the  more  valuable  because  of  its  being 
manifestly  undesigned.  But  is  there  any  reason  why  we 
should  expect  to  find  in  the  Acts  the  details  which  Dr.  David- 
son misses  ? If  the  narrative  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
had  been  a biography  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  we  might 
fairly  have  expected  that  many  incidents  omitted  from  the 
history  would  have  been  preserved  in  the  biography.  Then 
we  might  have  been  told  when  and  where  St.  Peter  was 
born,  the  station  of  his  father,  the  time  of  his  marriage,  the 
number  of  his  children,  the  period  of  his  death,  and  many 
other  facts  which  we  naturally  look  for  in  a biography, 
especially  in  one  written  by  a cotemporary  and  a com- 
panion. So  again  of  St.  Paul,  we  are  not  told  why  he 
desired  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  when  his  work  might  seem 
to  have  demanded  his  presence  at  Ephesus,  save  his 
natural  desire  as  a Jew  to  be  present  at  the  great  feast  in 
the  temple.  Again,  we  learn  nothing  of  his  birth  and 
parentage,  only  the  most  meagre  hints  as  to  his  educa- 
tion, nothing  of  his  death ; so  that  it  is  true,  as  the  critic 
says,  that  some  things  “ are  satisfactorily  explained,  others 
not.”  Before,  however,  we  censure  such  omission,  we 
must  be  satisfied  that  the  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
is  a book  of  biography.  This  it  clearly  is  not.  The  lives 
of  the  Apostles  are  not  recorded,  but  the  acts  of  the 
Apostles,  and  those  acts  only  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the 
manifestation  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  as  shown  in 
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the  expansion  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  The  reason  why 
St.  Paul  “ would  not  consent  to  stay  at  Ephesus  ” 1 at  one 
time,  and  why  he  “ abandoned  the  field  of  his  operations 
at  Ephesus  ” 2 at  another  time,  may  then  probably  have  been 
omitted  because  these  facts  in  no  ways  tended  to  the  object 
which  St.  Luke  keeps  steadily  in  view,  the  triumph  of  the 
Church  over  the  persecutions  of  its  enemies,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  the  promise  of  Christ  that  “ the  gates  of  hell 
should  not  prevail  against  it,”  3 and  the  rapid  growth  and 
extension  of  the  Church  during  the  years  immediately  follow- 
ing the  ascension  of  our  Lord  into  heaven. 

The  next  objection  of  Dr.  Davidson  is,  that  “ the  general 
conduct  and  teaching  of  St.  Paul,  as  set  forth  in  the  work, 
is  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tone  of  his  Epistles,  and  with 
the  fact  that  St.  Paul  was  the  Apostle  to  the  Gentiles.”  In 
opposition  to  this  fact  the  writer  of  the  Acts  represents  him  as 
having  preached  continually  in  the  synagogues  of  the  Jews ; 
and  while  in  his  Epistles  St.  Paul  deprecates  the  observance 
of  Jewish  ceremonies,  the  Acts  represents  him  as  careful  of 
the  observance  of  the  rules  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

This  objection  would  be  important  if  it  were  sustained  by 
/comparison  of  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles.  It  is  not  so 
sustained.  The  objection  itself  seems  to  be  based  on  a 
misconception  of  the  whole  of  the  Scriptural  documents. 
St.  Paul  nowhere  speaks  as  though  he  had  no  word  of 
instruction  nor  of  comfort  to  the  Jew.  His  message  is  to 
J ew  and  to  Gentile  alike,  not  to  one  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
other.  He  at  no  time  turned  away  from  the  Jews  until  they 
had  turned  from  him ; and  this  necessarily  implies  that  he 
had  first  turned  to  the  Jews,  and  had  sought  to  declare  his 
message  to  them — in  other  words,  that  his  mission  compre- 
hended them  even  though  it  extended  to  the  Gentiles  also;4 
indeed,  the  accusation  of  his  enemies  was,  that  he  taught 
“all  the  Jews  which  are  among  the  Gentiles  to  forsake 
Moses.”5  He  is  called  a teacher,  or  an  “Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles,”6  not  because  his  mission  was  to  the  Gentiles 
only,  but  because,  unlike  the  prophets  under  the  old  dis- 

1 Davidson,  ii.  p,  207.  4 Acts  xviii.  6.  5 Acts  xxi.  21, 

2 Ibid.  p.  208.  3 Matt.  xvi.  18.  c 1 Tim.  ii.  7 ; 2 Tim.  i.  11, 
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pensation,  his  mission  embraced  both  Jew  and  Gentile. 
Though  it  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Gospel 
that  it  was  preached  “ to  the  poor,”1  we  are  not  to  infer  from 
this  that  it  was  not  preached  to  the  rich,  but  that,  unlike 
the  philosophic  systems  of  the  heathen  world,  it  addressed 
both.  So  of  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles  and  the  mission 
of  St.  Paul  to  them.  The  great  truth  which  he  everywhere 
proclaimed  was  this,  that  there  was  no  difference  in  Christ 
between  the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  that  they  had  the  same 
Lord,  the  same  need  of  a Redeemer,  the  same  message  of 
salvation.  Having  proved  that  all,  “both  Jews~and  Gen- 
tiles,” were  under  sin,2  he  tells  his  Christian  converts  that 
they  were  all  baptized  into  one  body,  “ whether  they  be 
Jews  or  Gentiles,  whether  they  be  bond  or  free.”3  His 
teaching  was  that  there  is  “ tribulation  and  anguish  upon 
every  soul  of  man  that  doeth  evil,  of  the  Jew  first,  and  also 
of  the  Gentile ; but  glory,  honour,  and  power  to  every  man 
that  worketh  good,  to  the  Jew  first,  and  also  to  the  Gentile.”4 
If,  then,  we  were  to  find  him  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles — 
as  Dr.  Davidson  thinks  he  ought,  consistently  with  his 
being  the  “Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,”  to  have  done — ex- 
cluding the  Jew  from  his  ministry,  and  addressing  himself 
exclusively,  or  even  chiefly,  to  the  Gentiles,  and  yet  in  the 
Epistles  declaring  over  and  over  again  that  there  was  but 
“ one  body,”5  and  that  all  Christians,  of  whatever  race,  were 
“ one  in  Christ  Jesus,”  this  might  throw  some  suspicion  on 
the  authenticity  of  one  or  other  of  these  writings.  The 
contrary,  however,  is  the  fact : in  the  Epistles  he  proclaims 
the  oneness  of  all  men  in  Christ  f and  consistently  with  this 
fundamental  Christian  principle  we  find  him  everywhere  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  preaching  to  both  alike,  and  showing 
thus  practically  that  there  is  no  difference  between  the  Jew 
and  the  Greek  : for  the  same  Lord  “ over  all  is  rich  unto 
all  that  call  upon  Him.”7 

Nor  is  there  anything  in  any  of  his  Epistles  which 
countenances  the  belief  that  St.  Paul  was  indifferent  to  the 

1 Matt.  xi.  5.  2 Rom.  iii,  9.  5 Ephes.  iv.  4. 

3 1 Cor.  xii.  13.  e Gal.  iii.  28  ; Eph.  ii.  14. 

4 Rom.  ii.  9,  10.  7 Rom.  x.  12. 
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welfare  of  the  Jew,  nor  that  he  was  the  “ Apostle  to  the 
Gentiles”  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Jew.  Throughout  his 
Epistles  the  tenderness  of  St.  Paul  and  his  burning  zeal  for 
his  “ brethren  after  the  flesh,”  is  referred  to  again  and  again, 
and  what  by  his  pen  he  affirms  that  he  felt,  he  shows  by 
his  conduct  as  recorded  by  St.  Luke.  Thus  in  writing,  to 
the  Church  at  Pome,  he  says,  “ I have  great  heaviness  and 
continual  sorrow  in  my  heart ; for  I could  wish  that  myself 
were  accursed  from  Christ  for  my  brethren,  my  kinsmen 
according  to  the  flesh.”1  Pleading  with  them,  he  says, 
“ Brethren,  my  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  for  Israel 
is,  that  they  might  be  saved;”2  so  that  we  should  have 
grounds  for  surprise  and  even  for  doubt  about  the  author- 
ship of  the  Epistles  or  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles , if  in  this 
latter  book  we  found  him  represented  as  in  any  way  dis- 
regarding the  Jews,  and  not  attempting  to  make  them 
sharers  in  the  same  grace  which  he  had  received.  He  could 
only  have  become  indifferent  to  their  conversion  from  a 
belief  in  the  hopelessness  of  all  attempts  to  bring  them 
within  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  Church,  and  from  a con- 
viction that  they  had  been  utterly  rejected  of  God.  Yet  so 
far  was  this  from  being  the  belief  of  St.  Paul,  that  he  asks, 
as  though  it  were  a conclusion  too  monstrous  for  belief, 
“ Hath  God  cast  away  His  people  ? God  forbid,  for  I also 
am  an  Israelite,  of  the  seed  of  Abraham,  of  the  tribe  of 
Benjamin.  God  hath  not  cast  away  His  people  which  He 
foreknew.”3  His  faith,  indeed,  taught  him  “that  Israel 
shall  be  saved  ;”4  accordingly,  ashe  himself  asserts,  he  ceased 
not  to  teach  among  the  Jews  as  well  as  to  the  Gentiles. 
Thus,  in  writing  to  the  Corinthians,  he  says,  “ Unto  the  Jews 
I became  as  a Jew,  that  I might  gain  the  Jews ; to  them  that 
are  under  the  law,  that  I might  gain  them  that  are  under  the 
law.”5  It  is  true  that  Christ  was  revealed  to  St.  Paul  in 
order  that  he  “ might  preach  Him  among  the  heathen,” 6 and 
that  he  was  “ ordained  a preacher  and  an  apostle,  a teacher 
of  the  Gentiles,” r yet  the  “ Gospel  of  the  uncircumcision 
was  committed  unto  ” him  “ as  the  Gospel  of  the  circumcision 

1 Rom.  ix.  2,  3.  4 Ibid.  xi.  26.  6 1 Cor.  ix.  20. 

2 Ibid.  x.  1.  3 Ibid.  xi.  1,  2.  6 Gal.  i.  16.  7 1 Tim.  ii.  7. 
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was  unto  Peter/’1  but  only  as  it  was  committed  unto  Peter ; 
and  since  this  did  not  hinder  Peter  from  preaching  to  the 
uncircumcised,  as  in  the  case  of  Cornelius  and  of  others,  so 
St.  Paul  being  “ a teacher  of  the  Gentiles/’  did  not  pre- 
vent his  being  a teacher  of  the  Jews  also,  and  of  assisting 
to  make  the  Gentiles  “ to  partake  of  the  spiritual  things  ” 
of  the  Jews  ;2  not,  however,  to  supplant  them  or  eject  them 
from  the  vineyard  of  God.  Now  compare  this  testimony  of 
the  Epistles  with  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  as  exhibited 
in  the  Acts,  where  we  are  told  that  he  “ preached  the  word 
of  God  in  the  synagogue  of  the  Jews/’3  and  we  shall  see 
the  perfect  harmony  which  exists  between  these  two  records 
in  their  exhibition  of  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul.  Nor  must 
we  forget  that  these  synagogues  were  at  that  moment,  when 
the  heathen  were  seeking  after  something  more  sure  and 
satisfying  than  the  old  mythological  fables  philosophized 
into  nothingness,  resorted  to  by  “ Greeks”4  and  by  “ Gen- 
tiles,”5 as  well  as  by  Israelites.  Thus  of  Antioch  in 
Pisidia  we  read,  “’When  the  Jews  were  gone  out  of  the 
synagogue,  the  Gentiles  besought  that  these  words  might 
be  preached  to  them  the  next  Sabbath,”6  and  accordingly 
“ the  next  Sabbath  day  came  almost  the  whole  city  together 
to  hear  the  word  of  God,”  so  that  “ when  the  Jews  saw  the 
multitudes  they  were  filled  with  envy,”  and  thus  “the 
word  of  God  was  published  throughout  all  the  region,”  to 
Jew  and  to  Gentile  alike.  At  Corinth,  again,  St.  Paul 
“ reasoned  in  the  synagogue  every  Sabbath,  and  persuaded 
the  Jew  and  the  Greek.”7  In  one  of  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul  we  read  his  assertion  that  “unto  the  Jews”  he  “ became 
as  a Jew,”8  and  was  careful  to  perform  the  rites  of  the 
Mosaic  law.  This,  also,  is  what  we  find  him  doing  as  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  purifying  himself  accord- 
ing to  the  prescribed  ritual  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  going 
into  the  temple  as  required  by  the  law.9  And  neither  in 
the  Epistles,  nor  in  this  book  of  the  Acts , is  there  any 
intimation  that  the  Jewish  converts — and  all  the  Apostles 

1 Gal.  ii.  7.  2 Rom.  xv.  27.  6 Ibid.  7 Acts  xviii.  4. 

3 Acts  xiii.  5.  8 1 Cor.  ix.  20. 

4 Ibid.  xiv.  1.  5 Ibid.  xiii.  42.  9 Acts  xxi.  21 — 28. 
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were  Jews — were  free  to  disregard  the  observances  of  the 
Mosaic  law,  to  which  by  birth  they  had  been  bound.  It  is, 
then,  no  objection  to  the  historic  accuracy  of  the  book  of 
the  Acts  of  the  Ajpostles}  that  it  sets  forth  a man  who  sys- 
tematically went  to  the  Jews  first,  and  continued  to  address 
them  till  he  was  driven  to  find  another  audience,  and  that 
St.  Paul  is  represented  as  seeking  “ his  own  countrymen 
first,  labouring  among  them  till  he  could  do  so  no  longer, 
and  leaving  them  with  reluctance  to  go  to  the  Gentiles.” 1 
This,  whatever  may  be  said  for  or  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Apostle  in  his  mission  in  this  respect,  is  in  perfect  harmony 
with  every  word  of  his  Epistles,  and  with  all  the  facts  of 
Christianity.  The  Apostles  were  sent  forth  to  gather  men 
into  “ one  fold,” 2 to  preach  alike  to  the  circumcision  and 
to  the  uncircumcision,  though  to  the  circumcision  first,  and 
to  “ break  down  the  middle  wall  of  separation”3  between 
the  Jew  and  the  Gentile,  and  St.  Paul  throughout  his  whole 
career  was  mindful  of  this  charge. 

Other  objections,  though  not  standing  next  in  order  to 
this  latter,  in  the  pages  of  Dr.  Davidson  it  will  be  con- 
venient to  classify  and  examine  in  this  place.  In  the 
speeches  of  St.  Peter,  the  critic  discovers  a “ Pauline  idea  ” 
which  compels  him  to  reject  them  as  unhistorical,  whilst  often 
in  the  speeches  of  St.  Paul  he  detects  the  presence  of  a 
“ Petrine  idea  ” which  compels  him  consistently  with  his 
system  to  reject  these  speeches  also,  or  at  least  to  regard 
them  as  unauthoritative.  He  says,  “ The  centre  and  sub- 
stance of  the  Pauline  ministry  consisted  of  mam’s  universal 
sinfulness,  justification  by  faith  without  works,  and  the 
abolition  of  the  law.  How  prominently  these  appear  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Romans  and  Galatians  is  plain  to  every 
reader.  Hone  of  them  is  inculcated  in  Paul's  discourse  to 
Jews  and  Gentiles  recorded  in  the  Acts.”  4 The  difficulty 
or  objection  is  here  twofold — the  existence  of  “ a Pauline 
idea,”  and  then  its  absence  in  the  apologetic  speeches  re- 
corded in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

What  is  meant  by  a Pauline  idea  ” ? Its  nature  Dr. 

1 Dr.  Davidson’s  Introduction,  vol.  2 John  x.  16.  Dph.  ii.  14. 
ii.  p.  210.  4 Davidson,  ii.  212. 
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Davidson  explains  to  consist  in  the  presence  of  certain 
doctrines.  But  how  far  can  these  be  considered  “ Pauline  ” ? 
In  the  dark  ages  there  was  a popular  story  in  which  the  origin 
of  the  Apostles’  Creed  was  related.  In  it  each  of  the  twelve 
is  represented  as  contributing  a single  sentence,  and  the 
whole  of  these  sentences  united  in  one  became  the  early 
creed  of  the  Christian  Church.  Frescoes  on  walls,  old 
glass  in  windows,  have  perpetuated  this  pleasant  story, 
which,  however,  has  no  claim  to  be  regarded  as  historic. 
Modern  criticism  has  discarded  this  old  traditional  myth 
or  fable  : it  has  done  more,  it  has  appropriated  the  “ idea  ” 
to  itself.  According  to  the  teaching  of  the  “ higher 
criticism,”  Christianity  is  made  up  of  a number  of  “ ideas,” 
contributed  to  the  common  stock  by  different  apostles. 
Thus  the  “ Pauline  idea,”  the  contribution  of  St.  Paul,  is 
“ man’s  universal  sinfulness,  justification  by  faith  without 
works,  and  the  abolition  of  the  law,”  1 and,  as  the  writer 
elsewhere  adds,  “ redemption  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.”  2 The 
“ Petrine  idea,”  the  contribution  of  St.  Peter  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  may  be  traced  in  the 
various  Judaizing  elements  which  still  exist  in  Christianity. 
The  influence  of  St.  John  is  exhibited  in  the  prominence  of 
the  doctrine  of  the  love  of  God  towards  mankind.  Thus 
far  the  old  dark-ages  myth  and  the  modern  critical  cc  idea  ” 
are  at  one.  The  latter  is  but  an  idealized  form  of  the  older 
legend.  Here,  however,  the  resemblance  fails,  and  the  two 
become  antagonistic.  In  the  fancy,  as  it  appeared  in  the 
dark  ages,  each  apostle  contributed  a truth  which  then 
became  the  common  property  of  the  whole  Church  : in  the 
story,  as  it  appears  in  the  writings  of  the  modern  critical 
school,  each  apostle  brought  indeed  a personal  “ idea  ” into 
Christianity,  but  he  brought  it  not  as  a contribution  to  the 
common  stock,  he  kept  it,  at  least  for  his  lifetime,  rigidly 
to  himself,  so  that  a writing  in  which  t(  universal  sinfulness, 
justification  by  faith  without  works,  and  redemption  by  the 
blood  of  Jesus  ” appears  is — whatever  external  evidence 
may  affirm  to  the  contrary — the  writing  or  the  speech  of 
St.  Paul : wherever  we  have  any  trace  of  the  influence  of 

1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  212.  2 Ibid.,  p.  211. 
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Judaism,  there  is  the  language  or  the  hand  of  St.  Peter, 
though  the  speech  or  the  writing  may  profess  to  be  that  of 
St.  Paul.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  this  conclusion  of 
the  modern  critical  school  cannot  be  proven,  and  is  con- 
trary to  the  testimony  given  in  writings  which  are  vouched 
for  as  authentic  by  abundant  external  evidence.  It  is  a 
conclusion  which  rests  only  on  the  readiness  of  the  mind  to 
accept  it  as  true  without  examination.  One  or  two  words, 
then,  as  to  its  antecedent  probability. 

In  the  nature  of  things  we  may  expect  to  find  an  apostle, 
like  other  teachers,  turning  more  frequently  and  more  fondly 
to  one  “idea”  or  truth  of  Christianity  than  to  others. 
It  is  so  now,  it  ever  has  been  so,  from  the  constitution  of 
the  human  mind  we  are  justified  in  believing  that  it  always 
will  be  so.  One  man  will,  from  the  circumstances  of  his 
past  life,  and  from  natural  temperament,  dwell  more 
constantly  on  the  tokens  of  God^s  love;  another  will 
delight  to  set  forth  more  constantly  the  evidences  of  His 
almighty  power : one  lingering  longer  on  His  pardoning 
mercy,  another  on  His  sustaining  love.  This  is  but 
nature,  and  grace  does  not  destroy  nature,  but  spiritualizes 
it ; it  corrects  its  shortcomings,  it  strengthens  it  where 
but  for  this  it  would  be  feeble,  and  it  inspires  it  with  a 
loftier  motive  for  action.  What  Saul  was,  that  we  may  still 
trace  in  St.  Paul.  What  Peter  was  before  the  outpouring 
of  the  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  that  he  substantially 
was  afterwards,  less  self-confident,  indeed,  which  was  his 
weakness,  but  not  less  bold. 

Bearing  this  truth  in  remembrance,  we  should,  then, 
expect  to  trace  some  difference  in  the  writings  and  speeches 
of  men,  so  different  in  natural  disposition  and  in  the  gift 
of  intellect,  as  St.  John,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul.  We  have 
reason,  before  examining  their  writings,  to  anticipate  that 
one  will  recur  more  frequently  to  one  feature  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme  of  doctrine,  the  other  to  a different  feature. 
This,  however,  will  not  justify  us  in  inferring  that  the 
“ idea,”  thought,  or  truth,  most  frequently  insisted  on  by 
any  one  of  them,  was  the  produce  of  his  own  mind,  and  the 
growth  of  his  own  consciousness,  and  was  not  inspired  from 
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without,  and  was  not,  therefore,  the  common  possession  of  all 
of  the  Apostles.  For  what,  after  all,  is  the  source  of  this  “Paul- 
ine idea  ? ” Did  it  rise  out  of  the  waste  of  old  Pharisaism  ? 
Is  it  an  echo  of  -the  teaching  of  the  classical  schools  of 
Tarsus  ? or  did  the  Apostle  carry  it  off  with  him  from 
Judaism  or  from  heathenism  ? From  none  of  these — thus 
much  Dr.  Davidson  must  needs  confess,  for  if  from  any 
of  these  it  would  not  be  “ Pauline.”  If,  however,  as  we 
allege,  and  as  the  whole  of  his  writings  show,  St.  Paul  learnt 
it  from  the  teaching  of  Christ,  then  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  un- 
derstand how  the  “ idea  ” could  become  his  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  other  Apostles,  who  had  listened  to  Christ's  teaching 
whilst  they  accompanied  Him  in  his  journeys  throughout 
Judaea  and  Galilee.  “ He  that  believeth  and  is  baptized 
shall  be  saved”1  are  the  words  of  Christ ; and  salvation  thus 
promised  and  imparted  to  the  individual  is  justification, 
if  justification  be  taken  as  the  making  just,  and  not  in  a 
mere  forensic  sense  of  being  declared  just.  Now,  this  so- 
called  “ Pauline  idea  ” was  the  common  property  of  all 
who  believed  in  Christ,  and  was  taught  them  as  the  ground 
of  their  hope  and  expectation  of  salvation,  so  that  whether 
dwelt  on  more  frequently  or  no  by  one  or  the  other  of  the 
Apostles,  it  was  in  no  sense  the  peculiar  property  of  St. 
Paul,  and  would  necessarily  appear  in  the  writings  and 
speeches  of  others  beside  him.  Hence  in  this  very  particu- 
lar Dr.  Davidson  confesses  that  “ the  Apostle  Peter  speak- 
ing in  the  Acts  goes  as  far  as  Paul.  He  preaches  the  forgive- 
ness of  sin  oftener  than  the  latter,  calls  the  law  an  intolerable 
burden,  and  states  universal  salvation  by  the  grace  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  Acts  xv.  7, 11.”  ? Thus  St.  Peter,  in  the 
very  commencement  of  the  Apostolic  ministry,  echoing  the 
“ idea,”  and  using  these  words  of  his  Master,  says,  “ Repent, 
and  be  baptized  every  one  of  you  for  the  remission  of  sins, 
and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  For  the 
promise  is  to  you,  and  to  your  children,  and  to  all  that  are 
afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call.”  3 
This  is  Pauline,  it  is  equally  Petrine,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  it  is  Christine. 

1 Mark  xvi.  16.  2 Da-vidson,  ii.  p.  212.  s Acts  ii.  38,  39. 
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A speech  of  St.  Peter  occurring  later  in  the  book  of  the 
Acts  1 is  rejected  by  Dr.  Davidson  for  a similar  reason.  It 
is,  he  thinks,  more  Pauline  than  Petrine,  and  an  additional 
ground  for  suspicion  is  that  a few  words  in  the  speech  bear, 
as  he  considers,  a resemblance  to  some  words  of  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Romans.2  In  what  the  resemblance 
consists  it  would  require  great  ingenuity  to  discover,  and 
greater  still  to  make  apparent  to  most  readers.  There 
is  hardly  one  word  in  common  in  the  two  passages,  and  the 
whole  of  the  resemblance  arises  from  the  fact  that  both 
writers  were  Christian  teachers,  living  at  the  same  time, 
surrounded  by  the  like  circumstances,  and  sharers  in  the 
same  ministry.  Again,  one  verse  3 occurring  in  this  speech 
of  St.  Peter  is  marked  as  suspicious  by  Dr.  Davidson, 
because  he  considers  it  not  altogether  unlike  a passage  in 
one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,4  though  beyond  the  fact  that  each 
passage  contains  the  word  peace  " there  is  no  resemblance 
between  them.  But,  says  Dr.  Davidson,  the  resemblance  is 
easily  accounted  for,  as  the  speech  is  certainly  not  genuine, 
and  he  alleges  as  a sufficient  reason  for  coming  to  this  con- 
clusion that  it  is  fitter  for  St.  Paul  than  for  St.  Peter.  He 
tells  us  that  St.  Peter  never, (C  or  but  rarely,"  uses  such 
sentences  as  that  “ God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,"  and 
that  through  the  name  of  Christ  “ whosoever  believes  in 
Him,  shall  obtain  remission  of  their  sins,"  and  when  these 
and  many  other  passages  in  his  speeches  and  Epistles  con- 
tradict this,  he  simply  rejects  the  passages  because  they  do 
not  accord  with  his  a priori  conclusion  of  what  St.  Peter 
might  and  would  have  said.  In  short,  all  external  evidences, 
and  all  internal  as  well,  are  declared  worthless  except  such 
as  conform  to  the  internal  prepossessions  of  a modern 
critic. 

But  if  St.  Peter's  speeches  are  rejected  as  not  being 
genuine  because  a few  words  in  them  resemble  some  few 
words  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles,  Dr.  Davidson  does  not 
treat  St.  Paul  with  any  more  consideration.  Thus  he 
decides  that  the  speech  spoken  by  St.  Paul  at  Antioch  in 


1 Actsx.  34 — 43. 

2 Ecm.  ii.  10. 


3 Acts  ii.  36. 
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Pisidia,  and  recorded  in  the  Acts,1  is  not  genuine,  because 
the  first  part  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  speech  of  St. 
Stephen,  whilst  the  latter  part  has  more  of  the  Petrine 
than  of  the  Pauline  idea.  As  though  we  ought  not  to 
expect  to  find  traces  of  St.  Stephen's  speech  in  the  language 
of  St.  Paul  whether  spoken  or  written;  as  though  that 
remarkable  exposition  of  St.  Stephen's  faith  which  pre- 
pared St.  Paul  for  his  conversion  would  not,  almost  neces- 
sarily, have  been  branded  on  his  memory,  and  have  tinged 
his  whole  after  thought  and  speech.  As  to  the  latter  part 
of  the  charge,  that  the  speech  ought  to  be  rejected  be- 
cause it  resembles  in  some  of  its  features  a speech  of  St. 
Peter,  or  at  least  contains  in  it  some  trace  of  “ the  Petrine 
idea,"  the  author  is  applying  a novel  canon  of  criticism  by 
which  to  test  the  genuineness  of  this  speech.  The  speech 
of  St.  Peter  is  rejected  as  untrustworthy,  because  it  is  thought 
to  resemble  a speech  of  St.  Paul's,  and  St.  Paul's  speech  is 
at  the  same  time  rejected,  because  it  resembles  the  speak- 
ing of  St.  Peter.  “ The  address  of  Peter  contains  a Paul- 
ine sentiment,"  2 it  is  accordingly  rejected.  There  is  in 
the  speech  of  St.  Paul  at  Antioch 3 a “ paragraph  which 
resembles  Peter's  first  discourse,  . . and  a Judaistic  tinge 
detracts  from  its  true  type."  4 Therefore,  it  is  in  a similar 
way  rejected.  It  is  a weariness  of  the  flesh  and  of  the 
spirit  to  dwell  on  such  childish  attempts  at  exercising 
“ the  critical  faculty,"  and  I feel  that  I ought  to  apologize 
to  my  readers  for  doing  that  which  it  is  as  irksome  for  me 
to  write  as  it  will  be  for  others  to  read.  Yet  it  is  right  to 
notice  such  objections,  since  on  these  childish  grounds  the 
authenticity  of  the  Acts  is  impugned  by  many  even  adult 
persons  in  these  days. 

Much  of  what  is  said  about  “ the  Pauline " or  “ the 
Petrine  idea  " seems  to  have  arisen  from  misconception  as 
to  the  permanency  of  the  Jewish  institutions,  and  the  nature 
of  the  questionings  about  the  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles, 
which  perplexed  the  infant  Church.  After  the  ascension  of 
Christ,  it  maybe  as  the  fruit  of  His  “speaking  of  the  things 


1 Acts  xiii.  16 — 41. 

2 Davidson,  ii.  p.  227. 
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pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God/' 1 the  Apostles  never 
appear  to  have  doubted  that  the  message  of  Christ  was  to 
all,  that  the  benefits  of  His  death  were  for  all,  and  that 
“ every  creature  ” 2 was  to  be  invited  to  enter  into  the  “ one 
fold/'’ 3 St.  Peter  states  this  truth  as  fully  and  as  un- 
hesitatingly as  St.  Paul.  Thus  in  his  first  public  speech 
after  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  he  spake  to  the 
“ men  of  Judaea/’  and  to  “ all  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem/’  and 
declared  that  “ whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the 
Lord  shall  be  saved  ; ” 4 again,  “ the  promise  is  to  you  and 
to  your  children/’  but  not  only  to  them,  but  also  “ to  all 
that  are  afar  off.”  5 It  is  a mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
question  which  for  a time  was  discussed  by  the  Apostles, 
and  on  which  for  a while  there  seems  to  have  been  a con- 
trary opinion  and  contrarient  practice,  was  as  to  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Gentiles  to  all  the  privileges,  and  hopes,  and 
promises  of  the  Christian  covenant ; but  this,  whether  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Gentile  convert  to  pass  through  Judaism 
into  Christianity,  and  to  be  circumcised  and  keep  the  law  of 
Moses,6  as  a preliminary  requisite  for  his  becoming  a 
member  of  Christ.  This  was  the  question  discussed  at  the 
Council  of  Jerusalem,  not  whether  the  Gospel  was  given  to 
Jew  and  to  Gentile  alike,  for  of  this  there  never  was  a doubt 
in  the  mind  of  any  of  the  Apostles  from  the  time  of  the 
Lord’s  ascension.  It  is  therefore  misleading,  because  untrue, 
to  speak  of  such  doctrines  as  the  universality  of  the  Gospel 
message,  “ of  justification  by  faith,  and  redemption  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,”  and  “ of  remission  of  sins,”  as  being 
portions  of  “ the  Pauline  idea.”  Since  these  truths  were 
taught  and  confirmed  by  Peter  before  the  conversion  of 
Saul,  and  due  regard  being  paid  to  the  circumstances 
under  which  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  these 
truths  are  as  evident  and  conspicuous  in  the  Gospels  of  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  as  in  the  writings  of  St.  Luke. 

Dr.  Davidson  and  those  objectors  whose  criticism  he  re- 
produces here  confound  three  distinct  doctrines,  and  the 
controversies  arising  out  of  them.  These  are,  first,  that  all 

1 Acts  i.  3.  2 Mark  xvi.  15.  5 Actsii.  39. 

3 John  x.  16.  4 Acts  ii.  21.  6 Acts  xv.  1 — 21  ; Matt,  xxviii.  19. 
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men,  whether  Jews  or  Gentiles,  were  alike  called  to  share 
in  the  blessings  conferred  by  Christ,  the  Messiah.  This  no 
Christian  ever  questioned,  though  it  was  a truth  which 
offended  the  unconverted  Jew.  Secondly,  whether  the 
Gentile  converts  were  required  to  submit  to  circumcision 
and  to  render  obedience  to  the  whole  ceremonial  law  of 
Moses,  together  with  the  faith  in  Christ.  Thirdly,  whether 
the  ceremonial  law  was  abrogated  even  in  the  case  of  the 
Jew  who  had  embraced  Christianity.  This  latter  stage, 
however,  was  not  attained  until  Jerusalem  had  been 
destroyed,  the  temple  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the 
Jewish  polity  brought  to  an  end.1 

Forgetfulness  of  the  distinction  between  these  three 
distinct  stages  in  the  progress  from  J udaism  to  Christianity 
has  led  to  another  objection.  Dr.  Davidson  asks,  “ How 
is  it  that  Paul  circumcised  Timothy  a considerable  time 
after  he  refused  to  circumcise  Titus  ? Did  he  retrograde  in 
his  principles  ? Hot  according  to  his  own  epistles.'’'’  2 The 
slightest  comparison  of  passages  in  the  Acts  and  in  the 
Epistles  referring  to  this  incident  will  enable  us  to  answer 
this  question  and  to  reconcile  this  “ variance.-’-’  Titus  was, 
we  are  told,  a Greek,3  the  son  of  heathen  parents.  Timothy, 
on  the  contrary,  was  “ the  son  of  a certain  woman  which 
was  a Jewess,  and  believed,  but  his  father  was  a Greek.'’-’4 
Titus,  the  Apostle  says,  “being  a Greek  was  not  compelled 
to  be  circumcised.-’-’ 5 Timothy  being,  according  to  the  same 
testimony,  the  son  of  a Jewess  was  circumcised.6  Here  we 
have  clearly  stated  to  us  what  the  distinction  observed  by 


1  “ Some  modern  writers  have  con- 
founded together  the  different  steps  by 
which  the  distinction  of  Jew  and 

Gentile  were  removed  in  the  Christian 

Church.  Since  it  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  a right  understanding  of  the 
early  history  of  Christianity  that  they 
should  he  clearly  distinguished,  it  may 
not  he  amiss  to  mention  them  here  : 

“1.  The  admission  of  the  Gentiles  (in 
the  first  instance,  evot\ Qtig)  to  the 
Christian  Church.  Acts  x.,  xi. 

“ 2.  The  freedom  of  Gentile  converts 

from  the  ceremonial  law.  Acts  xv. 


“3.  The  indifference  of  the  ceremonial 
law  for  Jewish  converts.  Gal.  ii.  14— 
16  ; Acts  xxi.  20 — 26. 

“ 4.  The  incompatibility  of  Judaism 
with  Christianity. 

“ The  first  three — that  is,  the  essential 
— principles  are  recognized  in  Scrip- 
ture ; the  last,  which  introduces  the  new 
element,  is  envolved  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.” — Westcott  on  the  Canon  of 
the  New  Testament,  p.  57  (2nd  edit,). 

2 Davidson,  ii.  p.  220. 

3 Gal.  ii.  3.  4 Acts  xvi.  1. 

5 Gal.  ii.  3.  6 Acts  xvi.  3. 
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the  Apostles  was,  and  St.  Paul  acts  in  perfect  accord  with 
the  rest  of  the  Apostles  in  this  particular.  To  the  Gentiles 
they  urged  that  circumcision  availed  nothing,  and  they  bade 
the  converts  from  heathenism  “ stand  fast  in  the  liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  you  free.” 1 To  the  Jewish 
converts,  however,  they  nowhere  prescribe  neglect  of  the 
commandments  of  the  ceremonial  law,  nor  do  they  sanction 
any  departure  from  the  requirements  given  by.  Moses. 
There  is,  however,  no  inconsistency  in  this.  If  the  circum- 
stances of  Titus  and  Timothy  had  been  the  same  as  to 
parentage  we  should,  without  doubt,  have  found  the  Apostle2 
prescribing  the  same  rule.  Since  their  circumstances  were 
different,  one  being  bora  under  obligation  to  the  law,  and 
the  other  free  from  such  obligation,  St.  Paul  prescribed  a 
different  rule. 

Akin  to  this  objection  is  another.  Dr.  Davidson  tells  us 
that  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  “the  nature  of  St.  Paul's 
teaching  is  mostly  apologetic,”  and  that  whether  preaching 
to  Jew  or  to  Gentile  there  is  in  the  speeches  attributed  to 
this  Apostle  nothing  “ distinctively  Pauline,  such  as  justi- 
fication by  faith  and  redemption  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.”  2 
Yet  surely  the  nature  of  his  speeches,  as  apologetic,  neces- 
sarily makes  them  to  differ  from  the  epistles.  These 
speeches  are  of  two  kinds,  the  first  were  spoken  to  Jews, 
with  whom  St.  Paul  always  argues  from  grounds  common 
to  himself  and  to  them,  and  unfolds  the  spiritual  teaching 
of  the  law  and  the  types  of  the  Mosaic  ritual.  Those  of  the 
second  class  are  addressed  to  heathen,  to  whom  St.  Paul 
appeals  from  the  stand-point  of  the  natural  law.  In  neither 
case  is  there  any  place  for  “justification  by  faith,  and 
redemption  by  the  blood  of  Jesus.”  The  only  recorded 
speech  in  which  we  might  fairly  expect  anything  “ dis- 
tinctively Pauline,”  that  is,  the  introduction  of  such  topics  as 
these  which  Dr.  Davidson  misses  in  the  apologetic  speeches, 
is  in  the  speech  to  the  Elders  of  Ephesus,3  since  there 
St.  Paul  is  addressing  Christians,  the  same  class  of  hearers 
as  those  for  whom  his  Epistles  were  written,  and  here  Dr. 
Davidson  confesses  that  “ the  Pauline  idea  of  the  death  of 
1 Gal.  v.  1.  2 Davidson,  ii.  p.  211.  3 Acts  xx.  17 — 35. 
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Christ  is  expressed/'’ 1 To  speak  alike  to  the  Jew  who 
denied  the  Messiahship  of  Christ,  and  to  the  Athenian 
given  over  to  the  worship  of  a Pantheon  of  false  gods, 
about  “justification  by  faith,  and  redemption  by  the  blood 
of  Christ,”  would  be  to  speak  in  a language  unknown  to 
them,  and  to  do  what  we  can  hardly  conceive  of  St.  Paul 
doing,  and  the  absence  of  such  topics  in  his  address  to 
prejudiced  Jews  and  to  unbelievers  is  as  natural  as  is  their 
presence  in  letters  addressed  to  believers. 

Let  us  test  this  criticism  of  Dr.  Davidson  by  endeavour- 
ing to  apply  it.  Would  a learned  Christian  missionary  ad- 
dress to  a Mahommedan  abroad,  and  to  an  atheist  at  home, 
the  same  topics  as  to  a congregation  of  Christians  ? Would 
he  endeavour  to  convince  the  one  by  proving  that  Christ 
was  the  Messiah,  and  the  other  that  the  world  was  created, 
or  by  discoursing  on  “justification  by  faith,  and  redemption 
by  the  blood  of  Jesus  ? ” That  which  would  be  calculated 
to  move  the  professed  believer  to  repentance  from  sin,  and 
to  urge  him  to  holiness  of  life,  would  not  be  applicable  to 
one  who  denied  the  faith,  and  who  had  not  heard  of  Jesus. 
In  his  Epistles  St.  Paul  is  writing  to  “ saints,”  in  his 
speeches  he  is  addressing  unbelievers.  Common  sense 
would  forbid  his  using  the  same  language  in  each  case. 

The  last  objection  under  this  head,  which  I think  it  neces- 
sary to  notice,  is  this,  that  St.  Paul  is  represented  in  the 
Acts  of  the  A'postles  as  saying,  “ I have  committed  nothing 
against  this  people,  or  customs  of  our  fathers,”2  whereas, 
according  to  Dr.  Davidson,  “ All  his  energies  were  directed 
to  the  overthrow  of  the  Mosaic  institutions  by  preaching 
faith  in  Christ  as  a substitute.”3  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
it  must  be  noted  that  the  writer  of  the  Acts  is  at  any  rate 
consistent  with  himself  in  what  he  elsewhere  records,  or, 
as  the  critic  would  say,  puts  into  the  mouth  of  St.  Paul.  In 
the  second  place,  he  is  consistent  with  the  mind  of  St.  Paul 
as  shown  in  the  Epistles.  Thus  the  writer  of  the  Acts 

1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  211.  Elsewhere,  2 Acts  xxviii.  17. 

however,  he  says  “ that  the  address  at  3 Davidson,  ii.  p.  226,  quoting  from 

Miletus  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  Baur’s  Paulus  der  Apostel  Jesu  Christi. 

rest,”  p.  241. 
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represents  St.  Paul  as  declaring  his  belief  of  “all  things 
which  are  written  in  the  law  and  in  the  prophets/*1  and 
that  in  all  his  preaching  he  taught  “ none  other  things  than 
those  which  the  prophets  and  Moses  did  say  should  come/’ 2 
and  that  to  the  elders  of  the  Jews  at  Pome  who  came  to 
him  “he  expounded  and  testified  the  kingdom  of  God, 
persuading  them  concerning  Jesus,  both  out  of  the  law 
of  Moses  and  out  of  the  prophets,  from  morning  till  even- 
ing.” 3 And  this  assertion  of  the  harmony  of  the  teaching 
of  the  law  and  the  prophets  with  the  truths  revealed  by 
Christ,  and  with  the  facts  of  His  incarnate  life,  is  not 
peculiar  to  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ; the  same 
is  insisted  on  continually  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistles.  Thus 
in  writing  to  the  members  of  the  same  Church,  to  whom  by 
word  of  mouth  he  declared  that  he  had  “ committed  nothing 
against  the  people  or  customs  of  his  fathers,”  if  he  taught 
that  the  righteousness  of  God  is  not  limited  to,  is  “ without 
the  law,”  he  yet  taught  that  it  was  “ witnessed  by  the  law 
and  the  prophets,”4  and,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  for 
this  is  not  the  question,  but  only  as  to  the  consistency  of 
the  words  of  St.  Paul  with  all  the  acts  of  his  life,  he  is  ever 
declaring  his  reverence  for  the  law  of  Moses,  and  for  “ the 
customs  of  our  fathers.”  Like  St.  Stephen,5  the  Apostle 
dwells  constantly  on  his  being  a sharer  in  all  the  promises 
made  to  the  whole  seed  of  Abraham,  and  he  is  ever  putting 
forward — if  we  may  so  say,  proudly — his  oneness  with  the 
Jews,  and  his  descent  after  the  flesh  from  the  patriarchs  of 
their  nation.6  What  he  does  teach  is  that  the  existing  Jews 
had  lost  sight  of  the  meaning  of  the  ceremonial  law,  had 
obscured  its  teaching,  and  in  consequence  had  departed 
from  the  law  and  the  prophets,  and  “ the  customs  of  our 
fathers.”  In  short,  that  the  law  and  the  prophets  pointed 
to  Christ  whom  he  taught,  but  whom  the  Jews  had  re- 
jected and  crucified. 

It  will  be  at  once  evident  that  this  class  of  objections 
is  not  directed  against  the  book  itself  because  of  any 

1 Acts  xxiv.  14.  2 Acts  xxvi.  22.  6 Rom.  xi.  1 ; 2 Cor.  xi.  22 ; Phil. 

3 Acts  xxviii.  23.  4 Rom.  iii.  21.  iii.  5.  Compare  these  passages  with 

5 Acts  vii.  1,  11,  12,  15,  etc.  Acts  xxii.  3. 
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self-contradictions,  nor  on  account  of  its  contradiction  to 
the  facts  of  history  and  the  statements  in  other  books,  nor, 
again,  because  of  its  violation  of  any  recognized  canons  of 
criticism,  but  they  rise  out  of  this,  that  the  facts  or 
sentiments  in  the  book  are  not  in  conformity  to  some 
imaginary  rules,  some  antecedent  idea  in  the  mind  of  the 
critic  as  to  what  ought  to  be  found  there,  or,  as  often, 
they  arise  from  some  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  critic 
of  the  history  of  the  times,  or  of  the  current  of  thought 
among  the  people  of  whom  the  book  treats.  On  this  whole 
class  of  objections  it  must  suffice  to  say  that  against  such 
criticisms  it  is  impossible  to  guard : they  are  as  impalpable 
as  fancy,  as  unassailable  as  the  decision  of  private  taste. 
No  book  ever  has  been  written,  no  book  probably  could  be 
written,  which  would  not  be  open  to  such  objections.  The 
objections  in  the  next  class  are  fortunately  more  tangible, 
though  I believe  they  are  hardly  more  formidable. 

It  will  be,  perhaps,  the  most  convenient  way  of  examin- 
ing these  objections  to  classify  them  according  to  chrono- 
logy, or  at  least  with  regard  to  the  position  of  the  state- 
ments impugned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

1.  The  first  objection  to  be  noticedis  the  account  preserved 
in  the  Acts  of  “ the  gift  of  tongues.”  On  this  Dr.  Davidson 
observes,  “ the  narrative  of  the  gift  of  tongues  bestowed  on 
the  Apostles  at  Pentecost  disagrees  with  the  description 
given  of  it  by  the  Apostle  Paul.  It  is  plain  that  the  writer 
of  the  Acts  supposes  this  gift  to  have  consisted  in  the 
power  of  speaking  new  languages,  because  the  strangers 
present  expressed  their  astonishment  at  hearing  Galileans 
speak  in  their  own  tongues.  This  implies  that  they  under- 
stood both  the  words  and  ideas  of  the  discourser.  But  the 
first  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  makes  the  gift  of  tongues 
to  consist  in  the  power  of  uttering  inarticulate  sounds  in  an 
ecstatic  state — the  ability  to  express  a collection  of  unintel- 
ligible sounds  belonging  to  no  articulate  language,  under 
a condition  of  enthusiastic  phrenzy.”1  It  is  hard  to  believe 
that  the  original  objector — for  Dr.  Davidson  does  but  col- 
lect and  arrange,  and  sometimes  strengthen  the  objections 
1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  222— 3. 
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of  others — could  have  read  the  passage  in  the  First  Epistle 
to  the  Corinthians  here  referred  to.  There  is  there  no  word 
about  “inarticulate  sounds  in  an  ecstatic  state/'  but  much 
the  reverse.  The  Apostle  contrasts  and  classifies  the  speak- 
ing “ with  tongues  " with  prophesying,  and  says  that  the 
latter  is  more  important  to  the  Church,  except  he  who  uses 
the  first  gift  should  “ interpret/' 1 but  an  “ inarticulate 
sound  spoken  in  an  ecstatic  state  " cannot  be  interpreted. 
It  has  no  meaning.  Again,  St.  Paul  says  that  he  that 
speaks  in  an  unknown  tongue — not  an  inarticulate  sound — 
will  be  “a  barbarian'’2  to  him  to  whom  he  speaks,  because 
his  tongue  is  a barbarous  one,  that  is,  it  is  an  articulate 
one,  but  one  in  a foreign  language,  and  so  not  intelligible  to 
him  who  only  knows  Creek  or  Latin.  There  is,  then,  ab- 
solutely not  the  semblance  of  “ contradiction  " or  of  “ vari- 
ance " between  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  and  the 
account  given  by  St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
The  Apostle  in  the  former  is  contending  against  the  abuse 
of  the  gift.  He  would  that  they  who  had  this  gift  should 
use  it  not  as  a mere  sign  of  a power  conferred  on  them, 
which  some  seem  to  have  done,  but  should  use  it  to 
“ edify  " others,  and  that  because  “ tongues  are  for  a sign 
not  to  them  that  believe,  but  to  them  that  believe  not ; but 
prophesying  serve th  not  for  them  that  believe  not,  but  for 
them  which  believe;"3  therefore,  in  the  Church — for  of 
ministering  in  the  Church  only  is  he  speaking — where  no 
such  sign  was  needed,  he  prefers  the  gift  of  prophesying  or 
of  preaching  to  that  of  the  gift  of  the  tongues.4 


1 1 Cor,  xiv.  5. 

2 1 Cor.  xiv.  11. 

3 1 Cor.  xiv.  22. 

4 Elsewhere  Dr.  Davidson  thinks  the 
narrative  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
contradictory  in  itself,  since  though  the 
miraculous  gift  consisted,  according,  at 
least,  to  the  account  of  the  writer,  in 
enabling  those  who  possessed  it  to 
speak  in  languages  understood  by 
divers  nations,  and,  therefore,  in  the 
use  of  articulate  speech,  yet  in  answer 
to  the  charge  these  men  are  full  of  new 
wine , St.  Peter  says,  “ These  are  not 
drunken  ” (Acts  ii.  13,  15),  but  drunk- 


en speech  is  not  articulate  speech 
in  a language  unknown  to  the  hearer. 
The  objection  is  an  old  one,  and  in  re- 
producing it  Dr.  Davidson  was  bound 
in  fairness  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
answer  which  has  frequently  been 
made,  and  to  point  out  its  defect  if  it 
does  not  sufficiently  answer  the  objec- 
tion. Dr.  Burton,  though  not  replying 
to  the  objection  yet  incidentally,  says, 
“St.  Peter  addressed  himself  to  both 
descriptions,  dvdpsg  T ovSaXoi  icat  o! 
KciToiKovvriQ  'ispovaaXrjp,, — the  latter 
expression  meaning  the  sojourners  in 
Jerusalem , not  the  settled  inhabitants — 
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2.  Several  of  the  objections  made  by  Dr.  Davidson,  or  col- 
lected by  him  from  other  writers,  against  the  truth  of  the 
narrative  in  the  book  of  the  Acts,  are  avowedly  not  critical 
but  theological.  He  rejects  any  statement  which  would 
compel  the  admission  that  a miracle  had  or  might  have 
been  worked,  because  he  does  not  believe  in  miracles.  He 
will  not  allow  that  a Gospel  or  any  other  book  in  the  Old 
or  Hew  Testament  was  written  before  the  date  of  an  event 
foreshadowed  or  prophesied  of  in  such  book,  because  he 
does  not  believe  in  prophecy.  He  thus  sweeps  away  all 
evidence,  external  and  internal,  which  would  satisfy  any 
investigator  were  the  book  one  of  secular  history,  on  the 
a 'priori  grounds  that  no  facts  are  miraculous,  and  that 
prophecy  is,  in  the  way  which  we  ordinarily  mean  when  we 
speak  of  prophecy,  impossible.  He  thus  rejects  the  account 
of  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  because  of  its 
“ miraculous  ” element  as  well  as  on  account  of  its  “ harsh- 
ness,^ which  prevents  the  critic  from  accepting  the  fact  as 
historical,  at  least  in  the  way  it  is  told.  The  nucleus  of  it 
maybe  true,1  though  what  that  “ nucleus  ” is  we  are  not 
informed.  The  history  of  the  raising  of  the  lame  man  at  the 
gate  of  the  temple  is  also  set  aside,  and  that  for  the  same 
reason,  “ it  must  be  classed  with  miracles  in  general,”  and 
the  reader  is  invited  to  “ resolve  the  description  of  these 
into  the  mythical  growth  of  after  times,” 2 though  how  it 
can  be  the  growth  of  after  times,  when  it  stands  in  every 
copy  of  the  Acts  from  the  first  century  until  our  own  days. 
Dr.  Davidson  does  not  inform  us.  Subsequent  miraculous 
cases  of  healing  cannot,  he  thinks,  be  accepted  because 
they  imply  a “ magical  power,”  and  are  “extravagances  of 


and  lie  appears  to  appeal  to  all  of  them, 
when  he  reminded  them  of  the  miracles 
which  Jesus  had  worked,  as  ye  your - 
selves  also  Tcnow,  ii.  21.  The  miracu- 
lous gift  of  tongues  would  be  likely 
to  make  most  impression  upon  the 
foreign  Jews,  because  they  had  heard 
each  their  own  language;  the  native 
Jews  would  only  hear  men  speaking  in 
a language  which  was  not  that  of  Pales- 
tine, and  which  to  themselves  was  un- 


intelligible. This  distinction  seems  to 
he  marked  in  the  12th and  13th  verses: 
And  they,  i.e.  the  foreign  Jews  (see 
ver.  11),  were  all  amazed,  and  were  in 
doubt , saying  one  to  another,  What 
meaneth  this ? Others,  i.  e.  the  native 
J ews,  said,  These  men  are  full  of  neiv 
wine.” — Bampton  Lectures , 1829,  p. 
258. 

1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  244.  2 Ibid. 
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the  miraculous/'  such  as  should  “lead  a reader  to  reject 
them,  not  only  on  the  occasions  mentioned,  but  on  others."1 

3.  The  same  formula  is  applied  by  the  critic  to  the  account 
of  the  delivery  of  the  Apostles  from  prison.  That  they 
should  be  supernaturally  delivered  is  “ suspicious,"  and  an 
additional  reason  is  given  for  the  rejection  of  the  narrative, 
which  isthis,that  “the  miracle  was  useless,  because  the  liber- 
ated are  imprisoned  again."2  We  have,  however,  no  right 
to  assume  that  the  miracle  was  “ frustrated  " because  the 
Apostles  were  again  imprisoned.  It  may  be  that  the  miracle 
was  wrought  as  a sign  to  the  persecutors,  another  motive 
for  repentance,  and  that  it  did  produce  repentance  in  the 
case  of  many,  and  was  a cause  of  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  the  believers.  At  any  rate,  it  inspired  the  Apostles 
with  confidence  in  Him  who  could  deliver  them  from  the 
fury  of  man,  so  that  they  went  forth  and  “ spake  the  word 
of  God  with  boldness,"3  and  the  number  and  zeal  and  per- 
severance of  believers  were  increased.  Other  miracles  are 
then  cited,  though  not  examined  by  the  critic,  but  dis- 
missed in  the  same  uncritical  way  as  “unhistoric"  or 
“ fictitious  " because  of  the  same  miraculous  element. 

4.  As  though  this  comprehensive  way  of  dealing  with 
miraculous  incidents  were  not  enough,  Dr.  Davidson  has 
another — I will  not  call  it  argument,  but — ground  for 
suspicion.  The  incident  or  miracle  resembles,  in  some  of 
its  particulars,  some  other  incident,  and  this  should  caution 
us,  he  thinks,  against  believing  in  it,  or  even  induce  us  to 
reject  the  account  of  the  incident  itself.  This  is  a very 
common  objection.  It  will,  however,  not  endure  examina- 
tion. The  healing  of  the  lame  man  at  Lystra  is  rejected 
because  it  resembles  the  healing  of  another  lame  man  by 
Peter,  as  though  the  miraculous  healing  of  one  lame  man 
must  not  necessarily  have  some  resemblance  to  all  cases  of 
a like  healing.  All  was  wrought,  the  writer  tells  us,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  since  the  healer  is  one,  and 
the  lack  of  power  in  the  lame  man  is  one,  the  fair  inference 
is  that  the  cure  would  be  a similar  one.  How  much  of  the 
history  of  mankind  would  be  a blank  if  this  principle  or 


1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  244. 


3 Acts  iv.  31. 


2 Ibid. 
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canon  of  criticism  were  accepted  ? And  we  cannot  really 
adopt  a canon  and  believe  in  it  and  not  apply  it.  Are  we 
to  reject  the  countless  number  of  incidents  which  resemble 
other  incidents  because  of  the  fact  of  such  resemblance  ? 
And  this  is  what  Dr.  Davidson  calls  upon  us  to  do,  though 
he  himself  does  not  apply  his  canon  to  any  other  books 
than  those  of  Holy  Scripture.  Has  not  the  recurrence  of 
like  incidents  become  a proverb,  and  do  not  men  speak  of 
history  as  “ an  old  almanack,”  because  the  actions  of  men 
have  almost  as  close  a resemblance  one  towards  another  as 
the  changes  of  the  moon  ? History  would  have  no  value 
but  for  this  resemblance,  which  Dr.  Davidson  makes  a 
ground  for  rejecting  the  Scriptural  narratives.  As  though 
William  of  Orange,  and  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  Buckings 
ham,  and  Mr.  Perceval,  were  not  assassinated,  because  the 
incident  of  men  in  power  perishing  by  the  hand  of  political 
fanatics  bears  “ suspicious  ” resemblance  to  the  murder  of 
Julius  Caesar  or  of  Sennacherib. 

5.  The  value  of  history  in  this  very  respect  is  seen  in  the 
next  objection  which  X shall  notice.  Dr.  Davidson  calls 
upon  us  to  set  aside  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  Ads 
which  treats  of  the  conduct  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees 
towards  the  Apostles  and  disciples  of  Christ  immediately 
after  the  ascension.  “Were  their  antipathies  changed,” 
he  asks,  “so  soon  after  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus?”1  I 
believe  that  the  providence  of  Glod  was  evidenced  in  the 
lull  which  ensued  after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  which 
permitted  the  Apostles  in  comparative  peace  to  fulfil  the 
work  of  their  mission  in  Jerusalem.  But  putting  out  of 
sight  for  a moment  this  feature  of  the  case,  is  it  a fact  that 
bodies  of  men  are  usually  consistent  in  their  antipathies  and 
resentments,  so  that  there  never  ensues  a similar  lull  to 
that  which  took  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  Church?  Or  is 
it  so  that  even  if  their  antipathies  are  unchanged,  yet  that 
the  outward  indulgence  of  those  antipathies  remain  un- 
changed ? Is  it  not  rather  the  rule  than  the  exception  to 
find  the  commission  of  some  terrible  crime  committed 
by  “ bodies  of  men  ” followed  by  languor,  or  even  by  that 
1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  245. 
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change  of  antipathies  into  sympathies,  which  in  secular 
history  and  politics  has  obtained  the  name  of  reaction. 
Because  they  feared  the  people,  and  felt  that  they  dared 
not  trust  them  to  assist  in  their  deed  of  blood,  the  Phari- 
sees and  Priests  took  counsel,  and  seized  Jesus  by  night,  and 
hurried  on  His  condemnation,  and  forced  the  Roman  Govern- 
or, through  fear  of  being  accused  at  the  bar  of  Caesar,  to 
consent  to  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  on  the  next  day,  and 
before  the  people  could  recover  from  their  frenzy  and 
rescue  Him.  This  His  enemies  feared.  And  now  the 
first  frenzy  of  zeal  had  passed  away,  the  momentary 
exasperation  of  the  people  had  been  satisfied  with  the 
death  of  Christ,  their  fury  satiated  by  His  blood,  and  their 
remorse  stimulated  by  the  report  of  Christ's  resurrection, 
and  by  the  miracles  of  healing  wrought  through  means  of 
His  Apostles.  Had  we  no  word  recorded  in  the  Acts  of 
any  change  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and,  therefore,  of 
greater  moderation  in  the  policy  of  their  rulers,  we  might 
have  predicted  from  the  almost  invariable  testimony  of 
history,  that  this  lull  in  the  popular  indignation  would 
take  place,  and  that  their  priests  and  rulers,  again  fearing 
the  people,  would  for  a time  be  cautious  and  conciliatory  in 
their  treatment  of  the  Apostles  and  other  disciples  of  Christ. 

6.  Though  Dr.  Davidson  thinks  that  the  “ account  of  the 
election  of  deacons  and  of  Stephen  is  historical,"  yet  it 
is,  he  says,  intermingled  with  “ various  legendary  elements," 
and  the  speech  attributed  to  St.  Stephen  is,  “ inpart,  the  free 
composition  of  the  writer," 1 so  that  practically  the  speech  is 
of  no  value,  since  it  is  not  possible  for  us  to  disentangle  the 
true  from  the  false.  He  says, however,  that  “there  is  no  doubt 
he  was  accused,  and  put  to  death  by  the  Jews."  Why  we  are 
to  conclude  that  one  part  of  the  account  is  historical,  and 
another  part  “legendary;  " why  we  are  to  believe  that  “in 
part  " the  speech  of  St.  Stephen  is  his  own , and  “ in  part " 
that  it  is  St.  Luke's ; why  we  are  to  think  that  one  part  of  the 
narrative  is  free  from  “doubt,"  and  that  other  parts  should 
make  us  “ doubt,"  Dr.  Davidson  does  not  say.  He  gives  no 
rules  to  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  the  true  and  the 


1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  245. 
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false,  the  historical  and  the  fictitious.  Though  if  there 
were  any  rules  it  would  obviously  be  right  to  state  them, 
and  thus  enable  the  reader  to  form  his.  own  judgment  on 
these  points.  Of  course  the  critic  has  some  rules  for  his 
guidance,  some  premises  from  which  he  draws  his  con- 
clusions, these,  however,  are  not  stated. 

7.  The  speech  made  by  St.  Stephen  before  the  Sanhedrim 
has,  we  are  told,  “ many  historical  mistakes ; ” these,  how- 
ever, are  “ owing  to  the  incomplete  materials  which  the 
writer  possessed,”  1 and  that  writer,  as  Dr.  Davidson  else- 
where tells  us,  lived  in  the  second  century,  and  published 
the  book  of  the  Acts  about  a.d.  125.  The  mistakes  are 
these : — 

i.  “ The  departure  of  Abraham  after  his  father's  death 
from  Haran  is  irreconcilable  with  the  dates  in  Genesis. 
Abraham  quitted  Haran  when  he  was  75,  i.  e.  when  his 
father  was  145 ; yet  his  father  lived  to  be  205. 

ii.  “ The  narrative  of  Abraham's  purchase  in  Genesis 
xxiii.  disagrees  with  the  statement  that  he  did  not  pos- 
sess a foot  of  the  promised  land. 

iii.  “ The  number  of  Jacob’s  family  which  went  down  to 
Egypt  is  said  to  be  75  (vii.  14),  whereas  in  Genesis 
it  is  70. 

iv.  t(  All  the  sons  of  Jacob  are  said  to  have  been  buried 
in  Palestine  (vii.  16),  which  does  not  harmonize  with 
Genesis. 

v.  “ Jacob  is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  Sychem ; 
whereas  according  to  Genesis  his  body  was  laid  in  the  cave 
of  Machpelah  by  Hebron. 

vi.  “ Abraham  bought  a field  of  the  sons  of  Hamor 
(vii.  16)  ; whereas  Jacob  bought  it  (Gen.  xxxiii.  19). 
Abraham  bought  the  cave  of  Machpelah. 

vii.  “ It  is  stated  that  Moses  was  mighty  in  words 
(vii.  22),  which  is  at  variance  with  Exod.  iv.  10. 

viii.  “ Instead  of  Babylon  (vii.  43),  Amos  has  Damascus. 

“ Thus  the  divergences  from  the  Old  Testament  are 

numerous.”  2 

1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  236.  2 Ibid.,  pp.  235,  236. 
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As  these  various  objections  occur  in  the  speech  of  St. 
Stephen,  and  as  some  of  them  deserve  a detailed  examina- 
tion, it  will  be  convenient  to  consider  their  relevancy  when 
I comment  on  the  seventh  chapter  of  this  book  : I therefore 
defer  any  notice  of  them  until  then. 

8.  The  narrative  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  is  set  aside 
as  wholly  imaginary,  a mental  process,  not  stimulated  by 
any  outward  manifestation  whatever.  “ It  is  best,”  says 
the  writer  whom  I am  citing,  “ to  conceive  of  the  whole 
process  of  Paul's  conversion  as  an  inward  operation;  a 
spiritual  revelation  of  Christ  to  the  higher  self-conscious- 
ness. Former  experiences  in  his  own  mind,  and  the  death 
of  Stephen,  had  probably  prepared  him  for  such  internal 
revelation  of  the  Redeemer.  The  phenomenon  was  sub- 
jective, not  objective.  The  Apostle's  higher  self-conscious- 
ness found  partial  expression  for  itself  in  external  circum- 
stances. . . Though  psychology  cannot  account  for  the 
revolution  that  took  place  within  him,  it  is  as  unnecessary 
as  it  is  unphilosophical  to  assume  that  all  the  phenomena 
described  as  external  were  really  so.'' 1 As,  according  to  the 
confession  of  Dr.  Davidson,  “ psychology  cannot  account 
for  the  revolution,''  and  as  he  makes  no  attempt  at  any 
explanation  himself,  except  to  suggest  that  no  “ external 
circumstances " took  place,  the  reader  is  really  left  to 
decide  whether  the  evidence  of  the  Apostle  and  of  others 
is  to  be  taken  in  preference  to  the  mere  suggestion  of  the 
critic.  It  is  difficult  to  find  arguments  to  reply  to  what  is 
merely  an  absence  of  argument. 

9.  In  one  particular,  however.  Dr.  Davidson  is  more  defin- 
ite in  his  charge,  and  thus  enables  us  to  test  the  value  of  his 
objections.  In  the  ninth  chapter  the  writer  of  the  Acts  tells 
us  that/' the  men  which  journeyed  with  him  stood  speechless, 
hearing  a voice,  but  seeing  no  man.'' 2 Whereas  in  the 
twenty-second  chapter  we  are  told  by  St.  Paul  himself  that 
“ they  heard  not  the  voice  of  him  that  spake  to  them.''  3 The 
difficulty,  however,  at  this  place,  if  there  be  indeed  any  diffi- 
culty, is  confined  to  those  who  use  the  English  translation 
only.  In  the  first  place  we  read  aKovovrts  ixkv  rr/s  (pu>vi}s}  in  the 

1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  247.  2 Acts  ix.  7.  3 Acts  xxii.  9. 
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latter  we  are  told  that  the  men  rrjv  (f> cnvrjv  ovk  r\Kovcrav  rod 

A .clXovvtos.  In  the  first  passage  we  are  told  that  they  “ heard ” 
[the  sound]  “of  the  voice/'  in  the  latter  that  they  did 
not  hear  the  voice  of  [that  which  was  said  by]  the  speaker. 
The  distinction  is  one  not  peculiar  to  the  Greek  language, 
it  is  in  accordance  with  a common  English  idiom,  e.  g. 

“ Did  you  hear  him  speak  ? 

I heard  him  speaking. 

What  did  he  say  ? 

I was  so  far  off  I did  not  hear." 

We  have  here  a direct  contradiction,  so  far  as  words 
go.  No  one,  however,  in  his  senses  would  assert  that  there 
was  any  contradiction  in  reality  between  these  two  asser- 
tions. As  to  the  passage  in  the  Greek,  any  ordinary  lexi- 
con would  have  shown  that  there  was  no  difficulty  what- 
ever. I prefer  the  reference  to  an  ordinary  lexicon,  and  to 
a classical  one,  because  they  were  certainly  within  reach  of 
Dr.  Davidson ; because  the  common,  every-day  meaning  of 
(pcdvrj  is  best  shown  in  them ; and,  because  they  cannot  be 
suspected  of  adapting  their  meaning  to  the  exigences  of  these 
two  verses.  Donnegan  says,  u (frtovrj,  rjs,  y,  a sound;  voice, 
Herod,  ii.  2.  a.  a word;  or  song;  speech,  language,  iv.  114. 
a.”  Liddell  and  Scott  give  these  senses  of  c pa>vrj : “I.  A 
sound,  tone,  properly  the  sound  of  the  voice,  whether  of  men 
or  of  any  animals  with  larynx  and  lungs.  1.  Usually  of 
men.  Lat.  vox,  voice,  esp.  a loud  clear  voice,  a cry  as  of 
battle.  2.  The  voice  or  cry  of  animals,  as  of  swine,  dogs, 
etc.,  of  the  nightingale.  3.  Any  articulate  sound.  II.  The 
faculty  of  speech,  discourse.  1.  Lat.  Sermo.  2.  Language , 
lingua.  3.  A dialect,”  etc.1  Now,  Dr.  Davidson  knew  the 
various  meanings  of  (pm >y — and  yet,  relying  upon  the  ignor- 
ance of  a mere  English  reader,  he  conceals  this,  and  then 
alleges  that  there  is  a contradiction  at  this  place.  But  not 
only  did  he  know  from  the  common  ordinary  school 
dictionaries  that  there  was  this  recognized  distinction 
of  meaning  in  the  one  word  (poovrj,  he  could  hardly  fail 

1 Some  think  that  the  distinction  in  hear  a voice,”  aicovtiv  (puvijv  means  to 
the  use  of  <f>tov7)  was  marked  by  the  “ understand  a voice.”  This  is  probably 
case  of  the  word  which  followed,  and  the  case,  though  it  is  uncertain  whether 
that  whilst  cikovhv  (pujvrjg  signifies  “ to  . the  distinction  was  noted  in  this  way. 
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to  know  that  this  was  also  stated  by  commentators  and 
verbal  critics.  Ammonius  (in  Catena),  as  quoted  by 
Wordsworth,  says  those  who  were  with  him  heard  the 
sound  of  the  voice,  but  they  heard  not  the  words  spoken, 
“ ol  be  crwovres  . . . tov  ijxpv  tjkovov  rrjs  (pcovrjs,  ov  \xrjv  (rvvr)K.av  ra 
A eyo'/xera.”  And  Grotius  adds,  “ (pcorrjv  ovk  rjKovaav , est 
vocem  non  intellexerunt.”  They  heard  not  the  voice — 
that  is,  they  understood  not  the  voice;  and  Rosenmuller 
says,  u Yox  cfxavri  nunc  significat  sonum  nunc  sermonem  sive 
verba  distincta.  Loco  c.  ix  dicitur,  illos  audivisse  sonum , in 
c.  xxii  dicitur,  non  intellexerunt  sermonem  loquentis  me- 
cum.”  The  word  <p(t)vrj  signifies  both  a sound  and  speech, 
or  distinct  words.  In  the  ninth  chapter  it  is  said  that  they 
heard  a sound,  in  the  twenty- second  that  they  heard  not, 
that  is,  so  as  to  understand  the  words  of  the  speaker. 

It  is  hard,  it  is  impossible,  to  believe  that  Dr.  Davidson 
did  not  know  of  this  common  distinction.  His  book  shows 
that  he  is  not  so  ignorant  as  this.  But  his  knowing  it,  and 
yet  suppressing  this  knowledge,  and  trusting  to  the  ig- 
norance of  his  readers,  and  stating  that  a contradiction 
exists  which  he  knows  does  not  exist,  are  so  unaccountable, 
that  whilst  it  would  be  wrong  to  pass  this  by,  I point  it  out 
with  reluctance  and  regret.  I do  it  because  it  is  one  proof 
out  of  many  that  every  means  fer  fas  et  nefas  is  resorted  to, 
to  impugn  the  credit  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  to  shake  the 
faith  of  men  in  the  records  of  revelation — oftentimes,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  with  fatal  effect. 

10.  Dr.  Davidson  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  “ various  par- 
ticulars in  the  book  ” of  the  Acts , which  in  his  opinion  “ are 
at  variance  with  the  Epistles.” 1 How  far  they  are  really  at 
variance,  any  reader  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  of  comparing 
the  Acts  with  the  Epistles  will  be  able  to  judge  for  himself. 
To  me  it  seems  that  the  alleged  “ variances  ” can  only  be 
admitted  to  exist  by  those  who  are  prepared  to  deny  the 
authenticity  and  genuineness  of  every  existing  historical 
record.  In  the  first  place,  the  critic  tells  us  “ that  the  his- 
torian was  unaware  ” of  the  retirement  of  Saul  to  Arabia, 
directly  after  his  conversion,  and  before  his  visit  to  Jerusa- 
1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  213. 
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lem.1  But  does  it  necessarily  follow  tliat  St.  Luke  was  not 
aware  of  this  retirement  to  Arabia  because  he  omits  to 
mention  it  ? Again,,  I would  have  the  reader  remark  that 
this  book  is  not  a biography  of  certain  Apostles,  but  a nar- 
rative of  their  acts  in  the  work  of  preaching  the  Gospel,  and 
of  adding  believers  to  the  Church.  But  the  retirement  of 
St.  Paul  to  Arabia  does  not  necessarily  come  within  the 
scope  of  the  book.  His  retirement  there  was  indeed  a pre- 
paration for  the  work  to  which  he  was  afterwards  called, 
but  it  was  no  part  of  that  work.  The  omission  is  therefore 
in  keeping  with  the  object  and  title  of  the  book. 

Nor  can  it  be  said  truly  that  this  omission  in  the  Acts 
“disagrees  with  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians.”2  A mere 
omission-  of  a fact,  which  an  historian  considers,  rightly  or 
wrongly,  not  of  importance  sufficient  to  call  for  its  insertion 
in  his  narrative  of  an  event  not  immediately  connected  with 
the  object  which  the  writer  has  in  view,  cannot  “ disagree” 
with  a statement  made  elsewhere.  Dr.  Davidson,  however, 
considers  that  disagreement  is  shown,  because  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Ajoostles  we  read  of  Saul,  that  “ straightway  he  preached 
Christ  in  the  synagogues;” 3 whereas, the  Apostle  says  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  “ immediately  after  his  conversion 
he  went  to  Arabia.” 4 But  this  is  a mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  objector;  St.  Paul  nowhere  says  this,  but  the  reverse. 
His  words  are,  “ Immediately  I conferred  not  with  flesh 
and  blood,  neither  went  I up  to  Jerusalem  to  them  that 
were  Apostles  before  me,  but  I went  into  Arabia,  and  re- 
turned again  unto  Damascus.  Then  after  three  years  I 
went  up  to  Jerusalem.”  6 Now,  the  object  of  the  Apostle  in 
this  part  of  his  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  is  to  show  that  he 
was  “ an  Apostle,  neither  of  men  nor  by  man,  but  by 
Jesus  Christ;”  there  is  no  word  about  his  immediately  going 
to  Arabia,  but  that  he  did  not  immediately  confer  with 
flesh  and  blood,  that  is,  with  the  Apostles  at  Jerusalem;  and 
that  so  far  from  doing  this,  when  he  left  Damascus,  it  was 
to  go  not  to  Jerusalem,  but  to  Arabia ; and  that  even  then 


1 Acts  ix.  26  ; xxvi.  20. 

2 Davidson,  ii.  p.  213. 

3 Acts  ix.  20. 


4 Davidson,  ii.  p.  213. 

5 Gal.  i.  17,  18. 

6 Gal.  i.  1. 
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he  returned  to  Damascus  before  he  visited  Peter  and  J ames 
at  Jerusalem.1  There  is,  then,  nothing  in  the  book  of  tine 
Acts  which  directly,  or  by  implication,  is  at  “ variance  " 
with  the  statement  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tians ; for  to  make  the  word  “ immediate  " refer  to  the 
going  up  to  Jerusalem,  is  to  do  violence  to  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  passage,  and  wholly  to  overlook  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Apostle  in  making  this  assertion. 

1 1 . Dr.  Davidson  then  goes  on  to  say,  “ According  to  the 
Acts,  when  Paul  came  from  Damascus  to  Jerusalem,  and  the 
disciples  there  did  not  believe  that  he  was  a convert,  a fact 
that  must  have  been  known  at  the  metropolis  if  more  than 
three  years  had  elapsed  since  his  conversion,  Barnabas, 
brought  him  ‘ to  the  Apostles/  with  whom  he  was  associ- 
ated for  a time.  This  disagrees  with  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  which  states  that  he  went  to  Jerusalem  fto 
see  Peter/  and  saw  none  else  there  f except  J ames/ 
Paul's  own  account  excludes  John;  that  of  the  Acts 
includes  him/'2  Let  us  note  first  how  incidentally  and 
undesignedly  these  words  “they  were  all  afraid  of  him, 
and  believed  not  that  he  was  a disciple " 3 receive  their 
explanation  from  the  fact  mentioned  by  St.  Paul  in  his 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  that  though  converted  more  than 
three  years  before,  yet  after  he  had  declared  the  truth 
of  his  conversion  to  the  people  of  Damascus,  he  had  gone 
away  “into  Arabia;"  so  that  the  fact  of  his  conversion 
might  well  be  but  little  “ known  at  the  metropolis,"  and 
they  who  had  seen  him  last  “ breathing  out  threatenings  and 
slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord," 4 and  had  been 
without  proof  of  his  conversion  because  of  his  three  years' 
retirement  into  Arabia,  might  be  excused,  if  at  his  com- 
ing again  to  Jerusalem  “ they  were  all  afraid  of  him." 
But  Dr.  Davidson  discovers  another  “ variance"  in  the 
account  of  the  visit  of  Paul  to  Jerusalem.  He  tells  us,  that 
the  Apostle  says  that  he  only  saw  Peter  and  James, 
whereas,  according  to  the  Acts,  he  saw  John  also.  There 
appears,  however,  to  be  some  mistake  as  to  this  “ variance." 


1 Gal.  i.  18,  19. 

2 Davidson,  ii.  p.  213. 


3 Acts  ix.  26. 

4 Acts  ix.  1. 
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St.  John  is  neither  referred  to  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Gala- 
tions  nor  in  the  book  of  the  Acts  in  reference  to  any  visit 
of  St.  Paul.  Dr.  Davidson  has  here  probably  trusted  to 
some  German  critic,  and  has  not  verified  his  references. 
There  is  nothing  which  can  account  for  this  objection. 

12.  Another  objection  is  stated  in  these  words,  “The  story 
of  the  Acts  says  that  Paul  and  Barnabas  went  up  as 
deputies  from  the  Church  at  Antioch  ; the  Apostle  himself, 
that  he  went  up  by  a revelation.” 1 There  is  no  necessary 
variance  between  these  two  statements.  St.  Paul  says,  in- 
deed, that  he  went  up  by  “ revelation,”  Kara  cnTOKd\.v\jHv  :2  in 
the  Acts  we  read  that  the  brethren  at  Antioch  “ determined 
that  Paul  and  Barnabas,  and  certain  others  of  them,  should 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  unto  the  Apostles  and  Elders  about  this 
question.”3  Now,  in  interpreting  a document,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  whether  secular  or  sacred,  one  rule 
ought  in  all  fairness  to  be  observed.  Of  two  or  more 
meanings  of  a word,  that  one  must  be  affixed  which  is  most 
in  accordance  with  the  context.  We  must  not  affix  a pos- 
sible meaning  to  a word  or  passage  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  equally  legitimate  meanings,  and  then  argue  against 
the  truth  of  a document  because  it  is  possible  that  the 
words  divorced  from  their  context  may  bear  a meaning  con- 
tradictory to  the  rest  of  the  document.  We  have  no  right, 
for  instance,  in  this  passage  to  make  St.  Paul  say  that  “ a 
revelation  ” was  made  to  himself , and  then  argue  that  the 
interpolated  words  are  opposed  to  something  which  he  has 
said  elsewhere,  and  yet  this  is  what  Dr.  Davidson  has  done. 
St.  Paul  does  not  say  that  the  revelation  was  made  to  him- 
self. He  may  have  been  deputed  to  go  in  consequence  of  a 
revelation  made  to  the  whole  Church  at  Antioch  by  Agabus, 
or  some  other  prophet  ;4  or  he  may  mean  that  the  revelation 
was  given  to  him  that  application  should  be  made  to  the 
Apostles  and  Elders  at  Jerusalem,  the  choice  of  deputies 
still  remaining  with  the  Church  at  Antioch ; or,  again,  sup- 
posing that  the  revelation  was  made  at  the  first  to  him,  and 
that  he  went  up  in  consequence,  yet  he  may  mean  that  the 

1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  215.  2 Gal.  ii.  2.  3 Acts  xv.  2.  4 Acts  xi.  27,  28. 
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sending  “ Barnabas  and  certain  others  with  them  ” may  have 
been  the  determination  of  the  whole  body  of  the  brethren.  I 
think  that  the  first  of  these  three  meanings  accords  best  with 
the  narrative ; any  one,  however,  of  these  meanings  may  be 
that  of  the  text  as  naturally  as  the  one  affixed  by  Dr.  David- 
son, seemingly  because  it  is  most  “ at  variance  ” with  the 
passage  in  the  Galatians,  and  any  of  these  suggested  mean- 
ings are  perfectly  in  accord  with  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in 
his  Epistle.  Arbitrarily  to  select  a meaning  “ at  variance  ” 
with  the  context,  or  with  some  other  document,  and  then 
to  note  that  such  meaning  is  “ at  variance,”  and  therefore 
that  the  writer  has  asserted  an  untruth,  is  not  criticism,  but 
cavilling. 

13.  After  this  we  are  told  that,  whereas  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  “ speaks  of  a formal  transaction,  a public  council 
held  under  the  presidency  of  James,  . . the  Galatian  Epistle, 
on  the  other  hand,  speaks  only  of  Paul  having  a private 
conference  with  the  heads  of  the  Jerusalem  Church.”1  If 
this  be  so,  there  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  a contradiction 
between  the  two  books,  the  history  and  the  Epistle,  though 
it  may  be  necessary  to  account  for  the  silence  of  one  or  the 
other,  or  indeed  of  both  these  documents.  This  we  can  do 
at  least  only  conjecturally,  though  I think  a consideration 
of  the  character  of  the  two  writings  will  suggest  a likely 
reason.  Let  the  reader,  then,  remember  that  the  object  of 
the  Apostle  in  this  part  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  was 
to  vindicate  his  claim  to  an  equality  in  the  Apostolate,  and 
to  show  that  he  was  called  by  Christ  to  this  work,  and  that 
he  had  like  authority  with  the  rest  of  the  Apostles.  The 
question  of  the  council  is  not,  therefore,  immediately  before 
the  Apostle.  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  his  Epistle.  The 
fact,  then,  that  he  should  have  omitted  to  speak  of  an 
incident,  which,  however  intrinsically  important,  had 
yet  no  bearing  on,  nor  relation  to,  his  x argument,  is  no- 
thing wonderful.  St.  Paul  mentions  all  that  bears  upon 
his  claim  to  be  the  “ Apostle  not  of  men,  neither  by  man,”  2 
and  what  is  irrelevant  to  this  he  passes  by.  This  is  but 


1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  216. 


2 Gal.  i.  1. 
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natural,  and  what  we  should  have  expected  to  find  him 
doing.1 

14.  Dr.  Davidson  then  says  that  “ the  decision  of  the  council 
recognized  the  validity  of  the  Law  for  Jewish  Christians  ; ” 
and  he  asks,  “ how  could  Paul  have  assented  to  that  without 
opposition  ? One  who  affirmed  f if  ye  be  circumcised;  Christ 
shall  profit  you  nothing/2  could  not  consistently  approve 
of  circumcision  for  Christians/'’ 3 The  fallacy  here  is  so 
transparent,  that  I am  astonished  the  objection  should  have 
been  urged.  That  a fallacy  is  involved  seems  to  have 
been  felt  by  the  objector  himself — I cannot  otherwise  ac- 
count for  the  change  of  words  in  the  two  members  of  this 
one  sentence.  “ J ewish  Christians  ” in  the  first;  appears  as 
“ Christians  ” merely  in  the  second.  St.  Paul  nowhere 
advocates  the  abolition  of  circumcision  in  the  case  of 
“ Jewish  Christians;”  but  he  says  to  the  Gentile  Christians 
that  Christ  shall  profit  them  nothing;  because  of  their  sub- 
mission to  a rite  not  required  of  them.  The  decree  of  the 
council  could  not  have  led  to  “ opposition  ” on  the  part  of  St. 
Paul,  since  it  is  in  keeping  with  repeated  acts  and  declara- 
tions of  his.  So  long  as  the  temple  stood;  and  the  Jewish 
polity  remained;  the  Jewish  Christians  observed  the  law; 
and  practised  the  ceremonial  prescribed  in  the  Mosaic  ritual. 

Another  “ variance”  which  Dr.  Davidson  discovers  is 
thus  described : “ The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians  says  that 
the  only  thing  which  the  Apostles  recommended  to  Paul  wag; 
that  he  should  remember  the  poor  at  Jerusalem;”  whereas 
the  book  of  the  Acts  intimates  that  Paul  “ consented  to  the 
imposition  of  prohibitions  on  Gentile  Christians;”  and  that 
“ he  consented  that  the  Gentile  Christians  should  come 
under  the  command  of  abstinence  from  meat  offered  to 
idols,  and  fornication.  Thus  the  decrees  of  the  congress 

1 When,  however,  St.  Paul  says,  that  no  mention  of  such  a decree  is  made  : 
he  .had  a private  conference  with  “ them  the  History  relates  that  which  was  im- 
which  were  of  reputation,”  Kar'  ibiav  portant  for  the  Church  ; the  Epistles 
8k  roTg  Soicovm,  Gal.  ii.  2,  he  implies  that  which  cleared  the  Apostle  person- 
that  there  was  a public  conference  or  ally  from  the  charge  of  dependence  on 
council  besides. — Ebrard.  man  : all  mention  of  the  decree  would, 

“ It  is  of  no  import  whatever  to  in  Galatians,  have  been  irrelevant.” — 
the  matter  that  in  Acts  the  result  is  Alford. 

a public  decree,  whereas  in  Galatians  2 Gal.  v.  2.  3 Davidson,  ii.  p.  217- 
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were  ‘ articles  of  peace : 9 concessions  were  made  on  both 
sides ; 99  and  then  follows  a scandalous  insinuation  that  St. 
Paul  regarded  fornication  as  a “ matter  of  indifference/'  or 
at  least  the  critic  says  he  gave  a fair  handle  to  his  enemies 
for  attributing  to  him  “ such  indifference." 1 And  all  this 
because  Dr.  Davidson  cannot  quote  fairly.  It  is  true  that 
in  his  Epistle  St.  Paul  does  say  that  the  Apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem enjoined  him  to  “ remember  the  poor  "2  at  Jerusalem, 
and  he  does  use  the  word  “ only 99  with  reference  to  this 
injunction ; but  how  stands  the  whole  passage  ? He,  speaking 
not  of  the  council,  but  of  the  “ conference 99  of  the  Apostles 
with  him  and  Barnabas  as  to  the  work  of  their  ministry, 
not  as  to  the  questions  on  which  the  Church  at  Antioch 
requested  a decision,  says,  “When  James,  Cephas,  and 
John  perceived  the  grace  that  was  given  unto  me,  they 
gave  to  me  and  Barnabas  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  that 
we  should  go  unto  the  heathen  and  they  unto  the  circum- 
cision ; "3  and  then  he  adds,  “ only  they  would  that  we  should 
remember  the  poor,"  i.  e.  the  poor  of  Jerusalem ; and  St. 
Paul  adds,  “ the  same  which  I also  was  forward  to  do,"  and 
this  in  the  Acts  we  find  notices  of  his  continually  doing.4 
Nothing  is  here  stated  which  has  even  the  appearance  of 
variance,  we  nowhere  read  that  he  gave  way  and  allowed 
the  council  to  send  forth  a decree  against  impurity,  and 
that  there  was  a “ concession 99  on  his  side. 

15.  The  various  speeches  recorded  in  the  Acts  are  all  reject- 
ed by  Dr.  Davidson  as  unhistoric ; in  one  St.  Peter  speaks 
with  the  voice  of  St.  Paul,  in  another  St.  Paul  uses  language 
which  the  critic  thinks  would  have  been  more  appropriate 
to  St.  Peter.  Here  the  writer  has  interpolated  the  true, 
and  there  he  has  supplied  a fictitious  speech,  and  many  of 
them  present  “ certain  ideas  unsuitable  to  the  speakers." 
Some  he  thinks  probably  true,  others  wholly  untrue,  but  Dr. 
Davidson  gives  no  tests  by  which  we  may  judge  which  are 
true  and  which  are  false,  save  the  fanciful  one  of  “the 
Pauline"  and  “the  Petrine  idea."  “Sometimes  these 
speeches  are  arranged  in  an  artificial  method,  through 

1 Davidson,  ii.  pp.  217 — 219.  4 Acts  xi.  29,  30  ; xxiv.  17  ; Rom. 

2 Gal.  ii.  10.  3 Gal.  ii.  9.  xv.  25 — 27 ; 1 Cor.  xvi.  1 — 3. 
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which  we  may  discern  a purpose  harmonizing  with  the  lead- 
ing object  of  the  book/*1-  and  they  are  therefore  rejected. 
As  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  this  formula  under  any  ac- 
knowledged canon  of  criticism,  and  as  the  objector  nowhere 
attempts  to  make  it  even  probable,  it  is  impossible  to  ac- 
cept it,  still  less  to  apply  it.  As  it  grows  out  of  wThat  is 
called  “ the  inner  consciousness ” of  the  critic,  and  does 
not  arise  from  any  induction  of  particulars,  it  must  be  left 
to  the  same  “ inner  consciousness 33  to  determine  when  to 
apply  it,  and  when  to  abstain  from  its  use.  But  as  it  is  a 
purely  fanciful  test,  it  is  of  no  value  in  determining  critical 
or  historical  questions. 

16.  Occasionally  the  objection  assumes  a more  precise 
form,  and  though  I shall  not  attempt  to  traverse  the  whole 
field  of  objections,  because  to  do  so  were  as  profitless  as  it 
would  be  wearisome  to  the  reader,  I will  remark  on  the 
more  important  objections.  Having  said  of  the  speeches 
that  “ their  language  is  that  of  the  supposed  Luke,  rather 
than  of  Peter  or  Paul,” 2 in  confirmation  of  this  opinion 
Dr.  Davidson  says  that  St.  Peter,  “ addressing  the  as- 
sembled disciples,  spake  of  his  own  mother  tongue  and 
that  of  his  hearers  as  f their  proper  tongue/ 3 the  Aramaean, 
and  supposes  that  it  was  strange  by  adding  the  explanation 
in  Greek.” 4 It  has  always  been  questioned  by  comment- 
ators whether  the  words  by  which  the  Hebrew  “ Acaldama  ” 
is  interpreted  are  a part  of  St.  Peter’s  speech,  or  an  addition 
made  by  St.  Luke.  Probably  it  was  inserted  by  the 
historian  by  way  of  explanation,  as  he  elsewhere  suspends 
his  narrative  to  explain  the  topography  of  a place  in  order 
to  be  more  intelligible  to  Theophilus.  Such  a procedure 
is  common  enough,  and  does  not  affect  the  authenticity 
of  a speech  any  more  than  the  accuracy  of  the  report  of 
a modern  speech  would  be  impugned  because  at  the  foot 
of  the  page,  or  within  brackets  in  the  text,  a Latin  quota- 
tion was  translated.  As  brackets  were  not  in  use  at  that 
time,  the  insertion,  if  made,  would  appear  as  it  now  stands ; 
and  it  may  be  fairly  questioned,  as  it  might  be  in  the  case 


1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  226. 

2 Ibid. 
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supposed  of  a later  quotation  being  translated,  whether  the 
explanation  was  made  at  the  time  by  the  speaker,  or  after- 
wards by  the  reporter  of  his  speech.  Whichever  way  the 
decision  was  given,  the  authenticity  of  the  speech  itself 
would  in  no  way  be  affected. 

Modem  criticism  claims  the  right  of  applying  the  same 
rule  to  Holy  Scripture,  which  is  used  in  testing  the  authen- 
ticity of  a secular  document,  and  the  credibility  of  a secular 
writer,  but  it  too  frequently  departs  from  this  principle,  and 
refuses  to  apply  the  same  equitable  rules  in  the  one  case  as 
in  the  other. 

1 7.  The  speech  of  St.  Paul  on  Mars  hill  is  rejected  by  Dr. 
Davidson  for  four  distinct  reasons,  and  with  the  considera- 
tion of  these  I quit  this  part  of  the  subject.  In  the  first  place, 
he  thinks  that  it  is  “ highly  artificial,  and  shows  design  in 
its  structure.” 1 In  the  second  place,  it  introduces  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  which  St.  Paul 
ought,  according  to  the  critic,  to  have  kept  in  the  back- 
ground or  even  to  have  altogether  omitted  to  mention, 
because  it  was  new,  and  “ revolting  to  the  heathen.”  In 
the  third  place,  one  verse  is  not  sufficiently  “ Pauline,”  and 
is,  even  in  the  judgment  of  the  objector,  tc  too  prosaic  and 
flat  for  the  Apostle.”  In  the  fourth  place,  strangest  objec- 
tion of  all,  “ the  mind  of  Luke  is  more  apparent  than  that 
of  Paul,”  because  of  the  use  of  words  and  phrases  which 
occur,  however,  not  “ in  the  speech  itself,  but  its  surround- 
ings;” that  is,  words  and  phrases  used  elsewhere  by 
St.  Luke  occur  in  the  introductory  part  to  the  narrative, 
which  is  confessedly  by  St.  Luke,  but  not  in  the  speech 
itself,  which  is  affirmed  to  be  by  St.  Paul.  Surely  no 
more  significant  fact  could  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
authenticity  of  the  speech.  And  Dr.  Davidson  adds,  still 
impugning  the  authenticity  of  the  speech,  “ It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  speech  contains  many  peculiar  expres- 
sions, there  being  no  less  than  twenty-six  words  in  vv.  19 — 34 
which  do  not  occur  in  Luke,”  and  therefore — “ the  senti- 
ments and  facts  of  the  language  may  be  Paul's.”  I leave 
this  last  objection  without  further  notice.  It  needs,  in 
1 Davidson,  ii.  pp.  230 — 232.  * 
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truth,  none.  As  to  the  first  objection,  that  the  speech 
betrays  “ art,  and  shows  design  in  its  structure,”  this  may 
be  a reason  for  questioning  the  taste  of  an  orator,  it  is  not 
— it  cannot  be — any  objection  to  the  genuineness  of  his 
speech.  What  is  meant  by  art,  and  design,  Dr.  Davidson 
does  not  say,  and  we  are  left  to  conjecture.  Traces  of  the 
influence  of  the  school  of  Tarsus  they  may  be,  but  this 
were  to  be  expected.  Grace  and  the  Apostolic  commission 
did  not  reduce  the  intellect  of  St.  Paul  to  a blank.  His 
natural  or  acquired  endowments  were  still  his  own  posses- 
sion, and  he  used  them  unsparingly.  So  far,  however,  from 
any  excess  of  art  or  design  appearing  in  this  speech,  there 
seems  to  me  only  nature  and  natural  gifts  inspired  by  the 
Spirit.  <(  A city  wholly  given  to  idolatry,”  1 the  message 
which  he  was  commissioned  to  deliver  to  “ all  men  every- 
where to  repent,”  and  the  site  on  which  he  stood,  seem 
sufficient  to  account  for  every  word  of  the  speech;  and 
before  any  critic  repeat  these  objections,  let  him  stand  on 
Mars  hill,  and  restore  in  his  imagination  all  the  glories  of 
the  temples  on  his  left  hand,  especially  the  Parthenon, 
matchless  yet,  though  in  ruins ; let  him  recall  the  statues 
which  adorned,  to  lavishness,  the  ground  around  the  Pynx, 
and  the  Bema  before  him ; let  him  summon  before  him  the 
frivolous  crowd  of  the  sharp-witted  Greeks  of  his  day,  let 
him  take  note  of  the  zeal  of  St.  Paul ; and  then,  looking 
out  upon  “ the  violet  waves  ” of  the  ^Egean,  and  drawing 
inspiration — and  the  intellect  is  sluggish  which  does  not 
— from  the  glorious  scenery  of  earth  and  sea,  and  the 
cloudless  vault  overhead,  and  the  golden  light,  and  the 
quickening  heat  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the  perfume  steal- 
ing from  the  thymy  Hymettus,  and  the  olive  groves  of 
Academia  behind  him,  let  him  read  this  speech,  and 
the  coldest  and  the  dullest  critic  will  dream  no  more  of 
art  and  design.  Given  the  audience  to  whom  these  words 
were  spoken,  the  speaker  by  whom  they  were  uttered,  and 
the  message  to  be  delivered,  all  is  simple  and  natural.  But 
if  still  Dr.  Davidson  thinks  that  he  detects  “ art  and  design” 
in  the  speech,  let  him  say  whether  the  speeches  of  Demos- 
1 Acts  xvii.  16. 
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thenes  and  Cicero,,  of  Burke  and  of  Bossuet,  do  not  betray 
tbe  same  characteristics,  and  yet  no  one  considers  that  the 
presence  of  intellect  detracts  anything  from  the  evidence 
in  support  of  the  authenticity  of  these  speeches. 

The  second  objection  is,  “ It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  he 
could  have  proceeded  so  abruptly  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection — a topic  that  must  have  been  revolting  to  his 
hearers — consistently  with  the  wise  adaptation  he  uniformly 
practised.  He  must  have  known  that  the  idea  of  a resur- 
rection from  the  dead  would  be  an  effectual  barrier  to  the 
reception  of  Christianity  on  the  part  of  his  hearers  as  it 
proved  to  be/’ 1 How  persons  could  have  received  Christian- 
ity and  yet  have  no  “ idea  of  a resurrection  from  the  dead  ” 
we  are  not  told.  It  seems  a contradiction  in  terms.  Chris- 
tianity is  based  on  this  truth ; this  doctrine,  that  Christ 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  that  all  men  will  rise  with  their 
bodies,  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of  Christianity.  St.  Paul 
terms  this  very  doctrine  “ the  Gospel,”  2 as  summing  up 
and  completing  the  whole  circle  of  Divine  truth  made  known 
in  Christ.  To  this  doctrine  he  always  recurs  in  his  speeches : 
in  his  epistles  he  sets  forth  “ the  resurrection  of  the  dead,”  3 
often  in  the  opening  words  of  his  letter  : how  much  this 
truth  was  ever  present  to  his  mind  we  gather  from  that 
chapter  with  which  the  Church  still  comforts  all  mourners 
at  the  brink  of  the  grave,4  and  so  intent  was  he  in  preach- 
ing this  truth,  that  “ the  hope  and  resurrection  of  the  dead”5 
was  that  of  which  he  was  “ called  in  question,”  and  which 
led  to  his  being  sent  captive  to  Rome.  It  is  almost  as 
impossible  to  conceive  of  St.  Paul  as  it  is  to  conceive  of 
Christianity,  and  not  find  this  great  and  distinguishing 
truth  everywhere  prominent.  Nor  did  the  commission  of 
St.  Paul  to  go  forth  and  preach  Christ  permit  of  his  hold- 
ing back  any  truth,  especially  such  a truth,  because  it  was 
“ revolting  to  his  hearers.”  He  had  to  preach  Christ,  and 
not  to  please  men. 

The  third  objection  to  the  authenticity  of  this  speech  is 

1 Davidson,  ii.  pp.  230,  231. 

2 1 Cor.  xv.  1. 

3 Rom.  i.  4 ; Gal.  i.  1 ; Ephes.  i.  20. 


4 1 Thess.  i.  10. 

5 1 Cor.  xv. 

6 Acts  xxiii.  6. 
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this,  that  “The  view  of  Christ  presented  in  the  thirty- 
first  verse  is  scarcely  Pauline.  It  has  indeed  a certain 
analogy  to  Rom.  i.  4,  as  Dr.  Wette  observes;  but  it  is 
still  too  prosaic  and  flat  for  the  Apostle.” 1 This  is 
purely  matter  of  taste,  and  one  which  may  afford  ex- 
ercise for  the  critical  judgment.  I content  myself  with 
giving  the  incriminated  verse,  merely  noticing  that  this 
latter  objection  is  hardly  consistent  with  the  objection 
first  stated.  For  if  this  doctrine  were  “ revolting  to 
the  hearers,”  it  might  or  might  not  have  been  prudent 
in  a worldly  sense  for  St.  Paul  to  advance  it,  but  it  could 
not  be  “flat,”  and  hardly  indeed  “prosaic,”  which  is 
generally  used  to  distinguish  that  which  is  at  least  common- 
place. The  verse  is,  “ Because  He  hath  appointed  a day, 
in  which  He  will  judge  the  world  in  righteousness,  by  that 
man  whom  He  hath  ordained,  whereof  He  hath  given  assur- 
ance unto  all  men,  in  that  He  hath  raised  Him  from  the 
dead.”  It  seems  from  the  context  that  what  Dr.  Davidson 
means  is,  not  that  the  words  or  style  is  “ flat  and  prosaic,” 
but  that  the  doctrines  of  a general  judgment  and  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  are  “flat  and  prosaic,”  which, 
however,  they  cannot  be  save  to  one  who  does  not  believe 
in  either. 

18.  Passing  over  such  objections  as  this,  that  there  was  no 
suchthingas  “the  Nazaritevow,”  and  that  the  whole  account 
of  the  shaving  of  his  head  and  of  the  visit  of  St.  Paul  to 
the  temple  2 is  “ imaginary  ” and  “ unhistorical,”  for  which 
conclusion  Dr.  Davidson  as  usual  gives  no  authority — and 
also  such  remarks  as,  “ it  is  impossible  to  make  out  a con- 
sistent or  definite  picture  ” of  the  disciples  of  John  the 
Baptist,  because  they  are  “ depicted  so  anonymously,” 3 
whatever  that  may  mean,  and  though  many  ‘ ^particulars  may 
be  true,  but  the  way  in  which  they  are  related,  and  the 
purpose  they  are  intended  to  serve,  awaken  doubt,”  4 as 
needing  no  reply,  and  serving  only  to  exhibit  the  unfair- 
ness and  the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  I shall  conclude  with 
the  mention  of  an  objection  advanced  against  the  narrative 

1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  231.  3 Davidson,  ii.  p.  254. 

2 Acts  xix.  1 — 12;  xxi.  17—29.  4 Ibid.  p.  255. 
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of  St.  Paul’s  imprisonment  at  Pome  in  tlie  last  chapter  of 
the  Acts. 

We  are  told  that  “the  narrative  in  Acts  xxviii.  17,  etc., 
does  not  consist  - with  what  we  know  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  from  Paul's  Epistle  to  it.  Three  days  after  the 
Apostle’s  arrival  in  that  city  he  called  the  chief  Jews  to- 
gether and  told  them  his  position,  saying  that  he  had 
nothing  to  accuse  his  nation  of,  and  had  therefore  sent 
for  them  to  explain  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was 
placed.”  In  their  reply,  “ they  expressed  a desire  to  hear 
his  sentiments  : for  they  knew  that  the  sect  he  belonged  to 
was  everywhere  spoken  against  . . The  Epistle  to  the 
Romans  shows  that  an  important  Church  had  existed  there 
for  several  years  . . How  then  could  the  Jewish  elders  at 
Rome  say  with  truth,  that  they  knew  little  or  nothing  about 
the  Christian  Church  or  its  tenets  ? ” 1 How  it  will  pro- 
bably be  thought  a sufficient  answer  to  this  objection  of 
Dr.  Davidson’s  if  I remark  that  there  is  no  one  word  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  which  states  or  implies  that  the 
“Jewish  elders  at  Rome  . . knew  little  or  nothing  about  the 
Christian  Church  or  its  tenets.”2  We  have  here  another 
painful  instance,  either  of  the  critic’s  inacquaintance  with 
the  book  which  he  professes  to  review,  or  of  his  hastiness 
in  making  objections  without  due  examination.  For  not 
only  did  not  “ the  chief  of  the  Jews  ” make  any  such 
statement  as  that  which  Dr.  Davidson  has  put  into  their 
mouths  — at  least,  we  have  no  record  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  or  indeed  elsewhere  of  any  such  statement  made 
by  them — but  the  whole  tenor  of  their  conversation  with 
St.  Paul  is  directly  opposed  to  such  a supposition.  What 
were  the  facts  P In  the  midst  of  Judaism  a body  of  men 
had  suddenly  arose  professing  and  practising  a more 
austere  morality  than  was  common.3  These  men  believed, 

1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  224.  les  preceptes  de  la  Loi.  C’etaient  des 

2 Acts  xxviii.  21.  juifs,  ne  differant  des  autres  qu’en  ce 

3 “ Les  fideles  de  Jesus  devaient  qu’ils  croyaient  le  Messie  deja  venu. 
d’ailleurs  passer  pour  des  devots  tres-  Les  gens  qui  n’etaient  pas  au  courant 
exacts  ; car  ils  observaient  encore  les  de  ce  qui  les  concernait  (et  c’etait  l’ira- 
pratiques  juives  avec  scrupule,  priant  mense  majorite)  les  regardaient  comme 
aux  heures  voulues  et  observant  tous  une  secte  de  hasidim  ou  gens  pieux.  On 
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moreover,  that  the  Messiah  predicted  in  the  ritual  of  the 
temple  and  by  the  prophets,  and  longed  for  by  so  many, 
had  now  come.  They  professed  their  faith  in  one  who  at 
the  great  feast  of  the  Passover,  in  the  sight  of  Jews  from 
Pome  and  other  parts  of  the  Roman  world,  had  been  cruci- 
fied at  Jerusalem.  Under  these  circumstances  we  might, 
without  any  special  information,  have  felt  sure  that  the 
“ elders  ” of  the  people 1 would  know  something  of  the  new 
faith.  Accordingly  the  words  of  “ the  chief  of  the  Jews,” 
“ concerning  this  sect  we  know  that  everywhere  it  is 
spoken  against,”  imply  that  discussion  had  arisen  and 
charges  been  made  against  the  Christians  at  Rome,  in  the 
midst  of  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  persons 
so  interested  by  natural  zeal  as  well  as  by  official  position 
in  the  well-being  of  the  Jewish  Church  to  “ say  with  truth 
that  they  knew  little  or  nothing  about  it.”  They  say  that 
they  had  heard  it  reviled.  We  know  that  the  faith  and 
endurance  of  the  members  of  the  new  belief  were  largely 
commended.  In  this  conflict  of  opinions  it  would  have  been 
natural  for  the  “ elders  ” at  Rome  to  desire  to  know  the 
mind  of  one  who  had  so  recently  come  from  Judaea,  and  to 
be  informed  how  far  he  agreed  with,  or  differed  from,  the 
estimate  of  this  despised  sect.  This  we  are  told  they  did, 
and  the  whole  account  is  consistent  with  probability,  with 
experience,  and  with  every  word  in  the  Epistles  and  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.2 

Objections  which  take  their  rise  out  of  the  depths  of  the 
critic's  inner  self-consciousness,  which  are  based  on  a priori 


n’etait  ni  schism  atique  ni  heretique 
pour  s’affilier  a eux,  pas  plusqu’on  ne 
cesse  d’etre  protestant  pour  etre  dis- 
ciple de  Spener,  ou  catholique  pour 
etre  de  l’ordre  de  Saint-Franqois  ou  de 
Saint-Bruno.” — Renan  Les  Apotres, 
pp.  80,  81.  This  was  doubtless  the 
outward  aspect  of  the  Christian  body 
at  this  time.  See  Ebrard’s  Gospel 
History,  p.  520. 

1 Acts  xxviii.  17 — roiig  ovrag  tuiv 
’I ovdaiuiv  7 rpojTovg. 

2 “ Supposing  that  at  that  time  there 
were  no  Christians  in  Rome  who  were 
known  to  the  J ews,  these  elders  would  not 

ACTS.  VOL.  1. 


have  spoken  of  this  sect  as  soon  as  Paul 
mentioned  the  hope  of  Israel.  The 
expression  shows  that  they  were  already 
acquainted  with  this  sect  as  one  which 
had  to  do  with  the  hope  of  Israel.  They 
did  not  expect  to  receive  the  first  ac- 
count of  this  sect  from  Paul,  but  were 
simply  interested  in  discussing  it  with 
him  because  they  heard  on  every  hand 
both  of  the  progress  it  Was  making  and 
the  opposition  it  excited ; and  therefore 
regarded  the  question  as  one  well  worth 
their  while  to  inquire  still  further 
about.” — Ebrard’s  Gospel  History,  p. 
518. 
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conceptions  of  what  an  Apostle  ought  to  have  done  or  said, 
the  topics  he  ought  to  have  insisted  upon,  and  the  topics 
which  in  prudence  he  should  have  suppressed,  the  mode  in 
which  his  ideas  should  have  been  unfolded,  the  amount  and 
degree  of  warmth  which  he  should  have  felt  and  expressed, 
and  the  kind  of  taste  which  he  should  have  displayed  in 
making  known  his  Master's  message,  are  hardly  robust 
enough  to  come  within  the  province  of  criticism,  and  are  as 
incapable  of  being  substantiated  as  they  are  of  being  re- 
futed. When  the  vague  and  vapoury  notions  about 
“ Petrine,"  and  “ Pauline,"  and  “ Johannine  ideas,"  have 
assumed  some  shape  and  can  be  grasped  by  the  intellect  of 
man,  they  may  then  be  compelled  to  submit  to  examination, 
and  be  adopted  or  rejected : until  then  this  kind  of  idle 
talk  may  perhaps  savour  of  “ the  higher  criticism,"  but  it  is 
certainly  very  unprofitable  and  childish,  as  fanciful  as  day- 
dreams of  enchanted  castles  and  flying  dragons,  which 
children  see  in  the  clouds  which  gather  around  the  sun  at 
its  setting.  They  are  more  baseless  than  these,  they  are  ab- 
solutely irrational.  To  suppose  that  a mighty  impassioned 
man  like  St.  Paul,  at  one  time  “ breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter"1  from  his  ardent  soul,  and  when  converted  to 
the  faith  of  Christ  “ stirred  within  " 2 at  the  bare  sight  of  a 
people  with  whose  intellect  he  sympathized,  but  whose 
moral  corruption  he  deplored  because  they  were  “ given 
over  to  idolatry ; " to  suppose  such  a soul,  on  fire  with  zeal 
to  make  known  the  Gospel  “ committed  to  his  charge,"  and 
to  set  forth  “ the  power  of  Christ's  resurrection,"  should 
in  all  his  actions  and  all  his  sayings  conform  to  the  pre- 
conceived theories  of  unimpassioned  library  critics,  that  his 
feet  should  march  in  the  same  well-beaten  paths  which 
those  tread  who  believe  none  of  the  truths  which  filled 
his  wrhole  Soul,  and  nerved  his  mental  powers,  is  so  utterly 
unreasonable,  so  preposterously  absurd,  that  the  mind  is 
hardly  able  to  believe  that  such  grotesque  criticism  could 
become  articulate,  and  be  able  to  clothe  itself  with  the 
language  of  man. 

But  though  the  task  of  marshalling  these  objections 
1 Acts  ix.  1.  2 Acts  xvii.  16. 
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has  been  a wearisome  one,  and  the  mind  has  become  im» 
patient  at  the  childish  cavils  which  I have  attempted  to 
state — for  to  state  them  has  been  to  answer  them — yet  the 
labour  has  not  been  without  benefit  to  myself,  and  may 
be  of  profit  to  the  reader.  The  feebleness  of  such  ob- 
jections is  a strong,  perhaps  the  strongest,  evidence 
which  we  can  have  of  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
this  book  of  Holy  Scripture.  If  the  preternatural  acute- 
ness of  minds  that  have  sought  out  difficulties,  and  object- 
ions, and  “ variances  33  in  God3s  word  have  found  what  they 
sought — for  terribly  true  are  the  words  in  this  respect  as  in 
others,  “ Seek  and  ye  shall  find/3 — and  if  the  finding  has 
been  such  only  as  I have  collected  and  displayed,  how 
unassailable  must  be  that  word,  how  mighty  must  be  the 
evidence  of  its  truth,  which  cannot  in  any  way  be  gainsaid. 
There  is,  as  might  be  expected,  no  book  of  man  which  has 
been  submitted  to  such  an  ordeal.  No  writing  of  any 
secular  historian  has  been  ever  subjected  to  so  many 
tests,  and  the  result  of  all  this  scrutiny  is — that  which  Dr. 
Davidson  has  brought  together.  To  me  it  seems  that  this 
failure  to  impugn  the  veracity  of  the  writer,  is  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  the  history  contained  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles , stronger  even  than  that  ample  evidence 
which  is  afforded  by  the  direct  internal  and  external  evi- 
dence in  its  favour. 


CHAPTER  III. — SECTION  I. 


THE  OBJECT  Of  f THE  ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES.* 

One  reason  why  such  objections  as  those  mentioned  in 
the  previous  chapter  have  seemed  at  any  time  plausible, 
arises  from  mistakes  as  to  the  object  of  the  book  itself. 
One  modern  writer  thinks  that  the  object  of  St.  Luke  in 
writing  the  Acts , was  to  enhance  the  reputation  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  who,  however,  is  once  and  only  once  named, 
and  that  incidentally.1  According  to  Baur,2  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  like  the  Gospels,  is  mythological,  not  historical; 
or  at  best  an  historical  romance,  written  by  a partisan  of  St. 
Paul  in  support  of  his  claims,  wholly  imaginary,  in  opposi- 
tion to  those  of  St.  Peter,3  which  are  equally  imaginary. 
This  outrageous  theory  has  no  support  in  anything  external 
to  the  volume  itself,  and  it  is  contradicted  by  the  whole 
tenor  and  arrangement  of  this  book  of  the  Acts. 

Had  it  been  the  object  of  the  writer  to  do  what  Baur 
suggests,  some  notice  would  have  been  taken  of  the 
reproof  of  St.  Paul  when  he  withstood  St.  Peter  to  the 
face,  because  he  was  to  be  blamed.4  On  this  head  it  will  be 
sufficient  to  cite  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Davidson,  who  in 
modified  language  accepts  Baur’s  theory.  Noticing  other 
omissions,  which  he  thinks  should  not  have  occurred  in 
this  history,  he  says,  “ In  like  manner  Peter’s  appearance  at 
Antioch,  and  public  rebuke  there,  are  unnoticed.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  suppose  that  this  silence  is  other  than  intentional.**  6 
But  if  the  omission  of  this  incident  were  “intentional/* 

1 “ On  sent  deja  chez  Luc  une  tend-  2 Tubing.  Zeitschrift,  1836. 

ance  a grandir  le  role  de  Marie.  Luc,  8 Olshausen. 

chap.  i.  et  ii.” — Renan  les  Apotres,  p.  4 Gal.  i.  11. 

49,  note.  5 Davidson,  ii.  p.  243. 
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it  could  only  have  been  passed  over  out  of  consideration  to 
St.  Peter,  not  out  of  regard  to  St.  Paul.  If,  again,  the  ob- 
ject of  the  writer  of  a “ mythological 33  book,  who  therefore 
was  not  fettered  by  any  consideration  of  historical  truth, 
had  been  to  raise  the  reputation  of  St.  Paul  at  the  expense 
of  St.  Peter,  he  would  scarcely  have  dwelt  in  the  beginning 
of  the  book  upon  the  actions,  or  have  recorded  at  length 
the  speeches,  and  detailed  the  miracles  wrought  by  St. 
Peter.  The  writer  attributes  the  commencement  of  the 
gathering  in  of  the  Gentiles,  not  to  St.  Paul,  to  whom  it 
might  seem  fittingly  to  have  belonged,  but  to  St.  Peter.  The 
first  recorded  miracle  done  by  means  of  the  Apostles  was 
wrrought  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  John.  It  was  the  shadow  of 
Peter  that  had  healing  power  to  those  who  sought  a cure  in 
faith.  It  was,  according  to  Dr.  Davidson,  “ the  miraculous 
instantaneous  effect  of  Peter’s  words 33  which  struck  An- 
anias and  Sapphira  with  death.  It  was  at  the  supplication 
of  St.  Peter  that  Tabitha  was  raised  from  the  dead.  The 
same  Apostle  was  delivered  out  of  prison  when  Herod  was 
about  to  slay  him.  How,  if  none  of  these  things  were  true, 
if  they  are  all  “ mythological/’  how  is  it  that  a writer, 
whose  object  was  to  place  St.  Paul  above  St.  Peter,  should 
have  invented  these  incidents,  or,  what  is  still  more  strangely 
at  variance  with  Baur’s  theory,  why  should  he  have  given 
to  common  incidents  a supernatural  colouring,  increasing 
necessarily  the  reputation  of  an  Apostle  whom,  according  to 
this  writer,  it  is  his  whole  object  to  place  in  the  back-ground? 

But  not  only  has  the  writer  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
detailed  these  actions  of  an  Apostle  whom  it  was  his  object 
to  set  aside;  he  passes  by  actions  and  sufferings  of  St. 
Paul  which,  had  he  detailed  them,  would  have  enhanced  the 
reputation  of  this  Apostle.  We  have  not  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  a single  word  about  the  journey  of  St.  Paul  to 
Spain,  of  which  St.  Paul  speaks  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Homans  (Pom.  xv.  24),1  and  of  which,  whether  he  made  it 
or  no,  a mythological  panegyrist  would  have  surely  inter- 
woven some  account  in  the  pages  of  his  romance.  Clemens 
Pomanus,  indeed,  assures  us  that  the  Apostle  did  carry  out 
1 Davidson,  ii.  p.  209. 
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his  intention  as  to  this  journey/  yet  neither  of  this  nor  of 
his  suffering's  at  Rome  have  we  any  notice. 

Again,  of  how  small  a portion  of  the  trials  and  perils  and 
persecutions,  which  from  St.  Paul  himself  we  know  befell  him, 
is  noticed  in  this  book,  which  yet,  according  to  this  theory, 
was  written  to  increase  the  reputation  of,  and  augment  our 
admiration  for,  St.  Paul,  and  to  prevent  the  partisans  of  St. 
Peter  from  supporting  the  greater  claims  of  their  Apostle. 
How  little  we  learn  of  the  “ stripes  above  measure ; ” of  his 
shipwrecks  only  one  is  noticed  (Acts  xxvii.),  whereas  he 
says,  “ thrice  I suffered  shipwreck;”  how  few  details  have  we 
of  his  “ journeyings  often ; ” not  a trace  of  the  “ perils  of 
robbers”  (2  Cor.  xi.  2S — 27);  and  yet  these  and  abundance 
of  other  sufferings  were  the  lot  of  St.  Paul,  all  omitted, 
however,  by  a writer  whose  pen  we  are  assured  was  moved 
by  a desire  to  record  everything  to  the  credit  of  St.  Paul. 

Again,  had  this  book  been  intended  for  any  such  purpose 
as  Baur  has  imagined,  the  writer  would  naturally  have  pre- 
served for  us  some  details  of  the  “ visions  and  revelations 
of  the  Lord”  given  to  His  servant,  and  we  should  have 
known  something  of  those  “ unspeakable  words  ” which  he 
heard  (2  Cor.  xii.  1 — 4) ; and  if  he  had  not  altogether 
omitted  the  part  taken  by  St.  Paul  in  the  death  of  Stephen, 
and  of  his  persecution  directed  against  “ the  saints  ” at 
Jerusalem,  and  of  his  purpose  to  persecute  to  the  death 
those  at  Damascus  also  (Acts  xxvi.  10 — 12),  yet  some  word 
of  apology  would  have  been  inserted  in  the  simple  narrative 
of  his  furious  efforts  at  stamping  out  the  Church  of  Christ, 
some  softer  features  would  have  relieved  the  record  of 
SauPs  violence,  had  the  object  of  the  writer  been,  as  Baur 
imagines,  to  advance  the  reputation  and  increase  the 
authority  of  St.  Paul. 

The  suggestion  of  any  such  motive  for  writing  the  Ads  of 
the  A'postles  could  only  be  made  by  one  utterly  unable  to 

1 Clemens  Rom  anus  in  his  First  the  west ; ” and  these  words  would 
Epistle  (§  5)  says,  that  St.  Paul  came  have  no  meaning  unless  Gaul,  or  Spain, 
to  “the  extreme  limit  of  the  west,”  at  least  were  meant,  and  since  we  know 
that  is,  west  of  Rome,  where  the  Gos-  that  St.  Paul  intended  to  go  to  Spain, 
pel  was  written.  A Roman  would  not  this  is  most  probably  the  place  referred 
call  his  own  city  “ the  extreme  limit  of  to  by  St.  Clement. 
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weigh  evidence,  and  to  consider  probabilities.  Its  futility 
is  evident  upon  the  slightest  consideration.  It  would  be  a 
far  more  plausible  supposition  that  St.  Luke,  or  whoever 
else  was  the  writer,  passed  over  incidents  in  St.  Paul's  life 
of  labour  in  order  to  diminish  his  reputation.  But,  in  truth, 
all  such  suggestions  can  only  be  made  by  those  who  put 
out  of  sight  the  simple  object  which  seems  to  have  been  in 
St.  Luke's  mind  when  he  wrote  this  narrative. 

Setting  aside,  then,  these  purely  fanciful  conjectures,  and 
gathering  the  object  of  the  Acts  merely  from  what  we  find 
recorded  in  them,  the  purpose  of  the  writer  was  evidently 
to  narrate  the  work  of  Christ  continued  after  His  ascension, 
and  wrought  “ through  the  Holy  Ghost," 1 and  to  furnish 
his  readers  with  an  account  of  how  Christianity,  after  the 
death  of  its  Founder,  was  preserved,  established,  and  in  so 
short  time  communicated  to  many  nations.2  In  it  St. 
Luke  tells  us  how  the  work  of  Christ,  “ begun  " during  His 
incarnate  life,  was  fulfilled  by  those  to  whom  He  had  given 
of  His  Spirit  for  this  end.  His  various  prophecies  were 
accomplished  by  His  Apostles  in  the  mighty  works  done  by 
them.  He  had  said,  “ He  that  believeth  on  Me,  the  works 
that  I do  shall  he  do  also ; and  greater  works  shall  he  do, 
because  I go  unto  My  Father."3  He  had  promised  that 
when  they  spake  tc  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  " shall  speak 
“ in  you ; "4  and  that  He  would  give  to  them  “ a mouth  and 
wisdom  which  all  their  adversaries  should  not  be  able  to 
gainsay  nor  resist ; "5  and  in  accordance  with  and  reference 
to  this  prediction,  St.  Luke  tells  us  of  St.  Stephen — “ they 
were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom  and  the  Spirit  with  which 
he  spake."6  Again,  when  we  are  told  in  the  Acts  that  “ there 
appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues  like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat 
upon  each  of  them,  and  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy 
Ghost,"7  we  are  at  once  reminded  of  the  prediction  of  the 
Baptist,  “ He  shall  baptize  you  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
with  fire."8  When  Christ  declared  to  His  Apostles  that 
when  the  Holy  Ghost  was  sent  He  should  “ reprove  the 

1 Acts  i.  2.  3 John  xiv.  12.  4 Matt.  x.  20. 

2 Hug’s  Introduction  to  the  Writings  5 Luke  xxi.  15.  6 Acts  vi.  10. 

of  the  New  Testament,  vol.  ii.  p.  310.  7 Actsii.  3.  8 Matt.  iii.  11. 
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world  of  sin,  because  they  believe  not  on  Me,”1  and  when, 
at  the  preaching  of  Peter,  after  the  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  we  read  that  those  of  the  world  who  had  not 
believed  in  Him,  but  who  had  rejected  and  crucified  Him, 
were  now  “ pricked  in  their  hearts,”2  and  did  repent  and 
become  His  disciples,  we  have  the  prediction  and  the  sure 
fulfilment  of  His  word.3  And  as  a great  part  of  this 
object  of  tracing  the  fulfilment  of  the  promises  of  Christ  to 
His  Apostles,  the  writer  dwells  at  length  on  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church 
of  Christ,  the  “one  fold,”4  into  which  all  His  were  to  be 
gathered  in. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  not  then  a biography  of  the 
Apostles  at  large,  nor  indeed  is  it  a narrative  of  the  acts 
of  the  whole  of  them,  so  far  as  they  showed  forth  the  power 
of  Christ,  and  influenced  the  conversion  of  the  Roman 
world — the  only  “ world  ” known  to  the  writer  ; nor  is  it 
the  biography  or  actions  of  the  two  Apostles,  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  whose  labours  were  so  largely  blessed  in  that  con- 
version ; it  is  only  a record  of  those  actions  of  the  Apostles 
which  illustrated  Christ's  purpose  and  the  fulfilment  of  His 
promise  in  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  world,  so  far  as  the 
gospel  message  had  been  made  known  to  them  up  to  the  time 
of  the  imprisonment  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome.  There  might 
indeed,  as  it  has  been  suggested,  have  been  an  additional 
reason  for  dwelling  almost  exclusively  on  the  work  done  by 
these  two,  because  both  of  them  according  to  the  usual 
Church  tradition,  and  St.  Paul  also  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  Scripture,  were  well  known  to  the  Church  at 
Rome  for  their  labours ; and,  therefore,  to  Theophilus,  who 
most  probably  was  a Roman  citizen.5 

The  subject  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  then  is  the  work 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  exhibited  in  the  growth  of  the 
Christian  Church,  and  in  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles  to 
be  partakers  with  the  Jews  in  all  the  promises  made  of  old 
to  Abraham.  As  in  the  Gospels  we  have  seen  the  grain  of 


1 John  xvi.  9. 
* Acts  ii.  37. 


* Whitby. 

6 Olshausen. 


4 John  x. 
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wheat  falling  into  the  earth  and  dying,  in  the  Acts  we  have 
it  represented — for  the  Chnrch  is  the  body  of  Christ — 
springing  up  and  bearing  fruit  abundantly,  spreading  into 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  enriching  human  nature 
with  the  gifts  of  Divine  grace.1  As  in  the  Gospels  the 
human  means  are  not  brought  into  prominence  in  order 
surely  that  our  attention  should  not  be  diverted  from  the 
central  figure,  our  Incarnate  Lord,  so  in  the  Acts  it  is  not 
man  that  is  foremost  in  the  writer's  mind,  but  the  work 
which  by  man  was  wrought  through  the  power  of  the  Holy 
Ghost ; the  deeds,  or  Trpafeis,  which  He  enabled  the  Apostles 
of  Christ  to  accomplish,  and  which,  though  done  by  man's 
instrumentality,  were  yet  done  by  God,  for  “ neither  is 
he  that  planteth  anything,  neither  he  that  watereth;  but 
God  that  giveth  the  increase."  2 


SECTION  II. 

DIVISION  OP  THE  BOOK  OP  e THE  ACTS.’ 

All  commentators  recognize  a break  or  division  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  chapter ; up  to 
that  point  the  history  is  taken  up  with  the  preaching  and 
Acts  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John,  the  death  of  Stephen,  and 
the  mission  of  Philip,  the  Evangelist,  to  Samaria.  Prom 
that  point  the  history  is  entirely  occupied  with  the  acts 
and  mission  of  St.  Paul.  Others  of  the  Apostles  tra- 
velled to  the  extremities  or  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
Homan  Empire.  In  the  great  province  of  Egypt,  the 
gospel  was  preached,  at  least  as  a “ witness," 3 to  the 
people,  and  this,  according  to  Church  history,  was  the  work 
of  St.  Mark,  et  sister's  son  " of  Barnabas,  and  the  disciple 
of  St.  Peter ; 4 this  and  the  introduction  of  the  gospel  into 

1 Gasp.  Sanchez  in  Comment,  in  Act.  4 Vide  Renaudot,  Hist.  Patriarch- 

Apost.  Pref.  p.  1.  arum  Alexandrinorum  Jacobitamm, 

2 1 Cor.  iii.  7.  3 Matt.  xxiv.  14.  pp.  1 — 12. 
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Armenia,  Arabia,  and  other  neighbouring  regions  is  passed 
over,  and  the  attention  of  the  reader  is  fixed  on  the  in- 
gathering of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  incorporation  into  the 
same  body  as  the  Jewish  converts,  of  which  a perfect  pic- 
ture is  given  in  the  result  of  St.  Paul's  labours.  The 
reason  for  the  omission  of  all  mention  of  the  acts  of 
St.  John  and  of  the  rest  of  the  twelve,  may  be  that  St. 
Luke  only  records  those  facts  of  which  he  himself  was  an 
eye-witness,  or  which  he  learnt  from  those  who  were  the  eye- 
witnesses and  actors  in  the  history  which  he  has  written.1 

According  to  this  view  of  the  contents  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles , the  book  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts. 
Dr.  Benson,2  however,  prefers  a threefold  division.  The 
first  including  chapters  one  to  ten,  in  which  the  history 
is  confined  to  events  which  took  place  in  Jerusalem, 
Judaea,  and  Samaria;  the  second  including  chapters  ten 
to  thirteen,  in  which  the  proselytes  of  the  gate  or  devout 
Gentiles  were  admitted ; the  third  including  chapters  thir- 
teen to  the  end  of  the  book,  in  which  converts  were 
gathered  from  the  Gentile  world,  though  these  converts 
had  not  become  in  any  way  members  of  the  Jewish  Church. 
It  might  perhaps  be  a preferable  division,  if,  taking  as 
our  guide  our  Lord's  promise  to  the  Apostles,  “ye  shall 
be  witnesses  unto  Me  both  in  Jerusalem  and  in  all  Judaea, 
and  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  world,"  3 
we  were  to  mark  the  division  of  the  history  thus:  (1) 
Chapters  i.  to  vii.  inclusive,  during  which  the  work  of  the 
Apostles  was  entirely,  so  far  as  the  Acts  give  us  any  indi- 
cation, confined  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  the  native 
and  Hellenistic  Jews  congregated  there.  (2)  Chapters  viii. 
to  xii.  inclusive,  in  which  we  have  the  extension  of  the 
Church  to  “ all  Judea  and  in  Samaria  " related.  (8)  Chap- 
ters xiii.  to  xxviii.  inclusive,  in  which  we  have  related  the 
mission  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Gentiles,  and  to  the  Jews 
scattered  throughout  the  Homan  world,  and  dwelling  in  the 
midst  of  heathenism. 

1 J.  B.  Michaelis,  Introduction  to  the  2 Dr.  Benson,  Introduction  to  His- 

New  Testament,  vol.  iii.  part  1,  ch.  7,  tory  of  the  Planting  of  the  Christian 
§ 2.  Whitby,  Preface  to  Commentary  Beligion,  § 6. 
on  the  Acts.  3 Acts  i.  8. 
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From  whatever  point  we  regard  the  history , there 
is  then  a division  as  to  the  subject  matter  at  the  end 
of  the  twelfth  chapter ; it  will  therefore  be  convenient  to 
conclude  the  first  volume  of  this  Commentary  at  that 
place,  reserving  for  the  second  volume  the  chapters 
which  detail  the  labours,  and  preachings,  and  sufferings 
of  the  great  Apostle,  whose  mission  was  to  set  forth 
the  oneness  of  all  men  in  Christ,  by  gathering  them  all, 
whether  Hebrews  or  not,  into  the  “ one  fold,”  and  thus 
practically  to  show  that  “ by  one  Spirit  are  we  all  bap- 
tized into  one  body,  whether  we  be  Jews  or  Gentiles, 
whether  we  be  bond  or  free,  and  have  been  all  made  to  drink 
into  one  Spirit;”1  and  have  been  brought  into  that  Church 
“ where  there  is  neither  Greek  nor  Jew,  circumcision  nor 
un circumcision,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bond  nor  free ; but 
Christ  is  all  and  in  all.2 


SECTION  III. 

SYNOPSIS  OP  CONTENTS. 

All  that  is  needed  as  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles,  is  a brief  summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  several  chapters,  (i.)  After  the  Lord  had  given  His 
last  commands  to  His  Apostles,  He  ascended  into  Heaven. 
The  Apostles  returning  to  Jerusalem  fill  up  the  place  of 
Judas,  (ii.)  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  according  to 
the  promise  of  Christ,  the  Holy  Spirit  is  given.  Then  fol- 
lows the  effects  of  this  gift — the  astonishment  of  the  multi- 
tude at  the  signs  which  followed — Peter's  first  discourse  to 
the  people,  in  which  he  points  out  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy 
in  this  communication  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  influence  of 
this  gift  upon  his  hearers — the  increased  respect  for  the 
Apostles,  and  condition  of  the  Christian  community  at 
Jerusalem,  (iii.)  The  cure  of  the  lame  man  at  the  gate  of 


1 1 Cor.  xii.  13. 


2 Col.  iii.  11 
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the  temple  by  Peter  and  John — the  astonishment  of  the 
people — Peter's  declaration  that  Christ,  not  man,  was  the 
worker  of  the  miracle.  The  coming  of  the  chief  of  the  temple, 
who  seeing  the  commotion  and  listening  to  the  speaker, 
commits  him  to  prison,  together  with  St.  J ohn.  (iv.)  The 
assembly  of  the  Sanhedrim  on  the  following  day — the  two 
Apostles  brought  before  the  council — Peter  with  boldness 
makes  his  defence,  whereat  the  Sanhedrim  liberate  Peter  and 
John,  under  injunction  no  more  to  preach  Jesus  and  the 
resurrection,  and  the  Apostles  return  to  the  brethren,  who 
receive  them  with  joy.  The  large  charity  of  the  Christian 
converts,  and  their  bounty  to  all  who  needed,  (v.)  The  hy- 
pocrisy and  fraud  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira — cures  wrought 
by  means  of  the  Apostles — the  perplexity  of  the  Sanhedrim 
on  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Church — the  Apostles  again 
seized  and  thrown  into  prison,  but  delivered  by  an  angel — 
their  preaching  publicly  in  the  temple — their  apprehension 
when  they  are  brought  before  the  Sanhedrim — their  defence— 
the  advice  of  Gamaliel,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Apostles 
are  set  free,  but  punished — their  continued  teaching  in  the 
temple,  (vi.)  The  Hellenistic  Jews  complain  of  the  neg- 
lect of  their  widows — special  ministers  appointed  to  remedy 
this — St.  Stephen  one  of  these — his  zeal  in  preaching — his 
apprehension,  (vii.)  His  speech  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
violent  death,  (viii.)  Persecution  of  the  Church,  and  the 
scattering  of  many  of  the  disciples — Philip  teaches  in 
Samaria — many  are  added  to  the  Church — Simon  Magus — 
the  mission  of  Peter  and  John  to  confirm  the  newly  con- 
verted— Philip  on  his  way  to  Gaza  meets  the  treasurer  of 
Candace — instructs  him  in  the  doctrines  of  Christ,  and  then 
baptizes  him.  (ix.)  Saul's  zeal  in  persecuting  the  Church 
— his  journey  to  Damascus,  in  order  to  extinguish  the  Church 
there — his  conversion  near  Damascus — declares  Christ  in  the 
synagogues — flies — returns  to  Damascus — goes  up  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  from  there  to  Tarsus — Peter  visits  the  brethren 
at  Lydda — cures  -ZEneas  of  his  lameness — visits  Joppa — • 
raises  Tabitha  from  the  dead — remains  for  a time  at  Joppa, 
(x.)  Vision  of  St.  Peter — invitation  from  Cornelius — gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Gentile  Cornelius — Peter  baptizes 
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him  and  his  household,  (xi.)  Peter  returns  to  Jerusalem 
— his  explanation  of  the  baptism  to  the  brethren — their  joy 
at  the  gathering  in  of  the  Gentiles — the  establishment  of 
the  Church  at  Antioch — the  sending  forth  of  Barnabas 
to  Antioch — He  seeks  Saul,  who  joins  him  in  his  work  at 
Antioch — Agabus  predicts  the  famine  at  Jerusalem — Barna- 
bas and  Saul  sent  thither  with  alms,  (xii.)  Herod  puts 
James  the  elder  to  death — casts  Peter  into  prison — Peter 
miraculously  delivered  from  prison  — death  of  Herod 
Agrippa — Barnabas  and  Saul  leave  Jerusalem,  (xiii.)  The 
Church  at  Antioch — Barnabas  and  Saul  ordained  to  preach 
the  gospel  in  foreign  lands — visit  Cyprus — Elymas  the 
sorcerer — hi3  blindness — they  leave  Cyprus  and  visit  Perga, 
and  then  to  Antioch  in  Pisidia — Paul's  speech  in  the 
synagogue — indignation  of  the  Jews  at  it — persecution  of 
Paul  and  Barnabas — departure  to  Iconium.  (xiv.)  Resid- 
ence in  Iconium — visit  to  Lystra  and  Derbe- — cure  of  the 
lame  man  by  Paul — people,  at  sight  of  miracle,  would  have 
sacrificed  to  them  as  gods — Jews  stir  up  the  people  against 
them — stoning  of  Paul — departure — ordination  of  elders — 
Antioch  in  Syria,  their  residence  there,  (xv.)  Church  at 
Antioch  disturbed  with  questions  as  to  the  observance  of  the 
Mosaic  ritual — mission  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  Jerusalem  for 
decision  of  Apostles — council  at  Jerusalem — the  resolution 
of  the  council — return  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  with  decision 
of  the  council — parting  of  Paul  and  Barnabas — Paul's  mission 
through  Syria,  (xvi.)  Timothy  joins  Paul  at  Lystra — they 
visit  Phrygia  and  Galatia — vision  and  departure  of  Paul  to 
Macedonia,  together  with  Timothy  and  Luke — together  they 
visit  Philippi — Paul  cast  into  prison  with  Silas — an  earth- 
quake— jailer  releases  them  from  their  fetters — magistrates 
release  them  from  prison — departure,  (xvii.)  Travels  of  Paul 
and  companions  through  Macedonia  to  Athens — his  speech 
before  the  Areopagus — conversion  of  Dionysius,  and  others — 
departure  from  Athens,  (xviii.)  Visit  to  Corinth — His  re- 
sidence there — departure  for  Ephesus,  (xix.)  Residence  at 
Ephesus — public  teaching  there — invitation  of  J ews — com- 
motion of  worshippers  of  Diana,  (xx.)  Mission  through 
Macedonia  and  Greece — departure  to  Asia — death  of  Euty- 
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chus — lie  is  raised  from  tlie  dead — Paul  takes  leave  of  elders 
and  Church  of  Ephesus,  (xxi.)  Voyage  to  Jerusalem — up- 
roar in  the  temple — mob  beat  Paul,  who  is  rescued  by 
Roman  guard,  (xxii.)  PauPs  speech  to  the  people  from  the 
castle  stairs — Paul  bound  in  order  to  be  beaten  by  the  guard 
— terror  at  finding  that  he  is  a Roman  citizen — Paul  brought 
before  the  Jewish  council,  (xxiii.)  Speech  before  the  council 
— conspiracy  to  assassinate  Paul — sent  to  Caesarea,  (xxiv.) 
Examination  before  Felix — imprisonment  of  Paul — Festus. 
(xxv.)  Appeal  of  Paul  from  tribunal  at  Caesarea  to  judg- 
ment of  Caesar.  (xxvi.)  Speech  before  Agrippa  the 
younger,  (xxvii.)  Voyage  of  Paul  from  Caesarea  to  Rome 
— shipwreck  at  Malta,  (xxviii.)  Prisoners  reach  the  land 
— the  viper  on  Paul’s  arm — miracle  of  healing  father  of 
Publius — departure  for  Rome — brethren  meet  him,  and 
conduct  him  to  that  city — visit  from  chief  men  of  the  Jews 
— his  imprisonment  for  two  years  in  his  own  hired  house 
at  Rome. 


SECTION  IV. 

CONVERSION  OF  THE  GENTILES,  AS  IN  { THE  ACTS.’ 

Christianity,  the  life  of  Christ  in  the  soul  of  man,  is  not 
an  assemblage  of  Christian  virtues  united  by  a ruling  and 
guiding  principle  of  action,  but  a Divine  gift  hidden  within, 
pervading  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and  conforming  it  to 
the  likeness  of  Christ,  and  manifesting  its  Divine  origin  by 
the  works  of  righteousness  and  holiness  which  the  Christian 
is  able  to  do.  It  is,  to  use  the  significant  Scriptural  figure, 
“ seed  ” shooting  forth  from  within  and  bearing  fruit  out- 
wardly.1 In  like  manner  the  Church  of  Christ  is  not  an  ag- 
gregation of  units,  each  complete  in  itself,  but  the  result 
of  the  diffusion  of  Divine  grace  within,  a body  complete 
by  virtue  of  the  unity  from  which  it  springs.  We  read 
1 Matt.  iv.  26 — 28. 
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of  no  beginning  of  the  Church,  but  we  are  told  of  multi- 
tudes added  to  the  already  existing  Church,  which  was 
established  from  the  moment  when  on  the  cross  Christ 
declared,  “ it  is  finished ; ” as  the  ministry  of  that  Church 
was  complete  in  all  its  parts  when  Christ  breathed  up- 
on His  Apostles  and  sent  them  forth  to  disciple  all 
people.1 

The  parables  under  which  our  Lord  prefigured  the  Church 
were  that  of  “ seed ” cast  into  the  field,  the  world,  sown 
oftentimes  unseen,  and  then  springing  up  and  bearing  fruit 
a hundredfold  : 2 a grain  of  mustard- seed,  insignificant  in 
its  smallness,  growing  noiselessly  for  a while,  and  un- 
noted by  man  : 3 or,  again,  “ leaven,”  pervading  the  whole 
mass,  and  transfusing  its  energy  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
meal  into  which  it  had  been  cast,  “ till  the  whole  was 
leavened.” 4 These  figures  prove  themselves  to  be  realities 
in  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gentile  nations. 
In  every  instance  of  the  conversion  of  a city  or  people  to 
the  faith  in  Christ,  as  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  first  agent  is  unknown,  or  at  least  unnamed,  unless 
Samaria  be  thought  an  exception,  and  here  “ the  fields  ” 
were  “ white  unto  the  harvest  ” 6 before  Philip  went  from 
Jerusalem,6  and  the  people  had  been  prepared  to  accept  the 
gospel  message  by  the  preaching  of  Christ  Himself,  the 
Eternal  Word.  Rome  had  its  congregations  of  Christians, 
whose  “ faith  ” was  “ spoken  of  throughout  the  whole 33 
Roman  “ world/’7  before  St.  Paul  or  St.  Peter  had  set  foot 
within  that  city,  and  Italy  could  boast  of  its  churches,  as 
at  Puteoli,  before  the  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles  was  known  by 
face  to  them.8  Antioch,  the  third  city  within  the  Roman 
empire,  had  its  “ prophets  and  teachers 33  before  there 
“ came  prophets  from  Jerusalem”  to  warn  the  disciples  of 
the  coming  famine.9  Of  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
into  Alexandria,  the  second  city  of  importance  in  the  empire, 
we  have  not  one  word  of  assured  history.  When  St.  Paul 
entered  the  gates  of  Damascus,  there  was  already  a con- 

1 Matt,  xxviii.  19.  5 John  iv.  35.  6 Acts  viii.  5. 

2 Matt.  xiii.  3 — 8,  18 — 23.  7 Rom.  i.  8.  8 Acts  xxviii.  13. 

3 Matt.  xiii.  31,  32.  9 Acts  xi.  27 — 29  ; xiii.  1. 

4 Matt.  xiii.  33,  34. 
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siderable  body  of  Christians  there,  and  Ananias  was  one  of 
the  teachers  of  the  Church  in  that  city.1  Converts  from 
Cyprus  had  made  known  the  gospel  to  other  regions  before 
St.  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas  set  out  on  their  mission  to  that 
island ; 2 and  Crete  had  its  congregation  of  Christians,  its 
presbyters  and  deacons,  before  Titus  was  left  there  by  St. 
Paul,  not  to  make  known  the  truth  in  Christ,  but  to  “ set  in 
order  the  things  that  were  wanting,  and  ordain  elders  in 
every  city ; ” 3 a task  which  implied  that  the  faith  had  taken 
deep  root  there,  and  that  the  Church  in  its  growth  needed 
the  eye  of  the  Bishop  rather  than  the  zeal  of  the  Evangel- 
ist. In  its  beginning,  as  well  as  in  its  after-growth  and 
preservation,  the  Church  of  Christ  was  to  bear  this  mark, 
that  it  was  “ not  of  men,  neither  by  man,”  4 so  that  the 
praise  might  the  more  clearly  be,  “not  of  men,  but  of 
God.”  5 

In  his  defence  of  himself  before  King  Agrippa,  in 
answer  to  a taunt  of  Festus,  St.  Paul  declared  that  he 
spake  “ freely,”  because  he  was  “ persuaded  that  none  ” of 
the  facts  in  the  incarnate  life  of  Christ  were  “ hidden  from  ” 
the  King,  “for,”  he  adds,  “this  thing  was  not  done  in  a 
corner.” 6 In  keeping  with  the  notoriety  of  the  events  in 
His  life,  the  sufferings  which  He  endured,  and  the  miracles 
which  He  wrought,  the  gospel  of  Christ  was  preached  more 
sedulously  by  St.  Paul  and  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  in  the  chief 
cities  of  the  empire,  than  in  the  smaller  towns  and  in  the 
country  places.  The  cities  where  the  throng  of  men  was  the 
greatest,  the  seats  of  an  influence  which  extended  to  the 
region  around,  were  the  centres  from  which  the  Christian 
faith  was  to  radiate  to  all  about.  Of  these,  Jerusalem  was 
the  centre  of  greatest  influence,  greater  far  than  that  which 
Athens  or  Rome  exerted  upon  the  minds  of  men.  To  this 
city  the  whole  Jewish  race  and  the  numerous  proselytes 
to  Judaism  turned  their  eyes.  To  this  city  “ the  tribes 
went  up  ” 7 in  large  numbers  yearly,  at  one  or  other  of  the 
great  national  and  religious  feasts.  Accordingly,  Christ 
commanded  His  Apostles  to  make  it  for  a while  their 

1 Acts  x.  10,  19.  4 Oalat.  i.  1.  5 Rom.  ii.  29. 

2 Acts  xi.  19,  20.  3 Tit.  i.  5.  6 Acts  xxvi.  26.  7 Ps.  cxxii.  4. 
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residence.  Not  that  this  prevented  their  going  out  “ as 
it  were  a Sabbath  day’s  journey  ” into  Samaria  and  Galilee 
and  the  region  about  Jerusalem,  but  that,  in  obedience  to 
this  command,  they  made  Jerusalem  their  fixed  abode,1  the 
place  to  which  they  returned  after  their  brief  missions  into 
the  surrounding  country.  Antioch,  according  to  Church 
history,  was  for  a time  presided  over  by  St.  Peter,  and  it  is 
clear  from  the  references  to  this  city  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  that  it  had  a large  body  of  ministers.2  At 
Ephesus  St.  Paul  abode  upwards  of  two  years  at  one  time, 
teaching  at  first  in  the  synagogue,  and  afterwards  “ dis- 
puted daily  in  the  school  of  one  Tyrannus,” 3 sending  out  as 
occasion  required,  and  opportunities  offered,  those  who 
“ ministered  unto  him 39  in  the  lower  grades  of  the  ministry.4 
At  Corinth  he  continued  “ a year  and  six  months,” 5 as  long 
time  as  he  devoted  to  “ Syria  and  Cilicia,  Derbe  and  Lystra, 
Phrygia  and  Galatia,  Troas,  Philippi,  Thessalonica,  Berasa, 
and  Athens 6 Corinth  being  influential  from  its  extensive 
commerce,  its  commanding  position  with  reference  both  to 
Attica  and  Italy,  its  mixed  population,  and  the  large  number 
of  strangers  who  made  it  their  temporary  home.  Prom  these 
centres  of  population  and  power,  the  Apostles  sent  forth 
missions  on  all  sides,  until  at  the  close  of  the  Apostolic  aera, 
the  whole  Roman  world,  both  Romans  and  barbarians,  had 
heard  the  gospel,  and  in  large  numbers  professed  the  faith. 

This  fact  is  important  for  another  reason.  It  was  in 
these  great  cities,  and  not  in  corners  of  the  earth,  and  in 
remote  villages,  that  the  great  miracles  which  brought  con- 
viction to  the  minds  of  many  who  witnessed  them  were 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles.  It  was  at  Jerusalem, 
in  the  midst  of  the  vast  crowd  which  had  come  up  from  all 
parts  to  the  feast  of  Pentecost,  that  “ many  signs  and  wonders 33 
were  done  by  the  ApostlesJ  Here  it  was  the  well-known 
beggar,  who  had  long  supplicated  for  alms  from  the  crowds 
which  passed  through  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the  temple, 
was  healed  by  Peter  and  John ; 8 and  in  the  presence  of  the 

1 Acts  i.  4.  3 Acts  xiii.  1.  6 Blunt’s  History  of  tlie  Christian 

3 Acts  xix.  8,  9.  4 Acts  xix.  21.  Church,  ch.  3. 

5 Acts  xviii.  11.  7 Acts  ii.  43. 
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multitude  the  sin  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  received  its  punish- 
ment, so  that  “ great  fear  came  upon  . . as  many  as  heard 
these  things.”1  Here  were"  many  signs  and  wonders  wrought 
among  the  people,”  so  that,  as  a result,  “ believers  were 
the  more  added  to  the  Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and 
women.” 2 It  was  in  the  capital  city  of  Samaria,  that 
Simon  Magus  as  well  as  the  people  of  Samaria  “ wondered, 
beholding  the  signs  and  wonders  which  were  done  ” 3 by  the 
hand  of  Philip.  At  Damascus,  the  large  population  of  that 
city,  Christians,  and  J ews,  and  heathen,  were  witnesses  of  the 
great  power  of  God  in  the  conversion  of  the  persecutor 
Saul.  At  Lydda,  no  insignificant  city,  H3neas  was  cured  of 
his  palsy  and  raised  from  his  bed,  so  that  “ all  that  dwelt 
at  Lydda  and  Saron  saw  him,  and  turned  unto  the  Lord.”  4 
At  Joppa,  Tabitha  was  raised  from  the  dead  at  the  prayer 
of  St.  Peter,  “ and  it  was  known  throughout  all  Joppa,  and 
many  believed  in  the  Lord.”  3 So  also  at  Caesarea,  at 
Lystra,  at  Philippi,  at  Ephesus,  at  Troas,  and  in  other  large 
cities,  the  Apostles  wrought  miracles,  and  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  work  of  superhuman  power  was  confessed  by 
multitudes,  and  the  record  of  these  miracles  published  in 
this  book,  whilst  the  larger  part  of  those  who  witnessed 
them  were  alive.6  In  this  we  have  both  a testimony  to  the 
truth  of  the  miracles,  since  men  interested  in  rejecting  them 
were  yet  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  they  had  been 
wrought,  and  also  an  evidence  that  if,  for  a while,  the 
Homan  power  was  withheld  from  persecuting  the  Church, 
it  was  not  because  the  great  advance  of  Christianity  was 
taking  place  in  remote  and  unfrequented  parts  of  the 
Roman  world,  nor  that  the  authorities  of  the  Roman  empire 
were  unaware  of  that  advance,  however  much  they  may 
for  a time  have  disregarded  or  despised  the  claims  of  the 
Church. 

In  this  indifference  of  the  Roman  authorities  to  the  ex- 
istence of  the  Christian  Church,  during  the  first  quarter  of 
a century,  we  may  reverently  trace  the  hand  of  God  restrain- 
ing the  persecution,  which,  after  a time,  burst  forth  under 

1 Acts  v.  11.  2 Acts  v.  12,  14.  6 Acts  ix.  36 — 42. 

3 Actsviii.  13.  4 Actsix.  32 — 35.  6 Whitby. 
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the  brutal  Nero.  Another  aid  to  this  rapid  promulgation  of 
the  gospel  “ to  all  people  " in  those  days  was  the  unity  of 
the  Roman  Empire.  The  nations  within  its  bounds  were 
indeed  of  different  languages,  but  to  cope  with  this,  the 
Pentecostal  gift  supplied  the  means.  There  were,  as  a 
consequence  of  centralized  power,  no  new  authorities  to 
propitiate.  The  message  once  delivered,  was  like  an  idea 
which  is  caught  up  and  borne  on  throughout  a city,  or  like  the 
enthusiasm  which  spreads  through  a nation  when  some 
chord  touches  all  hearts.  There  were  no  hindrances  to 
surmount,  no  frontiers  to  steal  across,  no  national  jealousies 
to  prevent  the  Apostles'  teaching  being  listened  to  in  the 
one  district,  for  the  very  reason  that  it  had  been  accepted  in 
another.  The  hunger  and  thirst  of  the  people  pining  under 
the  worn-out  creeds  of  heathendom,  which  were  no  longer 
believed  in  either  by  learned  or  by  unlearned,  as  well  as 
the  material  condition  of  the  world,  aided  in  the  propaga- 
tion of  that  truth,  by  which  the  extinction  of  the  human  race 
within  the  Roman  bounds  was  arrested,  and  its  corrupting 
influence  on  those  without  was  restrained.  Secondary  means 
there  were,  which,  in  part,  accounted  for  the  success  of  the 
gospel,  for  it  is  one  sign  of  the  over-ruling  Providence  of 
God  that  “ all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them  that 
love  God,  to  them  who  are  the  called  according  to  His 
purpose."  1 


SECTION  Y. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  POLITY  OE  f THE  ACTS.' 

As  the  regenerating  gift  of  God  to  man  is  from  above,  so 
also  the  Church,  the  channel  through  which  the  grace  of 
God  is  ordinarily  conveyed  to  man,  is  from  above.  It  is 
not  an  aggregation  of  units,  but  a body  prepared  by  God. 
A.s  the  natural  body  of  Christ  was  not  from  man,  but  was 


1 Rom.  viii.  28. 
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conceived  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  so  was  the  body  mystical  of 
Christ  created  by  the  same  Holy  Spirit.  The  Church  was 
completed  when  the  commission  was  delivered  by  Christ  to 
His  Apostles,  and  when  He  gave  in  His  incarnate  nature  the 
gifts  which  as  man  He  had  received.  His  ministerial  or 
diaconal  power  He  received  when  He  took  on  Him  the 
form  of  a minister  or  servant.1  His  priesthood  He  had  in 
virtue  of  the  Hypostatic  union  of  His  manhood  with  the 
Godhead.2  His  Episcopate  or  rulership  of  the  Church  He 
received,  because  He  humbled  Himself  to  the  nature  of 
those  over  whom  He  was  to  be  ever  after  the  human,  as  well 
as  the  Divine,  Head.3  In  the  oneness  of  His  person,  “ He 
gave  gifts  ” to  His  Church,  breathing  out  from  His  body 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  thus  connecting  visibly  the 
gift  with  His  Incarnate  nature.  He  is  not  the  Head  of 
His  Church  because  an  aggregation  of  units  required,  still 
less  that  they  sought,  a Head,  but  the  units  are  members  of 
His  Church  because  He  has  given  to  them  a portion  of 
His  own  nature,  and  has  taken  them  up  into  Himself. 

Until  Christ  gave  commission  to  His  Apostles  to  go 
forth  and  to  teach,  and  to  gather  into  His  Church  from  “ all 
nations,”  and  languages,  and  people,4  He  contained  in 
His  own  person  all  the  offices  in  that  Church,  without  any 
to  partake  with  Him  in  the  ministry,  the  priesthood,  or  the 
overseer  ship.  He  was  the  “ bishop  ” of  all  souls  in  that 
Church,  from  whom  all  bishops  derive  their  office  of  rulers.5 
He  was  the  great  High  Priest,  the  typical  and  germinal 


1 Phil.  ii.  7. 

2 “ The  Arians  considered  that  our 
Lord’s  Priesthood  preceded  His  Incar- 
nation, and  belonged  to  His  Divine 
nature,  and  was  in  consequence  the 
token  of  an  inferior  Divinity  . . The 
Catholic  doctrine  is  that  the  Divine 
Word  is  priest  in  and  according  to  His 
manhood.” — J.  II.  Newman  in  Athan- 
asius ( Lib . of  the  Fathers). 

“ The  priesthood  was  pre-ordained  to 
belong  to  that  High  Priest  who  is  for 
ever,  and  to  that  King  who  shall  never 
deceive.  For  Thou,  it  says,  art  a 
Priest  for  ever.  Thy  dominion  is  an 
everlasting  dominion,  and  Thy  kingdom 


is  over  all  generations.” — St.  Ephrem. 

“ In  that  character  in  which  He 
was  begotten  of  the  Father,  God  with 
God,  co-eternal  with  Him  who  begat 
Him,  He  is  not  a Priest ; but  He  is  a 
Priest  on  account  of  the  flesh  which 
He  assumed  on  account  of  the  victim 
which,  received  from  us,  He  was  to 
offer  for  us.” — St.  Augustine,  Psalm 
CX.  See  also  Petavius  de  Incarnat. 
xii.  3,  4.  Le  Blanc.  Thes.  Theolog. 
Estius  in  Magistrum  Seuten.  lib.  iv. 
dist.  12,  § 11. 

3 Phil.  ii.  9—11 ; Eph.  i.  22. 

4 Matt,  xxviii.  19  ; Mark  xvi.  15. 

6 1 Pet.  ii.  25. 
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Priest  of  His  Church,  from  whom  every  priest  derives  his 
office.  He  was  the  Deacon  of  His  Church,  who  came  for  this 
very  end,  to  be  the  Deacon  or  Minister  of  the  Church ; that  is, 
He  came  not  to  be  ministered  unto — for  none  could  minister 
unless  they  derived  the  power  from  Him — but  He  came  to 
minister,  and  to  give  this  ministry,  as  He  gave  His  life  for 
others,  since  He  came  as  much  to  minister  to  as  to  ransom.1 
He  thus  not  so  much  centred  in  His  own  person  the  whole 
official  life  of  the  Church,  as  He  was  the  essential  life  itself, 
the  source  from  which  the  official  life  of  the  Church  springs, 
for  He  did  not  gather  up  life  into  His  own  person,  but  He  was 
Light  and  Life  in  the  concrete.  He  then  is  not  only  “ the 
chief  corner-stone/-’ 2 the  protection  of  the  Church,  He  is  its 
one  “ foundation  ” stone,3  Bishop,  Priest,  and  Deacon ; and 
when  He  breathed  on  His  Apostles,  and  sent  them  forth  in 
His  name.  He  gave  them  power  to  be  the  outward  present- 
ments of  Himself.  When  the  needs  of  the  Church  required 
it,  His  Apostles  did  not  create  new  offices,  but  they  gave 
up  a portion  of  that  which  they  hitherto  had  exclusively 
possessed,  and  which  was  concentrated  in  their  own  per- 
sons. That  they  might  no  longer  be  distracted  from  their 
higher  duties  by  the  necessity  of  serving  tables,  but  might 
give  themselves  up  to  the  oversight  of  the  flock,  they  con- 
ferred on  chosen  men  the  power  which  they  themselves 
possessed  of  ministering  to  that  flock.  When  the  growth 
of  the  Church  demanded  it,  they  gave  to  others  a share  in 
the  office  of  priests  of  Christ's  Church.  By  ordination,  and 
the  laying  on  of  hands,  they  conferred  this  power.  But  no 
one  can  confer  that  which  he  does  not  himself  possess. 
The  means,  moreover,  by  which  that  power  is  conferred, 
the  stretching  forth  and  the  laying  on  of  hands,  is  also 
symbolical  of  the  reality  of  the  gift  of  which  the  giver  has 
the  whole  in  his  own  power,  and  which  he,  therefore,  is 
able  to  give  to  others ; not  that  the  higher  has  power  to 
confer  the  lower  because  it  is  lower,  but  because  he  him- 
self possesses  that  lower  office  which  he  confers.  The 
Apostles,  therefore,  continued  to  be  that  which  their  Lord 
had  become : that  which  He  had  made  them  to  be,  the 
1 Matt.  xx.  28;  Mark  x.  45.  2 Eph.  ii.  20.  3 1 Cor.  iii.  11. 
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deacons  of  His  flock,  the  priests  of  His  Church,  the  bishops 
of  His  people,  conferring  indeed  on  others,  yet  without 
stripping  themselves  of  any  ministerial  grace,  or  creating 
any  higher  office  in  order  to  supply  the  defects  of  the  lower. 
In  a word,  the  Church  was  “ developed,  not  from  below,  but 
from  above.” 1 

This  is  the  key  to  the  whole  Ecclesiastical  polity  which 
we  find  developed  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  It  is  from 
God,  from  above,  not  from  men,  and  from  below.  The 
growth  and  expansion  of  the  Christian  Church  did  not 
lead  the  Apostles  to  create  new  offices,  but  it  called  upon 
them  to  ordain  men  to  perform  some  of  those  ministerial 
functions  which  hitherto  the  small  number  of  the  believers 
and  their  concentration  in  one  city  permitted  them  to  fulfil. 
First,  they  would  seem  to  have  ordained  men  to  do  the 
work  of  the  diaconate ; afterwards,  they  ordained  men  who 
should  not  only  be  priests,  but  deacons  also ; and  when  their 
own  presence  could  not  be  assured  to  distant  churches,  whether 
in  small  towns  or  in  populous  cities,  and  yet  the  greatness  of 
the  congregations  there  demanded  not  only  the  constant 
service  of  a priest,  but  also  the  diligence  and  watchful  rule 
of  an  overseer,  they  then  consecrated  men  to  the  episcopal 
office,  who,  in  addition  to  their  priestly  office,  should  per- 
form that  of  bishops  also.  Since,  however,  the  Apostles 
did  not  relinquish  any  office  to  which  they  were  appointed 
by  Christ,  they  were  still  deacons,  still  priests,  as  well  as 
bishops,  under  Him,  who,  since  He  will  never  lay  aside  the 
form  of  a servant  or  deacon,  still  ministers  in  His  Church, 
is  for  ever  performing  His  spiritual  functions  as  our  great 
High  Priest,  and  is  still,  and  for  ever  will  be,  the  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep,  the  Bishop  of  souls. 


1 “With  respect  to  the  government 
of  the  earliest  Church,  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  appears  to  be, 
that  the  Christian  ministry  was  de- 
veloped, not  from  below,  but  from 
above.  We  do  not  find  that  the  first 
members  of  it  raised  some  from  among 
their  number  to  a position  higher  than 
the  equality  on  which  they  had  all 
originally  stood  ; hut,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  Apostles,  having  been  at  first 


the  sole  depositaries  of  their  Lord's 
commission,  with  all  the  powers  which 
it  conferred,  afterwards  delegated  to 
others,  as  their  substitutes,  assistants, 
or  successors,  such  portions  of  their 
powers  as  were  capable  of  being  trans- 
mitted, and  as  were  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  the  Church.” — Robert- 
son's History  of  the  Christian  Church , 
Book  I.  chap.  1. 
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It  follows  from  the  perpetual  deaconship,  priesthood,,  and 
episcopate  of  Christ,  that  there  was  no  time  from  the 
moment  of  the  foundation  of  the  Church  in  which  the 
body  of  the  ministry  was  not  complete.  Hence,  as  might 
have  been  well  expected,  we  do  not  read  in  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  of  the  original  institution  of  either  deacons 
or  presbyters,  for  this  reason,  because  they  had  been  insti- 
tuted by  Christ,  and  these  offices  existed  from  the  moment 
when  He  made  His  Apostles  the  ministers  of  His  Church. 
When  they  needed  help  they  doubtlessly  appointed  deacons, 
though  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  account  which  we  have 
in  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  appointment  of 
seven  deacons,  was  anything  else  than  an  addition  which 
was  then  made  for  a special  purpose  to  the  number  of 
deacons  already  existing.  Otherwise  the  Apostles  would 
scarcely  have  selected  the  whole  of  these  seven  from  the 
Hellenists,  as  in  that  case  the  same  murmuring  which  the 
Hellenists  had  raised  against  the  Hebrews,  these  latter  would 
have  had  reason  to  raise  against  the  body  of  deacons,  had 
these  all  been  Hellenists.  St.  Chrysostom  indeed  considers 
that  the  seven  then  appointed  were  selected,  not  for  the 
diaconate  but  to  a special  and  hitherto  novel  office,  that 
of  the  distribution  of  alms.1 

The  reason  why  the  Apostles  are  so  often  spoken  of  as 
ministers  or  deacons,  as  elders  or  priests,  and  at  the  same 
time  as  bishops  and  presbyters,  is  that  in  becoming  bishops 
they  did  not  cease  to  be  presbyters,  as  indeed  every  bishop 
now  is  still  a presbyter. 

Incidentally,  then,  we  find  at  the  close  of  the  period  of 
which  we  have  the  history  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ajpostles , that 
there  were  ministers  or  deacons  attendant  on  the  Apostles ; 2 
that  in  passing  from  a province  which  they  had  evangelized, 
the  Apostles  left  behind  them  elders  in  every  city,”  3 to 
maintain  the  edifice  which  they  had  built  up,  and  that  the 
“ elders  in  every  city,”  were  entrusted  to  the  oversight  of 
one  whose  office  was  not  bounded  by  the  town  or  city, 

1 St.  Chrysostom  on  Acts  vi.  3.  See  2 Acts  xiii.  5 ; xv.  39,  40. 

also  note  in  Oxford  translation  of  St.  3 Tit.  i.  5 ; Acts  xx.  17. 

Chrysost.,  p.  199. 
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but  extended  over  a larger  tract  of  country.1  About  names, 
it  is  useless  to  contend ; of  these  facts  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute. Titus  and  Timothy  had  a larger  sphere  of  duty  than 
an  elder  at  Ephesus  or  Troas,  and  these  latter  a higher 
duty  than  he  who  merely  attended  on  a bishop  or  apostle, 
and  was  known  as  his  attendant  and  minister. 


SECTION  VI. 

COMMENTARIES. 

The  neglect  of  the  Acts  of  the  Ajpostles  in  early  times  of 
which  St.  Chrysostom  complains  in  his  homilies  has  con- 
tinued down  to  our  own  days.  Though  this  history  of  the 
planting  and  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  is  of  surpass- 
ing interest,  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  book  of  the  Old  or  the 
New  Testament  of  which  we  possess  so  few  commentaries, 
and  even  in  those  cases  where  it  has  been  illustrated  or 
explained  in  the  course  of  a professed  commentary  on  the 
whole  of  the  New  Testament,  the  commentary  on  the  Acts 
of  the  Ajpostles  has  often  been  executed  with  less  care,  and 
in  a more  jejune  manner,  than  the  other  portions  of  the  com- 
mentary. The  Homilies  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  on  the  Acts 
are  so  inferior  to  the  rest  of  his  writings  that  they  hardly 
seem  to  be  from  the  same  pen  as  the  Homilies  on  St. 
Matthew,  St.  John,  and  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  hence, 
though  without  reason,  some  have  doubted  whether  they 
were  indeed  his.  The  commentaries  of  Theophylact  and  of 
CEcumenius  have  closely  followed  those  of  St.  Chrysostom, 
and  are  marked  by  the  same  characteristics  as  his. 

In  the  mid  period  between  the  days  of  the  Fathers  of 
the  Church  and  our  own  times,  is  comprehended  two 
great  periods,  during  which  the  illustration  of  Holy 
Scripture  engaged  the  attention  of  able  theologians,  that  of 
the  thirteenth,  and  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  and  the 
1 Acts  xiv.  23 ; 2 Tim.  ii.  2 ; Tit.  i.  5. 
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first  half  of  the  seventeenth  centuries.  Yet  though  the 
remaining  books  of  Holy  Scripture  were  illustrated  and 
explained  with  great  learning,  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles 
received  a scant  share  of  this  attention.  The  com- 
mentary on  the  Acts  in  the  great  commentary  of  Cardinal 
Hugo 1 is  shorter  and  of  less  interest  than  that  which  he  has 
written  on  the  Gospels  and  Epistles.  Gorranus ,2  usually  a 
very  able  commentator,  though  he  does  not  omit  all  notice 
of  the  Acts , yet,  for  some  reason  or  other,  contents  himself 
with  incorporating,  with  scarcely  any  addition,  the  brief 
commentary  of  Cardinal  Hugo  in  his  own  work.  Thomas 
Aguinas  3 omits  altogether  this  book,  though  he  has  left  us 
commentaries  on  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John, 
as  well  as  on  the  Epistles  and  Apocalypse,  and  also  arranged 
the  very  valuable  catena,  which  is  deservedly  known  as  the 
Catena  Aurea.  In  addition  to  these  commentaries  on  parts 
of  the  New  Testament,  he  left  behind  him  similar  comment- 
aries on  several  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  so  that  his 
omission  of  the  Acts  is  the  more  remarkable.  Fromond 4 
is  hardly  as  satisfactory  in  treating  of  this  book,  as  he  con- 
fessedly is  when  engaged  upon  the  Epistles.  Cajetan 5 is 
very  brief,  and  also  unsatisfactory,  saying  little,  and  not  say- 
ing that  little  as  well  as  in  his  commentary  on  the  Gospels, 
and  Estius 6 passes  it  by,  except  in  the  scanty  but  valuable 
scholia  which  are  contained  in  his  volume  on  “ The  difficult 
passages  of  Holy  Scripture.”  As  to  professed  scholiasts, 
such  as  Sd,7  Menochius ,8  Mariana ,9  and  Tirinus ,10  the  latter 
is  fuller  than  the  others,  and  is  fuller  on  the  Acts  than  on 
any  one  of  the  Gospels,  he,  however,  does  not  rise  much 
above  the  order  of  a scholiast. 

As  to  monographs  devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles , the  volume  of  Gabriel  Sanchez11  deserves 
honourable  mention  for  its  value.  The  commentary  of 
Sylveira 12  again,  is  on  almost  as  large  a scale  as  those  which 


1 Died  about  a.d.  1264,  according  to 
Bellarmine. 

2 Flourished  about  a.d.  1350,  or, 
according  to  another  account,  a.d.  1400 

3 Died  a.d.  1274. 

4 Flourished  a.d.  1650. 

5 Died  a.d.  1534. 


6 Died  a.d.  1613. 

7 Died  a.d.  1596. 

8 Flourished  a.d.  1630. 

9 Died  a.d.  1624. 

10  Died  a.d.  1636. 

11  Died  a.d.  1628. 

12  Flourished  a.d.  1640, 
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he  has  written  or  compiled  on  the  Gospels.  The  largest  and 
most  satisfactory  volume  on  this  book,  however,  is  that  of 
Lorinus.1  Ferns*  has  a volume  on  the  Acts , which,  however, 
is  not  equal  in  value  to  his  volumes  on  St.  Matthew  and  St. 
John ; and  the  commentary  of  Hoffmeister 3 does  not  extend 
beyond  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Acts. 

Among  modern  commentaries  I have  made  much  use  of 
that  published  by  Dr.  Wordsworth , fortunately  before  other 
cares  hindered  his  bestowing  his  attention  upon  this  book. 
Olshausen’ s commentary  is  a brief,  hasty,  and  not  well  di- 
gested supplement  to  his  volumes  on  the  Gospels ; and 
Lechler’s  volume,  in  Lange’s  collection,  adds  nothing  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Acts , though  it  contains  some  useful 
homiletic  hints.  The  volumes  of  Zeller  and  of  Baumgarten 
are  hardly  commentaries,  though  they  treat  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  and  that  from  very  different  points  of  view. 
The  well-known  volumes  of  Biscoe  and  Paley  ought  not  to 
be  omitted  in  an  enumeration  of  the  sources  to  which  a 
commentator  on  the  Acts  will  gladly  turn,  and  never  without 
profit,  though  they  do  not  profess  to  be  commentaries  on  this 
book;4  and  the  volumes  of  Messrs.  Conybeare  and  Howson} 
though  professing  only  to  be  a Life  of  St.  Paul,  with  notices 
of  his  Epistles,  contain  conveniently  arranged  illustrations 
extending  over  the  larger  half  of  the  book  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  Whilst  thankfully  acknowledging  my  obli- 
gation to  these  and  similar  books,  I would  specially  name 
those  of  two  living  writers,  to  whom  I have  never  turned 
without  finding  something  of  value,  the  commentary  on  the 
Acts  by  Dr.  Hackett , of  the  United  States  (Boston,  1872), 
and  that  of  Francis  Patrizi  (Rome,  1864). 

1 Died  a.d.  1634.  orari,  sed  ita  ut  manifeste  appareat, 

2 Died  a.d.  1554.  non  modo  non  ex  composito  id  factum 

3 Flourished  a.d.  154G.  verum  etiam  nec  fieri  potuisse,  quodque 

4 “ Hunc  locum  mirifice  pertracta-  consequitur,  omnera  communicati  inter 
turn  habet  Gulielmus  Paley  in  suis  ambos  scriptores  consilii  suspicionem 
Sorts  Paulinis,  demonstrans  in  libro  necessario  abesse,  atque  adeo  turn  do 
Actuum  Apostolorum  et  in  epistolis,  illius  libri  turn  de  harum  epistolarum 
quas  Pauli  esse  credimus,  quam  plurima  fide  certo  constare.” — Fr.  Xav.  Patri- 
eadem  quidem  narrari  aut  commem-  tins  in  Act.  Apost.  Comment. 
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SECTION  VIII. 

CHRONOLOGY. 


Although  the  events  narrated  in  the  Acts  of  the  Ajpostles 
are  arranged  by  St.  Luke  in  chronological  sequence,  and  one 
or  two  relative  dates  occur,  the  exact  time  when  the  Ascen- 
sion of  our  Blessed  Lord  took  place  is  still,  and  probably 
will  ever  remain,  an  unsettled  point,  and  without  ascertain- 
ing this,  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  conclude  with  certainty 
as  to  the  dependent  dates.  Fully  to  place  before  the  reader  a 
survey  of  the  arguments  on  which  the  dates  of  Usher, 
Baronius,  Jarvis,  and  Wieseler  respectively  are  based,  would 
require  too  large  a space,  and  the  details  of  mathematicians 
and  astronomers  are  of  too  technical  a character  to  be  of  much 
value  to  the  general  reader.  The  earliest  period  assumed 
for  the  crucifixion  and  ascension  of  our  Lord,  and,  there- 
fore, for  the  beginning  of  the  events  related  in  the  Acts , 
which  is  entitled  to  consideration,  is  a.d.  28,  that  of  Ur. 
Jarvis,1  the  latest  date  is  that  of  Schrader,  a.d.  35,  and 
every  year  within  this  space  of  seven  years  has  its  advocates  : 
a.d.  29  is  chosen  by  St.  Jerome,2  by  Patrizi,3by  Hug,4  and 
Ideler;  a.d.  30  is  preferred  by  Bengel,5  Greswell,6  Alford,7 
Wordsworth,8  Bollinger,9  Weiseler ; 10  a.d.  31  is  advocated  by 
Lorinus,11  Vogel,  and  Ur.  Burton;12  a.d.  32  is  the  date 
assigned  by  Siisskind,  Eichorn,  and  Cappellus.13  The  year 


1 Chronological  Introduction  to  the 
History  of  the  Church.  London,  1844. 

2 Commentarium  in  Danielem,  xi. 
26. 

3 In  Actus  Apostolorum  Comment. 
Rom®,  1867. 

4 Introduction  to  the  Writings  of  the 
New  Testament. 

5 Gnomon.  Novi  Testamenti.  Tubing. 
1759. 

6 Harmonia  Evangelica,  Ox.,  1840, 
and  Prolegomena  ad  Harmonia,  Ox., 
1840. 

7 New  Testament,  vol.  ii.,  in  Intro- 


duction. London,  1871. 

8 Comment,  in  Acts,  vol.  ii.  Com- 
ment on  New  Testament.  Lond.,  1862. 

9 First  Age  of  the  Church.  London, 
1866. 

10  Chronological  Synopsis  of  the 
Four  Gospels.  London,  1864. 

11  In  Actus  Apost.  Comment.  Lug- 
duni,  1609. 

12  Chronology  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  Ox., 
1830. 

13  Hist.  Apostolicaillustrata.  Genev®, 
1634. 
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33  a.d.  is  supported  by  tbe  largest  number  of  writers,  in- 
cluding Eusebius,1  Scaliger,  Usher,  Tillemont,2  Hardouin,3 
Lamy,4  Kuinoel,5  Heinrichs,6  Feilmose,  Frassen,7  Calvisius, 
Whiston,8  Haenlein,  Olshausen,9  Hackett,10  Renan,11  Lewin,12 
Blunt,13  Cook,14  Bond.15  a.d.  34  is  preferred  by  Baronius, 
and,  adopting  his  chronology,  by  Cornelius  a Lapide,16 
Sylveira,17  Amelote,18  and  others  ; and  a.d.  35  by  Schrader.19 

A glance  at  the  names  here  given,  will  suffice  to  show 
that  the  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  chronology  of  the 
events  in  our  Lord's  life  does  not  arise  from  any  theological 
prepossessions  of  the  writers,  but  that  it  is  one  which  is  in- 
herent in  the  subject  itself.  The  greatest  event  in  the  his- 
tory even  of  the  world,  came  not  with  noise  and  “ observa- 
tion," 20  and  the  birth,  crucifixion,  and  ascension  of  Christ, 
engaged  less  attention  at  the  moment  than  the  routine  suc- 
cession of  consuls  or  of  proconsuls  throughout  the  Roman 
empire.  It  is  useless  then  to  expect  that  we  shall  now 
attain  to  certainty  as  to  the  year  in  which  our  Incarnate 
Lord  ascended  from  Olivet,  and  without  ascertaining  this 
date  we  can  only  approximate  to  the  true  dates  of  most  of 
the  events  recorded  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Cappellus 
places  the  end  of  the  captivity  of  St.  Paul  at  Rome  in 
a.d.  57,  whilst  Patrizi,  in  this  agreeing  with  Dr.  Burton, 
assigns  the  termination  of  his  imprisonment  and  the 


1 Historic  Ecclesiastic*,  lib.  i.  cap. 
10.  Oxon.,  1838. 

2 Memoires  pour  servir  a l’hist. 
Eccles.  Yenise,  1732. 

3 Comment,  in  Nov.  Testament.  Am- 
stel.,  1741. 

4 Apparatus  Chronologicus  et  Geo- 
grapbicus  ad  Com.  Paris,  1698. 

5 Comment,  in  Nov.  Testamenti  his- 
toricos.  Lipsiae,  1818. 

6 Act.  Apostolorum  Annotat.  illust. 
Gottingae,  1809. 

7 Disquisitiones  Biblicse.  Yenetiis, 
1781. 

8 Short  Yiew  of  tbe  Chronology  of 
tbe  Old  Testament,  etc.  Camb.,  1702. 

9 Biblical  Comment,  on  tbe  Gospels 
and  Acts.  London,  1863. 

10  Commentary  on  tbe  Text  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Boston,  1872. 

11  Les  Apotres.  Introduction,  p.  xx. 


Paris,  1866. 

12  Fasti  Sacri.  London,  1865. 

13  History  of  the  Christian  Church. 
London. 

14  Commentary  on  the  Acts.  London, 
1866. 

15  Handy-book  of  Rules  and  Tables 
by  J.  J.  Bond.  London,  1869. 

16  Comment,  in  Acta  Apostolorum. 
Antverp,  1698. 

17  Com.  in  Acta  Apostolorum.  Lug- 
duni,  1701. 

18  Le  Nouveau  Testament.  Paris, 
1688. 

19  In  a treatise  “ of  the  true  years 
of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  Christ,”  by 
Nicholas  Mann  (London,  1733),  it  is 
contended  that  a.d.  26,  a.u.c.  779, 
was  the  year  of  the  crucifixion. 

w Luke  xvii.  10. 
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publication  of  the  book  of  the  Acts , to  the  year  a.d.  58. 
Olshausen,  with  many  others,  incline  to  the  date  of  65 
a.d.  ; whilst  Conybeare  and  Howson,1  agreeing  with  J.  G. 
Rosenmiiller,2  Kuinoel,  and  Hackett,  prefer  the  intermediate 
date  of  a.d.  63.  Whether  any  new  discoveries  will  remove 
the  doubts  which  exist,  and  enable  us  to  attain  to  anything 
like  certainty  as  to  the  date,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture. 
Happily  the  subject  is  not  of  importance  as  to  our  reception 
of  the  truths  contained  in  the  book  itself.  Whether  St. 
Paul  first  entered  Rome  as  a captive  for  the  Gospel's  sake, 
in  the  fourth,  the  eighth,  or  the  tenth  year  of  the  reign  of 
Nero,  in  no  way  affects  the  truth,  nor  even  the  probability, 
that  the  events  recorded  for  us  by  his  companion  St.  Luke 
happened  in  the  order  indicated  by  him. 

Without, then,  entering  into  chronological  details,  and  add- 
ing another  conjecture  to  those  already  made  as  to  the  year 
of  the  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  I am  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  labours  of  those 
who  fix  these  events  in  the  year  a.d.  29-30.3  It  is  only 
necessary  to  refer  to  this  point,  because  it  affects  the  tabular 
view  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  Acts,  which 
follows  this  Introduction. 


1 Life  and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 
London,  1864. 

2 Scholia  in  Nov.  Testamentum. 
Norimbergae,  1804. 

3 Much  of  the  apparent  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  year  in  which 
these  events  occurred,  arises  from  the 
different  mode  of  reckoning  made  use 
of.  The  year  a.b.  29  of  one  author 
being  spoken  of  as  a.d.  30 ; the  first 
computing  the  year  from  the  1st  of 
January,  the  latter  from  the  26th  of 


March.  In  this  way  the  Crucifixion 
on  the  22nd  of  March  will  he  assigned 
to  the  year  a.d.  29,  whilst  the  Ascen- 
sion will  he  considered  to  have  taken 
place  in  a.d.  30.  The  same  confusion 
is  observable  in  other  dates.  One 
writer,  accustomed  to  the  modern  com- 
putation of  time,  will  speak  of  a.tt.c. 
780  as  the  second  year  of  Tiberius, 
whilst  another,  with  greater  accuracy, 
will  include  the  chief  part  of  a.u.c. 
780  in  the  first  year  of  Tiberius. 
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COMMENTARY  ON 

I 

THE  ACTS  OE  THE  APOSTLES. 


CHAPTER  I. 

EMPEROR  OF  ROME,  TIBERIUS. 

PROCURATOR  OF  JUDA1A,  PONTIUS  PILATE. 

HIGH  PRIEST,  CAIAPHAS. 

(1)  The  former  treatise  hare  I made , 0 Theo- 
philus , of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach } 

As  the  last  of  the  events  recorded  in  the  book  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles1 2  took  place  about  a.d.  63,  it  is  probable  that 
St.  Luke  wrote  this  present  treatise  at  that  time.  The 
Gospel,  the  former  treatise,  he  had  already  written;  and  the 
first  two  Gospels,  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Mark,  preceded 
his.  It  is  not,  then,  likely  that  the  former  book,  or  treatise, 
to  which  he  here  refers,  was  written — at  the  farthest — later 
than  a.d.  58 ; and  the  Gospel  which  bears  his  name  is  the 
former  treatise,  since  it  is  at  once  earlier  than  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles  as  to  the  time  in  which  it  was  written,  and 
also  as  to  the  events  recorded  in  it. 

As  the  Gospel  narrative,  which  St.  Luke  had  already  sent 
to  Theophilus,  contained  a history  of  the  deeds  and 
sayings  of  Christ,  the  present  book,  commencing  at  the 
date  of  the  departure  of  Christ  in  visible  presence  from  the 
earth,  is  taken  up  with  the  sayings  and  deeds  of  the 

1 “ Scripsi  de  Jesu  a tempore  quo 
I coepit  signa  facere  et  docere  usque  in 

dicru  qua  ejusdem  consummatis,  unde 
venerat  rediit.” — Bede. 

2 “ Acta  seu  Actus  Apostolorum  hie 
liber  dicitur.  Cur  ab  actis  potius 

i quam  h.  dictis  sortitur  nomen,  nam  et 

ACTS.  VOL.  I. 


vigintiduse  conciones  Apostolorum  htc 
continentur  ? Apud  Deum  magis  fac. 
torum  quam  dictorum  habetur  ratio. 
Nimirum  statim  Christianus  lector  ad- 
monetur,  officii  sui  potius  esse  facere 
quam  docere,  simplicius,  dici  potest  per 
acta  intelligi  etiam  dicta.  ” — Novarinus . 

P> 


[The  Epistle 
for  the  Ascen- 
sion day, 
verses  1 — 11.] 
Luke  i.  13. 


Wordstvorth. 


Lange. 
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Tirinus. 
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Apostles  of  our  Blessed  Lord.1  The  person  to  whom  this 
record  is  addressed  was,  it  would  seem,  a person  of  authority 
from  office  or  position,  a powerful  and  distinguished  friend 
of  the  Christians,  a favourer  of  the  infant  Church,  and  most 
likely  a member  of  the  fold  of  Christ.  Probably  he  held  some 
post  ofinfluenceinthe  civil  government  which  enabled  him  to 
befriend  the  Christians  in  their  trials.2  Some  have  supposed, 
from  the  significancy  of  the  name,  that  the  whole  body  of 
the  faithful  is  here  addressed  by  St.  Luke,  and  typified  under 
a proper  name — the  lover  of  God  : this,  however,  cannot  be 
maintained.  Theophilus,  to  whom  the  Evangelist  is  writing, 
was  undoubtedly  a man.3 

The  former  treatise — that  is,  the  Gospel — written  by  St. 
Luke  is  a record  of  all  that  Jesus  began  to  do  and  teach — 
a history  of  the  deeds  of  His  life  and  of  all  His  teaching  on 
earth  ; that  is,  it  comprises  not  Only  the  chief  things  which 
Christ  did  from  His  birth  and  infancy  until  the  moment 
when  He  ascended  up  into  heaven — things  which  are  neces- 
sary to  be  known  for  the  instruction,  the  guidance,  and 
the  encouragement  of  Christians  in  the  way  of  salvation — 
but  it  contains  all  that  is  thus  necessary  for  mankind  to 
know  of  the  words  and  actions  which  the  Man  Christ  Jesus 
did  and  said  upon  earth.4  It  is  the  life  of  incarnate  God 
which  St.  Luke  records  in  the  Gospel,  in  this  differing  from 
that  of  St.  John,  who  dwells  upon  the  eternal  existence  of 
the  Logos,  as  well  as  upon  His  manifestation  in  the  flesh. 
And  in  recalling  the  former  treatise,  St.  Luke  recalls  also  the 
fact  of  the  trustworthiness  of  his  history  : — 

(1)  He  was  a sufficient  witness  of  the  events  which  he 


1 “ With  the  Ascension  the  first  book 
of  Luke  terminates  and  the  second 
begins,  which  describes  not  so  much 
the  acts  of  the  Apostles  as  the  acts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit;  even  as  the  former 
treatise  contains  the  acts  of  Jesus 
Christ.  ” — Bengel. 

2 KpdnoTE,  most  noble , prefixed  to 
the  name  of  a person,  as  in  Luke  i.  4, 
is  an  epithet  which  generally  refers  not 
to  character  but  to  station.  The  same 
title  is  given  by  Claudius  Lysias  and 
Tertullus  to  Felix,  and  by  Paul  to 
Festus. — Haclcett. 

3 “ 0 Theophili — cui  Evangelium 
scripserat  et  Actus  scribit.  Interpre- 
tatur  autem  Dei  amator ; quod  si  es,  et 
tibi  scribitur.” — Hugo  de  S.  Charo. 

“Every  true  Christian  is  a Theo- 
philus, and  every  Theophilus  hath  a 


Gospel  dedicated  to  him,  as  Saint  Am- 
brose sweetly  : ‘ Si  Deum  diligis,  ad  te 
scriptum  est : si  ad  te  scriptum  est, 
suscipe  munus  Evangelist®,  pignus 
amici  in  penetralibus  animi  diligenter 
asserva.’  ” — Bean  Boys. 

4  “Non  omnia  sed  ex  omnibus  pr®- 
cipua  qu®dam.” — Sa.  “ De  omnibus 
non  dicit  omnia  quia  omnia  facta  Christi 
non  possunt  per  singuli  scribi,  secun- 
dum quod  dicit  Joh.  ult.” — Lyra. 
“ Be  omnibus.  Lucas  in  Evangelium 
non  omnia  retulit  qu®  Jesus  fecit  ac 
docuit ; sed  aliud  est  Xtyeiv  iravra  loqui 
omnia , aliud  Xtytiv  7repi  i ravra,  loqui 
de  omnibus.  Eem  Augustinus  sic 
explicuit.  ‘ De  omnibus  fecit  sermon em 
eligendo  de  omnibus  unde  faceret  ser- 
monem.’  ” (De  consensu  evangelist, 
lib.  iv.  c.  8.) — Patritius. 
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narrates,  having  had  perfect  understanding  of  all  things  from 
the  very  first. 

(2)  He  here  records  the  fulfilment  of  many  of  the  pro- 
mises of  Christ,  and  of  much  which  He  had  predicted  during 
His  life  upon  earth. 

All  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and  teach 3 The  word 
Jesus  is  used  emphatically ; it  is  the  deeds  of  the  Man 
Jesus  which  St.  Luke  recorded  in  his  Gospel ; for  the 
Logos  who  took  to  Himself  our  nature  did  many  things 
before  His  manifestation,  and  at  the  beginning  of  time 
created  the  world  itself  and  all  that  it  contains.  All  that 
Jesus  did  and  taught : miracles  as  well  as  doctrines  ; the 
truths  taught  by  His  deeds  as  well  as  those  uttered  by  His 
lips ; for  in  all  He  did  and  said  He  proved  Himself  the 
teacher  of  mankind  both  by  word  and  by  example.1 2  And 
not  only  what  He  did,  but  what  He  suffered ; for  His  suffer- 
ings were  deeds  by  wrhich  He  procured  our  redemption, 
and  taught  us  how  to  suffer.3  For  what  He  suffered  He 
suffered  by  His  own  will ; and  His  incarnation,  His  suffer- 
ings at  the  hand  of  the  Jews,  and  His  crucifixion,  were  all 
endured  by  Him  who  needed  not  to  have  suffered 
anything.  So  that  in  the  number  of  His  deeds  His  suf- 
ferings are  rightly  reckoned.  St.  Luke  speaks  of  the 
things  which  Jesus  began  to  do  and  teach , and  these  he 
has  related  in  his  Gospel ; here  he  is  about  to  narrate 
what  were  done  by  the  Apostles  through  His  strength. 
His  work  is  continuous,  it  still  goes  on.  The  w^ork  which 
He  did  upon  earth  was  but  the, beginning  of  that  which  is 
being  completed  in  heaven.  It  was  the  pattern  and  the 
call  to  His  disciples  to  do  as  He  did;  to  complete  that 


1  “ It  seems  to  be  understood  as  if 
it  bad  been  written,  7repi  (tt  pay  gar  an*) 
u>v  iravTUiv  hroajae  i cal  tbiba^e,  &c., 
concerning  things , all  which  Jesus  did 
and  taught,  i.  e.  Jesus  Himself,  ex- 
clusively of  His  Apostles.  But  in  the 
present  treatise  he  intimates  that  he 
shall  speak  of  what  was  done  and 
taught  by  some  Apostles  of  Jesus  after 
His  ascension : for  Luke’s  Gospel 

reaches  so  far.  The  antecedent  being 
in  the  genitive  case  causeth  the  relative 
to  be  put  in  the  same  case ; and  the 
relative  draws  the  following  adjective 
after  it ; instead  of  7repi  repay gdriov 
(1  iravra  67roir)rre.  There  is  exactly 
the  same  construction  Luke  iii,  19, 
rrfpi  TravTiov  (ov  £7to/tjt€  7 rovijpwi>  b 

*u pibSrje,  and  xix.  37;  Acts  x.  39, 


xxii.  10.” — Maryland  in  Eowger’s 
Conjectures. 

2 “ He  not  only  taught  men  to  do 
this  or  that,  but  He  gave  them  also 
the  ensample,  and  did  the  thing  first 
Himself.” — Sir  Thomas  More's  Eng. 
Works,  f.  1319. 

3 i’lpZaro — ra  Qavgara  rat 
rag  btbamcaXiag  (pricin'  ov  rovro  be 
govov,  d\\’  on  icai  ng  7roieiv  tbibaa- 
kew  ov  yap  Xoyig  ge v E7rsTpt7re  roig 
dXXoig  7rpaTTELv,  avrbg  be  ovk  t7r- 
parre’  bia  rovro  rrapr]viL  eig  giggenv 
aptrrjg  gErariGErTeai:’  — Thcophiglact 
in  loco. 

“ lepea  $ povgaig  ical  (3iog  icai  ev- 
ytveia  7roieX'  Xoycg  giv  rgv  aptrr/v 
bibaoice,  fpyig  be  avrr/v  KggvaoE.” — 
Jo.  Damascene, 


Luke  i.  8. 


Chrysostom. 


Cajetan. 


Theophylet. 


Chrysostom. 
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Wordsworth. 
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Novarinus. 


Gorranus. 


Boys. 


Quesnel. 


Novarinus. 


Quesnel. 


Matt,  xxviii. ' 
19. 

Mark  xvi.  15, 
19. 

Luke  ix.  51 ; 

xxiv.  51. 
John  xx.  21. 
Acts  x.  41, 42. 
1 Tim.  iii.  16. 


Corn,  h Lap. 


work  which  He  had  but  began  to  do.  All  deeds, -all  teach- 
ings, in  Christ’s  Church  must  take  their  rise  and  have  their 
beginning  in  Him  from  whom  indeed  they  derive  all  their 
efficiency. 

These  words,  to  do  and  teach,  remind  us  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  Christian,  especially  of  the  minister  of  Christ,  to  do 
all  things  in  accordance  with  his  teaching,  since  he  teaches 
at  least  as  powerfully  by  his  deeds  as  by  his  words.  He  is 
first,  indeed,  to  do,  and  then  to  teach ; for  the  life,  the 
example,  of  the  believer  in  Christ  is  that  which  is  most 
effectual  to  the  persuasion  of  those  who  are  without  the 
Church.1  This  truth  is  taught  us  by  the  incidents  of  our 
Lord’s  incarnate  life.  He  did  ; He  afforded  an  example  of 
obedience  and  of  holiness  throughout  His  whole  life;  He 
taught  not  by  words  at  the  first  but  only  during  the  last 
three  years  of  that  life.  This,  then,  is  the  abstract  of  the 
life  of  the  minister  of  Christ — to  follow  the  example  of  the 
great  Head  of  the  Church  ; first  to  practise  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  and  then  to  declare  them  by  deed  and  word.2 
To  preach  the  Gospel  before  we  have  learnt  to  practise 
its  precepts,  is  to  reverse  the  order  which  Christ  observed, 
to  build  our  house  without  foundations,  and  to  disregard 
and  depart  from  the  example  which  Christ  has  set  us.3 


(2)  Until  the  day  in  which  He  was  taken  up, 
after  that  He  through  the  Holy  Ghost  had  given 
commandments  unto  the  Apostles  whom  He  had 
chosen. 

It  is  not  clear  from  the  original  (aypi  Vs  wlpas  evreiXa- 
fievos  rots  a7rooToAois  dia  Uvey/xaTos  *Aytot>  ovs  e£eA.e£aro  av- 
€\ri(f)dr /)  whether  the  Apostles  are  here  said  to  be  chosen  by 
Christ  through  the  Holy  Ghost,  or  that  those  whom  He  had 
so  chosen  Christ  taught  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  His  indwell- 
ing in  their  hearts,  or  among  them.  Practically  however  this 


1 “ Precher  l’Evangile  avant  que  de 
1’ avoir  pratique,  c’est  renverser  l’ordre, 
batir  sans  fondement  et  mal  imiter 
Jesus  Christ.” — Quesnel. 

2 “ Bene  docere  et  male  vivere  nil 
aliud  est  quam  se  sua  voce  prodere, 
proprioque  ore  damnationi  subjicere.” 
— Ferns. 

3 “ Facilis  ad  exhortandum  sit  ratio, 
efficax  ad  suadendum  ; validiora  sunt 
tamen  exempla  quam  verba,  et  pleuius 


est  opere  docere  quam  voce.” — S.  Leo , 
Serm.  de  S.  Lauren.  “ Fecit  priiis 
Christus,  deinde  docuit ; quin  majorem 
suae  vitae  partem  actioni  dedit,  minorem 
praedicationi : nam  per  annos  triginta 
in  actione  fuit ; docuit  vero  tribus  tan- 
tiim  suae  vitae  annis,  dictis  suis  per 
opera,  quae  praemisit,  fidem  et  efficaciam 
concilians.  Nimirum,  nihil  doctore  fri- 
gidius,  qui  nudis  dumtaxat  verbis 
edo  cet.” — No  oar  inns. 
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doubt  is  of  no  moment.1  What  our  Blessed  Lord  did,  He 
did  by  the  Spirit  as  a means  or  instrument,  so  that  both  the 
election  and  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  might  be  said  to 
be  done  through  the  Holy  Ghost.  Hence  Christ,  when  He 
read  from  the  book  of  the  prophet  Isaiah  in  the  synagogue. 
The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  Me,  expressly  applied  these 
words  to  Himself,  and  said,  This  day  is  this  Scripture  fulfilled 
in  your  ears  ; and  when,  after  His  resurrection,  He  gave 
commandments  to  the  Apostles  for  the  direction  of  that 
Church  over  which  by  the  Holy  Ghost  they  were  made  over- 
seers, He  prepared  them  to  receive  these  commandments 
by  breathing  upon  them  and  by  giving  to  them  the  Holy 
Spirit.2  He  who  after  His  ascension  sent  the  Holy  Spirit  to 
abide  as  another  Comforter  with  the  believers,  ever  works 
through  the  operations  of  that  Spirit.  If,  however,  we  limit 
these  words  to  mean  that  Christ  gave,  as  He  now  gives,  com- 
mandments through  the  Holy  Ghost , this  was  emphatically  the 
case  with  Him  all  of  whose  words  are  spirit  and  life — not, 
that  is,  human  and  earthly,  but  spiritual  and  heavenly. 

Until  He  was  taken  up — for  He  was  truly  man  and  had  no 
power  as  man  to  ascend.  Yet  we  are  not  told  that  He  was 
taken  up  by  angels,  or  by  any  other  power  than  His  own 
power,  who  was  really  God.  The  manhood  was  taken  up  by 
that  Divinity  which,  though  not  mingled  with  it,  was  yet 
united  inseparably  to  it.  And  this  ascension  of  Christ  was 
not  until  after  He  had  given  commandments  unto  the  Apostles , 
and  had  taught  them,  and  given  them  power  to  perform  all 
that  He  had  appointed.  In  this  was  the  love  of  the  Saviour 
manifested,  and  His  care  for  the  Church  which  He  had 
founded.  So  let  His  ministers  labour  diligently,  and  embue 
the  souls  of  those  committed  to  their  charge  with  spiritual 
truth  and  with  a perfect  knowledge  of  God’s  command- 
ments, so  that  when  they  have  departed  the  members  of  the 
flock  may  still  follow  in  that  path  which  the  Saviour  has 
marked  out  for  them. 

The  Apostles  whom  He  had  chosen.  In  these  words  we 
are  reminded  of  that  truth  which  is  evidenced  in  all  of  our 
Blessed  Lord’s  dealings  with  His  Church — He  chooses  us, 
and  not  we  Him.  He  seeks  us  out  before  we  come  to  Him. 
Were  it  not  so,  we  should  neither  choose  Him  nor  come  to 


1 “ In  this  construction  there  is  an 
uncertainty  about  the  connection  of  Sia 

II vtOparog  'Ay tou : but  there  is  a diffi- 
culty, whether  you  connect  it  with 
ivTtCkdptvog  or  with  avt\ti<p9r] ; and 
therefore  the  general  opinion  has  been 
in  favour  of  joining  it  with  ovg  k%e\k- 


%a.To.” — Ohhausen. 

2 “ Quosper  Spiritum  Sanctum  elegit. 
Sensus  hie  est : Christum  ita  apostolis 
praecepisse,  ut  simul  eos  Spiritu  Sancto 
afflaret,  quo  juvante  illi  prsecepta  intel- 
ligerent  et  exsequerentur.” — Patritius. 


Is.  lxi.  l. 
Luke  iv.  21. 

Acts  xx.  28. 

John  xx.  22. 
Dion.  Cartli. 

John  Vi".  63. 
Chrysostom. 

Theophylact. 
Com.  A Lap. 


Boys. 
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Hie.  ii.  13. 
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Alb.  Magnus. 


Boys. 


Quesnel. 

Mark  xvi.  14. 
Luke  xxiv. 

30. 

John  xx.  19, 
26; 

xxi.  1, 14. 

1 Cor.  xv.  5. 


Him.  His  very  choice  of  ns  moves  us  to  love  Him.  When 
He  seeks  us  out.  He  gives  us  strength  to  return  to  Him. 
He  chose  the  Apostles  from  the  mass  of  the  world,  and 
made  them  able  ministers  of  His  word. 

Jesus  was  taken  up — 

(1)  That  He  might  open  to  us  a way  to  heaven,  according 
to  the  prophecy  : The  breaker  is  come  up  before  them  : they 
have  broken  up , and  have  passed  through  the  gate,  and  are 
gone  out  by  it : and  their  King  shall  pass  before  them , and 
the  Lord  on  the  head  of  them. 

(2)  That  He  might  prepare  a place  for  us  in  heaven,  ac- 
cording to  His  own  words  : I go  to  prepare  a place  for  you. 

(3)  That  so  long  as  we  are  on  earth  He  might  intercede 
by  His  presence  for  us. 

(4)  That  He  might  raise  our  hearts  and  affections  to  that 
place  whither  He  had  gone,  and  so  lift  us  from  earth  and 
from  earthly  things. 

Our  Lord  was  taken  up  from  the  same  place  whither  He 
went  to  be  crucified.  One  place,  one  mount,1  was  the  pass- 
age to  His  cross  and  to  His  crown ; thus  teaching  us  that 
the  way  to  heaven  and  to  eternal  life  is  by  the  gate  of 
death,  and  that  the  joy  of  the  ascended  life  is  reserved 
for  those  who  have  stood  beneath  His  cross  and  have 
shared  in  the  sorrow  of  His  passion. 

(3)  To  whom  also  He  shewed  Himself  alive  after 
His  passion  by  many  infallible  proofs,  being  seen  of 
them  forty  days,2  and  speaking  of  the  things  pertain- 
ing to  the  kingdom  of  God : 


To  whom,  to  these  His  Apostles,  He  showed  Himself  alive, 


1 “Prius  montem  pedes  Christus 
ascendit,  deinde  in  coelum  evolavit. 
Scilicet  humano  more,  quantum  po- 
terat,  terram  gradiendo  et  quasi  gra- 
dibus  quibusdam  ascendendo,  coelum 
petit,  nec  miraculo,  quamdiu  naturae  vis 
obsequi  poterat,  utitur.  Quae  res  do- 
cument nobis  esse  potest,  ne  per  mi- 
racula  petamus,  quod  propriis  viribus 
possumus  obtinere.  Docemur  praeterea 
adperfectionis  culmenpaulatim  eundum, 
nec  statim  volandum  esse,  aut  viribus  ma- 
j ora  praestanda.” — Novarinus.  “ Mons 
oli  varum,  toties  an  tea  orationis  praeser- 
tim  causa  a Christo,  oleo  latitite  in- 
undo , frequentatus,  ubi  et  agoniam 
pnssus  sanguinem  sudavit.” — Lorinus. 

2 “ It  is  a tradition  [Sanhedr.  fol. 


43,  1].  On  the  evening  of  the  Pass- 
over  they  hanged  Jesus.  And  a crier 
went  before  Him  for  forty  days , say- 
ing, ‘ Behold  the  man  condemned  to  be 
stoned,  because  by  the  help  of  magic 
he  hath  deceived  and  drawn  away 
Israel  into  an  apostasy.  "Whoever 
hath  anything  to  allege  in  testimony 
of  his  innocence,  let  him  come  forth 
and  bear  witness.’  But  they  find  none 
that  would  be  a witness  in  His  behalf. 
But  He  Himself  gives  a sufficient 
testimony  of  His  own  innocence,  having 
for  the  space  of  forty  days  conversed 
amongst  men  after  His  resurrection 
from  death,  under  the  power  of  which 
He  could  not  be  kept  by  reason  of  His 
innocence.” — Light  foot. 
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not  continuously  but  at  intervals,  that  so  they  should  the 
more  long  for  and  desire  His  presence,  and  that  He  might 
thus  prepare  them  for  His  withdrawal  in  bodily  presence 
from  the  world.  He  showed  Himself,  His  very  body,  not  in 
appearance  only  but  in  truth  : alive,  having  really  died  and 
risen  again  from  the  dead ; alive,  no  more  to  die : by  many 
infallible  proofs 1 of  sight,  hearing,  and  touch,  in  confirm- 
ation of  the  fact  of  His  resurrection  from  the  tomb  in  which 
they  had  placed  Him,  and  by  miracles — the  many  other 
things  which  removed  from  them  all  doubts,  and  to  which 
St.  John  refers  at  the  close  of  his  Gospel.  Being  seen  of 
them,  not  forty  days,  but  during  forty  days  (bi*  ripepatv  reo-cra- 
paKovra ) 2 — coming,  that  is,  and  disappearing  : coming,  that 
they  might  assure  themselves  He  had  risen  a man  as  He 
was  buried ; disappearing,  that  they  might  apprehend  Him 
to  be  more  than  man.  There  is  a marked  difference  between 
the  intercourse  which  our  Blessed  Lord  had  with  His  dis- 
ciples before  His  resurrection  and  that  which  He  had  with 
them  afterwards.  Before,  they  knew  where  He  would  be, 
so  that  Judas  could  lead  the  officers  and  soldiers  at  midnight 
and  take  Him : after  His  resurrection  He  only  occasionally 
appeared  amongst  them.  Before,  they  went  with  Him; 
they  saw  Him  afar  off  gradually  coming  nearer  to  them : 
afterwards.  He  appeared  suddenly  amongst  them  as  they 
journeyed,  or  as  they  were  assembled  with  closed  doors.3 
All  this  must  have  accustomed  them  to  the  fact  of  His 
abiding  spiritual  presence,  though  they  saw  Him  not,  and 
should  suffice  to  convince  us  of  the  reality  of  His  presence 
where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together  in  His  name, 
though  there  may  be  no  outward  tokens  of  His  being  in 


1 TtKfiTjpioiQ — -evidence,  irresistible 
proof : (TTjfiuov  a\r]9sc,  Hesych.  See 
Aristotle  on  Rhetoric,  book  i.  cap.  2, 
and  his  distinction  between  the  eiieog 
and  the  agyeXov.  To  this  rtKygpiov 
St.  Ignatius  appeals  (ad  Srayr.  § 3) ; 
“ 'Eytu  yap  fcai  fiira  rr/v  dvderraaiv 
tv  aaoici  Avtov  olda , /cat  7r/ artvio 
dvraP  It  is  a word  that  does  not 
occur  elsewhere  in  the  H.  Test.  “ Plato 
uses  it  to  denote  the  strongest  possible 
logical  proof,  as  opposed  to  that  which 
is  weaker,  and  Aristotle  employs  it  to 
signify  demonstrative  evidence.  The 
language  seems  to  show  that  the  first 
Christians  had  distinctly  resolved  the 
question  whether  the  Saviour’s  resur- 
rection was  real  or  not,  and  had  assured 


themselves  of  its  reality  by  evidence 
which  did  not  admit  in  their  minds  of 
the  shadow  of  a doubt.” — HacJcett. 

2 Per  dies  quadraginta  apparens  eis. 
Vulgate.  For  forty  days  appearing  to 
them. — Peschito  Syr.  Leur  apparois- 
sant  durant  quarante  jours.  — Mo  ns 
Vers.  Sehen  unter  ihnen  vierzig  Tage 
lang. — German  Vers. 

3 Baumgarten,  in  his  Apostolical 
History,  vol.  i.  p.  9 (Eng.  trans.),  per- 
haps pressing  the  force  of  the  word  too 
far,  observes  that  “ The  word  otctclvo- 
ytvog  signifies  that,  in  order  to  con- 
verse with  His  disciples  during  these 
forty  days,  He  quitted  the  invisible 
world  on  each  occasion.” 


(Ecumenius. 


Hugo  de  S. 
Charo. 

Bengel. 

sa. 

John  xxi.  25. 


Grotius. 


Chrysostom. 


John  xv  ii.  2. 


Mark  vi.  48— 
50. 

Luke  xxiv. 
15. 

jQhn  xx.  19. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  A EOS  TEES. 


Ferus. 


Hugo  de  S. 
Charo. 


Gen.  vii.  4, 
12. 


Exod.  xxiv. 
18. 


Ex.  xxxiv. 
28. 


Nura.  xiii. 
85. 

Salmeron. 


1 Kings  xix. 
8. 

Jonah  iii.  4. 


Lev.  xii.2 — 6. 
Luke  ii.  22. 

Luke  iv.  1, 2. 


our  midst.1  He  remained  then,  and  appeared  to  them  for 
this  time — 

(1)  That  He  might  certify  them  of  the  fact  of  His  resur- 
rection from  the  dead. 

(2)  That  he  might  give  them  the  most  convincing  proofs 
of  the  identity  of  His  risen  body  with  that  which  was  cruci- 
fied and  buried. 

_(3)  That  He  might  instruct  them  more  perfectly  of  the 
things  'pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  unfolding  the  dark 
things  of  Scripture,  teaching  them  the  truths  which  related 
to  Himself,  the  Eternal  King,  and  to  that  kingdom  which 
He  was  about  to  set  up  militant  now  and  in  this  world, 
triumphant  hereafter  and  in  the  heavenly  world.2 

This  period  of  forty  days  is  a significant  space  of  time  in 
Holy  Scripture,  and  is  frequently  allotted  as  a time  of  proba- 
tion before  some  great  event  which  concerned  God's  king- 
dom. For  forty  days  and  forty  nights  rain  was  sent  upon 
the  earth  as  the  prelude  to  the  general  deluge.  Before  the 
giving  of  the  law  to  the  people  of  Israel  Moses  was  in  the 
mount  forty  days  and  forty  nights ; and  when,  after  the  de- 
struction of  the  first  tables,  the  law  was  renewed  on  Mount 
Sinai,  we  are  again  told  of  Moses  that  he  ivas  there  with  the 
Lord  forty  days  and  forty  nights.  This  same  space  of  time 
was  spent  by  the  spies  who  were  sent  forth  to  search  and 
report  on  the  condition  of  Canaan,  the  type  of  the  spiritual 
inheritance  of  the  people  of  God.  For  forty  days  and  forty 
nights  Elijah  journeyed  before  he  came  by  God's  direction 
unto  Horeb  the  mount  of  God.  The  time  of  probation  and  of 
repentance  granted  to  Nineveh  was  a like  space  of forty  days. 
When,  again,  we  turn  to  the  New  Testament,  we  note  the 
observance  of  the  same  space  of  forty  days.  Forty  days 
after  His  birth  was  our  Blessed  Lord  presented  in  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  Before  He  entered  upon  the  work 
of  His  ministry  after  His  baptism  He  was  led  by  the  Spirit 
into  the  wilderness , and  was  forty  days  tempted  of  the  devil. 
So  now  He  abode  on  earth  forty  days  after  His  resurrection. 


1 “Apparuit  per  dies  quadraginta 
non  continue  sed  quandoque,  turn  ut 
immortalem  Se  declararet,  turn  ut  ex- 
citaret  desiderium  sui,  turn  ut  cbarita- 
tern  toties,  et  in  omnibus  apparentem 
exhiberet,  cum  tamen  humilitatem 
Suam  in  cruce  omnibus  spectandam 
proposuerit.” — Salmeron. 

2 “ Vide  quomodo  totum  erat  nos- 
trum quicquid  agebat,  quicquid  patie- 


batur.  Si  euim  res  suas  ageret,  statim 
ascenderet  usque  in  sedem  majestatis  in 
excelsis,  imo  non  inde  descendisset.  Sed 
qui  propter  nos  et  nostram  salutem 
descendit  de  coelis,  etiam  post  beatam 
resurrectionem  per  quadraginta  dies 
manens  in  terris  apparet  discipulis  et 
in  multis  argumentis  confirmat  fidem 
suae  resurrectionis.”  — Joannes  Bela- 
fuente  in  Marcum. 
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and  before  His  ascension  into  glory.1  What  significancy 
there  may  be  in  the  number  for ty,  we  are  not  informed; 
the  recurrence,  however,  of  this  space  of  time,  usually  in 
connection  with  some  event  of  more  than  ordinary  import- 
ance, would  lead  us  to  believe  that  there  is  a mystery  in  this 
number.  Nor  is  this  diminished  when,  in  parallelism  with 
the  forty  years*  wandering  of  the  children  of  Israel  in  the 
desert — when  after  the  murmuring  and  rebellion  of  the 
people  it  was  declared,  Your  children  shall  wander  in  the 
wilderness  forty  years.  . . . After  the  number  of  the  days  in 
which  ye  searched  the  land,  even  forty  days , each  day  for  a 
year,  shall  ye  bear  your  iniquities,  even  forty  years — J eru- 
salem  had  its  forty  years  of  trial  and  space  for  repentance 
after  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  not  until  that  period  of 
time  had  been  accomplished  was  it  destroyed  by  the 
Romans.  For  forty  days  He  showed  Himself  alive!  His 
resurrection  was  known  to  the  whole  nation  of  the  Jews. 
For  forty  days  they  were  obdurate;  and  then,  at  the  end 
of  forty  years,  each  day  for  a year,  came  the  destruction  of 
the  nation. 

He  spake  to  them  of  the  things  'pertaining  to  the  kingdom 

of  God,  that  is — 

(1)  Of  the  Church  militant,  the  kingdom  of  God  upon  earth, 
its  governance,  and  the  means  by  which  it  was  to  be  ex- 
tended. 

(2)  Of  the  Church  triumphant,  the  kingdom  of  God  in 
heaven — of  the  glories  of  that  place  to  which  He  was  going 
in  order  to  prepare  it  for  them. 


(4)  And,  being  assembled  together  with  them,  com- 
manded them  that  they  should  not  depart  from 
Jerusalem,  but  wait  for  the  promise  of  the  Father, 
which,  saith  He,  ye  have  heard  of  Me. 


The  Apostles  were  bidden 

1 “ Dicit  qusedam  glossa  quod  quia 
per  quadraginta  horas  mortuus  fuerat, 
quadraginta  diebus  se  vivere  confirmat.” 
— Aquinas  Pars  Tert.  Summa.  quest.  57, 

art.  1. 

2 “ Post  passionera  resurgens  vivura 
Se  Apostolis  exhibuit  Christus.  Et  non 
vivus  erat  antequam  moreretur  ? Erat. 
Sed  cur  nunc  siguate  dicitur,  quibus  et 
prccbuit  se  ipsum  vivum  ? An,  quia 
vita  ante  resurrectionem,  tot  mortibus 
obnoxia,  vix  vitse  meretur  nomen  ? 
Nimirum  vita  haec  Suva,  labilis,  ca- 


by  Christ  not  to  depart  from 

lamitatibus  morbisque  plena,  mors  po- 
tius  dicenda  quam  vita  est.  Tunc  vere 
vivemus,  cum  mortem  subierimus  im- 
mortalitati  donati : interim  morimur, 
dum  vivimus,  et  vita  ipsa  mors  qusedam 
est.” — Novarinus. 

3 “’Awo  'ItpocroXv/xwv. — Tbe  form 
'If poaoXvpa  is  used  about  twenty  times 
in  the  Acts,  but  never  except  after  a 
preposition ; in  all  other  cases  we  have 
'ispovaaXrjp.  The  same  peculiarity  is 
found  in  St.  Luke’s  Gospel.” — Words - 
worth. 


Wordsworth. 


Num.  xiv. 
33,  34. 


Lightfoot. 


Luke  xxiv. 
43,  49. 

John  xiv.  16 
26,  27 ; 
xvi.  7. 
Acts  ii.  33. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


Salmeron. 


Hugo  de  S. 
Charo. 


Tirinus., 


Acts  ix.  9 — 
18. 


Chrysostom. 


Jerusalem  until  tliey  had  received  the  gift  enabling  them 
to  go  forth  and  bear  the  message  of  salvation  to  the  world. 
In  this  we  may  discern  a certain  fitness  : — 

(1)  That  Jesus  might  be  glorified  by  signs  and  miracles 
in  the  same  place  where  He  had  humbled  Himself  to  the 
death  of  the  cross,  and  had  suffered  indignities  at  the  hands 
of  men. 

(2)  That  the  Jews  who  were  to  offer  to  God  the  firstfruits 
of  the  redemption  might  be  gathered  into  the  fold  of  the 
Church  of  the  new  covenant  in  the  city  of  their  fathers,  that 
city  which  was  of  old  the  city  of  God. 

(3)  That  the  fact  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  might  be 
certified  in  the  city  where  Christ  had  suffered,  and  where  so 
many  were  witnesses  of  the  truth  of  what  the  Apostles  were 
to  declare — the  resurrection  from  the  dead. 

When  He  was  assembled  together  with  them , He  gave  this 
command  to  the  eleven.1  The  Apostles  were  to  wait  for  the 
'promise  : thus  was  their  faith  to  be  tried,  thus  were  they  to 
show  forth  and  to  strengthen  their  faith,  their  patience,  and 
their  obedience  to  His  command.  God  will  not  impart  the 
gift  of  the  Spirit  to  those  who  are  indifferent,  and  who 
slumber  in  their  spiritual  course.  He  gives  to  those  whose 
hearts  are  ready  with  longing  expectation,  with  ardent 
desire,  and  who  are  watching  for  the  promise  of  His  presence, 
and  girding  up  their  souls  with  continual  prayer.  Such  a 
time  of  waiting  is  a time  of  preparation,  and  this  is  neces- 
sary to  the  due  reception  of  the  gifts  from  God.  When 
Saul  was  called  to  bear  testimony  to  the  truth  which  he 
had  aforetime  persecuted,  the  grace  with  which  he  was  to 
be  endued  came  not  immediately  upon  his  call,  but  only 
after  he  had  waited  three  days  in  his  blindness,  purified 
the  while  and  prepared  by  faith  to  receive  the  promise. 
As  those  who  dye  cloth  first  prepare  the  cloth  to  receive 
the  dye  which  it  is  to  take,  so  does  God  ordain  that  the 
soul  which  is  to  receive  His  grace  must  be  thoroughly  in 
earnest,  and  not  until  the  soul  is  thus  fitted  for  the  pre- 
sence of  the  sanctifying  Spirit  does  He  pour  into  it  His 
grace.2 


1 HvvaXiZopevog.  “ Graeci  codices 
hie  variant.  Nonnulli  legunt  awciv- 
Xi^ofievoQ,  id  est  conversans  cum  eis  in 
eadem  aula  et  hospitio ; unde  et  aliqui 
codices  Latini  pro  convescens  legunt 
conversans.  Yerum  S.  Chrysostomus, 
Syrus,  Theophylactus,  (Ecumenius,  et 
alii  passim  legunt  awa\iZ,6fx£voQ : quod 
Tigurina,  Erasmus,  et  Pagninus,  ver- 
tunt  congregans  eos  in  idem  loci , a voce 


a\irj  sive  dXta,  quae  concilium  sive 
congregation em  signiticat.  ” — Corn,  a, 
Lapide. 

2 “ Ab  Ierosolymis  ne  discederent. — 
Nempe  suos  milites  nolebat  in  aciem 
prodire  inermes.  Ergo  Ierosolyma 
Apostolos  exire  vetat  usque  ad  Spi- 
ritus  Sancti  adventum.” — Mariana  in 
Scholia. 
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'The  promise  of  the  Father — that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit  which 
was  to  be  given  to  the  Apostles  for  the  work  of  the  min- 
istry to  which  they  had  been  called.  He  is  called  the  promise 
of  the  Father  because,  though  the  promise  of  the  coming 
of  the  Eternal  Spirit  was  made  by  the  Son,  yet  the  Spirit 
Himself  proceeds  from  the  Father  by  eternal  procession,  cEcumenius. 
the  one  source  by  whom  the  Son  is  begotten,  and  from 
whom  the  Holy  Spirit  proceeds ; and  this  promise  has  corn,  a Lap. 
been  made  to  the  Apostles  by  the  Son,  through  whom 
all  promises  are  made,  since  He  is  the  very  Word  of  the  Jo 
Father,  and  declares  to  man  the  will  and  the  mercy  of  the  Gorranus. 
Father. 


(5)  For  John  truly  baptized  with  water ; but  ye  SulL 
shall  be  baptized  with  {Iv)  the  Holy  Ghost1 *  not  many 

7 7 . xix.  4. 

days  hence. 

The  time  during  which  the  Apostles  were  to  wait  at 
Jerusalem  was  not  defined.  Their  faith  was  to  be  exercised 
by  the  delay.  Christ  said,  indeed,  that  the  days  of  their  Bensei. 
expectation  were  to  be  not  many,  in  order  that  they  might 
continue  to  hope  and  to  look  forward  to  the  fulfilment  of 
the  promise.  He  said  not,  however,  how  few  they  were 
to  be,  in  order,  it  may  be,  that  they  might  watch  and  be 
ever  ready  for  the  time  when  that  promise  should  be  Chrysostom. 
fulfilled.3 

For  John  truly  baptized,  but  with  water  only,  and  so  merely 
by  the  outward  part  of  the  sacrament,  in  submitting  to  which 
the  baptized  person  made  confession  of  former  sin,  and  gave 
promise  of  the  commencement  of  a new  life.  The  baptism 
promised  by  Christ,  however,  was  not  merely  a pledge  on  Th.  Aquinas, 
man’s  part  of  his  repentance,  but  it  was  a special  gift  on  the  at?  °* q'  38‘ 
part  of  God. 

Ye  shall  be  baptized  by  the  abundant  outpouring  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  By  this  baptism  of  fire  they  were  to  receive  the 
extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit,  to  strengthen  them  in  the 
performance  of  their  mission  as  the  witnesses  of  Christ,  and  Tirinus. 


1 “ vdan,  with  water , as  the  element  2 u Non  indicavit  diem  ut  semper 
by  which,  iv  7 Tvkvpan  ayiy,  in  the  essent  vigilantes.  Qui  in  rebus  spi- 
Holy  Spirit , as  the  element  in  which,  ritualibus  certum  sibi  tempus  assignant, 
the  baptism  is  performed.  The  inser-  quo  se  parent,  vix  bene  se  parant. 
tion  of  iv  may  be  slightly  localizing  Temporis  angusti  limitibus  ne  se  co- 
with  reference  to  a copious  impartation  erceat,  qui  nullum  in  amore  limitem 

of  the  Spirit’s  gifts  and  influences.” — novit.” — Novarinus. 

Haclcett. 
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John  iii.  22. 
John  iv.  2. 


John  iii.  26. 


Corn,  k Lap. 


Dion.  Carth. 


Isaiah  i.  26. 
Dan.  vii.  37. 
Amos  ix.  11. 
Matt.  xxiv.  3. 


Luke  xxiv. 
49,  50. 


the  first  preachers  of  His  Gospel.1  Some  have  supposed 
these  words  to  assert  that  the  disciples  of  Christ  had  only- 
received  the  baptism  of  John,  and  that  the  essential  part 
of  Christian  baptism,  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  not 
been  imparted  unto  them,  but  that  they  received  this  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  The  whole  Scripture  narrative  seems  op- 
posed to  this  interpretation.  Nor  is  it  necessarily  implied 
in  these  words.  We  read,  After  these  things  came  Jesus  and 
His  disciples  into  the  land  of  Judea  : and  there  He  tarried 
with  them,  and  baptized ; that  is,  as  is  explained  shortly 
after,  Jesus  Himself  baptized  not , but  His  disciples . It  is  there- 
fore hardly  likely  that  those  who  baptized  others  should  not 
themselves  have  been  first  baptized  by  Christ,  since  their 
baptism,  as  we  know,  was  distinct  from  that  of  the  Baptist 
and  his  disciples.  Hence  it  is  usually  understood  that  the 
baptism  now  promised  was  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  for  their  sanctification  and  preparation  for  the  mission 
of  being  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  and  rulers  of  the  flock  of 
Christ ; the  promise  of  the  extraordinary,  rather  than  of  the 
ordinary,  graces  given  to  all  Christians.  It  was  a baptism 
which  should  embue  their  whole  soul  with  tl^e  zeal  and 
power  which  the  Holy  Spirit  imparts. 

(6)  When  they  therefore  were  come  together , they 
asked  of  Him,  saying,  Lord ,2  wilt  Thou  at  this  time 
restore  again  the  kingdom  to  Israel  f 

These  words  refer  to  a second  meeting  of  the  disciples 
with  our  Lord  : the  meeting  spoken  of  in  the  previous 
verses  probably  took  place  on  the  Sunday  before  the 
Ascension.  This  is  evident  from  a comparison  of  these 
verses  with  the  parallel  passage  in  the  Gospel  of  the  same 
writer.  The  narrative  which  follows  refers  to  what  took 
place  on  the  day  of  the  Ascension,  when  our  Lord,  having 
led  the  Apostles  out  as  far  as  to  Bethany  and  to  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  was  taken  up  into  heaven  in  their  sight.3 


1 “ Ba7rrt£f<T0ai  (1)  indicat,  mergi : 
(2)  exprimit  abundantiam  et  plenam 
copiam  rei  alicujus,  penitus  imbui 
aliquareet  circumdari ; sic  Latini  mergi 
calamitatibus,negotiis,etc.” — Heinrich. 

See  the  note  of  Hammond  in  his 
Paraphrase  at  this  place,  who  says : 
“This  phrase  ficnrTiijQriGEoQe  tv  'Ayiqt 
II vtvgaTL  is  clearly  meant  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  visible,  descending  upon  the 
disciples.” 


2 “ Kupie — 0 Lord.  Jesus  is  often 
called  in  this  book,  written  for  Hel- 
lenists, by  the  name  TLvpiog,  and  (as 
Yalck  well  observes)  the  word  Kupiog 
in  the  LXX.  version,  read  by  the  Hel- 
lenists, is  used  for  Jehovah  ; ‘ut  adeo 
parum  intersit  (adds  Yalck),  utrum 
Jesus  K vpiog  dicatur  an  Qtog.’  ** — 
Wordsworth. 

* “ He  led  them  out  as  far  as  to 
Bethany.  When  He  rose  from  the 
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The  Apostles  were  still  ignorant  of  the  nature  and  cha- 
racter of  that  kingdom  which  Christ  was  about  to  establish. 
They  still  thought  of  a kingdom  manifested  by  outward 
tokens  and  by  worldly  state  and  splendour.  He  had  been 
speaking  of  the  things  pertaining  to  the  kingdom  of  God , and 
their  eyes  were  still  so  blind  to  the  nature  of  that  kingdom 
that  they  asked  anxiously  if  He  were  at  this  time  about  to 
restore  again  the  magnificence  and  influence  exercised  by 
David  and  by  Solomon.  They  saw  Him  now  going  away, 
and  when  He  was  departing  into  heaven  their  hearts  were 
still  bowed  down  to  the  earth,  and  they  were  anxious  to  see 
the  outward  marks  of  the  temporal  rule  which  they  ex- 
pected He  would  at  length  exercise.  In  this  we  are 
taught  lessons  of  Christian  duty  and  charity ; for  if  the 
humiliation  of  Christ  and  the  fewness  of  the  outward 
tokens  of  worldly  greatness  were  stumbling-blocks  to 
the  disciples  and  the  immediate  followers  of  Christ,  how 
much  must  the  inconsistencies  of  Christians,  and  the  con- 
sequent absence  of  the  outward  marks  of  God's  presence, 
be  hindrances  to  men  now,  and  prevent  their  acceptance  of 
the  truth. 

The  carnal  man  looks  forward  to  carnal  blessings  and  to 
temporal  riches  : it  is  faith  which  alone  enables  us  to  fix 
our  desires  on  eternal  possessions  and  spiritual  truths. 

Lord,  wilt  Thou  at  this  time  ? Before  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  the  more  usual  name  by  which  His  disciples 
addressed  Him  was  Master.  After  His  resurrection,  they 
more  commonly  addressed  Him  by  this  name,  Lord. 
Their  awe  and  reverence  for  the  Saviour  seem  to  have 
increased  after  His  resurrection,  when  the  weakness  of  the 
humanity  was  withdrawn  from  their  eyes,  and  they  saw 
around  them  the  solemn  tokens  of  their  Master's  Divine 
nature. 


(7)  And  He  said  unto  them , It  is  not  for  you  to 
know  the  times  or  the  seasons , which  the  Father  hath 
put  in  His  own  power. 


dead,  He  appeared  to  His  disciples, 
not  only  in  Jerusalem,  but  also  on  the 
way  to  Bethany,  at  Galilee,  on  the 
mountain,  and  by  the  border  of  the 
Sea  of  Tiberias.  Why,  then,  at  His 
departing  from  them  did  He  not  sum- 
mon them  to  Bethany,  but  Himself 
appeared  at  Jerusalem,  and  led  them 
out  as  far  as  to  Bethany  ? Doubtless, 


since  all  the  actions  of  Eternal  "Wisdom 
are  significant,  He  did  so  in  order  to 
point  out  to  them  that,  having  come  to 
His  own  and  His  own  having  rejected 
Him  (John  i.  11),  Jerusalem  was  now 
to  be  left  alone,  deserted  of  that  grace 
which  it  had  so  long  time  resisted.” — 
Archb.  Philaret  of  Moscow,  in  Homi- 
lies. 


Cook. 


Th.  el  Villa- 
nova. 


Burkitt. 


Quesnel. 


Novarinus. 


Matt.  xxiv. 
36. 

Mark  xiii.  32, 

1 Thes.  v.  1. 
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Lange. 


(Ecumenius. 


Corn.  & Lap. 


Cook. 


Luke  xxiv. 
48,  49. 

John  xv.  27. 
Acts  i.  22 ; 
ii.  1,  4,  32. 


Isaiah  ii.  3. 
Ps.  cx.  2. 


Patritius. 


Thus  does  our  Blessed  Lord  check  and  reprove  the  in- 
quiries of  curiosity,  and  condemn  the  natural  impatience  of 
the  unrestrained  nature  of  man.  It  is  not  for  you  to  know 
the  times  or  the  seasons. — By  denying  to  them  this  knowledge 
He  shows  to  them,  and  through  them  to  us,  that  such  know- 
ledge in  no  way  concerns  our  salvation,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  He  assures  us  that  nothing  which  takes  place  is  the 
effect  of  accident  or  chance  or  destiny,  since  all  things  the 
Father  hath  put  in  His  own  power. 

By  times  is  meant  any  period;  by  seasons  some  point,  or 
piece,  or  time  within  that  period.1  The  former  word  may 
be  understood  of  the  whole  duration  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation ; the  latter  word,  of  the  termination  of  that  time 
by  the  second  coming  of  the  Messiah,  when  the  spiritual 
glory  of  the  Church  or  kingdom  of  God  will  become  visible 
in  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God,  and  the  appearance 
of  their  Lord  in  power  and  great  glory 

(8)  But  ye  shall  receive  poiver , after  that  the  Holy 
Ghost  is  come  upon  you : and  ye  shall  he  witnesses 
unto  Me  both  in  Jerusalem , and  in  all  Judaea , and 
in  Samaria , and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the 
earth. 

As  it  had  been  declared  by  the  prophet  that  Out  of  Zion 
shall  go  forth  the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from  Jerusa- 
lem, and  looking  forth  to  the  same  event  the  Psalmist  had 
said,  The  Lord  shall  send  the  rod  of  thy  power  out  of  Zion , 
so  now  that  the  new  law  is  to  go  forth,  our  Lord  commands 
His  Apostles  to  be  His  witnesses,  first  in  Jerusalem,  and  then 
in  Judaea,  and  in  Samaria,  naming  Samaria  expressly  that 
His  Apostles  might  know  from  His  mouth  that  these  also, 
whom  the  Jews  hated  and  despised,  were  to  be  gathered  into 
the  one  fold  of  Christ. 

Though  our  Blessed  Lord,  in  the  words  which  precede 
this,  had  denied  to  His  Apostles  the  knowledge  which  was 
not  necessary  for  them  and  which  could  not  conduce  to 
their  salvation,  He  here  promises  them  power  to  do  His  will, 
to  fulfil  His  commands  and  to  proclaim  the  message  which 

1 “ Momenta  respondent  Graeco  no-  temporis,  . . ut  dicimus  in  vita  coifi- 
mine  icaipovg  quod  significat  rei  muni  Zeit  und  Stunde.” — Morns. 
gerendae  opportunitates.”  — Lorinus.  “ In  xP°vog  it  is  rather  simple  time 
“Xpovog  et  k aipog  habent  hoc  dis-  that  is  expressed,  tempns ; in  tccupog, 
crimen,  ut  indicent  vel  tempus  et  oc-  the  relations  and  circumstances  of  times, 
casionem,  vel  tempus  et  articulum  opportunitas .” — Olshausen. 
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He  had  entrusted  to  them.1  It  is  not  mere  knowledge, 
but  the  knowing  and  doing  the  will  of  God,  which  is  the  Gorranus. 
characteristic  of  the  Christian.  The  Spirit  is  sent  into  our 
hearts  not  so  much  to  enlighten  our  understanding,  though 
this  He  does,  nor  to  add  to  our  consolations,  though  this 
is  the  effect  of  His  indwelling,  but  in  order  to  give  us 
; power  to  do  the  will  of  God,  and  to  show  forth  His  power  to  xovarinus. 
others. 

The  disciples  of  Christ  were  to  be  His  witnesses  to  the 
world  by  the  miracles  which  they  worked,  by  the  holiness 
of  the  lives  which  they  led,  by  their  preaching  both  by 
word  of  mouth  and  by  their  Epistles ; and  this  witness 
they  bore,  and  still  bear,  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  Menochius. 
earth.2  They  were  to  be  the  witnesses  of  His  resurrection 
and  ascension  : the  one  He  had  confirmed  by  many  in- 
fallible proofs,  the  other  was  to  be  evidenced  to  their 
senses.  He  says  not  that  they  shall  be  witnesses  of  His 
passion  and  death  upon  the  cross,  for  this  humiliation  of  the 
Son  of  Man  all  men  were  ready  to  believe ; what  men  are 
so  ready  to  doubt,  to  question,  and  to  deny  is  the  exalta- 
tion of  the  Son  of  Man  to  the  glory  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Father,  and  therefore  of  this  were  the  disciples  made  syiveira. 
witnesses. 

(9)  And  when  He  had  spoken  these  things , ivhile  Lukewiv-H. 
they  beheld,  He  was  taken  up ; and  a cloud  received  ActTrl 
Him  out  of  their  sight. 

Holy  Scripture  in  many  places  speaks  of  clouds  as  the 
attendants  upon  God.  Who  coverest  Thyself  with  light  as 
with  a garment : . . . who  maketh  the  clouds  His  chariot : 
who  walketh  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.  1 saw  in  the  night  Ps.  dv.  2, 
visions,  and,  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  ivith  the 
clouds  of  heaven,  and  came  to  the  Ancient  of  days,  and'  they 
brought  Him  near  before  Him.  And  there  was  given  Him 
dominion,  and  glory,  and  a kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations, 


1 “ Loco  regni  terreni  quod  imagi- 
namini,  accipietis  virtutem  plenissimara 
ct  varia  Chrism ata  e caelo  in  vos  dela- 
bentia  ad  perficiendum  opus,  ad  quod 
vos  elegi.  Non  respondet  Dominus  di- 
rect? ad  discipulorum  interrogationem, 
eed  comprimendo  eorum  curiositatem, 
respondet  aliud  quod  scire  debebant  et 
unde  facile  colligerent  regnum  illud 
Israeli  promt-sum  non  esse  terreste 

scd  coele8te  et  spirituale.” — Fromond. 


“ Sed  accipietis  dotes  Spiritus  Sancti , 
in  vos  demissi. — Avva/uig  hoc  loco  sig- 
nificat  dotes  necessarias  ad  negotium 
docendi  et  gerendum  munus  Apostoli- 
cum . ” — Rosenmiiller. 

2 “ Dicta  sunt  de  apostolorum  testi- 
monio,  quod  in  universum  terrarum 
orbem  vel  permeavit  iam,  vel  certe  ante 
omnium  aetatum  exitum  permeabit.” — 
Fatritius. 
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Dan.  vii.  13, 
14. 


Matt.  xxiv. 
80. 


Rev.  i.  7. 


Novarinus. 


John  xx.  29. 


Philaret. 


and  languages,  should  serve  Him  : His  dominion  is  an  ever- 
lasting dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  His  kingdom 
that  which  shall  not  be  destroyed.  Of  the  last  judgment  our 
Blessed  Lord  Himself  says  : Then  shall  appear  the  sign  of 
the  Son  of  man  in  heaven : and  then  shall  all  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  mourn,  and  they  shall  see  the  Son  of  man  coming  in 
the  clouds  of  heaven  with  power  and  great  glory . And  the 
beloved  Apostle  adds  : Behold,  He  cometh  with  clouds ; 

and  every  eye  shall  see  Him,  and  they  also  which  pierced 
Him;  and  all  kindreds  of  the  earth  shall  wail  because  of 
Him. 

There  was  a significancy  in  Christ  ascending  the  mountain 
before  He  was  taken  up  into  heaven.1  He  could  have 
ascended  from  the  plain  as  well  as  from  the  height,  but  in 
this  He  did  as  in  so  many  other  instances  during  His 
ministry.  He  uses  natural  means  so  far  as  these  extend, 
though  in  surpassing  them  He  shows  that  He  needed  them 
not.  He  would  in  this  teach  us  to  use  all  the  helps 
which  He  gives  us,  all  natural  instruments  that  can  raise 
our  souls.  We  must  make  use  of  natural  reason  and 
intellectual  gifts  so  far  as  they  will  carry  us,  and  only 
when  these  fail  us  must  we  rely  upon  supernatural  assist- 
ance. 

No  eye  of  man  witnessed  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from 
the  tomb.  It  may  be  that  mortal  eye  could  not  see  the 
change  of  the  natural  body  into  the  spiritual  and  resurrec- 
tion body.  It  may  be  that  this  was  hidden  from  the  eyes 
of  the  Apostles  because  their  faith  was  not  yet  matured  for 
so  great  a sight,  and  because  they  were  then  unprepared 
for  that  higher  blessedness  which  is  granted  to  those  who 
have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed.  Many,  however.  Were 
privileged  to  be  the  witnesses  of  the  ascension.  Forty  days 
the  great  Teacher  had  instructed  His  disciples  in  the  truths 
concerning  His  kingdom.  Forty  days  their  faith  had  been 
tried  and  strengthened  to  understand  and  to  behold  Divine 
things,  and  now  in  reward  for  this  their  faith  our  Lord 
called  His  disciples  to  Him,  and  led  them  forth  that  they 
might  be  the  witnesses  of  His  glorious  ascension  to  the 
realms  of  eternal  glory.  There  is  indeed  a significancy  in 
these  words,  while  they  beheld,  He  was  taken  up.  They 

1 “Albsevestescongruuntexaltationi,  “Non  subito  raptus,  non  furtim 
qui  enim  in  nativitate  apparuit  buffiilis  sublatus  sed  videntibus  illis  elevatus 
Deus,  in  ascensione  ostenditur  homo  est.” — S.  Bernard. 

Bublimis : quod  etiam  loca  significant,  “Non  raptus  ut  Elias;  non  trans- 
quia  in  humili  civitate  natus,  de  sub-  latus  ut  Enoch ; quia  ex  Seipso  le- 
limi  monte  regressus  est  ad  ccclos.” — vatus  : non  Angeli  adminrculo  sed  pro- 
Oorranus.  pvia  virtu te  subnixus.” — Lorinus. 
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were  to  be  taught  by  this  ascension  of  Christ  that  the  way 
into  heaven  was  now  open,  and  that  all  those  who  by 
faith  should  believe  in  Him,  and  by  desire  lay  hold  of  Him, 
and  by  the  spiritual  eye  should  see  Him,  the  way , the 
truth , cVnd  the  life , should  ascend  whither  He  had  but  gone  Yangas. 
before. 

The  ascension  of  Christ  was  glorious  in  the  acknowledg- 
ment which  the  heavens  gave  to  the  majesty  of  our  Lord's 
human  nature  : it  was  joyous,  a cause  of  joy  to  us,  in 
that  it  was  the  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  His  Divinity  : 
it  was  fruitful,  inasmuch  as  by  His  entry  into  heaven  He 
gave  to  us  the  Spirit,  to  dwell  for  ever  in  our  hearts,  and 
He  entered  into  His  rest  as  the  firstfruits  and  assurance  of 
the  rest  that  remaineth  to  the  people  of  God.1  His  ascension  Heb.iv.9. 
into  heaven  strengthens  our  faith,  our  hope,  and  our 
love : — 

(1)  Our  faith  in  the  Divinity  of  Christ  is  made  sure.  We 
have  seen  Him  ascending  to  that  place  where  He  was 
before.  He  who  said,  I came  down  from  heaven , spake  also  John  vi.  38. 
of  this  ascension  as  the  means  by  which  the  doubts  of  His 
disciples  should  be  removed ; for  when  they  murmured  at 

His  saying,  I am  the  living  Bread  which  came  down  from 
heaven,  He  added.  Both  this  offend  you  ? What  and  if  ye 
shall  see  the  Son  of  man  ascend  up  'where  He  was  before?  J°0i“£51* 
His  ascension  was  the  declaration  that  He  came  down  from 
heaven,  and  therefore  that  He  was  there  before  His  Incar- 
nation.2 

(2)  Our  hope  in  all  His  promises  is  strengthened.  Where 

He  is  gone  we  shall  also  go,  since  He  is  but  gone  before  us  Johnxiv,2. 
into  heaven  as  our  firstfruits,  to  prepare  a place  for  us. 

(3)  Our  charity  or  love  is  inflamed.  By  His  going  up 
into  heaven  our  hearts  are  raised  in  expectation  to  the  same 
place ; and  our  love  is  kindled  by  the  fire,  the  Holy  Spirit,  Royard. 
which  He  sends  down  from  thence. 


1 “ Caro  itura  ad  Patrem,  qurn  non  erat 
a Patre  prius,  per  gloriam  resurrectionis 
omnem  infirmitatem  exnit.  Accinxit  se 
potentia  araicta  luraine  sicut  vestimento. 
. ..  Caro  Christi  prius  mole  nostrse  mor- 
talitatis  aggravata,  postquam  gloria  et 
honore  coronata  est : postquam  deco- 
rem  et  fortitudinem  induit,  coelos  po- 
inter ascendit.  Descendit  in  carnem, 
ut  carnales  in  carne  doceret : ut  eos  de 
carne  transferret  ad  spiritum.  Unde 
et  Apostolus  dicit,  innuens  glorifica- 
tionem  carnis  : Et  si  cognovimus  secun- 
dum carnem  Christum  : sed  nunc  jam 

ACTS.  VOL.  I. 


non  novimus [2  Cor.  v.  16.] — Pet. 
JBlessensis. 

2 “Quod  nubes  Ejus  conspectum 
prius  abstulit,  quam  in  ccelestem 
gloriam  intraret,  id  eo  factum  videtur, 
ut  suo  modulo  contenti  altius  inquirere 
desinerent,  Nos  quoque  docemur  sub 
discipulorum  persona,  non  esse  tantam 
mentis  nostrse  perspicaciam,  ut  ad 
glorise  Christi  altitudinem  conscendat. 
Nubes  igitur  ista  sit  coercend®  nostrse 
audacim  obstaculum,  non  secus  ac 
fumus  tabernaculi  atrium  occupans  sub 
lege.” — Calvin. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


Matt,  xxvii. 
51. 


Matt.  viii. 
26;  xiv. 
26. 

Luke  viii.  26 
—35. 


Mark  i.  27. 


John  vii.  46. 

Matt,  xxvii. 
54. 


Bernard. 


Eccles.  xxxv. 
21. 


Yangas. 


Matt,  xxviii. 
3. 

Mark  xvi.  5. 
Luke  xxiv.  4. 
John  xx.  12. 
Acts  x.  3,  30. 


A cloud  received  Him.  Thus  did  the  material  heavens 
acknowledge  the  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth.  The  earth 
had  recognized  Him  as  its  Lord  when  at  His  voice  it  gave 
up  Lazarus  from  the  tomb,  and  when  at  His  crucifixion  the 
earth  did  quake,  and  the  rocks  rent.  The  sea  had  already 
acknowledged  in  Him  its  ruler  when  at  His  command  its 
waters  were  stilled,  and  when  He  walked  upon  its  surface 
as  upon  dry  ground.  The  powers  of  darkness  had  acknow- 
ledged Him  as  their  superior  when  at  His  word  the  devils 
were  cast  out  from  men,  and  He  healed  all  them  that  were 
possessed  with  unclean  spirits.  Men — even  His  enemies 
— recognized  in  Him  a power  greater  than  that  of  mere 
man,  and  acknowledged  that  He  spake  as  never  man  spake, 
and  that  He  was  indeed  the  eternal  Son  of  God.  In  this 
place  we  have  the  recognition  of  the  material  heavens,  and 
of  the  rendering  of  their  homage  to  the  Saviour  as  well  as 
to  the  Maker  of  the  world — a cloud  received  Him. 

Oftentimes  when  the  Christian  lifts  up  his  eyes  to  Christ 
with  intense  longing  for  His  presence,  and  meditates  with 
joy  upon  all  that  He  has  done  and  said,  He  is  lost  to  the 
sight  which  is  fixed  upon  Him ; 1 a cloud  receives  Him,  and 
shuts  out  the  sight  of  Christ  even  from  the  eyes  of  the 
faithful  worshipper.  The  troubles  and  anxieties  of  life  shut 
out  heaven  from  our  eyes,  and  turn  them  too  often  upon  the 
earth.  Christ  is,  however,  let  us  remember,  still  there,  even 
though  we  see  Him  not.  If  our  mortal  sight  cannot  pene- 
trate to  Him,  it  is  because  He  is  in  heaven  at  the  right 
hand  of  power,  to  aid  us  and  to  lift  us  to  Him.  There  may 
faith  follow  and  lay  hold  of  Him,  though  sight  fails  because 
a cloud  has  received  Him  out  of  our  sight. 

(10)  And  while  they  looked  stedfastly 2 toward 
heaven  as  He  went' up,  toehold,  two  men  stood  by 
them  in  white  apparel ; 

1 “ Saepe  enim  per  sancta  desideria,  opponitur  inter  Christum  et  ipsos  caro 
et  altam  contemplationem,  in  corde  ipsa  corruptibilis,  quae  aggravat  ani- 
suo  oculos  ad  Christum  elevant,  atque  mam,  et  cura  temporalis  necessitatum 
ipsum  intuentur : sed  brevi  tempore  hujus  vitae,  ut  in  oratione  et  sancta 
quasi  nube  quadam  Christus  suscipitur  contemplatione  interiores  oculi  animae 
ab  ocnlis  eorum,  et  opposita  nube,  aut  ad  Deum  amplius  procedere  et  transire 
necessitatum  aut  negotiorum  hujus  non  possint.” — Yangas. 
vitae,  cogun tur  oculos  avertere  a coe-  2 « 'AreviZovreg  — intentis  oculis 
lestibus,  et  ad  terram  convertere,  ita  rectis  : * tendere  oculos,’  Lucret.  i.  67 ; 
ut  possint  cum  Hieremia,  deplorando  ‘ tendens  lumina,’  Virg.  JEn.  ii.  405  : 
calamitatem  suam,  dicere  Domino,  Op - one  ' of  the  words  used  only  by  St. 
posuisti  nubem  tibi , ne  transeat  oratio  Luke  (iv.  20,  xxii.  56  ; Acts  iii.  4 j 
[Thren.  iii.  44].  Quasi  nubes  enim  and  eight  other  times  in  the  Acts— iii. 
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Whilst  the  Apostles  were  gazing  upon  Him  in  the  inten- 
sity of  their  love,  and  were  looking  stedfastly  toward  heaven, 
behold,  a strange  and  unwonted  sight ; two  men  were  stand- 
ing by  their  side,  coming  they  knew  not  how,  they  saw  not 
whence.  They  did  but  see  that  there  stood  by  them  angels 
in  human  form,  in  witness  to  the  reality  of  His  manhood, 
who,  although  He  was  very  God,  yet  had  really  taken 
man’s  nature  upon  Him.  Angels  in  the  likeness  of  men, 
the  messengers  and  ministers  of  God,  in  order  that  they 
might  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  disciples.  Two,  in  order 
that  they  might  be  sufficient  as  witnesses  to  this  mighty 
fact,  that  He  who  had  descended  from  heaven  had  also 
gone  again  into  heaven ; for  in  the  mouth  of  two  or  three 
witnesses  every  word  shall  be  established. 

Let  us  note  here  the  mercy  of  Christ,  who  is  ever  dealing 
with  His  people  in  the  same  way.  When  He  withdraws 
His  visible  presence  from  His  people.  He  leaves  them 
not  without  other  consolations.  He  sends  them  His 
angels,  to  witness  to  His  abiding  presence  amongst  them, 
even  though  the  eyes  of  His  servants  are  holden  and  they 
see  Him  not. 

They  stood  by  them  in  luhite  apparel.  As  soldiers  who,  in 
white  garments,  attended  their  general  in  his  triumph,  so 
do  the  angels  of  God  attest  the  triumph  of  the  Redeemer  of 
mankind 1 in  white,  in  glorious  apparel.  In  the  same  way  do 
His  saints  bear  witness  now  to  the  reality  of  His  ascension 
by  the  purity  of  their  lives,  by  the  spotlessness  of  that  robe 
of  righteousness  with  which  their  Saviour  has  clothed  them.2 

(11)  Which  also  said,  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  ivhy 
stand  ye  gazing  up  into  heaven  ? this  same  Jesus, 
which  is  taken  up  from  you  into  heaven,  shall  so 
come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen  Him  go  into 
heaven. 

Our  Lord  shall  so  come  in  the  body — in  the  same  body  with 
which  He  went  up  ; suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  for  while 


12,  vi.  15,  vii.  55,  x.  4,  xi.  6,  xiii.  9, 
xiv.  9,  xxiii.  1) ; and  by  St.  Paul  (2 
Cor.  iii.  7,  13).  One  of  tbe  numerous 
evidences,  from  diction,  of  tbe  identity 
of  St.  Luke  with  tbe  author  of  tbe 
Acts,  and  of  bis  connection  with  St. 
Paul.” — Wordsworth. 

1 “ In  vestimentis  albis — quia  pros- 
pera  nunciabant,  et  lsetitiam  angelorum 
de  societate  humanee  naturae  significa- 


bant.  ” — Gorranus. 

2 See  Baruch  v.  2,  and  Revel,  xix. 
8,  tdoOrf  airy  . . (ivaaivov  icadapbv 
Kai  Xaparpov'  to  yap  \3vaaivov,  ra 
Sucaioj/xara  tan  toiv  ay'uov. — Sataul)- 
para — “ righteous  acts.”  Locke  in  Pa- 
raph. Confer  Matt.  xxii.  1 1 ; xxviii. 
3;  Markxvi.  5;  Luke  xxiv.  4;  John 
xx.  12. 
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Novarinns. 


Epiphanius, 
Orat.  de 
Ascen. 
Matt,  xv  iii. 
16. 


Ferus. 


Xovarinus. 


Dan.  vii.  13. 
Matt.xxiv.30. 
Mark  xiii.  26. 
Luke  xxi.  27. 
John  xiv.  3. 
Acts  ii.  7 ; 

xiii.  31. 
IThess.  i.  10; 
iv.  16. 

2 Thess.  i.  10. 
Rev.  i.  7. 

Chrysostom. 
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Lulce  xxiv. 
51. 

Hugo  cle  S. 
Charo. 

Rev.  i.  7. 


Philaret. 
Matt.  xxv. 
84. 


Chrysostom. 


Novarinus. 


Th.  & Villa- 
nova. 

Ps.  xxxiv.  8. 


ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

He  blessed  them — when  speaking  to  them — He  was  parted 
from  them,  and  carried,  up  into  heaven.  He  shall  come  in 
like  manner,  by  His  own  almighty  power — angels  and  men 
being  present  as  the  witnesses  of  His  coming — and  with 
majesty  amidst  the  clouds  of  heaven  : in  like  manner,  for  as 
He  was  taken  up  from  the  midst  of  his  faithful  disciples 
whilst  in  the  act  of  blessing  them,  so  will  He  come  in  like 
manner  to  complete  that  act  of  blessing,  and  to  give  them 
that  joy  of  which  they  had  then  the  promise,  that  joy  of 
which  the  foretaste  is  experienced  by  the  Christian  now,  to 
whom  Christ  comes  in  blessing,  and  of  which  the  fulfilment 
shall  be  made  when  He  shall  say  to  them.  Come , ye  blessed 
of  My  Father,  inherit  the  kingdom  prepared  for  you  from  the 
foundation  of  the  world. 

This  going  up  of  Christ,  this  taking  up  of  the  body  by  the 
power  of  the  Divine  nature  for  ever  united  to  it,  was  a true 
ascension,  not  an  assumption  of  the  body  by  any  other  power 
than  that  which  He  Himself  possessed. 

Why  stand  ye  gazing  into  heaven  ? With  these  words 
these  angels  from  heaven  aroused  the  Apostles  from  their 
inactive  amazement — Why  stand  ye  gazing  ? As  though 
they  would  say  to  them,  Why  pass  your  lives  in  contem- 
plation, in  piercing  into  the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  ? This 
is  not  the  Christian's  whole  duty.  Show  forth  the  truth  of 
the  words  of  the  Saviour,  the  greatness  of  that  power  that 
is  in  you  through  the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit  which  He  has 
given  to  you,  not  by  looking  regretfully  at  Him  who  has 
departed  for  a season  from  you,  but  by  going  forth  and  wit- 
nessing of  all  which  He  did  and  said  to  you,  and  by  preach- 
ing and  suffering  for  Him.1  Let  the  sight  of  the  glory  of 
your  Lord  move  you  to  go  on  in  the  work  of  your  mission : 
let  the  assurance  that  He  will  come  again  in  like  manner  as 
He  is  gone  into  heaven  sustain  you  under  the  sufferings  and 
disappointments  of  your  ministry  on  earth,  since  He  will 
come  to  gather  to  Him  all  those  whose  hearts  are  fixed  on 
Him,  and  whose  deeds  manifest  Him  in  the  sight  of  an 
ungodly  world. 

He  who  has  tasted  how  gracious  the  Lord  is,  knows  how 
great  a void  His  absence  leaves  in  the  heart  of  the  believer: 
such  a void  did  He  leave  in  the  company  of  His  Apostles 
when  He  was  withdrawn  in  bodily  presence  from  amongst 
them.  Let  this  withdrawal  and  the  promise  of  Christ's  re- 
turn, however,  encourage  all  the  members  of  His  Body  to  en- 

1 “Yidete  ascendentem,  credite  ab-  tite  prsesentem.” — Augustine  in  Ps. 
sentem,  spevate  venientem,  sed  tamen  xlvi. 
per  misericordiam  occultam  etiam  sen- 
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dure  the  trials  which  He  sends  in  order  to  strengthen  their 
faith.  If  now  He  who  is  the  way  by  which  the  Christian 
is  to  walk,  and  the  desire  of  the  Christianas  heart,,  seems  to 
be  far  off  from  him,  to  hide  Himself  and  to  leave  the  soul 
of  the  believer  destitute,  or  even  to  afflict  the  soul  which 
yet  finds  its  greatest  consolation  in  His  presence ; if  the 
eye  of  the  soul  grow  weary  with  trying  to  penetrate  the 
clouds  which  are  around  His  throne,  and  is  tempted  to  de- 
spair amid  trials  which  are  incomprehensible  to  him;  let 
these  words  comfort  the  weary  soul,  and  strengthen  it  in 
the  midst  of  sorrow : this  same  Jesus , which  is  taken  up  from 
you , who  is  hidden  from  your  eyes,  and  reveals  not  Himself 
by  any  sensible  tokens  of  His  presence,  is  not  gone  away 
from  you  for  ever,  He  will  come  again  in  like  manner  as  ye 
have  seen  Him,  and  make  Himself  known  to  you,  and  fill  your 
heart  with  the  consolations  which  come  from  his  indwelling.1 

Note  here  the  precision  with  which  the  manner  of  our 
Lord’s  coming  is  stated  : He  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  2 
as  ye  have  seen  Him  go.  That  is — 

(1)  As  Christ  ascended  visibly  into  heaven,  so  when  He 
comes  again  every  eye  shall  see  Him  ! 

(2)  As  a cloud  received  Him  out  of  the  sight  of  His  dis- 
ciples, so  shall  He  come  with  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

(3)  As  angels  encompassed  the  Saviour  in  His  ascent  to 
heaven,  so  when  He  comes  again  to  this  earth  He  in  like 
manner  will  be  attended  by  angels.  And  yet  with  all  this 
precision  as  to  the' manner  of  His  second  advent,  we  have 
not  one  word,  not  one  indication  of  the  time  of  our  Lordhs 
second  coming,  in  order  that,  not  knowing  the  hour  of  His 
return,  we  may  be  upon  the  watch  every  hour  of  our  lives.3 
Blessed  are  those  servants,  whom  the  Lord  when  He  cometh  shall 
find  watching.  . If  He  shall  come  in  the  second  watch,  or  come 
in  the  third  watch,  and  find  them  so,  Messed  are  those  servants. 


Pliilaret. 


Rev.  i.  7. 


Luke  xii.  37, 

38. 

[End  of 
Epistle  for 
the  day  of  the 
Ascension.] 


(12)  Then  returned  they  unto  Jerusalem  from  the  Lukexxiv.52. 
mount  called  Olivet,  which  is  from  Jerusalem  a 
sabbath  day's  journey  f 


1 “Yeniet  vobis  non  terribilis  qni 
profectus  est  desiderabilis  vobis  in 

am  ore  ; impiis  in  tremore,  cum  nube  et 
signo  cracis  apparente  in  coelo.” — 
Augustine. 

3 “ ov  Tpo7rov,  in  what  manner , i.  e. 
visibly  and  in  tbe  air  (Beng.,  De  Wet., 
Mey.,  Olsh.).  The  expression  is  here 
employed  to  affirm  merely  tbe  certainty 
of  one  event  as  compared  with  another. 


The  assertion,  that  the  meaning  is 
simply  that  as  Christ  had  departed  so 
also  He  would  return,  is  contradicted  by 
every  passage  in  which  the  phrase 
occurs  ; see  vii.  28 ; Matt,  xxiii.  27 ; 
Luke  xiii.  34 ; 2 Tim.  iii.  8 .’’-Hac- 
Tcett. 

3 “ Ideo  latet  ultimus  dies,  ut  ob- 
serventur  omnes  dies.”  —Augustine. 

4 So  long  as  the  Israelites  were  in 
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Chrysostom. 


Luke  xxiv. 
49. 


Quesnel. 


Mons  trium 
lumimun. 


Ludolph  in 
Vita 
Christi. 


Luke  xxii.  44. 


Then , tliat  is,  when  they  had  heard  the  words  of  the 
angels  and  had  been  comforted  with  the  assurance  that 
Christ  would  again  come  to  this  world,  they  returned  unto 
Jerusalem  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  Christ,  who  had 
bidden  them  tarry  . . in  the  city  of  Jerusalem  until  . . endued 
with  power  from  on  high.  They  no  longer  stand  . . gazing 
up  into  heaven  in  the  contemplation  of  their  Lord,  but  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  duties  which  their  Master  had  laid 
upon  them.  Obedience  to  the  commands  of  our  Lord  is  at 
all  times  a higher  duty  and  a greater  virtue  than  even  con- 
templating Him  and  spending  our  time  in  meditating  upon 
Him. 

The  mountain  was  called  Olivet , from  the  olive  grounds 
which  covered  a large  portion  of  its  slopes.1  It  is  spoken 
of  by  some  writers  as  the  mountain  of  threefold  light,  as 
yielding  light  and  being  perpetually  lighted,  for  its  western 
side  was  illuminated  at  night  by  the  reflected  fires  of  the 
temple,  its  eastern  side  was  irradiated  by  the  sun  at  its 
rising ; again,  the  oil  which  it  bore  was  used  for  giving  light.2 
And  there  was  an  appropriateness  in  the  ascension  of  our 
Lord  from  this  mount  Olivet. 

(1)  In  the  groves  of  olives  on  its  slope  His  passion  com- 
menced, and  here  it  was  He  sweat  as  it  were  great  drops  of 
blood.  Here  He  was  taken  by  the  band  of  armed  men  led 
by  His  own  disciple,  and  was  exposed  to  the  indignities  of 
sinners.  Here  now  His  majesty  and  glory  is  evidenced, 
and  we  are  taught  that  the  sufferings  and  reproaches  un- 


the  desert  a Sabbath  day’s  journey  was 
reckoned  at  twelve  miles,  the  extent  of 
the  camp.  Before,  however,  they  had 
settled  in  Canaan,  it  began  to  be  limited 
to  two  thousand  cubits,  the  distance 
between  the  tabernacle  and  the  tents  of 
the  people.  This  measure  was  event- 
ually adopted  by  the  rabbins,  and  is 
what  is  here  meant. — Lightfoot  in  loco. 
“ Iter  Sabbati  plerique  Judsei  definiunt 
bis  mille  ulnis,  i.  e.  mille  passibus  : 
nam  passus  duplex  ulna.  Syr.  Septem 
circiter  stadies.” — Eosenmuller. 

1 “ The  usual  name  of  the  mountain 
is  opog  Tu>v  kXaiuv.  The  name  here 
employed,  opog  rou  iXaiwvog,  is  only 
to  be  found  in  this  passage  of  the  New 
Testament ; it  occurs,  however,  in  Jose- 
phus, Ant.  vii.  9, 2.  The  word  comes  from 
iXalojv,  olivetum,  a place  planted  with 
olive  trees.  TheLXXuse  it  for  nyr. 
Exod.  xxiii.  11.” — Olshausen.  “ The 


olives  which  give  it  its  name  have  now 
nearly  disappeared,  but  some  still  re- 
main, some  of  very  great  age,  on  the 
western  declivity.” — Cook.  “ And  thus 
vindicate  the  propriety  of  the  ancient 
name.  ” — Hackett. 

2 “ Victo  principe  tenebrarum  Sal- 
vator in  locum  pacis  et  luminis  fideles 
inducit,  montem  charismatis  ascendit, 
spiritum  promissurus,  cujus  unctio  docet 
de  omnibus,  1 Joan.  ii.  20.  Mons 
etenim  Oliveti,  mons  luminum  dicitur, 
trium,  scilicet  lucernse  de  templo  re- 
splendentis  [de  nocte  illuminabatur 
igne  templi,  ubi  erat  ignis  jugis  in 
altari. — Zorinus].  Solis  ab  opposito 

orientis,  et  olei  in  ipso  monte  crescenti, 
quse  tria  habet  Ecclesia  scilicet  verbi 
Dei  lucem,  Solis  justitise  fulgorem  et 
conscientise  puritatem.” — Hugo  de  S. 
Charo. 
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deservedly  heaped  upon  the  head  of  the  righteous  will  be 
turned  into  the  means  of  triumph. 

(2)  Here  He  was  accustomed  to  withdraw  for  prayer 
throughout  the  night,  keeping  vigils  for  us  sinners,  thus 
teaching  us  that  through  prayer  and  watching  shall  we  ascend 
to  that  heaven  whither  He  has  gone  to  prepare  a place  for  us.  Nbvarmus. 

As  Christ  ascended  from  the  mount,  let  us  remember  that 
he  who  would  ascend  into  heaven  must  rise  above  the  level 
of  earth  and  of  mere  earthly  affections.  As  He  ascended 
from  Olivet , from  the  mount  of  mercies — for  the  olive  is  the 
symbol  of  grace  and  mercy — so  is  it  of  God’s  grace  and  of 
His  mercy  alone  that  heaven  is  opened  to  us.  It  was  this  Ferua. 
grace  and  mercy  which  strengthened  the  Apostles  and  gave 
them  courage  to  obey  their  Lord’s  command  in  returning  to 
the  city  where  He  had  suffered,  and  from  which  the  dis- 
ciples were  soon  to  be  driven  by  persecution.  They  Acts  viii.  1,  4. 
acted  in  simple  obedience  to  His  will,  and  confident  in  His 
protection,  returned  into  the  midst  of  those  who  had  shed 
nis  blood,  and  He  defended  them  and  enabled  them  to 
fulfil  His  will  by  making  known  His  gospel  to  those  who  Hoffmeister. 
had  come  up  to  the  feast. 

The  place  from  whence  our  Lord  ascended,  and  which  is 
probably  marked  by  the  site  of  the  church  of  the  Ascen- 
sion, is  distant  from  Jerusalem  a Sabbath  day’s  journey,  or  cook, 
two  thousand  cubits.  It  was  within  the  confines  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Bethany,  but  not  so  far  from  Jerusalem  as  the 
village  where  Lazarus  and  his  sisters  dwelt,  which  lay  at  the  caiovius. 
foot  of  the  mountain  on  its  eastern  side.1 


1 Bethphage  and  Betliany  are  names 
given  to  the  two  tracts  of  country  lying 
the  one  on  the  western  and  the  other 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  Mount  Olivet. 
On  the  summit  of  this  mountain,  at  a 
point  which  is  just  an  English  mile 
from  the  church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre, 
the  Empress  Helena  erected  a church 
to  mark  the  site  of  our  Lord’s  ascen- 
sion. Here  is  the  line  which  separates 
the  two  districts  of  the  mountain,  at 
the  exact  distance  of  a Sabbath  day’s 
journey  from  Jerusalem.  At  this  point 
commenced  the  triumphant  procession 
of  Christ  into  the  Holy  City,  and  here 
— as  far  as  to  Bethany — He  led  His 
disciples,  and  from  it  in  their  presence 
ascended  into  heaven.  The  village  of 
Martha  and  Mary,  the  modern  Aziriyeh, 
called  as  early  as  the  sixth  century 
Lazariotse,  is  usually  supposed  to  be  the 


ancient  Bethany.  There  is,  however, 
little  evidence  of  the  existence  of  any 
village  hearing  this  name,  though  as 
the  district  of  Bethany  contained  many 
small  villages,,  one  of  them  may  possibly 
have  borne  the  same  name  as  the  dis- 
trict itself.  As,  however,  the  village 
of  Martha  and  Mary  on  the  eastern 
base  of  the  mountain  is  fifteen  furlongs, 
or  about  two  Sabbath  days’  journey, 
from  Jerusalem,  this  cannot  he  the 
place  meant  as  that  from  which  our 
Lord  ascended.  The  words  of  St. 
Luke  are  precise.  He  tells  us  that  our 
Lord  led  His  disciples  as  far  as  to 
Bethany , tug  tig  j3r\Qav'iav — that  is,  to 
the  very  confines  of  Bethany,  not  to  the 
village — if  such  there  were — which 
bore  that  name  hut  to  the  boundary  of 
the  district,  and  so  outside  of  the  citv, 
for  Bethphage  was  reckoned  a suburb 
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Matt.  x.  2,3,4. 
Luke  vi.  15 ; 

xxiv.  52. 
Acts  ix.  37,39j 
xx.  8. 

Jude  1. 


Fromond. 


Hammond. 


Luke  xxiv. 
53. 


John  xviii. 
20. 


Acts  ii.  1. 


Whitby. 


Fromond. 


(13)  And  when  they  were  come  in,  they  went  up 
into  an  upper  room , where  abode  both  Peter , and 
James , and  John , and  Andrew,  Philip,  and  Thomas, 
Bartholomew,  and  Matthew,  James  the  son  of 
Alphceus,  and  Simon  Zelotes,  and  Judas  the  brother 
of  James, 

When  they  were  come  into  Jerusalem,  they  went  up  into 
tlie  upper  room  (ets  to  virepioov)  of  the  house  where  abode  the 
Apostles.  Some  have  conjectured  that  this  was  a room  in 
one  of  the  courts  of  the  temple.  This,  however,  is  un- 
likely, since  the  disciples  would  hardly  be  sheltered  there. 
The  conjecture  indeed  arose  from  regard  to  the  words  of 
St.  Luke  in  his  Gospel,  when,  speaking  of  the  return  of  the 
disciples  to  Jerusalem,  he  says  they  were  continually  in  the 
temple.  This,  however,  is  unduly  to  press  the  literal 
meaning  of  these  words.  Our  Blessed  Lord  says  of  Him- 
self, I ever  taught  in  the  temple,  but  this  does  not  mean  that 
He  never  taught  elsewhere,  nor  that  He  dwelt  there.  Again, 
we  read  of  Peter  and  John  that  they  went  up  into  the  temple , 
words  which  are  hardly  appropriate  of  those  who  dwelt  in  an 
upper  room  in  the  precincts  of  the  temple  itself.1  Others 
with  more  reason  have  thought  that  it  was  the  same  upper 
room  in  which  the  last  supper  was  partaken  of  by  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  on  the  night  of  their  Master's  betrayal. 
There  is  no  reason  why  this  should  not  be  true,  though  there 
is  no  evidence  that  it  is  so.  The  word,  the  upper  room,  has 
been  thought  to  imply  that  the  Apostles  abode  in  a certain 
well-known  upper  room,  but  the  definite  article  only  means 
that  it  was  the  upper  room  of  the  house  in  which  they  dwelt.2 

In  the  three  lists  of  the  Apostles,  the  order  in  which 
their  names  are  given  is  not  regarded.  St.  Peter,  however, 
always  stands  first.  There  are  many  indications  through- 
out the  Gospels  and  Acts  of  a pre-eminence  of  rank  accord- 
ed to  this  Apostle.  The  fact,  however,  of  his  name  stand- 


of  Jerusalem.  See  Ritter's  Geography 
of  Palestine , Eng.  trans.  vol.  iii.  p.  5, 
and  iv»  pp.  24,  213;  and  Lightfoot  in 
loco. 

1 “A  Syriac  scholiast  (Syr.  MS.  in 
Act.  Apost.  in  Arch.  Biblioth.,  Bod- 
leian*) upon  the  place  saith,  that  it 
was  the  same  upper  room  in  which 
they  had  eaten  the  passover.” — Gre- 
gory's Notes  and  Observations , p.  7. 

2 The  upper  room  of  an  Eastern 


house  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
room  at  the  top  of  the  house,  but  a 
room  thrown  up  above  the  level  of 
the  house,  and  reserved  for  the  recep- 
tion of  distinguished  guests — “ that 
part  of  the  house  which  was  highest 
from  the  ground  ” ( Gregory's  Notes  and 
Observations , p.  17).  It  is  oftentimes 
higher  by  a few  steps  only  than  the 
rest  of  the  apartments,  and  is  frequently 
ascended  from  the  outside  of  the  house. 
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ing  first,  here  and  elsewhere,  adds  but  little,  if  it  adds 
aught,  to  other  evidence.  Here  we  are  reminded  that  if 
this  be  any  argument,  we  should  then  be  driven  to  deny 
any  pre-eminence  to  the  blessed  Virgin,  since  the  name  of 
Mary  stands  not  only  after  the  names  of  all  the  Apostles, 
but  also  after  the  women  who  were  with  her.  In  truth,  the 
order  in  which  the  names  are  recorded  has  no  force  what- 
ever, and  the  pre-eminence  of  St.  Peter  rests  on  more  solid 
evidence  than  this. 

James,  afterwards  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  is  spoken  of 
as  the  son  of  Alphseus,  to  distinguish  him  from  James  the 
son  of  Zebedee  and  the  brother  of  John  ; 1 and  Judas  again 
as  the  brother  of  James , to  distinguish  him  from  Judas 
Iscariot,  the  betrayer  of  Christ.  Simon  Zelotes , or  Simon 
the  Canaanite,  has  the  second  name  to  distinguish  him 
from  Simon  Peter.  He  is  called  Zelotes,  according  to  the 
more  usual  opinion,  because  Cana,  his  birth-place,  means 
zealous,2  though  others  have  supposed  that  he  derived  his 
name  from  having  belonged  to  the  Zealots,  a body  distin- 
guished for  their  fanatical  adherence  to  the  law  of  Moses. 

Peter , and  James , and  John.  In  the  account  of  their  call 
to  be  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  the  order  in  which  their  names 
occur  is  different  from  this.  Then  it  was  Peter  and  Andrew , 
John  and  James , the  order  of  nature.  How  it  is  different. 
There  is  a bond  of  nature  and  a bond  of  grace,  and  the  dis- 
ciples are  here  spoken  of  as  bound  together  by  the  chains 
of  spiritual  love  and  of  spiritual  duty.  To  us  there  is  a deep 
practical  lesson  yielded  by  the  enumeration  of  the  names 
of  the  Apostles,  the  chosen  witnesses  of  Christ.  If  Peter, 
who  in  the  hall  of  the  Roman  governor  denied  his  Lord 
with  an  oath ; if  Thomas,  who  refused  so  long  to  believe  in 
the  fact  of  His  resurrection ; if  all  those  who  forsook  Him 
and  fled  from  Him  in  the  hour  of  danger,  were  yet  forgiven 
and  made  His  messengers,  who  can  doubt  of  that  forgive- 
ness, which  He  has  promised  to  ail  wdio  forsake  their  sins 
and  return  to  Him. 


Calvin. 


Lyra. 


Gangeius. 


Matt.  x.  2. 
Luke  v.i.  14. 


Hugo  de  S. 
Cliavo. 


Matt.xxvi.56. 


Euthymius. 


1 James,  called  the  Less  (Mark  xv. 
40),  the  son  of  Clophas ; for  Mary,  who 
is  called  by  St.  Mark  the  mother  of 
James  the  Less,  is  called  by  St.  John 
(xrx.  25)  the  wife  of  Clophas.  Cleophas 
Alphaeus  and  Clophas  are  only  two 
sounds  of  the  same  Hebrew  word 
(Lightfoot),  and  as  Mary  is  called  by 
St.  John  His  mother’s  sister,  James  the 
Less,  called  also  the  Just,  was  the 
cousin  of  our  Incarnate  Lord,  or,  as  he 
is  elsewhere  called,  according  to  He- 


brew idiom,  the  Lord’s  brother  (Gal. 
i.  19).  See  Mill  on  the  Mythological 
Interpretation  of  Scripture,  chap.  ii. 
sect.  5. 

2 “ Simon  Zelotes.  See  Matt.  x.  4. 
He  is  called  the  Canaanite  by  St. 
Matthew  and  St.  Mark  iii.  18,  but 
Zelotes  (the  Greek  synonyme  for 
Canaanite)  by  St.  Lukevi.  15,  as  here: 
a mark  of  connection  between  the 
authors  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  and  the 
Acts.” — Wordsworth . 
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Matt.  xiii.  55. 
Lake  xxiii. 
49,  55,; 
xxiv.  10. 
Acts  ii.  1, 46. 


Rosenmuller. 


Cajetan. 

Beza. 


Lnke  i.  42. 

Hn?o  de  S. 

Ciiaro. 

Cook. 


John  xix.  27. 


Chrysostom. 


Joseph.  An- 
tiq.  xv.  11, 
5. 

Philo  ii.  476. 


Galat.  iii.  28. 
Wordsworth. 


Lorinus. 


Cook. 


(14)  These  all  continued  with  one  accord  in 
prayer  and  supplication ,3  with  the  women , and 
Mary  the  mother  of  Jesus,  and  with  His  brethren . 

The  women  who  had  stood  by  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
who  had  gone  to  the  sepulchre  with  spices,  these  were 
there.  And  then,  singling  out  the  mother  of  Jesus,  St. 
Luke  notes  that  she  also  was  there.  Some  would  read 
wives  ( yvvai£i ),  instead  of  women  merely,  and  hence  say  that 
Mary  is  named  apart  as  not  being  a wife.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  usual  interpretation  of  this  word.3  Mary  without 
doubt  is  here  mentioned  apart  because  she  was  blessed 
above  all  others,  in  that  she  was  chosen  to  be  the  mother 
of  Jesus.  From  this  point  we  lose  sight  of  her  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  this  is  the  last  time  that  her  name  is  mentioned. 
When  the  disciples  were  for  a moment  scattered,  then  the 
beloved  Apostle  took  her,  in  obedience  to  the  charge  of 
Christ,  unto  his  own  home.  Now,  however,  when  the  Lord 
had  re-assembled  the  Apostles  and  disciples  after  His  resur- 
rection, then  Mary  seems  to  have  abode  with  the  whole 
body. 

In  the  Jewish  service  the  women  worshipped  apart  from 
the  men,  separated  from  them,  in  a particular  court  of  the 
temple  set  aside  for  this  purpose,  and  called  f the  court  of 
the  women/  The  same  separation  was  observed  even  in 
the  synagogues.  But  now,  when  He  who  was  born  of  a 
woman  had  come  to  gather  all  into  one,  there  is  no  longer 
male  nor  female,  and  the  veil  of  separation  is  torn  away, 
and  all  worship  Him  in  one  place. 

And  with  the  Apostles  and  the  women  were  assembled  the 
brethren  of  Christ,  the  relations,  whether  on  the  side  of 
Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary,  or  on  the  side  of  Mary  herself. 
These  were  not  brethren  or  brothers  in  the  sense  which  we 
affix  to  the  word.  Had  they  been  so,  the  Saviour  would  not 
have  committed  His  mother  to  the  care  of  the  beloved  dis- 
ciple. In  this  notice  of  the  presence  of  the  brethren  of  Christ 
amongst  those  who  had  returned  from  the  Mount  of  Ascen- 

1 “ The  word  ofioQvfiabov,  here  and  quidem  de  uxoribus  apostolorum  inter- 
in chap.  ii.  1,  46,  is  worthy  of  notice:  pretantur,  quos  non  satis  causae  habere 

it  is  only  to  be  found  once  in  the  other  recte  arbitratur,  Boisius  in  Collatione 
books  of  the  New  Testament,  viz.  in  ad.,  h.  1.  p.  351.  Has  enim  si  tantum 
Romans  xv.  6.  It  denotes  that  oneness  voluisset  Lucas,  scripsisset  potius : aiiv 
of  life  in  the  disciples  which  was  dis-  raig  yvvaiZiv  avriov.  Itaque  non 
played  in  a living  community  of  feeling  solum  Apostolorum  uxores,  sed  et  aliae 
and  consciousness.” — Olshausen.  mulieres,  Christum  viventem  consec- 

2 “ avv  yuvaiZi — cum  mulieribus  ut  tatae,  per  ywcn^ag  rectissime  hie 
Vulg.  Alii  cum  uxoribus , quas  illi  comprehendentur.  ” — Wolftm. 
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sion,  and  were  present  with  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ; 
we  have  another  evidence  of  the  power  of  His  resurrection, 
since  those  who  had  so  long  time  refused  to  accept  Him  as 
the  Messiah,  the  sent  of  God,  were  now  numbered  amongst  Chrysostom, 
the  believers. 

These  all  continued  with  one  accord — They  continued  in 
prayer  and  supplication.  In  this  we  have  the  sedulous  care, 
the  earnestness,  and  perseverance  of  the  Apostles  pointed 
out.  Elsewhere,  the  same  grace  is  spoken  of  as  being  instant 
in  prayer,  and  as  prayer  which  was  made  without  ceasing  of  Rom.  xii.  12. 
the  church  unto  God.  And  to  this  Christ  Himself  exhorts  ns  Acts  xii.  5. 
in  teaching  ns,  that  men  ought  always  to  pray  and  not  to 
faint.  They  continued  in  prayer,  and  they  continued  with  lm 

one  accord,  showing  unanimity  in  their  meeting  together, 
and  unity  of  heart  and  devotion  when  they  had  assembled,  cook, 
a unanimity  which  is  in  itself  a powerful  weapon  against 
all  the  temptations  of  the  Evil  One.  This  oneness  of  out-  Chrysostom, 
ward  and  of  inward  agreement  is  elsewhere  noted,  when 
we  are  told  that  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of 
one  heart  and  of  one  soul,  and  had  all  things  common.  In  Acts  m.  32. 
this  concord  of  the  first  followers  of  Christ,  we  see  the  fruit 
of  Christ's  teaching.  This  is  My  commandment,  that  ye  love 
one  another,  as  I have  loved  you;  and  also  the  effect  of  Christ's  John  xv.  12. 
prayer,  that  they  all  may  be  one  ; as  Thou,  Father,  art  in  Me, 
and  I in  Thee,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  Us  : that  the  world 
may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.  This  was  the  legacy  johnxvii.21. 
that  He  left  to  all  His  true  disciples,  Peace  I leave  with  you , 

My  peace  I give  unto  you  ; and  this  He  gave  to  His  Apostles,  John  xiv.  27. 
when  breathing  on  them  He  said,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Johnxx.^ 
Ghost.  For  the  same  reason,  to  show  the  oneness  of  be-  Matt.  vi.  9."  ’ 
lievers,  the  children  of  one  Father,  Christ  taught  ns  all  to  LorinusA 
pray  Our  Father. 

These  were  all  awaiting  the  fulfilment  of  Christ's  promise 
that  He  would  send  to  them  the  Comforter ; and  as  they 
waited  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  upon  them,  thus  pre- 
pared to  receive  this  great  gift  from  above.  In  this  assur- 
ing us  that  concord  and  prayer  best  dispose  the  heart  for  Mariana, 
the  reception  of  His  Holy  Spirit. 

(15)  And  in  those  days  Peter  stood  up  in  the  midst  £r 
of  the  disciples,  and  said,  ( the  number  of  the  names 1 
together  were 2 about  an  hundred  and  twenty ,)  15~26* 

1 “ ovo/xa : the  name  is  here  em-  avOpwirot.  Among  profane  authors 
ployed  to  denote  the  person  himself,  this  use  is  only  to  he. found  in  poetical 
The  word  is  used  in  the  same  manner  in  diction.” — Olshausen. 

Rev.  iii.  4,  where  it  stands  plainly  for  2 f/v  rt  ox^og — “ The  very  frequent 
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Heb.  xi.  13. 
Exod.  xv.  27. 


Joshua  iv.  20. 


Exod.  xxviii. 
21. 

Numb.  xiii. 
1—25. 

Phil.  iii.  20. 

1 Kings  x.  20. 

Matt.  xix.  28. 


The  remainder  of  the  chapter  from  this  point,  contains 
the  account  of  the  appointment  of  a disciple  to  take  the 
place  amongst  the  apostles  vacated  by  the  treason  and 
death  of  Judas.  There  seemed  to  the  rest  of  the  apostles 
and  to  the  body  of  the  disciples  a necessity  to  complete  the 
original  number,  and  to  add  one  to  the  eleven  apostles. 
How  far  this  was  in  accordance,  with  the  injunction  of 
Christ  we  are  not  told,  though  we  may  well  believe  that 
such  an  act,  immediately  after  the  ascension,  and  without 
waiting  for  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  fulfilment 
of  their  Lord's  promise,  must  have  been  done  by  His 
direction.  Why  this  number  twelve  so  constantly  recurs 
in  Holy  Scripture  we  know  not.  It  is  significant  that 
this  should  be  the  case,  and,  from  the  twelve  apostles  and 
the  anxiety  of  the  disciples  to  fill  up  this  surely  sacred 
number,  we  are  carried  back  to  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob, 
the  heads  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel. 

When  these  were  commencing  their  wanderings  in  the 
desert  of  Sinai,  the  type  of  the  wanderings  of  those  who  are 
strangers  and  'pilgrims  upon  earth,  it  was  from  the  twelve 
fountains  at  Elim  that  they  drew  water  to  quench  their 
natural  thirst,  as  the  thirst  of  man's  soul  is  quenched  by  the 
doctrine  which  is  declared  by  the  twelve  apostles  of  Christ. 
The  twelve  stones  which  Joshua  took  out  of  Jordan,  and,  by 
divine  command,  set  up  in  Gilgal,  were  at  once  memorials 
of  the  twelve  tribes  and  the  lively  images  of  those  stones 
which,  built  upon  the  One  Hock,  should  be  the  foundation 
of  the  Christian  Church.  The  twelve  stones  in  the  breast- 
plate of  the  high  priest  were,  in  like  manner,  memorials  of 
the  tribes  of  Israel  and  types  of  those  twelve  who  were  the 
companions  and  brethren  of  Christ  upon  earth.  If  twelve 
men  were  selected  to  go  forward  and  spy  out  the  land  of 
Canaan  and  to  bring  their  report  to  the  rest  of  God’s 
people,  the  twelve  apostles  were  in  like  manner  com- 
missioned to  go  before  and  to  lead  men  to  that  Celestial 
Canaan  whither  the  Lord's  hosts  are  marching.  The 
twelve  lions  which  stood  around  the  throne  of  Solomon, 
the  son  of  David,  were  types  of  those  twelve  who  surrounded 
the  person  of  Him  who  was  the  Son  of  David,  and  who 
shall  hereafter  sit  on  twelve  thrones , judging  the  twelve  tribes 
of  Israel.  Again,  the  twelve  oxen  on  which  stood  the 
brazen  laver  with  that  water  which  was  an  image  of  the 

use  of  ts  is  a peculiarity  of  the  Acts,  in  the  Gospel  five  times : in  the  Acts, 
and  should  have  its  weight  in  determin-  121.” — Alford.  “It  rarely  occurs  in 
ing  the  reading,  even  where,  as  here,  the  New  Testament,  out  of  the  Acts 
Se  seems  more  appropriate.  It  occurs  and  the  writings  of  Paul.” — Rackett. 
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regenerating  waters  of  baptism,  were  types  of  that  band  of 
twelve  apostles  whom  our  Lord  commissioned  to  go  and 
baptize  all  the  nations.  These  twelve  were  the  twelve  stars 
which  St.  J ohn  saw  in  the  crown  of  the  Church,  the  twelve 
foundations  on  which  were  written  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles  of  the  Lamb,  the  twelve  gates  through  which  men 
should  enter  into  the  New  Jerusalem,  which  gates  were 
guarded  by  twelve  angels,  whilst  the  gates  themselves  bore 
the  names  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  constant  re- 
currence of  the  number  twelve  points  to  some  mystery  con- 
nected with  it.  It  is,  then,  no  wonder- that  the  apostles  and 
brethren  should  thus,  early  in  the  history  of  the  Church, 
meet  and  complete  the  number  of  the  twelve  apostles  by  the 
election  of  Matthias. 

In  those  days, — between  the  ascension  of  Christ  and 
Pentecost,  whilst  bidden  to  remain  in  Jerusalem,  and  to 
expect  the  coming  of  the  Comforter, — Peter,  as  the  chief 
or  the  most  ardent  amongst  the  apostles,  stood  up  in  the 
midst  of  the  disciples  or  brethren  as  one  with  them  with 
whom  he  was  now  consulting.1  And  the  number  of  the 
names  of  those  present  at  this  assembly  were  about  an 
hundred  and  twenty,2  the  chief,  it  may  be,  amongst  the 
disciples,  though  not  the  whole  number,  since  St.  Paul  tells 
us  Christ  before  His  ascension  was  seen  by  five  hundred 
brethren  at  once. 

Of  these  disciples  there  are  two  points  to  be  noted. 

(1)  They  were  together  in  heart  as  well  as  in  the  place  of 
assembly,  a mark  of  the  early  disciples  of  Christ  at  all 
times,  an  example  for  the  disciples  of  Christ  through  all 
ages. 

(2)  They  were  waiting  for . the  promise  of  the  Father. 
God  constantly  prepares  men  for  the  reception  of  His  grace 
by  making  them  wait,  by  filling  them  with  a longing  and 
a desire  for  His  promise,  and  when  they  so  wait  He  gives 
them  the  blessing  promised. 

(16)  Men  and  brethren ,3  this  scripture  must  needs 
have  been  fulfilled,  which  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the 
mouth  of  David  spake  before  concerning  Judas, 
which  was  guide  to  them  that  took  Jesus. 

1 “ In  medio  : non  in  ali quo  prim ario,  ii.  1 ; iii.  1 ; 1 Cor.  xi.  20  ; xiv.  23.” — 
veiut  superexcellenti  loco,  sed  in  medio,  Hackett. 

ut  unus  ex  ipsis.” — Sylveira.  3 “ avSpeg  aSeX^oi — men  brethren : 

3 “ eiri  to  a uro  means  not  that  they  the  "A vdptQ  is  not  superfluous,  hut 
■were  so  many  collectively,  hut  that  so  renders  the  address  more  respectful.” — 
many  came  toy  ether  at  that  time  ; see  Waclcett. 
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This  scripture  must  needs  have  been  fulfilled,  since  they 
are  His  words  which  cannot  fail.  This  is  the  mark  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  that  they  are  so  true  that  whatever  is  predicted 
in  them  must  of  necessity  be  fulfilled,  and  if  all  must  be 
true,  so  that  which  the  Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of  David 
spake.  Here  we  have  the  most  direct  assertion  of  the  in- 
spiration of  the  book  of  the  Psalms,  and  what  is  written 
there  must  be  true  because  it  proceeds  from  the  Holy  Ghost, 
though  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  David.  Here,  again,  we 
have  an  instance  of  that  which  is  characteristic  of  Holy 
Scripture,  its  germinant  meaning.  The  words  of  David 
were  spoken  with  immediate  reference  to  Ahitophel,  and  his 
treason  and  suicide,  yet  as  the  persecuted  king  of  Israel 
was  a type  of  that  King  of  Israel  who  was  delivered  to  His 
enemies  by  the  treason  of  His  friend  and  Apostle,  so  was 
David's  friend  Ahitophel  the  type  of  the  traitor  which  was 
guide  to  them  that  took  Jesus. 

He  was  guide  to  them,1 — the  officers  of  the  chief  priests 
and  scribes,  the  soldiers  that  took  Jesus.  Note  here  the 
absence  of  all  passion,  the  gentle  way  in  which  the  sin  of 
the  Apostle  is  spoken  of  by  Peter.  No  concealment  of  his 
terrible  fall,  and  yet  no  invective  even  from  this  ardent 
Apostle.  He  says  not,  “ This  wicked  one,  this  traitor,"  but, 
he  whose  sin  it  was  that  he  became  the  guide  to  them  that 
took  his  Master ; and  yet  there  is  a terrible  force  in  these 
words.  Judas  was  a guide,  selected  by  his  Master  to 
guide  those  who  desired  to  see  Jesus  and  to  know  the  power 
of  His  salvation,  but  made  by  his  own  sinful  heart  a guide 
to  those  who  came  to  crucify  Him.  His  sin  was  indeed  far 
greater  than  theirs  whom  he  guided  to  sin.2  How  often  are 
the  enemies  of  Christ  those  of  His  own  household.  How 
frequently  since  the  days  of  Judas  have  the  guides  of  evil 
been  numbered  amongst  His  ministers.3  The  fall  of  the 
Apostle  is  recorded  to  teach  us — 

(1)  That  in  this  life  the  evil  will  ever  be  mingled  with 
the  good;  amongst  the  twelve  was  one  who  betrayed  his 
Lord. 

(2)  To  beware  of  all  self-confidence,  and  to  warn  us 
against  trusting  in  our  nearness  to  Christ,  as  though  for  that 

1 tov  ytvofievov  obrjyov — He  be-  habent  in  omnibas  peccatis  aliorum, 

came  guide,  made  bimself  so.  It  was  quae  suo  exemplo  admiserunt,  cadentque 
bis  own  act.  The  word  means  more  simul  cum  aliis,  quos  prsecipitant  in 
than  simply  was.  foveam.” — Salmeron. 

2 “ Fuit  dux  vise  illorum,  id  est  do-  3 “Non  est  gravius  peccatum  quam 
cens  commodam  viam  Jesum  sine  turbis  aliis  esse  obrjybv  peccati : Yse  Ministris, 

capiendi,  ut  docet  Mattb.  Et  vse  omni-  Yse  Parentibus,  Vse  Magistratibus,  qui 
bus  malorum  inventoribus,  quia  partem  hoc  faciunt.” — Craddock. 
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reason  we  need  not  fear  to  fall,  since  if  we  sin  in  despite  of 
His  grace  our  fall  will  be  but  the  greater.1  As  in  heaven 
the  angels  of  God  fell  and  were  cast  out,  as  in  Paradise 
Eve  was  tempted  and  fell,  so  did  one  of  the  twelve  apostles 
of  Christ  make  utter  shipwreck  of  his  faith  and  lose  his 
trust  in  his  Master.  Only  in  His  sustaining  grace,  not  in 
the  privileges  to  which  we  have  been  admitted,  is  there 
safety. 

(3)  That  the  possession  of  worldly  wealth  is  a snare  to 
the  most  highly-favoured  amongst  the  followers  of  Christ, 
as  the  possession  and  care  of  the  purse  was  a snare  to  Royard. 

Judas.2 


(1 7)  For  he  ivas  numbered  with  us,  and  had  ob- 
tained part 3 of  this  ministry. 


Matt.  x.  4. 
Luke  vi.  16. 
Acts  i.  25 ; 
xii.  25 ; xX. 
24 ; xxi.  19. 


He  was  numbered  with  us,  not  with  you,  the  followers  of 
Christ  only,  but  us,  the  apostles.  He  was  numbered  with  us,  stier. 
though  he  was  not  of  us,  not  of  the  number  of  those  who 
were  the  faithful  followers  of  Christ.  He  was  numbered  with  Novarmus. 
us,  and  therefore  had  all  the  advantages  which  we  have  in 
our  nearness  to  our  Lord, — the  same  teaching,  the  same 
example  of  love.  And  had  obtained  part  (gAaye  rov  KXrjpov ) 
or  lot  in  this  ministry.  He  says  not  this  apostolate,  this 
oversight  or  superintendence  of  the  flock,  but  he  uses  the  Hofmeister. 
more  humble  word,  this  ministry  or  service.4 

He  had  obtained  part  or  lot  in  this  ministry.  It  was 
allotted  to  him.  He  did  not  obtain  it  by  any  natural 
right,  not  by  any  qualification  within  him,  not  by  succes- 
sion, but  by  lot  from  God.  It  was  of  His  will  and  His  Menochius. 
grace  who  assigned  to  Judas  his  lot  as  He  did  to  the  Levites  Chrysostom, 
of  old.5 


1 “ Quanto  status  altior,  tanto  casus 
gravior  est.” — Royard. 

2 “ D’un  des  chefs  du  troupeau  de 
Jesus  Christ  devenirle  chef  de  ceux  qui 
le  rendent  captif  et  le  livrent  a ses  en- 
nemis : quel  changement ! Plut  a Dieu 
qu’il  ne  fut  arrive  qu’une  fois  ; et  que 
ce  traitre  et  apostat  n’eut  jamais  eu  de 
successeurs.’  ’ — Quesnel. 

3 «Xax£  T°v  KXrjpov — “ KXijpoQ  de- 

notes a lot,  then  whatever  is  distributed 

by  lot,  as  iJshs,  and  then  generally  that 
which  is  distributed  ; here  it  means  a 
thing  conferred  by  God,  which  of  course 
implies  that  the  individual  who  had 
received  the  special  blessing  was  laid 


under  special  obligations  to  God  in 
return . ’ : — Ols  hausen . 

4  “ tcXrjpog  dicitur  quicquid  alicui  ob- 
venit,  sicut  hereditaria  sola  sorte  divi- 
debantur.  Sunt  quidam  icXrjpoi  ay'nov 
sortes  sanctorum , ad  quos  omnes  perti- 
nent Christiani,  Col.  i.  12 ; 1 Pet.  v.  3. 
Sunt  et  icXrjpoi  Slchcoviciq  sortes  minis- 
ter ii,  ad  quos  Pastores : inde  natum 
nomen  clericorum.” — Grotius. 

6 “ Clericus  qui  Christi  servit  eccle- 
sise,  interpretetur  primo  vocabulum 
suurn  et  nominis  dednitione  prolata, 
nitatur  esse  quod  dicitur.  Si  enim 
icXrjpog  Graeoe,  sois  Latine  appellatur : 
propterea  vocantur  clerici,  vel  quia  de 
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Matt.  xxvi. 
15 ; xxvii. 
5,  7,  8. 

2 Pet.  ii.  15. 


e.  g.  Olshau- 
sen, 
Beelen, 
Calvin, 
Kuinoel. 


Stier. 

Chrysostom. 


Wordsworth. 


(18)  Now  this  man  purchased  a field  with  the 
reward  of  iniquity  ; and  falling  headlong , he  burst 
asunder  in  the  midst , and  all  his  bowels  gushed  out. 


It  lias  been  suggested  by  some  modern  critics  that  this 
and  the  next  verse  are  not  a part  of  the  speech  of  St.  Peter, 
but  an  explanatory  note  inserted  by  St.  Luke,  since  it 
would  be  needless  for  the  Apostle  to  go  into  such  details 
when  speaking  to  those  who  knew  the  history  of  Judas's 
treason,  and  despair,  and  death.  But  this  criticism 
overlooks  the  apparent  reason  for  noticing  these  details, 
which  was  not  to  inform  those  to  whom  the  words  were 
addressed  of  the  fate  of  Judas,  but  to  note  and  to  call 
their  attention  to  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy  which  the 
Holy  Ghost  by  the  mouth  of  David  spahe  before  concerning 
Judas. 

This  man  purchased  a field.  We  need  not  suppose 
that  Judas  sold  Christ  in  order  to  obtain  money  to  buy 
this  field, — this  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable, — but 
that  with  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver  which  he  brought  back 
to  the  priests,  and,  on  their  refusal  to  receive  them  cast 
them  down  in  the  temple,  the  priests  themselves  bought  this 
field.  To  purchase  only  means  to  acquire  or  get,1  and 
this  field  was  obtained  through  his  act.  Holy  Scripture 
traces  back  this  fact  to  him  who  was  the  cause  of  its  being 
so  acquired,  and  assigns  it  to  him.  It  was  acquired  by 
Judas— 

(1)  Because  it  was  his  money  which  was  paid  for  its 
purchase.2 


tsorte  sunt  Domini,  vel  quia  ipse  Domi- 
nus  sors,  id  est  pars,  clericorum  est. 
Q,ui  autem  vel  ipse  pars  Domini  est  vel 
Dominum  partem  habet,  talem  se  exhi- 
bere  debet  ut  et  ipse  possideat  Dominum 
et  posbideatur  a Domino." — Hieron. 
Ep.  ad  Nepot.  Be  Vita  Clericorum. 

1 “O vtoq  ytv  ovv  kKTrjaaro  ^wpiW. 
Recte  observarunt  interpretes,  illud 
Krrjaaodai,  boc  loco,  non  esse  possidere, 
sed  occasionem  dare  alicujus  rei  emendtz 
et  possidendce.  Quam  loquendi  ratio- 
nem  Scriptoribus  Sacris  frequentissi- 
mam  esse,  docet  Glassius  Philolog. 
Sacr.  lib.  iii.  tr.  3,  can.  10.  Eadem 
notione  idem  verbum  apud  Josephum 
est,  Ant.  ix.  8, 3,  de  Jodao : r<p  Aavidov 
yevti  Tt)v  fiaoiXdav  Urriaaro,  occasio 


sive  causa  fuerat , regni  Bavidis  stirpi 
restituendi.  "—Krebs. 

2 “ In  this  booh  tbe  Jews  are  four 
times  said  to  have  crucified  Jesus  (Acts 
ii.  23,  36,  and  iv.  10,  and  v.  30), 
though  they  could  not  put  any  one  to 
death  (John  xviii.  31) ; but  they  are 
said  to  have  crucified  Him,  because 
they  used  the  instrumentality  of  Pilate 
for  that  purpose.  Thus  Pilate  is  said 
to  have  scourged  Jesus  (John  xix.  1), 
and  Joseph  to  have  hewn  a tomb 
(Matt,  xxvii.  60),  and  Christ  to  have 
baptized  disciples  (John  iv.  lj,  though 
they  only  caused  these  things  to  be 
done.  Thus  also  (vii.  9)  the  Patriarchs 
are  said  to  have  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt , 
though  they  had  no  intention  that  he 
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(2)  It  may  be,  also,  because  be  was  buried  there.  This, 
however,  is  doubtful. 

It  was  purchased  with  the  reward  of  the  iniquity  of  Judas, 
that  crying  sin  which  is  not  as  other  acts  of  iniquity,  but  is 
above  all  others  the  iniquity  (rrjs  abuttas)  of  this  sinner.  Chrysostom. 
From  his  iniquity  and  its  consequences  we  may  learn — 

(1)  How  great  a sin  avarice  is,  and  to  what  a depth  of 
wickedness  it  precipitates  a man. 

(2)  How  deep  the  fall  of  those  who  fall  from  great  grace 
and  from  high  privileges. 

(3)  How  grievous  is  the  sin  of  desperation.  It  was  this  com.  a,  Lap. 
despair  of  Christ’s  forgiveness  which  makes  the  great  dif- 
ference between  the  sin  of  the  traitor  and  that  of  him  who 
denied  Christ.1 


(19)  And  it  was  known  unto  all  the  dwellers  at 
Jer  usalem ; insomuch  as  that  field  is  called  in  their 
proper  tongue , Aceldama , that  is  to  say , The  field  of 
Hood. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  interpretation  of  the 
name  Aceldama  2 was  added  by  St.  Luke.  It  is,  however,  not  Be^ei.0”’ 
at  all  certain  that  the  words,  that  is  to  say,  the  field  of  blood, 
may  not  have  made  part  of  the  address  of  St.  Peter.  He 
is  here  speaking  probably  to  many  Hellenists,  to  whom  the 
Hebrew  would,  indeed,  be  a sacred  but  yet  a dead  language,  SeR®erts’s 
so  that  it  might  be  natural  for  him  to  call  attention  to  the  ^s^sion3 
fact  that  in  their  proper  tongue — he  does  not  say  our,3  but 
their,  the  proper  tongue  of  the  priests  who  bought  the  field — 
it  was  called  by  a name  which  meant  in  Greek  the  field  of 
blood  {yoopiov  at/xaros). 

The  field  of  blood.  It  was  bought  with  the  price  of  Matt,  xxvii. 
blood,  the  money  paid  for  the  betrayal  of  Christ  to  be  cruci- 
fied ; it  was,  as  some  think,  sprinkled  with  his  blood  who 
hanged  himself  in  that  field.4  This,  however,  is  only  a con- 
jecture. Though  the  smallness  of  the  sum  paid  for  this  field  Leish- 


should  go  there.  Thus  the  Jews  are 
even  said  to  have  laid  Christ  in  the 
tomb  (xiii.  29),  though  this  was  only 
a consequence , in  which  they  took  no 
part,  of  His  death,  which  was  not  in- 
flicted by  them,  but  by  a heathen  power, 
at  their  instance.” — Wordsworth. 

1 As  to  the  agreement  between  Matt, 
xxvii.  5 and  this  verse,  see  note  A at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 
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2 “ a.Kt\dapa  sitoi  Vph  quomodo  hie 
scribit  Syrus.  Hierosolymitana  ejus 
temporis  lingua  prope  ad  Syriacam  ac- 
cedebat.  ” — Bosenmuller. 

3 “ Ex  hoc  loco  discimus  Lucam  non 
fuisse  Judseum.” — Patritius. 

4 ‘ 4 Q,ui  Dominum vitae  vendidit,  terra 
viventium  amissa,  agrum  sanguinis  et 
mortis  feternee,  sceleris  et  nominis  sui 
memoriam  possidet.” — Bede. 
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Ps.  lxix.  25 ; 
cix.  8. 

Corn,  a Lap. 
Ps.  lxix.  25. 

Ps.  cix.  8. 


Salmeron. 


has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  it  might  have  been  sold  for 
these  thirty  pieces  of  silver  because  it  had  been  polluted 
by  the  suicide  of  Judas. 

(20)  For  it  is  written  in  the  hook  of  Psalms , Let 
his  habitation  be  desolate , and  let  no  man  dwell 
therein : and  his  bishopriek 1 let  another  take . 

St.  Peter  is  here  citing  and  adopting  to  the  case  of  Judas 
portions  of  two  Psalms.  In  the  first  we  read,  Let  their 
habitation  be  desolate  ; and  let  none  dwell  in  their  tents  ; in 
the  second.  Let  his  days  be  few ; and  let  another  take  his 
office.  The  first  is  applied  to  the  Jews,  whose  habitation 
was  made  desolate  because  of  this  very  sin,  in  which  Judas 
was  their  guide.  The  second,  whether  regarded  as  a direct 
prophecy  or  as  quoted  by  St.  Peter  because  of  its  striking 
applicability,  is  remarkable  for  its  foreshadowing  the  cir- 
cumstances of  Judas’s  sin.  In  the  second  cited  Psalm,  to 
which  St.  Peter  refers,  we  read  : — 

(1)  Let  Satan  stand  at  his  right  ha,nd.  So  we  are  told 
that  he  entered  into  Judas,  and  made  him  his  own  posses- 
sion, when  he  had  conceived  the  thought  of  betraying 
Christ,  and  was  about  to  execute  his  intention. 

(2)  Let  his  prayer  become  sin.  The  occasion  of  sin,  as 
when  Judas  brought  back  the  thirty  pieces  of  silver,  and 
attested  Christ’s  innocency,  and  yet  the  high  priest  per- 
sisted in  his  course,  and  refused  to  listen  to  the  entreaties 
of  the  wretched  Apostle. 

(3)  Let  his  days  be  few  has  a terrible  application  to  the 
miserable  suicide,  who  in  his  despair  cut  short  his  days  by 
hanging  himself. 

(4)  Let  another  take  his  office , or,  in  the  words  of  St. 
Peter,  his  bishopric  let  another  take ,2  which  prophecy  was 
now  to  be  fulfilled  in  the  election  and  appointment  of 
Matthias. 


1 “ Episcopation  — Hebraice  h^S 
p'qudah , quae  vox  significat  administra- 
tionem,  inspectionem,  praefecturam  et 
quasi  visitandi  et  inspiciendi  officium. 
Septuaginta  vero  pro  ilia  usurpaverunt 
rr\v  iTnaKoirriVy  quae  significat  inspec- 
tionem, quoniam  etiam  inter  profanos 
non  tan  turn  profan  urn  habet  usum,  ve- 
rum  etiam  sacrum,  pro  sacrarum  virgi- 
num  custode.” — Lorinus. 

2 “ Episcopatum  ejus  nominat  Apo- 


stolicam  functionem,  non  imperium  aut 
dominatum : nec  abs  re.  Episcopatum 
enim  speculationem  vel  superinspectio- 
nem  interpretantur : id  quod  proprium 
Apostolorum  officium  est.  Observa  quod 
ferme  ubique  Apostolicum  munus  iis 
nominibus  denotatur,  quae  important 
laborem,  curam,  sollicitudinem,  vigi- 
lantiam,  ne  ambitioni  locus  relinqua- 
tur  quae  taraen  nunc  plus  satis  inva- 
luit.” — Ferus. 
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(21)  Wherefore  of  these  men  which  have  com- 
panied  with  us  all  the  time  that  the  Lord  Jesus  went 
in  and  out  among  us,  (22)  Beginning  from  the  bap- 
tism of  John,1  unto  that  same  day  that  He  was  taken 
up  from  us,  must  one  be  ordained  to  be  a witness  with 
us  of  His  resurrection. 


Let  us  note  here  the  care  taken  by  the  Church  that  he 
who  was  to  be  chosen  to  be  an  apostle  should  have  been 
an  eye-witness  not  only  of  the  mighty  works  of  Christ,  not 
only  of  His  life,  not  only  of  His  crucifixion  and  death,  but 
should  be  able  to  testify  to  that  most  necessary  truth,  the 
resurrection  of  the  Saviour,  a truth  which  necessarily  includes 
within  it  all  other  truths,  such  as  the  reality  of  His  incarn- 
ation, and  death  on  the  cross.  There  are  two  qualities 
necessary  to  the  teacher,  and  these  are  both  insisted  on  here. 

(1)  Knowledge.  He  must  have  witnessed  and  experienced 
the  truth  of  what  He  teaches. 

(2)  Faithfulness.  As  here  the  one  to  be  chosen  must  be 
one  who  had  been  wfith  Christ  all  the  time,  and  had  shown 
his  steadfastness  as  the  follower  of  Christ, — all  the  time 
that  the  Lord  Jesus  went  in  and  out  among  us.2 

The  Lord  Jesus.  The  Lord,  or  Creator,  and  Ruler  of  all, 
Jesus,  the  Saviour,  the  Redeemer  of  the  world.  He  it  is 
who  is  the  subject  of  this  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
He,  and  no  other,  chose  Matthias  for  the  office  of  an  apo- 
stle. He  it  is  who  sent  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  He  it  is  who  added  daily  to  the  Church  such  as 
should  be  saved.  He  it  is  who  worked  the  miracles  which 
were  done  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles.  To  Him,  at  the 
moment  of  death,  Stephen  prayed,  and  to  Him  he  com- 
mended his  soul.  It  was  the  voice  of  the  Lord  Jesus  which 
called  to  Saul  from  heaven,  and  arrested  him  when  about 
to  commence  the  work  of  persecution  at  Damascus.  He  it 
was  who  sent  Ananias  to  baptize  Saul  upon  his  conversion. 
By  Him  was  Peter  sent  to  Cornelius.  His  angel  delivered 
Peter  from  prison,  and  destroyed  the  persecutor  Herod. 
He  summoned  Paul  to  go  over  into  Macedonia,  and  to 
preach  the  gospel  there.  Wlien  at  Jerusalem,  and  in  danger 


1 “ Incipiens  a Baptismate  Joannis  ; 
nam  ut  observat  D.  Chrysost.  quae  antea 
facta  fuerant,  nemo  noverat,  nisi  edoctus 
ab  Spiritu  Sancto,  aut  Sanctissima  Vir- 
gine  Maria  manifestante,  et  inde  multa 
quae  circumferebantur  de  Infantia  Sal- 
vatoris,  ut  Apocrypha  damnat  Gelasiu? 


Papa.  Cap.  Sanct.  Romana  Ecclesia 
distinct.  11.”— Sylveir  a. 

2 “ Omni  tempore  — non  ex  medio 
temporis  spatio.  Intravit , humanitatis 
est.  Inter  nos,  nobis  praesentibus  : vel 
inter  homines.” — Oorranus. 


3 


Mark  i.  1. 
John  xv. 

27. 

Acts  i.  8,  9 ; 
iv.  33. 


Chrysostom. 


Lange. 


Salmeron. 


Acts  i.  24. 

Acts  ii.  33. 

Acts  ii.  47. 

Acts  iii.  6 ; 
iv.  10. 


Acts  vii.  59, 
60. 


Acts  ix.  5. 

Acts  ix.  10, 
15. 

Acts  x.  6,  14, 
36. 

Acts  xii.  7, 
23. 

Acts  xvi.  9, 
10. 
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Acts  xxiii.  11. 


Acts  xxviii. 
81. 


Wordsworth. 


1 Cor.  xv.  14. 
Hackett. 


Quesnel. 


Acts  xv.  22. 

1 Sam.  xvi.  7. 
1 Chro.  xxviii. 

9 ; xxix.  17. 
Jer.  xi.  20 ; 

xvii.  10. 
Acts  xv.  8. 
Rev.  ii.  23. 


l'an  gas. 


Menochius. 

Lorinus. 


from  tlie  malice  of  the  Jews,  the  Lord  stood  by  Paul,  and 
bade  him  be  of  good  cheer , and  strengthened  him,  and  in  the 
closing  words  of  this  book  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  it 
was  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  that  Paul  preached  when  in 
bonds  at  Pome,  so  constant  was  His  presence,  so  mighty 
His  works  in  the  days  of  the  apostles,  so  ready  were  they 
at  all  times  to  acknowledge  Him  to  be  God,  and  to  find 
their  strength  in  His  sustaining  arm. 

A witness  with  us  of  His  resurrection.  The  resurrection  of 
Christ  is  singled  out  as  the  main  subject  of  the  Apostle’s 
teaching  because,  when  this  is  established,  every  other 
doctrine  respecting  the  person  and  work  of  Christ  neces- 
sarily follows.  To  this,  therefore,  they  were  all  to  bear  wit- 
ness. Here,  then,  is  a lesson  and  example  for  all  bishops 
and  pastors  of  Christ’s  flock.  The  apostles  do  not  preach 
anything  which  they  have  neither  seen  nor  heard  from 
Christ,  so  now  it  must  be  His  words,  His  deeds,  His  resur- 
rection, His  invitation,  which  the  faithful  ministers  of  the 
Church  must  declare  to  those  committed  to  their  charge. 


(23)  And  they  appointed  two , Joseph  called  Bar 
sahas,  who  was  surnamed  Justus , and  Matthias} 
(24)  And  they  prayed,  and  said,  Thou,  Lord,  which 
knoivest  the  hearts  of  all  men,  shew  whether  of  these 
tivo  Thou  hast  chosen . 


That  is,  either  the  disciples,  as  afterwards  in  the  selection 
of  the  seven  deacons,  appointed  these  two,  one  of  whom  was 
to  be  selected  for  this  office,1 2  or  the  appointment  was  made 
by  the  eleven  apostles.  It  is  not  clear  from  the  narrative 
which  is  to  be  understood.  One  thing  is  clear,  the  ministry 
was  not  sought  by  those  who  were  so  chosen,  it  was  not 
the  object  of  their  ambition,  but  they  were  appointed 
thereto.3  Joseph  called  Barsabas,  who  ivas  surnamed 
Justus,  apparently  for  his  distinguished  sanctity,  and  his 
uprightness  before  men.  He  is  named  first,  and  would 
seem  to  have  been  preferred  by  the  brethren.  Matthias 
again  is  placed  last,  and  without  any  surname  or  title  of 


1  By  some  Joseph,  who  was  called 
Barsabas , has  been  thought  to  be  the 
same  as  Joses  the  brother  of  James 
and  Jude,  and  therefore  the  kinsman 
or  brother  of  our  Lord.  1 hus  a 
preacher  of  past  times  says,  “Videntur 

candidati  ambo  meritis  ita  pares  fuisse 
ut  nescirent  apostoli  inter  eligendus; 

imo  Josephus  prseferendus  videbatur, 


quia  Jacob  minoris  frater,  Christi  con- 
sanguineus  et  prior  nominatus  est ; at 
aliter  judicat  Deus.”  — Hartung  in 
Concio  in  festi  S.  Matthice. 

2 See  note  B at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 

3 “ Statuerunt — Fortunata  electio, 
ubi  ambitio  et  affectus  mentes  non 
dividit  non  diducit  vota.” — Novarinus. 
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honour;  he  would  thus  seem  to  have  been  less  esteemed 
by  the  brethren.  God,  however,  who  sees  not  as  man  sees, 
chose  him  who  was  last  to  be  the  first  in  His  kingdom,  and  Matt.  xx.  i6. 
preferred  Matthias  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  twelve  Chrysostom, 
apostles  of  His  Church.1 

Thou , Lord.  This  prayer  is  addressed  to  the  Son  of  God, 
to  Christ.2  This  is  clear  from  what  follows, — whom  Thou  hast 
chosen  to  bear  testimony  of  Thee,  and  to  be  a pastor  in  Thy 
Church,  to  declare  Thy  gospel,  and  to  witness  to  the  fact  of 
Thy  resurrection.  And  in  ascribing  to  Christ  the  know-  oishausen. 
ledge  of  the  hearts  of  all  men , they  declare  that  this  Lord 
to  whom  they  pray,  and  whose  apostles  they  are,  is  very  Lorinus. 
God.3 

The  prayer  of  the  disciples  when  the  number  of  the 
apostles  was  to  be  completed  is  the  example  and 
encouragement  to  us  to  pray  that  God  would  send  forth 
good  and  learned  teachers  to  labour  in  His  vineyard.  As 
they  prayed,  and  as  He  answered  their  prayer,  so  does 
He  answer  the  prayers  of  His  people  now,  so  will  He 
choose  those  who  will  labour,  and  will  strengthen  them  for  Quesnei. 
His  work. 

(25)  That  he  may  take  part  of  this  ministry  and  Acts  i.  it. 
apostlesliip,  from  which  Judas  hy  transgression  fell , 
that  he  might  go  to  his  own  place. 

His  own  place,  the  lot  which  he  deliberately  chose  for 
himself.  The  words  are  used  in  a good  and  an  evil  sense 
repeatedly  in  Holy  Scripture.  Here  they  are  used  neces- 
sarily in  an  ill  sense.  His  own  place , that  lot  which  he  had 
chosen.  When  he  betrayed  his  Lord  and  sought  no  forgive- 
ness for  this  his  great  sin,  Judas  chose  to  himself  perdition. 

Here,  then,  his  own  place  or  lot  means  suicide.  So  when  we  (Ecumenius. 
read  of  Balaam  that  he  rose  up  and  went  and  returned  to  his 
place,  this  is  said  not  only  of  a local  removal,  but  of  a moral  Nmnb.xxiv. 
one.  He  shut  his  eyes  to  the  truths  revealed  to  him,  he  25' 
hardened  his  heart  against  his  own  desire  to  die  the  death 
of  the  righteous,  and  after  labouring  to  tempt  the  Israelites  Numb,  xxiii. 

1 “ 0 quantum  distant  humana  su-  to  Christ.” — Hackett , 

perms  3 « KaQdioyvd&Ta — Cui  sunt  om- 

Judiciis?  Parvi  merito  trans-  nium  hominum  animi  noti,  qui  omni- 
cenditur  ille  um  indolem,  sentiendi  cogitandique 

Laude  hominum  qui  justus  rationem  habet  perspectam ; qui  Deus 
erat.  — Arator . est  solus.  Homines  autem  ssepenu- 

2 “ K vpioq  when  taken  absolutely  in  mero  externa  specie  falluntur.” 

the  New  Testament  refers  generally  Rosenmiiller. 
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Numb.  xxxi. 
16. 

Numb.  xxxi. 
8. 


Novarinus. 


Sylveira. 


Gagneus. 

Salmeron. 


Lorinus. 

Estius. 

Corn.  & Lap. 


to  sin,  and  to  induce  them  to  commit  trespass  against  the 
Lord , we  read  of  the  people  whom  he  had  successfully- 
tempted  to  sin,  that  Balaam  also , the  son  of  Beor,  they  slew 
with  the  sword. 

Sis  own  place  was  not,  then,  the  apostolate,  though  Judas 
fell  from  that  office  and  ministry.  So  in  all  ages  many  have 
filled  offices  in  the  Church  of  God  which  were  not  their  own 
place,  for  which  they  had  neither  the  qualification  of  holi- 
ness nor  of  learning. 

(26)  And  they  gave  forth  their  lots ; 1 and  the  lot 
fell  upon  Matthias ; and  he  was  numbered  with  the 
eleven  apostles. 

The  disciples  chose  two  the  most  approved  amongst 
themselves  and  the  fittest  in  their  estimation  to  be  witnesses  of 
the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead.  This 
choice  was  their  part  in  the  selection  of  one  to  fill  the  place 
of  Judas.  It  was  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  decide 
which  one  of  these  two  should  be  numbered  with  the  eleven 
apostles. 

They  gave  forth  their  lots.  Some  have  understood 
this  to  mean  the  suffrages  deciding  between  the  two, 
given  in  the  usual  manner  of  votes.2  This,  however,  is 
hardly  consistent  with  the  narrative  of  St.  Peter,  and  is 
opposed  to  the  view  of  the  great  body  of  commentators, 
who  understand  the  word  lot  in  its  usual  meaning,  and 
that  the  decision  was  the  immediate  work  of  God,  and 
the  result  of  the  casting  of  this  lot  was  that  Matthias 
was  numbered  with  the  eleven  apostles,  accepted,  that  is, 


1 “ They  cast  forth  the  lots. — The 
decision  by  lot  took  place  according  to 
an  Old  Testament  custom.  Tablets 
(not,  as  some  suppose,  dice),  on  which 
the  names  of  Joseph  and  Matthias  were 
written,  being  placed  in  a vessel,  and 
that  lot  which  on  the  shaking  of  the 
vessel  first  fell  out  ( iirfatv ) gave  the 
decision.  This  custoin  is  most  clearly 
illustrated  in  1 Chron.  xxiv.  5,  and 
xxv.  8.  In  the  Old  Testament  the  lot 
was  cast  on  the  two  goats  at  the  yearly 
festival  of  the  atonement,  Lev.  xvi.  8 ; 
and  Moses  commanded  the  land  of 
Canaan  to  be  divided  by  lot  (Numb, 
xxxiv.  13),  which  took  place  under 
Joshua  (Josh.  xiv.  2;  xviii.  2).  In 
particular,  the  division  of  the  land 


among  the  tribes  of  Israel  by  lot  oc- 
curred as  an  example  to  the  apostles ; 
the  office  of  the  apostleship  was,  as  it 
were,  the  inheritance  which  one  obtained 
— his  lot  which  fell  to  him  (icXrjpoi, 
verses  17,  25).” — Lange. 

2 icXrjpoQ.  “ Yenerabilis  Bedse  ea  est 
opinio  Apostolos  sortis  ratione  usos  esse 
ut  agnoscerent  quern  sibi  Deus  Aposto- 
lum  vellet,  quia  Judrni,  quotannis,  mag- 
num Sacerdotem  in  hunc  modum  eligere 
consueverant ; at  interpretum  plerique 
putant  ea  verba,  sors  cecidit,  nihil 
aliud  innuere,  quam  Deum,  ea  occasione, 
voluntatem  suam  per  apertum  aliquod 
et  sensibus  obvium  signum  patefecisse.” 
— Richard.  Anal.  Conciliorum  Scec.  Trim. 
tom.  i.  p.  34.  (Yenetiis,  1776.) 
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by  common  consent,  and  acknowledged  as  the  twelfth 
apostle.1 


1 “Ex  hac  historia  haec  piis  obser- 
vanda  sunt,  multum  enim  faciunt  ad 
ecclesiae  reformat! onem.  Primb  diligens 
cura  adhibeatur,  ut  fideles  et  pii  pastores 
gregi  dominie*  praesint..  Secundo  in- 
stanter  orandum,  ut  Dominus  messis, 
operarios  suos  in  messem  mittat.  Tertio 
nullus  in  hoc  negotio  sibi  ipsi  canat,  nec 


proprium  commodum  sed  animarum 
salutem  quaerat.  Quarto  pastores  assn- 
mantur  doctrina  et  vita  probati.  Ul- 
timo arceantur  illi  temerarii,  qui  ad 
omnia  beneficia  seipsos  intrudunt,  cum 
tamen  ob  inscitiam  et  impietatem  nulli 
satisfaciant.’  * — Per  us. 


Note  A,  verse  18.  “In  Matt, 
xxvii.  5 it  is  said  that  Judas,  after 
having  brought  his  money  and  thrown 
it  down  in  the  temple,  went  and 
hanged  or  strangled  himself.  Object- 
ors have  represented  that  account  as 
inconsistent  with  this,  but  without 
reason.  Matthew  does  not  say  that 
Judas,  after  having  hanged  himself, 
did  not  fall  to  the  ground  and  burst 
asunder ; nor,  on  the  contrary,  does  Luke 
say  that  Judas  did  not  hang  him- 
self before  he  fell  to  the  ground ; and 
it  is  obvious  that  the  matter  should 
have  been  so  stated,  in  order  to  warrant 
the  charge  of  inconsistency.  We  have 
no  certain  knowledge  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  we  are  to  combine  the  two 
accounts,  so  as  to  connect  the  act  of 
suicide  with  what  happened  to  the 
body.  It  has  been  thought  not  im- 
probable that  Judas  may  have  hung 
himself  from  the  trunk  of  a tree,  on  the 
edge  of  a precipice  near  the  valley  of 
Hinnom,  and  that,  the  rope  breaking 
by  which  he  was  suspended,  he  fell  to 
the  earth,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces.  It 
will  be  observed  that  Luke’s  statement 
is  entirely  abrupt,  and  supposes  some 
antecedent  history.  In  this  respect, 
Matthew’s  account,  instead  of  then  be- 
coming any  contradiction,  becomes,  in 
fact,  confirmatory  of  the  other.  It  shows, 
first,  that  Luke  was  aware  that  some- 
thing preceded  wrhich  he  has  omitted 
to  mention.  And,  secondly,  it  puts  us 
in  the  way  of  combining  events,  so  as 
to  account  for  the  incomplete  represent- 
ation in  the  Acts,  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  possible.” — Hackett.  See 

also  Uilucidationes  Select.  Sac.  Script. 


qucest.  by  Martin  Wouters , vol,  ii.  Pa- 
tavii,  1778.  See  note  in  Wordsworth's 
Greek  Testament  at  this  place.  But 
though,  according  to  common  tradition, 
these  words  are  taken  to  mean  that 
Judas  in  despair,  and  moved  by  the 
greatness  of  his  remorse,  hung  him- 
self, yet,  according  to  the  strict  mean- 
ing of  the  word  used  by  St.  Matthew, 
anriyZaTo,  we  can  only  be  sure  that 
Judas  was  strangled.  Hence  it  is 
sometimes  said  that  he  was  suffocated 
by  the  intensity  of  his  grief,  and  that 
falling  down  he  burst  asunder  in  the 
midst.  Thus  Sir  Thomas  Browne  {In- 
quiry into  Vulgar  and  Common  Errors , 
chap,  xi.)  says,  “This  word  aw  j^ygaro, 
in  Matthew,  doth  not  only  signify 
suspension  or  pendulous  illaqueation,  as 
the  common  picture  describeth  it,  but 
also  suffocation,  strangulation,  or  in- 
terception of  breath,  which  may  arise 
from  grief,  despair,  and  deep  dejection 
of  spirit,  in  which  sense  it  is  used  in  the 
history  of  Tobit  concerning  Sara, 
eXvtt r'jOrj  <T(poSpa  wore  cnrayZacrdai,  Ita 
tristatu  est  ut  strung ulatione premereiur, 
saith  J unius  ; and  so  might  it  happen, 
from  the  horror  of  mind,  unto  Judas. 
So  do  many  of  the  Hebrews  affirm  that 
Achitopel  was  also  strangled — that  is, 
not  from  the  rope,  but  passion.  For 
the  Hebrew  and  Arabic  word  in  the 
text,  not  only  signifies  suspension,  but 
indignation,  as  Grotius  hath  also  ob- 
served.” See  also  the  Medica  Sacra  of 
Dr.  Mead. 

Note  B,  verse  23.  In  the  usual  inter- 
pretation of  these  words,  Kai  torrjaav 
duo,  the  word  “ Assembly  ” is  supplied 


Leigh. 

[End  of  the 
Epistle  for 
St. Matthias’s 
day.] 
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as  the  nominative  to  the  verb,  though 
some  prefer  ot  c ixoaroXoi . On  the  one 
side  Cornelius  a Lapide  says,  “Apostoli 
cseterique  fideles  communi  consensu  no- 
minarunt  £totonumeroduos.”  Tillemont 
{Memoir es pour  servir  a Vhistoire  eccle- 
siastique , tome  i.  Saint  Pierre,  ch.  v.) 
says,  “Toute  la  compagnie  presenta 
deux  personnes  Joseph  Barsabas  sur- 
nomme  Juste  et  Matthias,  comme  les 
deux  qui  estoient  les  plus  dignes  de  ce 
rang  selon  le  jugement  humain.”  The 
usual  view  of  the  Church  is  that  given 
by  Alban  Butler  in  his  Lives  of  Vie  Saints, 
who  says  of  this  election,  “ two  were 
unanimously  pitched  upon  by  the 
Assembly  ” {Lives  of  the  Saints  in  Feb. 
24th).  On  the  other  hand,  Hammond 
paraphrases  this  verse  thus : “ And  the 
eleven  to  whom  this  speech  was  ad- 
dressed pitched  upon  and  preferred 
two,  leaving  it  to  the  lots  to  decide 
which  of  them  it  should  be ; ” whilst 
Mosheim  {de  rebus  Christianorum  ante 
Constant.  Saeculum.  prim.  § xiv.) 
argues  thus  : “ Ego  vocabulum  axo-. 
aroXoi  hie  omissum  esse,  dubitare  ne- 
queo.  Q,uis  enim  sibi  facile  persuadeat 
populum  Christianum,  Apostolis  multis 
rebus  inferiorem,  potestatem  sibi  sum- 
sisse,  sui  ordinis  binos  seligendi  atque 
Apostolatus  munere  dignos  preedicandi? 
Certum  ergo  habeamus,  legatos  Jesu 
Christi  ex  eorum  numero,  qui  turn 
Christum  Hierosolymis  profitebantur, 
binos  hosce  viros  excerpsisse,  atque. 
praesentem  coetum  jussisse,  alterum 
eorum  collegio  Apostolorum  addere.” 
There  is  a similar  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  is  meant  by  the 
lots  spoken  of  immediately  afterwards. 
Some  think  that  the  suffrage  of  the  as- 
sembled disciples  is  meant,  and  that  they 
elected  Matthias  : others,  that  the  two 
names  being  placed  in  a font  or  urn, 
one  was  taken  out  or  was  allowed  to 
fall  out,  and  that  thus,  without  human 
intervention,  Matthias  was  indicated. 


The  usual  interpretation,  genuine,  as 
Cornelius  a Lapide  calls  it,  is  the  lat- 
ter. He  says,  however : “ Aliqui,  ut 
Gagneius,  censent  fuisse  scrutinium 
suffragiorum.  Accedunt  nostri  Salme- 
ronet  Sanchez,  qui  censent  Apostolos 
orasse  ut  Deus  illuminaret  mentes 
eorum,  ac  declararet  cui  eos  vellet 
suum  dare  suffragium;  et  hoc  vocare 
sortem,  probant  ex  eo  quod  pro 
anumeratus  est,  grsece  sit  avyKart^jrj- 
tpiadg,  id  est,  Communibus  calculis 
cooptatus  est.”  This  opinion  is,  how- 
ever, rejected  by  Cornelius  a Lapide,  in 
which  rejection  he  is  in  accord  with 
the  usual  interpretation.  Mosheim, 
on  the  other  hand,  says  : “ They — i.e. 
the  Apostles — set  apart  two  persons, 
Justus  and  Matthias,  proposing  one 
or  other  to  the  whole  Assembly  as  a 
substitute  for  Judas,  but  leaving  the 
choice  of  either  to  itself.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Assembly,  after  prayer 
made  and  supplication  to  God  offered 
for  a right  direction  of  their  minds, 
gave  their  votes,  and  this  office  fell 
on  Matthias ; on  which  Professor 
Blunt  {History  of  the  Christian  Church 
during  the  first  three  centuries ),  after 
citing  these  words,  remarks : “ Mosheim 
considers  that  efiaXov  icXrjpovg  and  not 
iScjicav  would  have  been  the  phrase 
had  it  been  meant  to  say  that  they  cast 
lots.  Certainly,  didovai  icXypovg  is 
used  in  the  Apost.  Constit.  viii.  c.  5,  in 
a prayer  for  the  bishop  that  he  may 
have  authority  to  remit  sins.  Sidovai 
KXrjpovg  is  applied  to  clerical  offices 
according  to  this  institution.  In  this 
chapter  of  the  Acts  leXrjpog  has  re- 
peatedly the  sense  of  clerical  office. 
Thus  verse  17,  Kai  eXaxsrov  fcXrjpov 
rfjg  diaicoviag  ravrrjg ; and,  again, 
verse  25.” 

See  in  Godwyn’s  Moses  and  Aaron , 
Book  I.  chap.  5,  for  the  use  of  lots  in 
the  appointment  to  duties  in  the  temple 
service. 


CHAPTER  II. 


EMPEROR  OE  ROME,  TIBERIUS. 

PROCURATOR  OE  JUDEA,  PONTIUS  PILATE. 

HIGH  PRIEST,  CAIAPHAS. 


(1)  And  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come , 1 
they  were  all  ivith  one  accord  in  one  place. 

To  the  Apostles  of  Christ  the  promise  had  been  made  by 
their  Lord  that  the  Holy  Ghost  should  come  upon  them,  and 
that,  after  that,  they  should  he  witnesses  unto  Him,  both  in 
Jerusalem , and  in  all  Judaea , and  in  Samaria , and  unto  the 
uttermost  part  of  the  earth.  According  to  His  command,  they 
had  awaited  in  Jerusalem  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  and 
the  gift  of  that  Spirit  which  should  enable  them  to  perform 
the  work  of  their  Divine  mission.  We  have  here  the  account 
of  the  fulfilment  of  this  promise  of  the  Father.  The  Apostles 
and  other  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  received  the  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  for  the  work  of  their  ministry  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost,2  and  went  forth,  no  longer  self-confident,  but  bold 
in  the  Lord  ; no  longer  fearing  the  opposition  of  men,  but 


Lev.  xxiii. 
15. 

Deut.  xvi.  9. 
Acts  i.  14; 
xx.  16. 

[Epistle  for 
Whitsunday, 
verses  1—11. 


Acts  i.  8. 


Acts  i.  4. 


1 “ The  words  iv  Tty  ovpTrXripovoQai 
rrjv  rifispav  may  he  either  rendered,  as 
we  have  done  in  English,  when  the 
day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come  ; or  as 
they  are  in  the  Italian,  ‘ E nel  finire  del 
giorno  della  Pentecoste,’  q.  d.  when  it 
was  fully  gone.” — Lightfoot. 

“ St.  Luke  is  the  only  one  of  the 
writers  of  the  New  Testament  who 
uses  the  word  ovp.Tc\ripovv : cf.  Luke 
ix.  51.”  — Wordsworth. 

2 “Hodie  Sponsus  Ecclesise  misit 
sponsse  suae  signum  amoris ; immo  ip- 
sum  am orem,  scilicet  Spiritum  Sanctum, 
qui  amor  est.  Prius  ostendit  Deus 
mundo  potentiam  et  sapientiam  suam, 
ged  hodie  ostendit  honitatem  suam,  Spi- 
ritum Sanctum  mittendo  in  munduin. 


Et  nota  quod  adventus  Spiritus  Sancti 
in  tribus  differt  ah  adventu  Filii  Dei. 
Adventus  Filii  Dei  duplex  est.  Unus 
ad  homines  et  pro  hominibus  in  man- 
suetudine,  scilicet,  et  henignitate.  Alius 
erit  contra  homines  malos  in  maj  estate 
et  severitate.  Sed  adventus  Spiritus 
Sancti  ad  homines  semper  est  pro  ho- 
minibus. Secundo  in  hoc,  quod  Filius 
Dei  venit  ad  homines  ut  cum  homini- 
bus conversetur,  sed  Spiritus  Sanctus 
venit  ad  homines  ut  in  hominibus 
habitet.  Apud  vos  manebit  et  in  vobis 
erit  [Joan.  xiv.  17].  Tertio  in  hoc,  quod 
Filius  ad  Patrem  rediit,  sed  Spiritus 
Sanctus  cum  Ecclesia  remansit.  Unde 
multum  Ecclesia  instare  in  festo  isto 
ejus  glorificationi  debet.” — Peraldus. 
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ready  to  suffer  all  things  if  so  be  they  might  thereby  preach 
Christ.  The  doubt  and  hesitation  which  had  marked  the 
conduct  of  the  Apostles  when  their  Lord  was  with  them 
were  removed  by  the  presence  of  that  true  Comforter  whom 
He  had  promised  them.  He  it  was  who  strengthened  and 
purified  their  hearts,  and  enlightened  their  understanding 
to  understand  the  truths  of  which  they  were  now  to  be 
made  the  preachers.  The  interval  between  the  ascension 
of  Christ  and  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  the 
time  of  their  retirement  from  the  world,  like  that  interval 
which  took  place  between  the  call  and  the  baptism  of  the 
Acts  ix.  9.  future  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Their  Master  seemed  thus 
Mark  vii.  ss.  to  command  them  to  go  aside  from  the  multitude  in  order 
that  they  might  be  ready  for  that  gift  which  He  had  pro- 
mised them,  and  might  be  prepared  to  receive  the  grace 
Nicole.  which  was  now  to  be  given  to  them.  And  yet  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  like  all  the  gifts  of  God  made  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  His  promise,  is  marked  by  this  characteristic, 
that  the  performance  was  greater  than  the  promise.  God 
had  promised  a gift  : He  gave  to  them  Himself  to  be 
their  Comforter.  Christ  promised  the  gift  to  His  twelve 
Apostles : He  gave  it  to  the  whole  body  of  the  disciples 
who  were  assembled  with  them  to  await  the  fulfilment 
Peraidus.  0f  this  His  promise. 

This  gift  was  given  to  the  disciples  of  Christ  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,1  a day  which  was  observed  by  the  Jews  for 
these  two  reasons  : — 

Exo<j.  xxm.  (1)  It  was  the  feast  of  harvest,  or  of  weeks,  when  the  two 
Deut.  xvi.  loaves,  made  of  new  corn,  were  offered  in  the  temple,  in 
Lorinus.  testimony  of  the  completion  of  the  harvest.2 


1 “This  festival  received  its  name 
from  its  occurring  on  the  fiftieth  day 
from  the  second  day  of  the  Passover ; so 
that  the  interval  embraced  a circle  of 
seven  entire  weeks,  i.e.,  a week  of 
weeks.  Its  observance  took  place  at 
the  close  of  the  gathering  of  the  har- 
vest, and  was  no  doubt  mainly  com- 
memorative of  that  event.  See  Jahn’s 
Archaeol.  § 355.  According  to  the  later 
Jews,  Pentecost  was  observed  also  as 
the  day  on  which  the  law  was  given 
from  Sinai ; hut  no  trace  of  this  cus- 
tom is  found  in  the  Old  Testament,  nor 
in  the  works  of  Philo  or  Josephus.” — 
ITackett. 

2 “ Duo  panes  novi,  duos  populos 
denotant  Gentium  et  Judseorum  Deo 


per  predicationem  virtute  Sancti  Spi- 
ritus  factam  oblatos.”— Lorinus. 

“ Offeramus  hac  die  panes  primiti- 
arum  duos,  id  est,  pro  duobus  gratias 
agamus  beneficiis,  novis  utique  et  om- 
nibus maximis ; videlicet  quod  pro 
omnibus  nobis  Unigenitum  Filium 
Suum  tradidit,  et  quod  Filio  Suo,  in 
coelis  jam  glorificato,  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum Ipse  Deus  Pater,  una  cum  Filio, 
nobis  destinavit.” — Royard. 

“ Ex  Levit.  cap.  xxiii.  17,  et  Deut. 
cap.  xvi.  10,  constat,  singulse  familise 
eo  die  panes  duos  e novo  tritico,  quod 
tunc  incipiebat  meti,  offerebant  Do- 
mino frugum  primitias.  Quare  videri 
posset  institutum  hoc  festum  in  gratia- 
rum  actionem  pro  terrse  frugibus ; quod 
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(2)  It  is  said  that  on  this  day  the  law  was  at  the  first 
given  from  the  top  of  Sinai,  and  hence  it  was  called  in  later 
times  the  feast  of  the  law. 

A question  has  arisen  as  to  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 
the  Christian  Pentecost  took  place.  By  some  it  has  been 
held  that  it  happened  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  that  its 
observance  was  transferred  to  the  Lord's  Day,  because  of 
the  magnitude  of  the  blessing.  Others  hold  that  the  descent 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  was  on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  the 
resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  tomb,  namely,  on  the  Lord's 
Day.  This  is  the  more  usual  belief.  And  this  is  supported, 
to  some  extent,  by  the  custom  of  the  Karaites  in  celebrating 
their  Pentecost,  as  Jews,  only  on  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
since,  though  this  sect  may  be  comparatively  of  recent 
origin,  they  claim  for  their  observances  the  sanction  of 
remote  antiquity.1 

The  Evangelist  here,  and  in  the  following  verse,  notes 
these  particulars  : — 

(1)  The  time,  and  the  fitness  of  the  time,  when  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  given  : it  was  on  the  feast  of  Pentecost. 

(2)  The  condition  of  the  recipients  : they  were  waiting  at 
Jerusalem  for  the  promised  blessing,  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  Christ. 

(3)  The  manner  of  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  : it  was 
suddenly. 

(4)  The  outward  tokens  and  manifestations  of  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Spirit,  given  to  them  in  tongues  as  of  fire. 

(5)  Its  effects  with  reference  to  those  who  received  the 
gift : they  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 


ex  eo  etiam  apparet  verisimile,  quia- 
quinquagesimus  hie  dies  a secundo 
Azymorum  die  numeratur,  in  quo 
similiter  offeruntur  manipuli,  id  est, 
primitise  frugis  hordeacese.  Quare  duo 
isti  dies  consecrati  videntur ; alter  pro 
hordeaceo,  alter  pro  tritico  proventu.” 
— Gasp.  Sanctius. 

1 “ It  was  the  universal  belief  of  the 
ancient  Christian  Church  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  came  down  from  heaven 
on  the  same  day  of  the  week  as  that 
on  which  our  Lord  arose  from  the  dead, 
viz.  the  first  day  of  the  week.” — 
Wordsworth. 

“This  day  of  Pentecost  began  at 
six  o’clock  on  the  Saturday  of  the 
seventh  week,  and  was  fully  come  on 
the  Sunday  morning.” — Bishop  Cotton , 
Serin,  on  the  Epistles 


“ Prima  Christianorum  Pentecoste 
incidit  in  diem  Dominicum : in  Domi- 
nico  enim  descendit  Spiritus  Sanctus 
seque  ac  Christus  resurrexit.  Numera 
enim  a Dominica  resurrectionis  dies 
quinquaginta,  et  reperies  quod  Domi- 
nica septima  sit  dies  quinquagesima,  id 
est,  Pentecoste.  TJnde  sequitur,  pri- 
mam  Pentecosten  Christianorum,  quam 
hie  describit  Lucas,  fuisse  diversam  et 
distinctam  a Pentecoste  Judseorum. 
Illi  enim  earn  celebrarant  in  Sabbato 
immediate  praecedente : Apostoli  vero 
earn  celebrarunt  in  Dominico  subse- 
quente ; ut  significaretur  legem  novam 
veteri  succedere,  veteremque  in  novam 
desinere,  illique  quasi  peracto  cursu 
suo,  lampada  tradere.” — Cornelius  d 
Lapide. 


Theophylact . 


Fromond. 


Wordsworth. 


Hugo  de  S. 
Charo. 
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Olshausen. 


Theophylact. 


Heb.  vi.  20. 


Bengel. 


Com.  & Lap. 
John  vi.  33. 


John  Iv.  35. 
Acts  ii.  41. 

Theophylact. 

Corn,  a Lap. 

Lorinus. 
Matt,  xviii. 
20. 


As  to  the  fitness  or  correspondence  of  the  antitype  and 
type,  it  is  to  be  observed — 

(1)  That  this  feast  was  instituted  at  the  first  in  memory  of 
the  giving  of  the  law,  and  that  it  was  therefore  called  by 
the  Jews  the  feast  of  the  laic}  It  was  fitting,  then,  that  the 
new  law  should  be  written  on  the  heart  of  believers  first  on 
that  same  day.  And  yet,  as  the  second  temple  at  Jerusalem 
excelled  in  glory  the  first  temple,  since  in  it  entered  not  only 
the  high  priest  of  the  Aaronic  dispensation,  but  the  High 
Priest  after  the  order  of  Melchisedec,  the  Son  of  God,  so  did 
the  Christian  Pentecost  excel  the  Jewish,  since  the  Christian 
dispensation  was  founded  not  on  fear,  and  concerned  not 
temporal  promises,  but  was  founded  on  love,  and  promised 
a spiritual  inheritance.  The  first  was  given  from  Mount 
Sinai,  the  last  from  Mount  Zion,  from  Jerusalem,  the  city 
of  peace. 

(2)  The  Jewish  Pentecost  was  observed  year  by  year  as  a 
feast  of  thanksgiving  for  the  completion  of  the  harvest;  in  the 
Christian  Pentecost,  we  commemorate  the  blessing  sent  us  in 
fulfilment  of  His  promise  who  is  the  true  Bread  from  heaven. 
At  the  Passover  the  first  sheaf  of  corn  that  had  been  cut 
was  presented  in  the  temple,  and  there  offered  up  to  the 
Father  : Christ,  the  firstfruits  of  the  new  creation,  at  the 
Pentecost,  in  token  that  the  harvest  had  indeed  come,  and 
that  the  offering  up  of  Himself  was  accepted,  and  that  all 
was  now  ready  for  the  granary,  sent  the  promised  Comforter. 
Two  loaves  were  prescribed  under  the  law  : but  at  this  first 
Pentecost,  in  token  that  the  fruits  of  the  fields  which  our 
Blessed  Lord  had  declared  to  be  white  already  to  harvest 
were  now  being  gathered  in,  and  that  the  redemption  of 
mankind  was  accomplished,  three  thousand  souls  were  ga- 
thered into  the  Church  on  the  same  day  that  the  Spirit  was 
poured  out  upon  the  disciples  assembled  in  obedience  to  the 
command  of  their  Lord. 

They  were  all  with  one  accord  in  one  place  : prepared  to 
receive  the  Spirit  of  Unity  by  their  own  union  of  heart  and 
by  their  assemblage  in  one  place , waiting  with  one  axcord 
to  receive  Him  who  is  Uncreated  Love,  and  the  Lover  of 
concord.  The  promise  of  God  is  to  those  who  are  gathered 
together , not  to  those  who  separate  themselves  from  the  great 
body  of  the  faithful.2 


1 “Ce  jour  s’appellait,  parmi  les 
Hebreux,  la  feste  de  la  Loi,  parce  que 
la  Loi  aiant  este  donnee  cinquante 
jours  apres  la  sortie  d’Egypte,  Dieu 
institue  la  feste  de  la  Pentecoste  pour 


faire  souvenir  le  peuple  du  don  de  la 
Loi.” — Amelote. 

2 “Fuerunt  omnes  eadem  anima- 
tion simul  in  unum.” — Augustine 
cont.  epist.  Fundam, 
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There  is  yet  a further  significance  in  the  fact  that  this 
miraculous  gift  of  the  Spirit  was  bestowed  on  the  feast  of 
the  Pentecost.  This  was  one  of  the  three  times  in  each  year 
when  every  male  was  bound  to  come  up  to  the  Temple  at 
Jerusalem.1  This  miracle,  by  which  God  publicly  recognized 
the  disciples  as  His  ministers,  and  gave  them  power  to  go 
forth  and  to  teach  all  nations,  was  when  a great  multitude 
had  assembled,  not  only  from  Judeea,  but  out  of  every  nation 
under  heaven.2.  This,  like  other  mercies  of  God  in  the  re- 
demption of  mankind  and  in  the  establishment  of  His  Church, 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth,  was  done  in  the  sight  of 
the  multitude,  who  could  test  the  claim  of  the  Apostles,  and 
who  were  witnesses  of  the  facts  which  they  declared. 
Neither  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  upon  the  cross,  nor  the  gift 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  apply  that  sacrifice  to  the  souls  and 
consciences  of  men,  were  things  done  in  a corner.  They 
were  seen  and  known  by  multitudes.  For  this  reason  it 
may  be,  as  we  are  told,  Christ  went  up  to  J erusalem  so  con- 
stantly at  the  times  of  the  feasts  ; at  any  rate,  this  was  one 
consequence  of  these  goings  up  of  the  Saviour.  He  afforded 
to  the  whole  nation  opportunities  by  which  the  reality  of  His 


“ Unity  is  a preparation  for  sanctity, 
and  holy  gifts  seldom  are  bestowed  on 
those  who  love  divisions.” — Sparke’s 
Scintillula  Altaris. 

1 “ This  feast  was  called  irevreKoari}, 
the  Pentecost,  which  word  signified  the 
fiftieth  day,  because  it  was  observed 
upon  the  fiftieth  day  after  the  second 
of  the  Passover,  which  was  the  six- 
teenth of  Msan.  . . Now  those  fifty 
days  were  in  truth  the  appointed  time 
of  their  harvest — their  harvest  being 
bounded,  as  it  were,  with  two  remark- 
able days,  the  one  being  the  beginning, 
the  other  the  end  thereof : the  begin- 
ning was  SevTfpa  tov  TT<x<rxa , the 
second  of  the  Passover;  the  end  was 
TTtvriKOGTr] , the  fiftieth  day  after. 
Upon  the  Sevrspa  there  being  offered 
a sheaf  of  the  firstfruits  of  their  har- 
vest (Lev.  xxiii.  10) ; upon  the  Pente- 
cost they  offered  two  wave-loaves  (Lev. 
xxiii.  17) : the  sheaf  being  an  oblation 
offered  in  the  name  of  the  whole  con- 
gregation, whereby  all  the  after-fruits 
throughout  the  land  were  sanctified, 
it  being  from  thence,  and  not  before, 
lawful  to  reap  the  corn ; the  two  loaves 
being  not  only  an  eucharistical  offering, 


but  also  a token  of  the  harvest  finished 
and  ended.”  — Godwyn's  Moses  and 
Aaron , lib.  iii.  cap.  5.  It  differed 
from  the  other  two  national  festivals, 
‘the  feast  of  the  Passover’  and  ‘the 
feast  of  Tabernacles,’  in  being  restricted 
to  a single  day. 

2 The  extent  to  which  the  towns  of 
Palestine  were  emptied  of  their  inhabit- 
ants, and  Jerusalem  was  crowded  with 
worshippers,  at  these  feasts,  may  be 
gathered  from  facts  such  as  these — In 
a.d.  66  Cestius  Gallus,  when  on  his 
way  from  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  burnt 
the  large  and  flourishing  town  of  Lydda, 
there  being,  as  Josephus  records,  but  fifty 
persons  in  the  place,  the  rest  of  the  in- 
habitants having  gone  up  to  Jerusalem 
to  attend  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  (Bell. 
J ud.  iv.  19,  § 1 ) ; and  the  same  historian 
relates  that,  when  the  same  officer 
came  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast  of 
unleavened  bread,  no  less  a number 
than  three  millions  of  people  came 
about  him,  entreating  him  to  have  com- 
passion on  their  needs  and  on  the 
miserable  state  of  their  nation. — Bell. 
Jud.  ii.  4,  § 2,  quoted  in  JBiscoe  on 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles , chap.  3. 


Deut.  xvi. 
16. 


Verse  5. 


1 Tim.  iii.  15. 


Acts  xxvi. 

26.  j 


John  ii.  23 ; 
v.  1 ; vii. 
10 ; x.  22, 
23;  xii.  12. 
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Acts  xx.  16. 

Calvin. 

Acts  iv.  31. 

Amelote.. 

Novarinus. 

Corn.  & Lap. 
Quesnel. 

Corn,  k Lap. 
(Ecumenius. 

John  xvi.  7 — 
14. 

Novarinus. 
Matt.  iii.  12. 
Mai.  iii.  3. 


miracles  could  be  evidenced,  and  by  wbicb  they  might  satisfy 
themselves  of  the  truth  of  His  claim  to  be  the  Messiah.  So 
did  Paul  afterwards  go  up  to  Jerusalem  at  the  feast,  and 
then  preached  to  the  multitude ; going  up,  not  only  that 
he  might  perform  his  devotions  in  the  Temple,  but  that 
he  might  make  known  to  the  Jews  assembled  from  every 
nation  that  message  of  salvation  which  he  had  been  com- 
missioned to  declare. 


(2)  And  suddenly  there  came  a sound  from  heaven 
as  of  a rushing  mighty  wind , and  it  filled  all  the 
house  where  they  were  sitting. 

Whilst  the  assembled  disciples  were  sitting— that  is, 
abiding  or  dwelling  together;  for  this  rather  than  the 
posture  of  the  body  is  meant1 — there  came  a sound  from 
heaven.  They  were  abiding  together  in  expectation  that 
the  promises  made  by  Christ  at  His  ascension  would  be 
soon  fulfilled,  and  were  therefore  in  a fitting  temper  to  re- 
ceive this  great  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  And  then,  suddenly 
— not  gradually,  as  in  the  case  of  human  instrumentality, 
but  with  the  celerity  with  which  God  can  work  His  will — 
there  came  a sound,  arresting  the  attention  of  the  Apostles, 
and  thus  preparing  them  to  receive  the  gift2  which  had  been 
promised.  And  this  sound  came  from  heaven,  the  throne  of 
God's  glory,  thus  showing  the  Apostles  from  whence  all 
spiritual  gifts  must  come,  and  from  whence  they  must  seek 
grace  and  power  for  their  mission : from  heaven,  whither 
they  had  seen  Christ  ascend,  and  where  He  was  now  seated 
at  the  right  hand  of  Majesty,  to  perform  that  which  He  had 
promised  to  them — the  sending  of  another  Comforter  to 
abide  with  them,  and  to  lead  them  into  all  truth. 

And  the  sound  from  heaven  was  as  of  a rushing  mighty 
wind,  in  symbol  of  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  of  the 
effect  of  His  presence  in  cleansing  the  human  heart  of  the 
chaff  and  the  corruption  of  earth  which  had  gathered  there, 
preparatory  to  that  coming  with  unquenchable  fire  which 
should  destroy  all  works  of  sin,  when  lie  shall  sit  as  a refiner 
and  purifier  of  silver.  And  the  sound  filled  all  the  house  where 

1 “ Ubi  erant,”  Syr.  vers. ; “ commo-  Sanctus  exhibuit,  sed  per  sonum,  qui 

rantes,”  Menochius.  “ Yerbo  sedendi  aurium  objectum  est : cur  non  per  ob- 
babitationem  intellige.”  — Salmeron.  jectum  oculorum  ? An,  quia  auris  sen- 
See  on  Mark  xvi.  19,  Commentary  on  sus  fidei  est  et  obedientise  ? Debet 
Sunday  and  Saint  Day  Gospels,  that  autem  Dei  gratiam  recepturus  per 
for  Ascension-Day.  fidem  et  obedientiam  praeparari.” — ■ 

2 “ Signum  sui  adventus  Spiritus  Novarinus. 
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they  were  sitting  ; so  that  the  house  was  an  image  of  the  corn.  & Lap. 
world,  which  should  be  filled  with  the  sound  of  the  Gospel 
by  their  teaching,  and  should  go  forth  from  this  house  at 
Jerusalem  unto  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth,  and  Ferus. 
thus  perpetually  witness  to  the  world  of  the  power,  the 
light,  and  the  fire  of  that  Holy  Spirit  which  was  at  this  time  Remig.  Fior. 
given  to  the  disciples. 

The  coming  of  the  Holy  Spirit  suddenly  points  to  the  fact, 
that  though  not  without  preparation, — for  all  our  Lord's 
teaching  was  to  them  a preparation  for  the  coming  of  the 
Holy  Spirit, — yet  it  was  without  merit  on  the  part  of  those 
who  received  this  gift.  For,  however  sudden  the  change  Lorinus. 
of  heart  may  be,  as  when  Saul  the  persecutor  was  changed 
into  Paul  a chosen  vessel  of  God,  yet  the  preparation  of  the  syireira. 
heart,  the  discipline  of  repentance,  is  not  sudden ; and  the 
strength  which  is  given  with  that  change  of  heart  is  for  the 
performance  of  the  slow  and  gradual  work  of  sanctification 
in  which  the  convert  is  a fellow- worker  with  God.1 

As  the  promise  of  Christ  that  He  would  send  the  Com- 
forter was  thus  suddenly  fulfilled,  so  will  it  be  as  to  His  own  Bengei. 
coming  at  the  day  of  judgment. 

At  the  first  Pentecost,  the  giving  of  the  law  on  Mount 
Sinai,  we  are  told  that  the  people  stood  at  the  nether  'part  of 
the  mount , and  that  all  the  jpeojple  that  was  in  the  camp  trembled  Exoa.^ix. 
at  the  sight  and  at  the  thunderings  from  the  mount ; but  on 
the  second  Pentecost,  the  giving  of  the  law  of  liberty  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  disciples  of  Christ  awaited  in  calm  expectancy  the 
coming  of  the  promise  from  on  high : so  greatly  differed  the  Royard. 
covenant  of  bondage  from  that  of  liberty  and  of  love. 

Manifold  are  the  forms  by  which  the  Spirit  has  made 
known  His  presence  and  His  coming  to  mankind.  As  a dove 
He  came  at  the  baptism  of  Christ — a symbol  of  the  purity  of  Matt.  m.  10. 
heart  which  is  the  effect  of  His  indwelling.  As  a resplendent 
cloud  His  presence  was  made  evident  at  the  transfiguration  of  Luke  ix.  34, 
Christ — an  image  of  that  light  which  shall  be  ever  around  the 
path  of  those  who  retain  Him  in  their  hearts,  and  of  that 
protection  with  which  He  shall  shield  them  in  the  midst  of 
the  world's  temptations.  As  a breath  did  Christ  give  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  His  Apostles  after  His  resurrection — a figure  John  xx.  22. 
of  that  spiritual  life,  the  breath  of  God,  which  is  manifest 
wherever  He  abides.  On  the  day  of  Pentecost,  however,  He 
came  with  a sound  from  heaven  as  of  a rushing  mighty  wind , 

1 * A<pvo>. — “ Antequam  virtus  pro-  tur ; et  sic  quantum  ad  infusionem 
cedat  in  opus,  prsecedit  deliberatio ; et  dicitur  sonus  repent e fieri,  non  quan- 
secundum  hoc  dicitur  ‘virtus  lenta  : ’ turn  ad  deliberationem.” — Hugo  de  S. 

6ed  cum  incipit  operari,  repente  opera-  Charo. 
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showing  the  power  with  which  He  will  cleanse  the  heart 
from  the  impurities  of  earth ; and  as  fire,  to  evidence  His 
purifying,  His  enlightening  energy,  His  work  in  kindling 
the  affections  and  inflaming  the  desires  of  the  child  of  God 
for  the  things  of  heaven.1  For  wherever  His  blessed  presence 
is  manifested,  there  will  all  doubts  be  dispelled,  since  He  is 
Light ; all  coldness  be  removed,  since  He  is  Fire;  all  indif- 
ference be  banished,  since  He  is  Eternal  Love.2 

The  sound  which  filled  all  the  house  where  the  Apostles  and 
the  other  disciples  of  Christ  were  sitting  was  from  heaven.  He 
who  would  do  God's  will  must  let  his  voice  speak  of  heavenly 
things.  The  minister  of  God  who  seeks  to  please  men,  will 
do  so  only  when  he  forgets  his  mission,  and  will  then  speak 
of  the  things  of  earth  in  the  voice  of  earth.  He,  however, 
who  would  win  souls  to  Christ,  and  undo  the  burden  of  sin 
from  the  necks  of  sinners,  must  move  them  with  a sound 
from  heaven,  a voice  speaking  to  them  of  heavenly  truths  in 
the  accents  of  heaven.3 


(3)  And  there  appeared  unto  them  cloven  tongues 
like  as  of  fire,  and  it  sat  upon  each  of  them. 

There  appeared  to  the  eye — they  were  visible.  Unto  them 
— to  all,  that  is,  who  were  present.  If  others  were  present, 
as  the  gift  was  not  to  them,  so  it  may  be  the  sight  would 
not  have  been  ; but  the  sight  was  given  to  all  those  who 
were  to  receive  the  gift.  Cloven  tongues — parting  them- 
selves off  like  streams  from  one  source,  like  branches  from 
one  root— like  as  of  fire  in  outward  appearance,  though  not 
fire.  And  it  sat — not  the  tongues  only,  but  it,  the  Spirit 
also  which  was  given  at  the  time  of  this  outward  manifest- 
ation. For  though  the  tongues  of  fire  sat  on  each,  there 


1 Wind.  “ Hse  figurae,  nos  docent 
modum  operandi,  quo  Spiritus  Sanctus 
in  nobis  utitur.  Operatur  per  modum 
ignis  et  venti.  Per  modum  ignis, 
quia  emollit,  illuminat,  accendit,  pur- 
gat  cor.  Per  modum  venti,  quia  re- 
frigerat,  ac  reficit  tempore  angustiarum 
per  solatium  et  initia  vitae  aeternae  quae 
proinde  vocatur  tempus  refrigerationis. 
Movet  etiam  per  efficacem  suam  opera- 
tionem  sicut  ventus  impellit  naves.”  — 
Streso. 

2 “The  Spirit  is  ethereal  fire  stir- 

ring the  hearts  of  men  by  a twofold 
power,  that  of  light  and  heat — the 


light  of  the  faith,  and  the  warmth  of 
love.” — Philaret. 

3  “ Questa  casa  significava  tutto  il 
mondo,  e pero  si  come  tutta  quella 
casa  fu  ripiena  di  suono  e di  lume, 
cosi  tutto  il  mondo,  doveva  riempiersi 
del  suono  delle  voci  Apostoliche,  e del 
lume  della  verita  Evangelica.” — Remig, 
Fioren.  Annotationi  morali  nelV  Epist. 
edFvang.  “ The  community  of  Pentecost 
speaking  in  other  tongues  is  the  whole 
human  race  brought  back  again  to  God, 
so  that  now  all  peoples,  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, praise  and  glorify  God  in  their 
own  tongues.”— j Baumgarten, 
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was  no  virtue  in  the  symbol ; the  real  gift  was  that  one  and 
the  selfsame  Spirit  which  now  filled  the  heart  and  purified 
the  affections  and  strengthened  the  will  of  each  of  the 
disciples  of  Christ.1  In  token  of  the  permanence  of  that 
gift — an  evidence  of  the  abiding  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
in  the  heart  which  receives  and  drives  Him  not  away  by  per- 
sistence in  sin — we  are  told  that  it  sat  upon  each  of  them. 

This  image  is  a very  expressive  one.  It  was  a twofold 
one — tongues  and  fire  ; tongues  like  as  of  fire.  Tongues  : — 

(1)  Because  they  were  now  to  go  forth  and  preach  the 
Gospel,  and  declare  by  the  tongue  the  message  of  God  to 
every  creature. 

(2)  Because  those  who  had  formerly  been  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men,  unapt  to  teach  and  powerless  to  convince, 
were  from  henceforth  to  speak  with  power,  and  by  speaking 
were  to  convince  the  unbeliever. 

(3)  With  tongues,  enabling  them  to  speak  divers  lan- 
guages, and  teaching  them  also  that  the  Church  of  God  was 
no  longer  to  be  limited  to  Judaea,  but  was  from  henceforth  to 
embrace  all  the  tribes  of  earth,  all  the  tongues  under  heaven.2 

Like  as  of  fire : 3 — 

(1)  Because  fire  is  an  image  of  God  Himself.i  The  Lord 
thy  God  is  a consuming  fire.  The  Lord  came  from  Sinai,  and 
rose  up  from  Seir  unto  them  ; He  shined  forth  from  Mount 
Paran,  and  He  came  ivith  ten  thousands  of  saints  : from  His 
right  hand  went  a fiery  law  for  them.  Like  fire  does  His 
Spirit  purify  the  heart  of  the  believer,  by  burning  up  the 
sins  which  defile  it.  Like  fire  does  it  lighten  up  the  way  of 
the  ignorant,  and  warm  the  soul  which  has  hitherto  been 
cold  and  indifferent  to  spiritual  truth.  This  fire,  then,  was 
a striking  emblem  of  the  purity  which  should  characterize 
the  child  of  God,  and  be  to  others  a proof  of  his  sonship, 
the  testimony  of  God’s  indwelling.4 

(2)  Fire  was  an  emblem  of  the  power  with  which  their 
mission  was  to  be  accompanied.  They  were  to  go  forth, 
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1 “ The  tongues  rested  on  the  head 
of  each.  Hence  the  singular  number 
EtcaQiat  (cf.  Valck  and  Winer,  § 58,  p. 
458),  showing  that  these  gifts  were 
from  one  Spirit,  and  that  they  were 
not  to  be  a mere  transitory  boon,  hut 
an  abiding  presence.  Christ  ascended 
up  on  high  and  gave  gifts  to  men,  that 
the  Lord  God  might  dwell  among 
them  (Ps.  lxviii.  18).” — Wordsworth. 
“ Sunt  tamen  e vetustis  interpreti- 
bus  eque  Patribus  apud  quos  verbum 
ACTS.  YOL.  I. 


plural e tKaOiaav  sederunt  legitur,  sicut 
est  in  greeca  pagina  codicis  cantabri- 
gensis.  ” — Patritius. 

2 “ It  was  necessary  that  even  the 
Apostles  should  be  led  to  entertain 
more  enlarged  views  respecting  th 
comprehensive  design  of  the  new  dis 
pensation.  ” — Hackett. 

3 “ wtTf  i quasi ; non  ex  igne  sed  ignis 
speeiem  referentes.” — Patritius. 

4 “ Sedit  super  singulos  — quia  re- 
quies  ejus  indicatur  in  sanctis.” — Bede. 
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not  to  soothe  the  conscience  of  the  sinner,  not  to  flatter  the 
ungodly,  whether  of  great  or  of  little  worldly  estimation,  but 
they  were  to  convince  the  gainsayer,  to  terrify  the  hardened 
sinner,  to  overthrow  the  strongholds  of  Satan,  and  to  in- 
flame the  hearts  of  men  with  the  fire  of  Divine  love.1  This 
will  be  the  effect  of  all  such  preaching  as  is  accompanied  by 
the  Spirit.  Thus  was  it  with  the  two  disciples  on  their  way 
to  Emmaus,  who  when  they  heard  the  word  preached  by  the 
Eternal  Word,  exclaimed,  Did  not  our  heart  burn  within  us, 
while  He  talked  with  us  by  the  way,  and  while  He  opened  to 
us  the  Scriptures  ? 

(3)  Fire  was  an  emblem  of  the  tribulation  and  afflictions 
which  awaited  the  Apostles.  They  were  called  to  a fiery 
trial.  They  were  to  suffer,  and  by  sufferings  to  be  perfected, 
and  by  these  same  sufferings  to  be  witnesses  to  others  of 
the  power  of  the  Spirit  which  had  been  given  to  them.  So 
that  the  fire  was  at  once  an  emblem  of  the  afflictions  which 
awaited  them,  and  of  Him  who  was  greater  than  all  enemies, 
and  who  could  protect  them  in  all  dangers. 

The  fire  of  God’s  Spirit  it  is  which  strengthens  the  soul 
to  endure  all  tribulations,  and  which  enabled  the  Apostles 
of  Christ  to  go  forth  into  the  midst  of  an  evil  world  raging 
with  fury  against  the  Crucified,  and  to  bear  all  sufferings, 
and  finally  death  itself,  for  the  sake  of  their  Master.  It  was 
this  fire  which  purified  their  hearts,  and  which  cleansed  them 
from  that  earthly  ambition  which,  up  to  the  time  of  their 
Master’s  ascension,  led  to  strife  amongst  them.2  It  is  this 
fire  which  kindled  then,  and  which  still  kindles,  the  heart 
of  the  Christian  with  love  from  heaven,  and  for  the  things 
of  heaven.  It  is  this  fire  which  lightens  still  the  path  of  the 
believer,  and  which  gave  the  Apostles  light  to  see  and  to 
know  those  truths  which  they  were  commissioned  to  make 
known  unto  men,  for  it  is  one  attribute  of  the  Spirit  to  guide 
men  into  all  truth? 


1 “ Tanquam  ignis,  — quia  Deus 
noster  ignis  consumens  est  [Deut.  iv. 
24].  Et  quia  admodum  ignis  Spiritus 
purgat  corda,  urit  peccata,  illuminat 
ignorantias,  calefacit  et  torporem  igna- 
viae  exutit,  incinerat  per  humilitatem, 
indurat  per  fortitudinem,  se  communicat 
permisericordiam,sursum  tendit  perde- 
siderium  aeternum.” — Hugo  de  S.  Charo. 

2 “ Yenit  in  igne  et  in  linguis,  ut 
legem  linguae  igneae  loquerentur. 
Spiritus  Sanctus  ignis  est,  amor  enim 
ignis  est.  Sicut  autem  ignis  non  po- 
test non  ardere,  sic  Spiritus  Sanctus 


non  potest  non  ardere  et  calefacere : 
nec  est  qui  se  abscondat  a calore  ejus. 

Ecce  quomodo  ignis  Spiritus 

Sancti  roboraverat  Petrum.  Ignis  iste 
accendit,  confirmat,  et  erudit. . . . Ig- 
nis iste  devorat  et  consumit  ligna, 
foenum,  stipulam,  id  est,  peccata  in 
nobis.” — Pet.  Blessensis. 

3  “Yenit  Spiritus  Sanctus  super 
discipulos  in  linguis  igneis,  ut  linguis 
omnium  gentium  verba  ignea  loque- 
rentur, et  legem  igneam  linguae  igneae 
praedicarent.”  — S.  Bernard,  in  festo 
Pent.,  Serm.  i.  5 2. 
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These  tongues  like  as  of  fire  were  distributed  to  each  of 
them,  that  all  might  know  he  had  his  distinct  gift,  and  that 
none  might  exalt  himself  above  his  brother.  They  sat,  thus 
teaching  them  that  they  were  to  do  their  work  constantly, 
and  were  not  to  tire  in  their  mission  of  preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Christ  to  the  world. 

Those  whom  the  Spirit  fills  with  His  presence  He  in- 
flames with  love  to  God  and  with  zeal  to  proclaim  His 
message — the  wonderful  works  of  God , His  mercy  to  sinners. 
So  should  every  minister  of  God  have  a tongue  which  shall 
arouse  the  careless  from  their  sin,  and  the  fire  of  the  Spirit 
to  inflame  the  heart  of  the  penitent  with  zeal  for  God,  and 
stir  up  the  soul  to  aspire  like  fire  towards  heaven.1  Hence, 
in  symbol  of  the  work  which  is  intrusted  to  him,  the  bishop, 
at  his  consecration,  formerly  had  the  Gospel,  which  is  the 
tongue  of  fire  of  the  JSpirit,  by  whom  it  is  inspired,  laid 
upon  his  head. 

(4)  And  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  began  to  speak  with  other  tongues , as  the  Spirit 
gave  them  utterance? 


They  were  all  filled — not  the  Apostles  only,  but  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful,  the  one  hundred  and  twenty  disciples 
assembled  with  one  accord  in  one  place.  Thus  was  the  pro- 
phecy fulfilled  : I will  pour  out  My  Spirit  upon  all  flesh  ; and 
your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy.  Those  who 
had  before  received  in  measure  were  now  filled  with  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Thus  are  the  gifts  of  God  always  larger  and 
more  abundant  than  His  promises.  Christ  had  promised 
the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  to  the  twelve  : He  fulfils  His  word, 
but  at  the  same  time  He  gives  it  to  the  whole  body  of  the 
faithful — they  were  all  filled.  Here,  again,  we  have  another 
mark  of  the  superiority  of  the  new  law  over  the  old.  From 
Mount  Sinai  the  law  was  given  to  Moses  for  the  people  of 
Israel ; here  it  is  given  for  all  people  throughout  the  whole 


1 “ Ces  coeurs  brulans  n’avaient 
que  des  paroles  enflammees,  propres  a 
mettre  le  feu  dans  les  autres  cceurs  que 
Dieu  preparait  interieurement  pour  le 
concevoir.  Car  il  faut  ordinairement 
ces  deux  choses  pour  faire  du  feu. 
II  faut  une  matiere  propre  a le  conce- 
voir, et  il  faut  un  feu  qui  l’allume. 
C’est  Dieu  qui  prepare  les  coeurs : 
mais  il  se  sert  ordinairement  de  la 
parole  enflammee  des  predicateurs  pour 
y mettre  le  feu,  en  joignant  a ce  feu 


exterieur  le  feu  interieur  du  Sainte 
Esprit.  C’est  la  la  voie  ordinaire  de 
la  conversion  des  dmes  ; et  c’est  ce  qui 
decouvre  encore  pourquoi  on  voit  au- 
jourd’hui  si  peu  de  conversions.  C’est 
qu’il  y a bien  peu  de  langues  de  feu 
propres  a enflammer  les  coeurs.” — 
Nicole. 

2 “ As  the  Spirit  gave  them  utter- 
ance— airofpQkyyeadai.  For  the  things 
spoken  by  them  were  airotyQkypaTa, 
profound  utterances.” — Chrysostom. 
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world,  not  to  one  man,  but  to  all  tbe  disciples  sent  forth 
to  teach  and  to  disciple  all  nations.  The  old  law,  again, 
was  written  on  tables  of  stone  ; the  new  law  of  the  Gospel 
was  engraven  on  the  hearts'  of  the  believers  by  the  fingers 
of  the  Holy  Spirit : they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost 
for  this  end. 

They  were  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  There  was  no  part 
of  the  complex  nature  of  man  which  was  not  pervaded  by 
the  Spirit.  The  intellect  was  illuminated  to  know  the 
truths  of  the  Spirit ; the  affections  were  purified  and  in- 
flamed with  desire  after  heavenly  things  ; the  will  was 
strengthened  to  obey  the  motions  of  the  Spirit.1  And  this 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  within  was  manifested  without  by  their 
being  miraculously  enabled  to  speak  with  diverse  tongues. 
Those  who  are  so  filled  give  out  only  the  language  of  the 
life-giving  Spirit.  Even  when  they  speak  of  earthly  things, 
it  is  with  a tongue  reminding  men  of  the  wisdom  and 
simplicity  of  the  children  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  When 
they  do  aught  in  the  common  business  of  life,  their 
example  recalls  the  thought  of  a higher  life.  All  they  say 
or  do  is  thus  edifying.  Let  us,  then,  pray  the  Spirit  of 
sanctity  and  of  truth  that  He  would  so  pervade  our  mind, 
and  heart,  and  soul  that  all  we  say,  and  do,  and  think 
may  be  to  His  glory,  and  to  the  edification  of  our  fellow- 
men.2 

The  heart  of  man  cannot  be  empty.  The  Spirit  will  not 
dwell  in  the  heart  which  is  full  of  self.  The  more,  however, 
the  heart  is  empty  of  self,  the  more  ready  will  it  be  for  the 
indwelling  of  the  Spirit ; and  where  He  is,  the  capacity  of 
the  heart  to  receive  is  made  greater,  and  what  He  thus 
enlarges  He  will  fill. 

And  these,  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  filled  with  His  presence, 
began  at  once  to  speak.  They  began  to  speak  that  Gospel 
which  shall  be  for  ever  preached  until  the  end  of  all  things 


1 “ Spiritus  bonus  monet,  et  movet, 
et  docet:  monet  memoriam,  rationem 
docet,  movet  voluntatem.  In  his  enim 
tribus  tota  consistit  anima  nostra. 
Memorise  suggerit  bona  in  cogitationi- 
bus  sanctis,  atque  ita  ignaviam  nostram 
torporemque  repellit.  Propterea  quo- 
ties  hujusmodi  suggestionem  boni  sen- 
seris  in  corde  tuo,  da  honor em  Deo,  et 
age  reverentiam  Spiritui  Sancto,  cujus 
vox  sonat  in  auribus  tuis.  Ipse  nam- 
que  est  qui  loquitur  justitiam.” — S. 
Bernard,  infesto  Pent.,  Serm.  i.  § 6.  J 

2 ‘ Prseclare  Richard,  de  S.  Victore, 


Serm.  de  Missione  Spiritus  Sancti,  tres 
in  eo  gradus  ponit  et  distinguit,  nimir- 
um  Sancti  Spiritus  infusionem,  diffu- 
sionem,  effusionem.  Infusio  est  cum 
suam  gratiam  animae  infundit,  etiamsi 
earn  non  impleat;  sicuti  cum  vinum 
vasi  inf unditur  usque  advasis  dimidium. 
Diffusio,  quando  per  totam  animam 
diff unditur,  ita  ut  nullam  ejus  partem 
vacuam  relinquat.  Pffusio,  quando  ita 
earn  replet,  ut  supereffluat,  eumque  in 
alios  effundat.  Et  sic  Apostoli  hie, 
aliique  fideles  in  Actis,  dicuntur  repleti 
Spiritu  Sancto.” — Corn,  d Lapide. 
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on  earth.  The  Apostles  began  that  which  their  successors 
in  the  ministry  are  to  continue  to  preach  throughout  the 
whole  world ; they  spake  with  other  tongues,  according  to 
the  promise  which  Christ  made  to  them  before  his  ascension  : 
These  signs  shall  follow  them  that  believe  ; In  My  name  . . . 
they  shall  speak  with  new  tongues.  And  they  spake  as  the 
Spirit  gave  them  utterance  : wisely,  as  the  Spirit  of  wisdom 
moved  them ; powerfully,  as  the  Spirit  of  power  strength- 
ened them ; purely,  as  the  Spirit  of  purity  enabled  them  to 
speak.1 

As  by  the  confusion  of  tongues  at  the  building  of  the 
tower  of  Babel  mankind  was  divided,  so  by  the  gift  of 
tongues  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  the  New  Jerusalem  began 
to  be  built  up,  and  mankind  was  invited  to  return  to  the 
one  fold  and  to  the  one  Shepherd. 


(5)  And  there  were  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  Jews , 
devout  men,  out  of  every  nation  under  heaven. 


There  were  dwelling,  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  Pente- 
cost in  Jerusalem,  according  to  the  command,  Three  times 
in  the  year  all  thy  males  shall  appear  before  the  Lord  God.2 
They  were  devout  men,  because  they  came  to  worship  in 
obedience  to  the  commands  of  God ; and  they  were  from  all 
the  surrounding  peoples,  from  every  nation  into  which  the 
Jews  had  been  carried  by  various  conquerors,  especially  by 
Antiochus  Epiphanes.3 

But  they  were  not  only  such  as  had  come  up  for  this 
purpose,  they  were  many  of  them  dw.ellers  at  Jerusalem,  who 
had  probaby  come  from  distant  countries  in  order  to  spend 
the  evening  of  their  life  and  to  die  in  the  Holy  City.  We 


1 “ Sedisse  dicitur  divinus  Spiritus 
super  singulos,  sicut  super  currum 
auriga,  et  super  navem  gubernator. 
Ille  ergo  et  suggerebat  quid  dicerent, 
et  linguam  ita  moderabatur,  ut  et  vera 
loquerentur  et  gravia  et  ad  sensus 
auvesque  hominura  attemperate.  Se- 
der e autem,  inquit  Beda,  regiee  potes- 
tatis  est.  Felix  qui  a Spiritu  Sancto 
se  regi  sinit;  neque  d sua  voluntate 
quicquam  babet,  nisi  quod  se  totum 
divinae  voluntati  atque  consilio  guber- 
nandum  dedit.” — Gasp.  Sanctius. 

2 “ Those  that  are  hereby  meant  are 
Jews  who,  as  avdpeg  evXafielg,  homines 
pii,  religiosi,  had  settled  in  the  Holy 
City,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  in 

order  not  to  miss  any  feast.  They 


must  consequently  be  carefully  distin- 
guished both  from  original  inhabitants 
and  natives  of  the  city,  and  also  from 
the  mere  pilgrims  to  the  feast.” — Boss- 
teuscher  in  Baumgarten. 

3  “ There  were  three  classes  of  dis- 
persed Hebrews  : — 1,  those  who  were 
led  into  captivity  by  Shalmanezer, 
most  of  whom  were  in  Parthia,  Me- 
dia, and  Elamitis ; 2,  by  Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who  were  chiefly  in  Mesopo- 
tamia ; 3,  and  by  Ptolemy  Lagus, 
who  carried  away  the  inhabitants  of 
Jerusalem  into  Egypt.  In  addition  to 
these,  vast  numbers  of  Jews  had  set- 
tled in  various  countries,  especially  in 
the  great  marts  of  commerce.” — book 
on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
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Acts  i.  11. 


may  note  in  this  way  one  means  by  which  the  world  was 
prepared  for  the  teaching  of  onr  Blessed  Lord.  These  Jews 
were  scattered  among  all  peoples ; they  had  their  friends 
and  connections  in  every  direction  and  in  all  nations.  They 
were  thus  made,  even  unconsciously  on  their  part,  the  mis- 
sionaries of  the  infant  Church  and  the  heralds  of  Christ, 
proclaiming  Him,  even  if  they  did  it  of  enmity,  of  strife,  and 
contention. 

(6)  Now  when  this  was  noised  abroad , the  multi- 
tude came  together , and  were  confounded , because 
that  every  man  heard  them  speak  in  his  oivn  lan- 
guage. 

They  were  confounded  when  they  heard  of  this  gift  of 
tongues,  were  disturbed  and  perplexed  at  the  report,  and 
marvelled  at  the  wonders  which  God  had  wrought ; some 
conscience- stricken  at  this  confirmation  of  the  words  of 
Christ,  and  at  the  evidence  of  His  power  who  had  been 
crucified  and  had  risen  from  the  grave ; some,  doubtless, 
with  fear,  as  the  word  crvvcxvOr]  implies. 

We  hear  that  these  men  were  astonished,  that  they  were 
confounded  at  what  was  told  them,  and  at  hearing  the 
Apostles  speaking  in  the  language  of  those  whom  they 
addressed ; we  are  not  told  that  they  became  Christians, 
that  they  were  converted  from  their  character  of  persecutors, 
though  some  doubtless  were,  since  so  many — three  thousand 
souls — were  that  day  added  to  the  Church.  Many  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  as  in  the  time  of  our  Blessed  Lord's  teach- 
ing, witnessed  the  miracle  and  were  confounded , but  did 
not  give  up  their  old  unbelief  and  become  humble  believers  : 
then,  as  now,  many  were  those  who  were  called,  few  the 
number  of  those  who  were  saved.1 

(7)  And  they  were  all  amazed  and  marvelled , 
saying  one  to  another , Behold,  are  not  all  these  which 
speak  Galilee ans? 

They  were  all  amazed  and  marvelled — 

(1)  That  the  Apostles,  who  had  never  learnt,  spake  all  the 
languages  of  those  who  were  then  dwelling  at  Jerusalem. 

1 “ De  tout  ce  grand  nombre  de  C’est  qu’il  y en  avait  peu  qui  cher- 
personnes  qui  furent  spectateurs  de  ebassent  sinc&rement  la  verite.  Or 
cette  marveille,  ou  qui  eu  entendirent  quand  le  coeur  n’est  point  anime  d’un 
parler,  et  qui  furent  ensuite  s’en  veritable  desir  de  connaitre  la  verite, 
eclaircir  parfaitement,  il  y en  eut  peu  les  plus  grandes  et  les  plus  evidentes 
qui  se  convertirent,  en  comparaison  de  merveilles  demeurent  inutiles  et  sans 
ceux  qui  demeurerent  incredules  . . . effet.” — Nicole. 
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(2)  That  these  men  who  spake  with  divers  tongues  were 
wholly  unlearned — that  they  were  unlearned  and  ignorant  Acts  iv.  13. 
men. 

(3)  That  they  spake  of  nothing  save  of  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  and  of  His  mercy  to  mankind  in  the  death,  Ferus. 
the  resurrection,  and  the  ascension  of  Christ  Jesus. 

Behold , are  not  all  these  that  speak  Galileans  ? — those  who 
as  a people  were  reported  to  be  dull  and  ignorant  : and  yet  Lorinus. 
these  were  the  men  who  were  speaking  to  the  Jews  and  to 
the  strangers  at  Jerusalem,  each  in  his  own  peculiar  dia- 
lect ; for  it  is  the  dialect  (htahtKTos) , and  not  merely  the  Menochius. 
tongue,  which  is  spoken  of.1 

(8)  And  how  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own 
tongue , wherein  we  were  horn  ? 

It  is  the  general  opinion  of  commentators  on  Holy  Scrip- 
ture and  of  the  early  writers  on  Church  history,  that  this 
gift  of  tongues  was  a power  given  to  each  of  the  disciples  of 
speaking  one  specific  language,  not  a power  of  speaking  all 
languages  : so  that  the  Holy  Spirit  by  this  very  gift 
assigned  to  the  disciples  that  field  where  each  should  labour, 
when  upon  the  dispersion  of  the  members  of  the  Church  at  sevenw. 
Jerusalem  they  were  scattered  abroad.  cts  vm- b 4 

How  hear  we  every  man  in  our  own  tongue  ? The  Gospel 
tidings  were  given  for  every  man , as  Christ  died  for  all,  and  stier. 
rose  again  for  the  justification  of  all. 

(9)  Parthians , and  Medes , and  Elamites , and  the  Acts  i.  22. 
dwellers  in  Mesopotamia , and  in' Judaea,  and  Cap- 
padocia, in  Pontus,  and  Asia,  (10)  Phrygia,  and 
Pamphylia,  in  Egypt,  and  in  the  parts  of  Libya 
about  Cyrene , and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and 
proselytes,  (11)  Cretes  and  Arabians,  we  do  hear 
them  speak  in  our  tongues  the  wonderful  ivorks  of 
God} 

Commentators  have  noted  a certain  order  in  the  placing 

1 “ Paucis  monendus  est  lector,  fibres  everywhere,  and  consecrates  all 
Galilaeos  tunc  propter  rusticatem  et  nations  and  races  of  the  world.”— 
simplicitatem  famosos  fuisse.  Adeoque  Wordsworth. 

magis  mirum  id  Judseis  videbatur,  quod  2 “ T a geyaXeTa  tov  Qeou. — Magna- 

tam  rudes  homines  tanta  virtute  polle-  lia  vocat  occulta  et  secreta  Dei,  quse 
rent.” — Schoettgen.  “The  Christian  articulis  fidei  continentur:  quibus  de- 
Church  speaks  in  all  dialects  of  all  tectis,  magnifica  Dei  potentia,  bonitas, 
languages.  It  shoots  out  its  roots  and  et  sapientia  illustrantur.” — Salmeron. 
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Alford. 
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of  these  names.  One  has  supposed  that  the  order  is  that  of 
the  great  families  of  the  world  ; first  the  children  of  Shem, 
then  those  of  Japheth,  and  lastly  the  children  of  Ham. 
This  seems,  however,  hardly  borne  out  by  the  text.  Others 
have  pointed  out  that  the  order  is  geographical,  and  that 
first  the  Eastern  people  are  placed,  then  those  of  the  North, 
next  those  of  the  South,  and  lastly  those  of  the  West.  A 
difficulty  has,  however,  been  suggested  by  the  introduction 
of  Judcea  amongst  foreign  provinces,  and  Tertullian,  and 
Augustine  in  one  place,  read  in  lieu  of  it  Armenia.  The 
only  reason  for  the  substitution  of  Armenia  for  Judaea 
appears  to  be  the  obvious  one,  that  people  of  Judaea 
would  not  require  to  be  addressed  in  a language  new  to 
the  Apostles : the  province  of  Judaea,  however,  contained 
many  who  were  not  Jews  either  by  birth  or  language,  and 
the  use  of  this  name  in  a book  written  for  Gentiles,  and 
probably  chiefly  for  the  members  of  the  Church  in  Italy,  is 
natural.1 

By  the  word  Parthians  the  Evangelist  points  out  that 
some  of  those  who  heard  the  Apostles  and  other  disciples 
speaking  in  their  own  language  were  from  Babylon.  To 
the  west  of  this  region  dwelt  the  Medes , and  near  to  them, 
on  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  the  Elamites,  people  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Elam,  the  capital  of  which  was  Susa.  This  word, 
however,  is  sometimes  used  for  Persia,  as  it  probably  is  here.2 
Next  St.  Luke  enumerates  those  from  Mesopotamia,  the 
well-known  district  lying  between  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  from  which  position  it  derived  its  name  : this 
was  the  Padan-aram  of  the  book  of  Genesis.  Cappadocia 
and  Pontus  were  provinces  lying  on  the  south  coast  of  the 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea.  By  Asia  St.  Luke  here,  as  elsewhere 
in  this  book,  means  that  district  of  Asia  Minor  of  which 
Ephesus  was  the  capital.  In  Phrygia,  at  that  time  a part 
of  the  Roman  province  of  Asia,  many  Jews  had  been  settled 
from  the  time  of  the  Maccabees,  and  these  no  doubt  spake 
and  understood  only  the  language  of  that  country.  Pam - 
phylia  is  sometimes  reckoned  a portion  of  Galatia.  And 
now,  having  spoken  of  the  strangers  who  were  then  at 
Jerusalem  from  the  adjacent  provinces  of  Asia,  St.  Luke 
passes  on  to  Egypt , in  the  northern  part  of  which  province, 

1 il  Judcea — nota  est  regio.  Vult  differebant  a Galilaois  et  Samaritanis, 
evangelista,  ex  omnibus  Judoese  parti-  qui  tamen  etiamerant  Judyei  generaliter 
bus  advenas  tunc  Solymis  fuisse.” — dicti.” — Fromond. 

Wicelius.  “ Judceam.  Proprie  dictain  2 “ JElamitae,s\ajuIrai,  id  estPers®, 
quse  solum  sorteni  Judse  et  Benjamin  Persie  eniin  Hebraice  aW.  Elam 
comprebendit.  Hi  enim  Judeei  stricte  nomen  babuit  at  Elamo  Semi  filio. 
dicti,  saltern  dialecto  linguse  Syriac®,  Gen  x.  22.” — Fatritius. 
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and  especially  in  Alexandria,  a large  number  of  Jews  bad 
been  long  settled.  In  Gyrene,  again,  it  was  estimated  at 
that  time  that  a fourth  of  the  population  were  of  Jewish  Jo|enpt^s> 
origin.  In  Crete , moreover,  and  in  Arabia,  Jewish  settlers 
had  long  established  themselves  in  large  numbers.1  Strangers  Alford. 
of  Rome,  Jews  by  birth  as  well  as  by  religion,  and  proselytes,  00  ' 
who  were  Jews  only  by  religion,  and  who  with  the  others  had 
come  to  Jerusalem  to  be  present  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost ; Mariana. 

— these,  though  Jews,  would  seem  not  to  have  been  citizens 
of  Jerusalem  as  those  devout  men  were  of  whom  mention 
has  been  already  made,  but  residents  at  Rome  who  had  cajetan. 
come  to  Judtea  to  be  present  at  this  feast. 

All  these  were  astonished  at  hearing  these  men  of  Galilee, 
the  Apostles  of  Christ,  speaking 2 in  their  own  tongues  the 
wonderful  works  of  God — all  those  marvels  which  God  had 
in  His  love  wrought  for  mankind  by  the  deeds  of  Christ 
Jesus  : His  power  as  evidenced  in  the  miracles  and  teach-  Fromona. 
ing  of  the  Saviour ; in  the  wonders  which  were  manifested , 
at  the  death  and  in  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead, 
and  in  His  ascension  into  heaven ; and  declared  to  these  Hurd, 
multitudes  of  strangers  by  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord,  speak- 
ing in  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit. 

These  Apostles  were  thus  beginning  to  make  known  to 
men  the  marvels  of  redemption.  If— as  we  are  called  upon 
to  do — we  would  continue  the  work  which  was  begun  at 
this  feast  of  Pentecost,  let  us  turn  to  that  Holy  Spirit  who 
then  filled  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  and  who  is  the  Light  of 
true  wisdom  and  the  Pledge  of  salvation  to  every  believer, 
the  true  and  only  Comforter  sent  from  God.  Let  us 
seek  from  Him  that  sanctification  of  the  heart  and  affec- 
tions which  He  has  promised,  that,  like  the  first  disciples 
of  Christ,  we  may  proclaim  the  wonderful  works  of  God  to  [iSofEpis- 
those  who  are  yet  strangers  to  His  love  and  indifferent  to  whitsun- 
His  mercy.3  dayJ 


1 See  the  treatise  of  Philo  Judaeus 
de  leg  at.  ad  Caium , § 36,  for  a similar 
enumeration  of  Jewish  colonies. 

2 “La  plenitude  du  Saint-Esprit 
dans  les  Apostres  et  dans  leurs  succes- 
seurs  n’est  pas  une  plenitude  muette 
et  oisive.  Ils  prechent  Jesus-Christ, 
ils  instruisent  les  peuples,  ils  rendent 
temoignage  a la  verite,  aussitost  qu’ils 
sont  remplis.  0 plenitude  desirable, 
qui,  loin  de  charger  et  d’appesantir 
Tame,  l’eleve,  la  porte,  et  fait  aller  a 
Dieu ! Remplissez-nous  Esprit  Saint, 
afiu  que  nous  apprenions  de  vous  et  a 


parler  et  a nous  taire,  quand  votre 
gloire,  le  bien  de  votre  Egli.se,  et 
notre  profession  le  demanderont.” — 
Quesnel. 

3  “ Quomodo  qui  aliqua  disciplina 
plenus  est,  quia  perfeete  earn  habet, 
erudite  et  subtiliter  potest  de  ea  pro- 
ferre  sermonem : sic  qui  Spiritum 

Sanctum  consummate  acceperint,  ita 
ut  impleantur  eo,  cum  fiducia  verbum 
Dei  loquuntur,  quia  preesens  Spiritus 
Sanctus  aliquam  Deo  vocem  minis- 
trat.” — Didymus  de  Spiritu  Sancto , 
lib.  i. 
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(12)  And  they  were  dll  amazed , and  were  in 
doubt , saying  one  to  another , What  meaneth  this ? 
(13)  Others  mocking  said , These  men  are  full  of  new 
wine} 

The  effect  of  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  speaking  in  di- 
verse tongues  was  twofold  on  the  multitude.  Some  inquired. 
What  meaneth  this  ? what  does  this  strange  thing  portend  ? 
stier.  Others  mocked,1 2  and  said,  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine  ! 

New,  that  is,  sweet  wine,  which  had  a more  intoxicating  effect 
than  old  wine,  because  on  account  of  its  sweetness  it  was 
Novarinus.  drunk  more  copiously.  It  was  a must  or  unfermented  wine 
which  could  be  kept  good,  and  was  still  a new  wine  the 
Bengei.  year  after  it  had  been  made.3  It  is,  however,  most  likely 
a mere  senseless  scoff,  a proverbial  form  of  speech  to  ac- 
count for  the  unwonted  fact  that  these  Galileans,  unlearned \ 
Acts  iv.  13.  and  ignorant  men  as  they  were  considered,  were  able  to 
address  the  multitudes  assembled  at  the  feast  in  their  own 
peculiar  languages.4 

No  work  so  good,  none  so  holy,  but  unbelievers  will  de- 
ride and  impute  what  they  cannot  understand  to  some 
Mariana.  other  cause  than  the  true  one.  Natural  man  will  always 
attribute  supernatural  effects  to  natural  causes,  since  these 
Bengei.  are  on}y  0nes  which  he  at  all  comprehends,  as  Festus 
could  only  see  in  the  enthusiasm  of  St.  Paul  the  effects  of 
Actsxxvi.  24.  one  beside  himself. 


1 See  note  at  p.  61  of  Introduction. 

2 “ Sia-’x\tvaZ,ovTig,  the  compound 
verb  is  a stronger  word  than  the 
simple  verb,  and  means  vehemence  and 
continuance  in  mocking.  Comp. 
di a-yoyyvlo),  Luke  xv.  2 ; xix.  7.” — 
Wordsworth. 

3 “ OTl  yXsVKOVQ  pEflEOTCJfikvOl  tlCJt 

musto  pleni  sunt  isti.  ■’sba.  Est 

autern  yXtvicog  hie,  yXvKuopog,  Joel  iii. 
18,  Amos  ix.  13,  sapa , vel  defrutum , 
vinum  ex  musto  decoctum,  eoque  per- 
petuam  dulcedinem  retinens.’  ’ — Grotius. 
“ Non  obstat,  quo  minus  per  yXfiucog 
mustum  intelligamus,  quod  Pentecostes 
tempore  mustum  non  sit,  ut  putabat  ad 
h.  1.  Beza ; nam  mustum  si  vas  a frigore 
ambiatur , dulce permanet  longo  tempore : 
docente  Plutarcho  Qucest.  Natur.  pag. 
928.” — Eisner. 

“ Lucas  videtur  illud  musti  genus 
intelligere,  quod  Plinius  auyXGncog, 


reliqui  scriptores  generis  nomine 
yXeVKog  nuncuparunt.  Veteres  sic 
praepararunt,  ut  contra  suam  naturam, 
qua,  quum  fervet,  in  vinum  mutatur, 
per  longum  temporis  spatium  integrum 
et  incorruptum  se  conservaret,  atque 
per  totum  annum  mustum  maneret 
hujusque  jucundum  saporem  retineret 
Vid  Jo.  Era,  Imman.  'Walchii  diss. 
de  natura  et  indole  too  yXtvicovg.” — • 
Eosenmuller . 

4 “ Rabba  saith — Rabbah  and  R. 
Zeira  feasted  together  on  the  feast  of 
Purim,  and  they  were  sweetened, 

or  made  very  mellow.  The  Gloss  is,  and 
they  were  sweetened,  i.  e.  they  were 
drunk.  So  that  the  yXe vKovg  ytytoTU)- 
ysvoi  do i is  nothing  but  what  they 
were  wont  to  express  in  their  common 
dialect  they  are  sweetened,  that 

is,  are  drunk.” — LigJitfoot,  Jlorce  Heb. 
et  Talmud. 
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(14)  But  Peter , standing  up  with  the  eleven , 
lifted  up  his  voice , and  said  unto  them , Ye  men  of 
Judaea , and  all  ye  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem , be  this 
known  unto  you , and  hearken  to  my  words : 

Standing  up  with  the  eleven,  so  that  the  voice  was  the 
voice  of  the  whole  eleven  speaking  through  the  lips  of  one. 
Standing  as  the  spokesman  of  the  disciples,  and  bold  in  de- 
fence of  others,  as  was  characteristic  of  this  Apostle,  Peter 
lifted  up  his  voice  with  all  boldness,  and  not  merely  said 
(et7re),  but  spake  forth  (<We$0eyfaro)  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness.  Divine  Providence  having  allowed  some  to  mock , 
so  that  the  Apostle  might  declare  not  only  to  those  as- 
sembled in  Jerusalem,  but  to  the  Christian  Church  through- 
out all  time,  the  truth  as  to  Christ's  death  and  resurrec- 
tion. 

In  this  we  see  the  power  of  the  resurrection.  The  Apostle, 
who  through  fear  of  a maid-servant  had  a short  time  before 
vehemently  denied  Christ,  now  as  boldly  declares  Him  to  be 
his  Lord,  and  is  courageous  in  defence  of  his  fellow- disciples.1 
In  this  is  evidenced  the  greatness  of  the  distance  between 
the  natural  weakness  of  man  and  the  strength  accorded  by 
Divine  grace.  This  grace  it  was  which  made  of  fugitives 
resolute  witnesses  of  the  truth,  which  transformed  those  who 
denied  Christ  into  earnest  confessors,  which  changed  the 
timid  disciples  into  heroes,  encouraged  the  fearful  to  en- 
counter their  persecutors  with  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  and 
made  the  unlearned  fishermen  of  Galilee  eloquent  orators, 
able  to  convince  the  wise  men  of  the  world  of  the  truth 
which  their  Master  had  made  known  to  them,  and  had  com- 
missioned them  to  declare  to  mankind. 

He  addresses  them  as  Men  of  Judcea,  as  native  Jews,  and 
as  dwellers  in  Jerusalem,  that  is,  foreign  Jews  and  proselytes 
from  among  the  Gentiles.  Men  of  Judcea  who  had  knowledge 
of  the  Scriptures  of  truth,  for  unto  them  had  been  committed 
the  oracles  of  God,  and  ye  that  dwell  at  Jerusalem,  and  there- 
fore have  abundant  opportunities  of  knowing  the  meaning 
of  the  law  and  the  declarations  of  the  prophets,  hearken 
unto  my  ivords,  full  of  the  new  wine  of  the  Spirit,  not  of  that 
of  earth.2 

1 “ Non  dixit : non  enim  nos  ebrii  signatio  ista  est ; et  pastores  audire 
8umus  sed,  non  enim  hi  ebrii  sunt,  nonmerentur,  qui  suorum  nomine,  fama 
Optimi  pastoris  mnnus  exercet,  qui  rebusque  neglectis,  commodis  pro- 
proprite  injurise  oblitus,  suos  calumniae  priis  incumbunt,  proprise  glori*.” — 
eximit,  suos  defendit,  nulla  sui  cura  Novarinus. 

tangitur.  Optima  boni  pastoris  con-  2 “ Quamvis  irrideant,  verum  dicunt, 
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This  speech  of  St.  Peter  is  noteworthy,  since  it  is  the 
first  Christian  sermon  : the  firstfruits  of  the  outpouring  of 
the  Spirit  upon  the  Church. 


(15)  For  these  are  not  drunken,  as  ye  suppose, 
seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day. 

These  men  are  not  drunken  as,  or  not  in  the  way  that,  ye 
suppose,  not  with  wine  wherein  is  excess,  but  filled  with  the 
joy  and  power  of  the  Spirit,1  and  that  according  to  the  pre- 
dictions of  the  Prophet  Joel.  This  ought  to  be  known  to 
yoif,  seeing  it  is  but  the  third  hour  of  the  day.  That  is,  it 
was  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  fnorning,  or  a little  after,  as 
at  this  time  of  the  year  the  sun  rose  about  four  o’clock, 
and  the  third  hour  is  half  way  between  sun-rise  and  noon. 

This  third  hour  of  the  day , the  first  hour  of  prayer,  corre- 
sponded with  the  time  of  the  morning  sacrifice,  till  which 
hour,  and  especially  on  feast  days,  the  Jews  were  not 
allowed  to  taste  any  food.2 


(16)  But  this  is  that  which  was  spoken  by  the 
prophet  Joel ; (17)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the 


quia  non  vino  veteri  quod  in  nuptiis 
Ecclesi®  deficit  Joan.  ii.  3,  sed  musto 
gratiae  spintualis  pleni  erant.  Nam 
vinum  novum  in  utres  novos  versat, 
Matt.  ix.  17.  Et  jam  non  in  vetustate 
litter®  sed  novitate  spiritus  Dei  mag- 
nalia  resonabat,  Rom.  vii.  6.” — Hugo 
de  S.  Charo. 

1 “ Homo  ebrius  non  alienam  discit 
linguam,  sed  suam  perdit;  sed  facti 
sunt  Apostoli  novi  utres  pleni  vino 
novo.” — Augustine. 

2 The  three  hours  of  prayer 
amongst  the  Jews  are  the  third,  the 
sixth,  and  the  ninth  hour.  The  third 
is  said  to  have  been  instituted  by 
Abraham.  It  was  the  hour  of  the 
daily  morning  sacrifice.  The  sixth 
hour,  that  of  noon,  is  said  to  have  been 
appointed  by  Isaac,  and  that  of  the 
ninth  hour  by  Jacob.  This  was  the  time 
of  the  evening  sacrifice.  At  the  sixth 
hour  of  the  day  Peter  went  up  upon 
the  housetop  to  pray  (Acts  x.  9).  And 
at  the  ninth  we  are  told  that  Peter  and 
John  went  up  together  into  the  temple 
to  pray , at  the  hour  of  prayer , being 
the  ninth  hour  (Acts  iii.  1).  The 


Christian  observance  of  these  hours  is 
based"  on  the  Jewish  rule  as  well  as  on 
other  facts.  The  third  hour  of  the  day 
was  that  on  which  Our  Lord  was  given 
over  to  be  crucified,  and  that  on  which 
the  • gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given 
to  the  assembled  disciples.  This  one  hour 
being  marked  by  both  facts,  and  ap- 
propriately so,  since  the  latter  was  that 
gift  which  was  promised  to  us  in  the 
crucifixion  of  Our  Lord.  Rectus  crucis 
et  nexus  spiritus  ( Novarinus ).  S.  Basil 
tells  us  that  nine  o’clock  was  observed 
by  the  early  Church  for  this  very  reason, 
that  at  this  time  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  was  poured  upon  the  disciples. 
Kara  Tgv  Tpirrjv  wpav  tig  rrjv 
TrpoGivxgv  aviaTCKTct  inropepvi]crrtv- 
rag,  Trig  T°v  irvevparog  dwpkag  Kara 
Tpirrjv  ojpau  rolg  d7roaTo\oig  dedopt- 
vrjg. — Basil.  Begul.  fus\  exp.  Exp. 
xxxvii.  Amongst  the  Jews  it  was 
forbidden  to  touch  food  until  after  the 
morning  sacrifice,  i.e.  until  after  three 
o’clock.  ‘Non  licet  homini  gustare 
quidquam,  antequam  oraverit  oratio- 
nem  suam,’  Berachoth  f.  28.  2. — 
( Lightfoot .) 
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last  days,  saith  God,  I will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit 
upon  all  flesh : and  your  sons  and  your  daughters 
shall  prophesy,  and  your  young  men  shall  see 
visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams : 

Tlio  Apostle  appeals  to  tlie  Prophet  Joel,  because  this 
was  a conclusive  testimony  to  the  Jews,  and  though  they 
might  refuse  assent  to  the  words  of  Christ  they  were  un- 
able to  do  so,  according  to  their  own  principles,  when  the 
words  of  a prophet  were  cited.  This  is  that,  not  which  was  Novamms. 
predicted,  but  was  spoken  by  the  prophet  Joel — uttered 
through  his  mouth  by  God  Himself,  not  by  man;  and  to  be 
believed,  because  it  is  the  declaration  of  Him  who  cannot 
deceive  nor  be  deceived.1  The  prophets  did  but  declare  the  saimeron. 
words  of  God;  and  Thus  Isaiah  begins  his  prophecies  by 
saying.  The  Lord  hath  spoken  the  truth  about  to  be  declared  Isaiah  i.  2. 
through  his  lips;  and  Jeremiah  at  the  commencement  of 
his  prophecies  is  careful  to  declare,  The  word  of  the  Lord 
came  to  me,  saying.  And  so  these,  like  the  rest  of  the  pro-  Jeremiah  i.  4; 
phets,  not  only  at  the  beginning  of  their  prophecies,  but  re- 
peatedly throughout  their  books,  claim  for  their  words  that 
they  are  not  theirs,  but  the  Lord’s.  Nor  is  this  peculiar  to 
the  old  prophets,  the  prophets  of  the  Christian  Church  do 
the  same.  If  St.  Paul  speaks  as  an  apostle , he  does  so  as  Lormus. 
not  sent  by  man,  but  by  Jesus  Christ  and  God  the  Father ; Qai.i.i. 
and  St.  John  makes  known  what  must  shortly  come  to  pass 
because  of  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ , which  God  gave  unto  Rev.  i.  1. 
him,  to  show  unto  His  servants. 

In  the  last  days — Joel’s  word  is  afterwards  — after  those 


1 “Dixit  Apostolus  potius  tovto  lari 
to  slprjfisvov,  quam  tovto  tOTi  to 
yeypappevov,  quia  non  versiculus 
aliquis,  sed  continuata  verborum  series, 
atque  integer  sermo  allegatur,  cujus 
omnis  sensus  de  donis  prophetise  et 
linguarum,  ex  mentis  Christi  ultimis 
temporibus  in  Apostolos  redundanti- 
bus,  intelligendus  est,  docente  Petro. 
Voluit  itaque  hoc  modo  Apostolus  non 
tarn  ipsam  scripturam,  quam  scripturae 
sensum  Judaeis  exponere,  atque  iis 
ostendere,  ilium  miraculum  istud  quod 
modo  contigevat,  respicere,  ita  ut 
Apostoli  de  ebrietate  non  sunt  cul- 
pandi ; nec  obstupescendum  esse  bac 
in  parte,  quasi  id  quod  contigerat, 
paradoxum  aliquod  esset,  quoniam  Pro- 
pbeta  J oel  de  eo  ante  aliquod  ssecula 


quam  prophetaverat,  sicut  nec  ipsi 
veterum  Hebraeorum  Theologi  negant, 
buncce  Joelis  locum  de  Messise  tem- 
poribus loqui.” — Surenhusius. 

2 “ The  quotation  from  the  prophecy 
of  Joel — in  the  Hebrew,  ch.  ii.  28 — 30  ; 
in  the  Septuagint,  ch.  iii.  1-5 — is  taken, 
with  a few  slight  variations,  from  the 
Septuagint.  The  chief  variations  are 
the  following : Instead  of  evralg 

tcrxaTaig  f/pspcug  (ver.  17),  the  Sep- 
tuagint has  ptra  tcivtcc,  in  which  it 
agrees  with  the  Hebrew.  The  two 
last  clauses  of  ver.  17  are  in  the 
Septuagint  transposed.  In  ver.  18 
the  words  /cat  tv pocprjrsvcrovTai  are 
added;  and  in  ver.  19,  dvio  and  k arw 
are  wanting  in  the  Septuagint.” — 
Gloag. 
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tilings  which,  he  had  predicted  about  Christ  had  been  ful- 
filled— after  His  ministry  was  completed  and  He  had 
ascended  into  heaven,  then  should  happen  what  he  goes  on 
to  predict.  The  last  days  frequently  mean  the  time  of  the 
New  Testament  dispensation,  and  of  the  law  of  grace  : fre- 
quently, however,  it  means  only  the  latter  days,  or  the 
future,  as  in  the  prophecy  of  Jacob,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  last  days  as  the  time  before  the  coming  of  Christ.  The 
Jewish  commentators,  however,  acknowledge  that  the  time 
the  last  days  is  only  applicable  to  the  times  of  the  Messiah, 
whilst  the  last  day  means  the  day  of  judgment.  Thus 
Kim  chi  says  that  the  afterwards  spoken  of  by  Joel  is  the 
same  as  the  last  days  spoken  of  by  Isaiah,  which  latter  is  a 
clear  prophecy  of  the  exaltation  of  Christ ; so  that  as  it  is 
evident  there  was  no  time  before  the  coming  of  Christ 
and  the  outpouring  of  spiritual  gifts  on  the  day  of  Pente- 
cost, when  it  could  be  asserted  that  the  promise  was  made 
good,  so  there  has  been  no  time  since  in  which  it  can  be 
said  to  have  been  fulfilled.1  * 

I will  'pour  out.  In  tnis  the  largeness  of  the  gift  is 
pointed  out.  It  shall  be  given  not  in  drops  nor  by  measure, 
but  in  unstinted  fulness.  It  shall  be  like  the  affusion  of 
water  poured  out  upon  the  people  in  baptism.2  I will  pour 
out  of  My  spirit  on  all  flesh — on  Jew  and  Gentile,  contrary 
to  the  Jewish  proverb,  which  says  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
never  imparted  to  any  Gentile.  Hence  the  astonishment  of 
the  first  Jewish  converts  when  upon  the  Gentiles  also  was 
poured  out  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost : upon  all  conditions  of 
men,  whatever  their  station  may  be,  poor  and  rich  alike,  on 
women  as  well  as  on  men,  for  in  Christ  is  neither  male  nor 
female : on  you  who  now  wonder  and  even  mock,  if  hereafter 
you  accept  the  truth : on  the  whole  man,  body  as  well  as 
soul,  all  that  shall  be  brought  nigh  to  God  by  the  Incarna- 
tion of  Christ,  by  His  taking  to  Himself  the  flesh  of  all  men. 

And  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy , shall  have 
the  gift  of  explaining  prophecies,  and  teaching  as  well  as 
predicting  the  future.  They  prophesy  whom  God  endues 
with  power  to  declare  what  shall  hereafter  happen,  as  well 
as  those  who  interpret  the  Scriptures  under  His  guidance. 

1 “ The  prophet  Joel  has  it  understood  the  last  days  of  Jerusalem, 

after  these  things ; Greek,  j uerd  ravra,  and  the  Jewish  economy,  viz.  when  the 
after  these  things.  Where  Kimchi  upon  reXog  rov  atutvog  ’lovdciiicov,  the  end 
this  place  hath  this  note:  ‘ And  it  shall  of  the  Jewish  world  (vide  Matt.  xxiv. 
come  to  pass  after  these  things’  is  3,  and  1 Cor.  x.  11)  drew  near.” — 
the  same  with  icai  tar  at  iv  kaxaraig  Lightfoot. 

iigepatg,  it  shall  come  to  pass ‘in  the  2 “Verhum  effusionis  sensum  lar- 
last  days.’  By  the  last  dags  is  to  he  gitatis  ostendit.” — S.  Jerome. 
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This  was  the  twofold  office  of  the  Prophet  in  the  old  dispens- 
ation, and  of  the  Apostles  and  others  in  the  new.  And 
your  young  men  shall  see  visions,  as  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul 
did,  when  the  one  was  to  baptize  Cornelius,  and  the  other 
was  to  be  converted  to  Christianity.  Your  old  men  shall 
dream  dreams,  like  as  when  the  will  of  God  was  revealed  to 
Jacob  as  he  slept,  and  to  Joseph,  for  in  these  diverse 
manners  did  God  speak  in  times  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the 
prophets.1 

The  promise  made  by  the  mouth  of  Joel  was  to 
your  sons  and  your  daughters.  The  miraculous  gifts  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  were  not  given  only  to  the  Apostles  of 
Christ,  but  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  afterwards,  they 
were  poured  out  on  the  assembled  disciples,  both  men  and 
women,  and  hence  we  read  of  the  daughters  of  Philip 
prophesying,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit  being  poured  out  in 
all  His  fulness  on  the  whole  household  of  Cornelius. 

Dreams  of  old  were  given  to  others  than  prophets, 
and  when  so  given  required  an  explanation  from  those 
who  were  gifted  with  a prophetic  spirit.  Thus  when 
Pharaoh’s  officers  dreamed,  and  when  afterwards  Pharaoh 
himself  dreamed,  Joseph  was  instructed  to  interpret  the 
dreams  which  had  troubled  the  butler  and  baker,  and  the 
monarch  himself.  When,  again,  dreams  were  sent  to  Nebu- 
chadnezzar, Daniel  was  enabled  by  revelation  to  interpret 
the  dreams  of  the  king.  In  the  New  Testament  we  read 
of  dreams  sent  by  God  to  Joseph,  to  the  wise  men  from  the 
East,  and  to  the  wife  of  Pilate.  In  the  Old  Testament  we 
read  of  dreams  sent  to  Abraham,  to  Abimelech,  to  Jacob  on 
his  way  from  Beersheba  to  Haran,  to  Joseph,  to  Solomon  in 
Gibeon.  As  to  visions,  some  of  them  were  given  by  God  to 
men  in  sleep,  as  that  which  was  given  to  Saul  when  at  Damas- 
cus, a Divine  communication  of  Divine  light  and  the  Divine 
will  by  which  the  servant  of  God  sees  that  which  God  designs 
to  reveal  to  him  of  the  future.  Sometimes  this  revelation  is 
by  sight,  sometimes  by  words  without  seeing  Him  who 
speaks,  as  in  the  case  of  Samuel,  to  whom  the  Lord  called 
and  revealed  His  will,  but  to  whom  He  did  not  appear.2 


1 Juvenes  vestri  visiones  videbunt , 
i.  e.  revel ationes  divinas  atque  pro- 
pheticas  vere  intelligent.  Intelligen- 
tia  enim  est  opus  in  visione.  JEt 
seniores  vestri  somnia  somniabunt, 
i.  e.  revelationes  desuper  tempore 

somni  suscipient,  quando  propter 
quietem  virtutis  imaginative,  ac 
6ensum  exteriorum  aptior  est  anima  ad 


illuminationes  supernas.  Propter  quod 
in  lib.  Job  [xxxiii.  15,  16]  legitur,  Per 
somnium  in  visione  nocturna  . . aperit 
Pens  aures  virorum  et  erudiens  eos  in~ 
struit  disciplina.” — Dion.  Garth. 

2 “ Somnia  bona  sunt  quae  a Deo 
per  Angelos  bonos  immittuntur : 
quorum  interpretatio,  sicuti  etiam 
effectus,  a solo  Deo  est.  Ideo  non 
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(18)  And  on  my  servants  and  on  my  handmaid- 
ens I will  pour  out  in  those  days  of  my  Spirit ; and 
they  shall  prophesy . 

To  some  the  grace  is  imparted  silently  in  dreams  of  the 
night  or  in  visions  by  day ; to  others  it  is  openly  poured 
out,  as  on  the  disciples  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  This  gift 
was,  as  we  have  seen,  not  confined  to  men,  since  we  read  of 
the  daughters  of  Philip  who  prophesied. 

And1  on  my  servants  and  on  my  handmaidens.  In  the 
Prophet  Joel  it  is  simply  the  servants  and  the  handmaids , the 
slaves  of  the  household.  Here,  since  in  Christ  there  are 
neither  bond  nor  free,  but  all  are  one  in  Christ,  the  Apostle, 
quoting  from  the  Septuagint,  varies  the  words,  and  speaks 
of  these  slaves  as  my  servants  and  . . my  handmaidens. 
Those  who  have  been  redeemed  from  slavery  to  Satan  are 
made  free  as  servants  of  Christ. 


(19)  And  I will  shew  wonders  in  heaven ■ above, 
and  signs  in  the  earth  beneath ; blood,  and  fire,  and 
vapour  of  smoke : 


Having  spoken  of  the  gifts  of  the  Spirit  poured  out  on  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  the  Prophet  at  once  goes  on  to  speak  of 
the  wonders  and  signs  which  shall  be  evidenced  in  the  last 
days,  the  time  which  will  precede  the  great  day  of  the  Lord, 
as  if  to  show  that  the  dispensation  ushered  in  by  these 
wonders  and  signs  will  endure  unto  the  end  of  time.  Indeed, 
we  know  that  the  self-same  wonders  which  were  given  at 
the  coming  of  Christ  and  at  His  ascension,  the  close  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  will  be  again  given  at  His  second 
coming,  for  He  shall  so  come  in  like  manner  as  ye  have  seen 
Him  go  into  heaven.  Thus,  as  angels  appeared  at  His  birth 
and  again  at  His  ascension,  so  will  it  be  at  His  second 
coming  to  j udge  the  quick  and  the  dead.2 


sunt  humanitus  per  artem  observanda 
somnia  ad  praecognoscenda  futura,  quia 
est  Deus  in  ccelo  revelans  mysteria,.  ut 
dicitur  apud  Danielem  [ii.  28].  Som- 
nia  vero,  quae  ex  affectu  vehementi 
aut  humore  aliquo,  aut  imaginatione 
prodeunt,  quia  caussam  suam  talia 
significant  non  autem  eventos  futuros  ; 
ideo  etiam  non  sunt  observanda.” — 
Salmeron. 

1 “Katy£  = t=:5|!  annexes  an  emphatic 


addition,  and  even  on.  The  Prophet 
declares  that  no  condition  of  men, 
however  ignoble,  would  exclude  them 
from  the  promise.” — Hackett. 

2 “ Sicut  res  olim  gestae  typus  sunt 
hujus  redemtionis ; ita  etiam  verba 
prophetarum,  quibus  eas  praedixerunt, 
duplicem  habent  sensum,  literaleni 
unum  qui  olim  in  typo  secundum 
literam  sed  imperfecte  impletus  est : 
mysticum  alterum,  qui  perfects  et  secun- 
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Blood  poured  out  at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  and  again, 
according  to  the  imprecation  of  the  Jews,  poured  out  upon 
them  and  their  children  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  as  well 
as  that  blood  which  flowed  so  copiously  in  the  early  perse- 
cutions which  followed  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The 
blood  of  Christ  poured  out  upon  the  cross  was  indeed  a sign — 

(1)  Because  it  is  not  usual  for  blood  to  flow  out  in  a 
stream  from  the  body  of  one  dying. 

(2)  Because  with  the  blood,  water  was  also  poured  out, 
which  is  a marvel  in  itself. 

Five  in  this  prophecy  refers  both  to  the  fall  of  Jerusa- 
lem and  that  of  which  it  was  a type,  the  judgment  to  come. 
Many  were  to  be  the  signs  by  fire,  as — 

(1)  The  efficacy  and  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
gives  warmth  to  the  soul  and  splendour  to  the  operations 
of  the  spirit. 

(2)  The  signs  of  His  power  in  blood  and  fire  which  were 
seen  in  the  martyrdom  of  His  servants  and  in  the  strength 
given  to  men  through  the  Spirit  to  confess  Christ  in  the 
midst  of  cruel  persecutions. 

(3)  The  falling  of  the  stars  from  heaven,  at  the  end  of  the 
world,  according  the  prediction  of  Christ  Himself. 

By  vapour  of  smoke  may  be  meant — 

(1)  The  blindness  of  the  Jews,  and  their  deeds  against 
the  truth,  during  the  time  of  their  blindness,  or 

(2)  The  conflagrations  which  shall  arise  from  the  opera- 
tions of  war  when  nation  shall  rise  against  nation  in  the 
last  days. 

God^s  judgments  are  preceded  by  these  wonders  in  heaven 
above  and  signs  in  the  earth  beneath,  and  hence  when  Christ 
bowed  His  head  on  the  cross,  we  read  that  the  rocks  were 
rent,  that  the  earth  quaked,  and  that  the  veil  of  the  temple 
was  rent  in  twain.  And  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged,  and 
in  the  end  conquered  and  destroyed  by  the  Romans, 
Josephus  remarks  on  the  wonders  and  signs,  the  0-77 //eta 
and  the  repara  which  preceded  its  fall. 


(20)  The  sun  shall  he  turned  into  darkness,  and 
the  moon  into  blood,1  before  that  great  and  notable 
day  of  the  Lord  come : 


dum  omnem  vim  et  energiam  literse  im- 
pletus  est  in  antitypo.  Qui  sensus  ple- 
rumque  inde  elucet,  quod  verba  secun- 
dum literalem  sensum  olim  impleta  in 
typo,  dilutb  admodum  sint  accipienda 
et  multo  augustius  quid  sonant,  quam 
olim  in  typo  impletum  fuit : Quod  in- 
dicium est,  omnem  hujus  prophetise 
ACTS.  VOL.  I. 


sensum  typicsit  ilia  impletione  non  esse 
exbaustum ; sed  alium  sublimiorem  ac 
augustiorem  sub  ilia  latere,  quem  Deus 
suo  tempore  revelaturus  est,  et  in  opere 
illo  redemtionis  secundum  omnem 
literae  vim,  ac  proprie  non  figurate,  im- 
pleturus.”; — Limborch. 

1 “ O i)\toQ  peTaarpafprjaerai  elg 
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As  at  the  crucifixion  of  Christ  the  sun  was  darkened,  not 
by  a natural  eclipse,  but  sup ernatur ally,  so  will  it  be  before 
the  day  of  judgment — then,  too,  the  moon  shall  be  red  as 
blood,  as  a presage  of  the  notable,  or  terrible,  or  glorious 
(eiTKpapr})  day  of  the  Lord,  that  is,  the  day  appointed  by  God 
for  judging  the  nations  of  earth. 

These  predictions,  though  they  have  their  final  and  com- 
plete fulfilment  at  the  day  of  the  general  judgment  of  man- 
kind, and  only  then,  yet  have  their  partial  fulfilment  in  the 
evils  which  befell  the  Jewish  people  at  the  time  of  their  capti- 
vity ; and,  again,  in  the  calamities  which  happened  to  them  at 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the  day  of  terrible  judgment  on  this 
rebellious  city,  which  was  in  itself  a type  of  the  terrors  of 
the  last  day.  These  signs  and  prodigies,  for  it  is  not 
miracles  merely  which  are  here  referred  to,  were  given — 

(1)  At  the  crucifixion  of  Christ,  when  the  sun  was  turned 
into  darkness,  when  the  earth  quaked  both  at  the  death 
and  resurrection  of  Christ,  and  the  rocks  were  rent,  when 
He,  the  true  Rock,  gave  up  the  ghost. 

(2)  At  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Romans  un- 
der Titus,  which  destruction  was  ushered  in  by  numerous 
wonders  and  portents.1 

(21)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  whosoever 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved. 

Whosoever  of  the  whole  human  race,  whether  Jew  or 
Gentile,  whether  bond  or  free,  whether  learned  or  unlearned, 
for  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  shall  call  upon  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  not  in  that  terrible  day  of  the  Lord,  but  now, 
before  that  day  has  come,  for  now  is  the  accepted  time , such 
an  one  shall  be  saved. 

Such  a call,  such  an  invocation  of  the  name  of  the  Lord,  is 
not  that  of  the  lips  only,  but  of  the  heart  and  affections, 
and  must  spring  from  an  earnest  love  to  Him  on  whom  we 
call.2  It  implies  real  belief  or  faith  in  Him,  for  how  shall 


(TKorog.  Hac  phrasi  Hebrsei  de- 
scribes solent  vel  eclipsin  solis,  vel 
spissas  nebulas,  quando  nebulis  spissis 
dies  in  noctem  videtur  mutari.  Kai  rj 
GtXrjvrj  tig  aifia.  se.  pereiTpacp^atTai 
luna  in  sanguinem  mutabitur.  Est  de- 
scriptio  eclipseos  lunaris,  ubi  nobis  ap- 
paret  luna  veluti  globus  sanguineus.” — 
J&osenmuller.  It  is  of  course  clear  that 
no  ordinary  eclipse  could  be  meant,  as 
this  would  be  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  and  so  be  neither  a wonder  nor 


a sign. 

1 “ ‘ Differt  rtpag  a (rripd(p  hoc  enini 
sumitur  etiam  pro  quo  libet  signo  extra 
miraculum;  at  repag  semper  sumitur 
pro portento  veXprodigio’  ( Mintert ).  A 
miracle  is  a diva  fug  as  wrought  by 
divine  power  ; a repag  is  a supernatural 
prodigy  ; a <rrjpe~io v is  a sign  or  cre- 
dential of  a mission  from  God.” — 
Wordsworth. 

2 “ og  av  ETriKa\k(7r]Tai.  Habet  ver- 
bum  i7riKaXuodai  in  literis  sacris  sig- 
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they  call  on  Him  in  whom  they  have  not  believed.  Only  to 
sucli  is  this  promise  given,  for  not  every  one  that  saith  unto 
Me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  but  he 
that  doetli  the  will  of  My  Father  which  is  in  heaven  ; but  to 
those  who  call  without  thus  believing  in  God  and  without 
doing  His  will  it  is  declared,  then  shall  they  call  upon  Me, 
bid  I will  not  answer  : they  shall  seek  Me  early,  but  they  shall 
not  find  me. 

Some  have  understood  these  words  to  contain  the  promise 
of  that  temporal  deliverance  which  was  wondrously  given 
to  the  Christian  Church  at  Jerusalem,  by  its  withdrawal  in 
safety  to  Pella,  before  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  thus  that  the 
words  shall  be  saved  mean  saved  from  the  dire  calamities 
which  befell  the  Jews.  Though  this  may  be  included  in  the 
promise,  since  the  great  and  terrible  day  of  the  Lord  was 
foreshadowed  in  the  judgment  which  fell  upon  the  for- 
saken city,  and,  therefore,  deliverance  from  this  temporal 
judgment  is  a type  of  that  other  and  greater  deliver- 
ance at  the  last,  yet  the  full  meaning  of  the  promise  has 
doubtless  reference  to  the  deliverance  from  the  wrath  to 
come,  the  prediction  of  that  blessedness  to  which  all  those 
who  call  in  faith  upon  God  shall  attain  in  the  great  and 
terrible  day.1 


(22)  Ye  men  of  Israel,  hear  these  words ; Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  a man  approved  of  God  among  you  by 
miracles  and  wonders  and  signs,  which  God  did  by 
Him  in  the  midst  of  you,  as  ye  yourselves  also  know : 


Ye  men  of  Israel — children  of  the  Patriarch,  though  not 
inheritors  of  the  faith  of  your  father  Israel — members  of 
those  families  to  whom  belong  the  prophets — ye  who  possess 
and  ought  to  know  the  oracles  of  God.2  Hear  these  words 
— hear  by  believing,  hear  so  as  to  believe.  In  the  use  of  these 
words  St.  Peter  calls  attention  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  truth  which  he  is  about  to  declare,  and  claims  the  at- 


nificationera  precationis  ardentis  im- 
plorantis  opemdivinam,et  non  fortuitara 
compellationem,  inquit  Camerarius. 
Heroditus  idem  verbum  de  iis  usurpat 
qui  spem  salutis  in  aliorum  ope  ponunt 
atque  ideo  eos  in  auxilium  vocant.” — 
Raphelius, 

1 “ Le  vrai  culte  n’est  plus  attache  a 
un  peuple.  Le  cliristianisme  est  une 
religion  universelle.  Invoquer  le 
Seigneur,  c’est  ne  mettre  son  esperance 
qu’en  lui  et  n’attendre  que  de  lui  la 


grace  d.  faire  sa  yolonte.  Quelle  bonte 
de  Dieu  d’ avoir  ainsi  abrege  la  voye 
du  salut,  en  renfermant  tout  dans  la 
foy  et  dans  la  priere  !” — Quesnel. 

2 “ ’IcrparjXlTai  nomen  honoris,  quo 
gloriabantur  Judaei,  vide  2 Cor.  xi.  22. 
Ab  Israeli  yero,  non  a Jacobo  nomen 
ducebant,  quia  illud  a Deo.  ipso  tradi- 
t lm  Jacobo  dicitur  Gen.  xxxii.  28,  ut 
esset  gratiae  divinae  symbolum  ; v.  Kop- 
pius  in  epist.  ad  Eomanos  ix.  4.” — 
Kuinoel. 
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tention  of  his  hearers  to  that  which  concerned  them  so 
highly. 

The  Apostle  speaks  of  our  Lord  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth , 
using  the  name  by  which  the  Jews  recognized  Him.  There 
were  many  amongst  the  Jews  of  the  name  of  Jesus,  but 
Peter’s  words  concern  only  this  Jesus , as  he  afterwards 
calls  .Him . The  addition  of  Nazareth  is  one  of  humiliation, 
though  Peter  would  hardly  have  used  it  with  this  meaning. 
He  makes  use  of  it  simply  to  indicate  who  it  was  of  whom 
he  was  speaking.1 

In  the  previous  verse  the  Apostle  declares  that  whosoever 
shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord  shall  be  saved.  He  here 
proceeds  to  show  by  argument  who  the  Lord  is  on  whom 
they  are  to  call,  and  he  enforces  conviction  of  His  claim  to 
be  God,  one  with  the  Father,  by  these  considerations — 

(1)  From  the  wonders  and  miracles  which  He  wrought, 
and  appealed  to  in  attestation  of  His  claim  to  be  the  Mes- 
siah promised  afore  by  the  mouth  of  God  Himself. 

(2)  From  the  signs  and  portents  at  His  crucifixion,  apd 
also  those  which  attended  His  resurrection  from  the  grave. 

(3)  From  the  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost  given  by  Him 
according  to  His  promise  to  His  disciples,  which  gifts  were 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  bestow. 

(4)  From  prophecy,  since  only  in  Christ  were  the  pre- 
dictions of  Joel  as  well  as  David  fulfilled.  And  that  those 
to  whom  he  appealed  were  without  excuse  for  their  rejection 
and  crucifixion  of  Christ  St.  Peter  shows  by  reminding  them 
that  the  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs  which  God  wrought 
by  Him  were  done  not  only  on  their  behalf,  but  were  also 
wrought  in  the  very  midst  of  those  who  crucified  Him. 

The  force  of  those  miracles  and  wonders  and  signs , in 
which  three  words  are  expressed  the  origin,  the  effect,  and 
the  use  or  intent  of  these  mighty  works,2  was  to  mark  out 


1 “ Quoniam  vulgo  appellabatur  et 
cognominabatur  h loco  ipso,  tanquam 
qui  esset  obscurior,  ut  rem  exaggeret, 
ad  hunc  modum  loquitur,  Jesum  il- 
ium vulgarem  contemptibilemque,  etc. 
Eodem  respexerunt  fortasse  Angeli  re- 
suscitatum  nunciantes  [Mar.  xvi.  16] 
et  Christus  ipse  Saulum  inclamans  et 
vocans  [Act.  xxii.  8].  Quanquam  cog- 
nomen id  tributum  legimus  non  ab 
hominibus  tantiim  Judseis  [Act.  vi.  14], 
et  a Pilato  in  titulo  crucis  [Jo.  xix.  19], 
verum  etiam  a Dsemone  [Mar.  i.  24], 
et  a prophetis  [Mat.  ii.  23],  et  a dis- 
cipulis  [Luc.  xxiv.  19],  et  a Petro 


saepius  [Act.  iii.  6 ; iv.  10],  atque  a 
Paulo  aliquando  [Act.  xxyi.  9],  et  a 
Stephano  [Act.  vi.  14].” — Lorinus. 

2 “ Miracula  distinguuntur  per  signa 
et  prodigia  sive  portenta  et  per  vir- 
tutes.” — Th.  Aquinas.  Sum.  Sec.  qusest. 
clxxviii.  art.  1,  § 3. 

“ Miracles  are  called  dvvaptiQ,  be- 
cause they  are  wrought  by  divine 
power;  regard,  prodigies,  because  they 
appear  inexplicable  to  men ; m&orjptla, 
signs , because  they  attest  the  character 
or  claims  of  those  who  perform  them, 
2 Cor.  xii.  12.  See  Olshausen  on 
Matt.  viii.  1 —Hackett. 
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Christ  as  a man  approved  of  God,  demonstrated  and  mani- 
fested before  the  eyes  of  the  people  as  that  very  Messiah 
who  was  to  save  the  people  from  their  sins.1 

(23)  Him,  being  delivered  by  the  determinate 
counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God , ye  have  taken, 
and  by  wicked  hands  have  crucified 2 and  slain : 

Those  who  most  offended  God  by  the  murder  of  His 
Son  were  yet  fulfilling  His  counsel,  and  doing  according 
to  his  foreknowledge.  These  words  have  not  the  same 
meaning — the  will,  or  counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  are 
not  the  same.  By  the  first,  /3oi>A?j,  is  meant  His  eternal 
purpose,  by  the  latter,  irpo-yvoio-is,  the  omniscience  by  which 
all  things  are  foreseen  and  remembered.  The  murder 
which  the  Jewish  people  and  rulers  had  determined  on,  and 
which  He  knew  they  would  do.  He  did  not  avoid  or  prevent. 
Here  was  His  own  foreknowledge  shown,  but  this  had  no 
relation  to  the  sin  of  the  Jews  in  the  murder.  God  forbids 
every  sinful  action.  He  does  not  always  prevent  such  sinful 
actions,  nor  overrule  the  free  will  of  His  creatures. 

From  our  ignorance  of  the  nature  of  God,  and  the  general 
limitation  of  our  intellectual  faculties,  we  cannot  determine 
the  boundary -line  between  His  foreknowledge  and  power. 
We  can  yet  see  that  there  is  a line  of  demarcation.  As  to 
ourselves,  because  we  are  imperfect,  we  know  imperfectly, 
but  with  greater  or  less  degrees  of  conviction,  that  certain 
things  will  happen,  but  such  knowledge  is  in  no  sense  the 
cause.  God,  who  is  perfect,  must  needs  know  perfectly 
that  such  things  will  take  place,  but  there  is  in  neither  case 
any  necessary  connection  between  knowledge  and  the  mo- 
tive cause  of  action.  All  we  can  be  sure  of  is,  that  He  fore- 
sees and  could  prevent  that  which  yet,  for  reasons  unknown 
to  us.  He  permits. 

Him  being  delivered — by  whom  is  not  expressed.  Fie  was 
delivered  to  the  Jews  by  the  Father  when  He  was  sent  into 
the  world.  He  delivered  Himself  into  their  hands  when  by 
the  exercise  of  His  power  He  might  have  avoided  the 
danger  which  threatened  Him,  or  escaped  out  of  the  hands 
of  those  who  sought  His  life.  Fie  was  delivered  to  the  Jews 

1 airo  tov  Qeov  a.7rodtSsiyfxevov — to  crucify,  it  is  well  to  mark  the  change.” 

“ Approbatus  ille  a Deo  dicitur,  cui  — Sharpe.  “ The  harshness  and  un- 
Deus  auctoritatem  dedit.” — Hardouin.  worthiness  of  the  deed  are  strongly  set 

2 “ 7rpo(T7rri^avTtQ  aveiXare:  have  forth  by  a word  expressing  the  mechan- 
nailed  up  and  slain.  One  is  almost  as  ical  act  merely,  having  nailed  up,  as  in 
literal  as  the  other,  but  as  the  writer  contrast  with  the  former  clause  from 
has  not  used  the  usual  word  aravpouj,  ’irjoovv  to  vpwv.” — Alford. 
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by  His  own  disciple.  He  was  delivered  to  tbe  Romans  to 
be  put  to  death  by  the  chief  priests  and  rulers  and  the  whole 
nation  of  the  Jews.1  St.  Peter  seems  to  have  introduced 
this  word — 

(1)  As  though  in  anticipation  of  an  objection,  that  had 
Christ  been  thus  almighty  the  Jews  could  not  by  violence 
have  taken  and  crucified  Him.  He  shows  that  Christ  was 
delivered,  that  He  delivered  Himself  into  their  hands. 

(2)  In  order  to  afford  some  consolation  to  the  perpetrat- 
ors of  so  great  a sin,  as  Joseph,  the  type  of  our  Blessed 
Lord,  lightened  the  bitterness  of  his  brothers’  self-reproach 
— Be  not  grieved,  nor  angry  with  yourselves,  that  ye  sold  me 
hither : for  God  did  send  me  before  you  to  preserve  life. 

By  wicked  hands  have  crucified.  St.  Peter  leaves  it  in- 
determinate as  to  whom  these  words  apply.  He  is  usually 
understood  to  mean  the  Gentiles,  the  Romans,  who  actually 
nailed  our  Lord  to  the  cross.  His  words,  however,  include  all 
those,  J ew  as  well  as  Gentile,  who  caused  or  assisted  at  His 
death.  Whom  ye  have  crucified  by  means  of  the  wicked 
hands  of  others. 

In  the  mystery  of  the  surrender  of  Our  Blessed  Lord  to 
be  crucified,  let  us  remember  that  though  man  designed 
that  which  was  evil,  God  turned  it  into  good ; and  that  in 
this,  though  man’s  evil  was  not  the  less,  yet  the  bounty 
and  love  of  God  was  made  the  more  evident.2 


(24)  Whom  God  hath  raised  up,  having  loosed 
the  pains  of  death:  because  it  was  not  possible  that 
He  should  be  holden  of  it. 


St.  Peter  would  impress  upon  those  who  heard  him  that 
the  hand  of  the  Father  was  in  all  that  was  done.  He  it  was 
who  approved  or  demonstrated  Christ  to  be  the  Messiah. 
He  it  was  who  wrought  wonders  and  miracles  and  signs  in 


attestation  of  this.  He  it  was 

1 “ Traditus  est  Christus  a Patre  et 
a seipso,  ut  homines  redimeret : a 
diabolo  ut  redemptionem  impediret  et 
traditores  in  peccatum  trakeret : a Juda 
per  avaritiam : a Judeeis  per  invidiam : 
a Pilato  per  timorem,  ne  parum  videre- 
tur  Csesaris  amicus,  atque  adeo  de  suo 
loco,  atque  existimatione  caderet.” — 
Sanchez. 

2 “ Deus  quidem  morte  filii  sui  voluit 
m undum  salvare,  sed  J udsei  non  salvare 
mundum  sed  perdere  Christum  statuer- 


who  by  His  counsel  delivered 

unt.  Sic  alibi  in  Genesi  legimus  Joseph 
fratribus  suis  dicentem:  Non  vestro 
consilio  sed  Dei  voluntate  hue  missus 
sum.  Sed  hoc  non  excusat  fratres 
ipsius,  quia  ipsi  nihil  tale  cogitaverant. 
Unde  in  eodem  libro  Joseph  illis  loqui- 
tur : Vos  cogitastis  malum  de  me,  sed 
Deus  vertit  illud  in  bonura.  Ergo 
malitia  impiorum  excusanda  non  est, 
sed  predicanda  et  laudanda  est  bonitas 
Dei,  qui  malitiam  impiorum  in  piorum 
commodum  \ertit.”  —iJUofmeister. 
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Christ  to  death.  He  it  was  who  raised  Him  up  and  loosed 
the  pains  of  death. 

He  was  raised  up  in  that  flesh  which  they  contemned,  in 
that  body  of  humiliation  which  was  an  offence  to  so  many 
of  them.  God  hath  raised  Him;  that  is.  He,  who  is  God, 
raised  His  human  nature  from  the  grave,  according  to  His 
own  words — I have  power  to  lay  it  down , and  I have  power 
to  take  it  again  ; and,  again,  Destroy  this  temple , and  in  three 
days  I will  raise  it  up,  when  we  know  that  He  spake  of 
the  temple  of  His  body. 

Having  loosed  the  pains  of  death  for  us,  and  in  His  own 
person  also.  He  has  for  us  loosed  those  pains  by  His  resur- 
rection, since  in  His  rising  He  has  given  to  us  an  assurance 
and  pledge  of  our  own  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  thus 
has  taken  away  the  pain  of  the  separation  of  soul  and  body. 
For  if  He  could  not  be  holden  of  death,  we  must  remember 
that  in  this  He  is  our  first-fruits,  and  His  resurrection  the 
pattern  of  our  own.1 

These  pains  in  which  He  could  not  be  holden  were  bonds, 
and  are  so  translated.  By  these  bonds  of  death  He  could 
not  be  holden,  since  He  was  the  Life  itself.  He  by  whom 
the  whole  power  of  death  was  to  be  broken.  It  was  not 
possible  that  He  should  be  so  holden,  since  He  was  the  strong- 
man who  was  to  overcome  all  enemies  of  God  and  man,  and 
because  it  had  been  foretold  by  God  through  the  mouth  of 
the  prophets  that  He  was  to  arise  from  the  tomb,  and  thus 
show  Himself  the  conqueror  of  death.2 


(25)  For  David  speaketh  concerning  Him,3 1 fore- 
saw the  Lord  always  before  my  face,  for  He  is  on 
my  right  hand,  that  I should  not  be  moved  : 


St.  Peter  here  shows  from  the  Psalm  which  he  quotes 
that  to  be  uninjured  by  death  and  the  grave  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  Him  who  was  of  old  promised  to  David  as 


1 “ Simplicius  est  et  textui  con- 
formius : ut  ad  Christum  ipsum,  quod 
hie  dicitur,  referatur:  quia  per  resur- 
rectionem,  ab  inferni  seu  mortis  dolor- 
ibus  solutus  est,  id  est,  morti,  quae 
puma  qusedam  est,  exemptus  et  vitse 
restitutus ; quia  secundum  prophetarum 
vaticinia,  et  patris  teterni  decretum, 
non  debuit  diu  in  morte  detineri.” — 
Estius. 

2 “Vox  a idtv  h.  1.  respondet  hebraico 

Vah  quod  proprie  funem,  vinculum 


denotat,  deinde  vero  ad  dolores  partus 
et  dolores  gravissimos  transfertur,  '2 
Sam.  xxii.  6 ; Psal.  xviii.  5,  6.  Sed 
h.  1.  wdTvtQ,  vincula  denotare  videntur, 
quibus  etiam  verba  \6eiv  atque  Kparurr- 
6ai  optime  conveniunt,  ad  dolores  au- 
tem  transferri  non  possunt.” — Rosen- 
miiller. 

3 “ De  eo.  Ita  Syrus,  puta  de 
Christo.  Vel  in  eum,  id  est,  in  persona 
ejus,  ait  Cajetan.  David  enim  in  Christi 
persona  hsec  dixit.” — Corn,  d Lapide. 
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the  King  of  Israel,  and  that  David  in  this  Psalm  was  ex- 
pressly speaking  of  Christ.1 

I foresaw,  that  is,  saw  before  me,  vividly,  the  Lord,  and 
by  this  was  sustained  in  my  agony  in  the  garden  and  on 
Calvary.2  True  are  these  words  also  of  His  followers,  for 
nothing  more  emboldens  us  in  the  midst  of  danger  than  the 
consciousness  of  Cod’s  presence.  For  He  is  on  my  right 
hand,  near  to  assist,  and  ever  ready  to  help  His  people  in 
danger.  So  that  in  no  possible  danger  by  which  we  can 
be  menaced  is  He  not  present  and  able  to  deliver  us,  as  He 
was  present  with  and  able  with  twelve  legions  of  angels  to 
deliver  His  Only  Begotten  Son  from  the  hands  of  His 
persecutors. 

(26)  Therefore  did  my  heart  rejoice,  and  my 
tongue  ivas  glad ; moreover  also  my  flesh  shall  rest 
in  hope : 


In  the  Hebrew  it  is  my  glory,  in  the  Septuagint,  from 
which  St.  Peter  quotes,  it  is  my  tongue.  In  the  Prayer- 
Book  version  this  clause  reads,  “ I will  give  praise  with 
the  best  member  that  I have.”  The  tongue  may  be  called 
the  (c  glory  ” of  man,  as  it  is  “ the  best  member  ” that  he 
has.  Thus,  awahe  up,  my  glory  ; that  is,  my  tongue — awake, 
lute  and  harp  ; again,  I will  sing  and  give  praise,  even  with 
my  glory ; when  in  the  Prayer-Book  version  it  is,  ff  I will 
sing  and  give  praise  with  the  best  member  that  I have.”3 
Therefore  did  my  heart,  that  part  which  comprises  the 
will  and  the  reason  of  man,  rejoice  with  the  knowledge  that 
the  Father  was  my  defender,  and  ever  present  on  my  right 


1 “In  Acts  xiii.  36  St.  Paul  too 
denies  the  applicability  of  that  passage 
to  David,  and  insists  on  its  exclusive 
reference  to  the  Messiah.  We  may 
conclude,  therefore,  that  they  regarded 
the  entire  Psalm  as  Messianic ; for  we 
have  in  it  but  one  speaker  from  com- 
mencement to  end,  and  in  other  respects, 
such  a marked  unity  of  thought  and 
structure,  that  it  would  he  an  arbitrary 
procedure  to  assign  one  part  of  it  to 
David  and  another  to  Christ.” — 1 Tac- 
kett. 

2 “ David  enim  dicit  in  Eum , id  est 
de  Christo,  itaquod  verba  sequentia  ad 
literam  in  Christi  persona  dicuntur 
providebam  Dominum  coram  me  semper, 
id  est,  Ego  nt  homo,  Deum  jugiter 

intuebar,  atque  in  omnibus  provide 


coram  Eo  conversahar.  Nam  anima 
Christi  a primo  suae  creationis  instanti, 
vidit  Deum  per  speciem  tam  clare  ac 
incessanter,  ut  modo  quoniam  a dex- 
teris  est  mi  hi,  id  est,  in  omnibus  gra- 
tiose  mihi  assistit,  secundum  illud  Esa. 
Ecce  Dominus  Deus  auxiliator  meus 
1.  g.  [i.  e.  L.  ix.].  Ne  commovear , id 
est  a via  aequitatis  et  veritatis  usquam 
recedam  ; intantum  enim  affuit  naturae 
assumptae,  quod  peccare  nequivit.” — 
Dion.  Carthusianus. 

3  “ This  paraphrase  of  the  word 
glory  was  very  appropriate  on  the  day 
of  Pentecost,  when  in  a special  manner 
the  tongues  of  the  apostles  were  made 
instruments  for  declaring  God’s  glory 
in  the  world,  and  of  promoting  their 
own  glory  in  heaven.” — Wordsworth. 
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hand,  and  my  tongue  was  glad.  The  heart  within  and  the 
tongue  without  are  here  represented  as  rejoicing  in  the 
consciousness  of  the  presence  of  God.  Moreover  also  My 
flesh , because  it  shall  share  in  the  resurrection,  in  the  future 
glory  and  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,  shall 
rest  in  hope. 


(27)  Because  thou  wilt  not  leave  my  soul  in  hell , 
neither  wilt  thou  suffer  thine  Holy  One  to  see  cor- 
ruption. 


In  the  Hebrew  it  is  the  Gracious  One,  instead  of  the 

Holy  One — 

(1)  The  Gracious  One , the  Giver  of  all  grace,  the  channel 
through  which  Divine  grace  is  given  to  man. 

(2)  He  on  whom  the  good  pleasure  of  the  Father  for  ever 
rests. 

Thou  wilt  not  leave  My  soul  in  hell , in  the  place,  that  is, 
of  departed  spirits,  neither  wilt  Thou  suffer  Thy  Holy  One , 
that  is,  the  flesh  which  is  holy  through  union  with  Thee,  to 
see  corruption.1  Because  of  the  hypostatic  union  of  the 
Divine  nature  with  the  flesh,  which  He  took  in  the  womb  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  ChrisFs  flesh  in  the  tomb  was  preserved 
from  becoming  corrupt.  He  had  indeed  suffering  flesh,  but 
flesh  which  was  preserved  from  this  form  of  suffering  by 
the  presence  of  Divinity.2 

The  word  see  is  extended  to  all  experience  by  means  of 


1 “ Non  sanctificatum  corpus,  per 
quod  alii  sanctificandi  sunt,  corrumpi 
patieris,” — S.  Augustine  in  Fs.  xvi. 

2 “ Animam  meam.  Nam  Christus 
anima  descendit  ad  inferos,  prsecipue 
ad  earn  partem,  quam  Sinum  Abrabse 
evangelium  vocat  ad  solvendos  inferni 
Patrum  dolores  eosque  liberandos. 
Nempe  ut  victor  non  ut  debitor.  Undo 
duo  Me  sunt  insignia  recentiorum  errata. 
Primum  quod  Vise,  seol,  pro  sepulchro, 
cbm  proprie  infernum  animarum  sig- 
nificat.  Secundum,  quod  animam  pro 
corpore  et  ut  Beza  loquitur  pro  ca- 
davere  accipiant,  indocte  allegantes, 
Lev.  xxi.  1,  nam  illie  et  similibus 
locis  paucis  ©ea  nepbesb,  i.  e.  anima 
non  pro  corpore  sed  per  synecdocben 
pro  homine  mortuo  vel  potius  per 
metonymiam  pro  bominis  mortui  fu- 
nere  suraitur,  pro  cujus  anima  fiebat 


supremum  illud  officium,  ubi  est  mys- 
terium  curse  antiquse  vivorum  pro  mor- 
tuis  et  mortuorum  animabus.  Moses 
enim  animam  appellat  officium  supre- 
mum peractum  pro  mortuo,  neque 
respicit  corpus  sive  cadaver,  quoniam 
ejus  causa,  ilia  parentalia  non  tarn 
solenniter  fuissent  peracta.  Ob  animam , 
inquit,  ne  contaminetur  sacerdos  [Lev. 
xxi.  1],  id  est,  ob  hominis  mortui  funus 
et  exequias,  in  quibus  pro  anima  ejus 
parentabatur  et  iteram  Incisionem  ob 
animam  non  facietis  in  came  vestra 
[Lev.  xxix.  28],  ubi  Onkelos,  ‘lsesion- 
em  pro  mortuo  ne  faciatis  in  carne 
vestra  ’ : et  noster,  super  mortuo  ne 
incidatis  carnes  vestras,  id  est,  pro 
mortui  anima.  Nam  bis  locis,  ubi  dixi, 
anima  non  simpliciter  significat  mor- 
tuum  sed  animam  mortui  pro  qua  ista 
peragebantur.” — Gennebrard  inPs.  xv. 
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the  senses.1  Thus  of  Simeon  it  was  said,  He  should  not  see 
death  before  he  had  seen  the  Lord’s  Christ ; and,  again,  If  a 
man  keep  My  saying , he  shall  never  see  death.  In  a similar 
way  we  read  in  several  places  in  Holy  Scripture  of  tasting 
death.  The  same  use  of  the  senses  to  imply  spiritual  ap- 
prehension or  joy  is  common  throughout  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

(28)  Thou  hast  made  known  to  me  the  ways  of 
life ; thou  shalt  make  me  full  of  joy  with  thy  counte- 
nance. 

Thou  hast  made  known  to  Me — Thou  hast  raised  Me  up 
from  the  dead,  and  restored  Me  again  to  life.  Thou  shalt 
fill  Me  with  the  joy  of  Thy  countenance , when  I sit  for  ever  at 
Thy  right  hand. 

The  ways  of  life  to  the  Christian  are — 

(1)  That  way  in  which  his  Master  preceded  him,  the  re- 
surrection and  glorification  of  the  body. 

(2)  The  way  in  which  He  keeps  us  by  preserving  us  in 
the  faith,  by  keeping  before  us  His  example,  by  inspiring 
us  with  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  by  means  of  which  we 
are  united  as  living  members  to  Him  who  is  the  life. 

As  resurrection  to  immortality  is  the  way  to  everlasting 
life,  so  was  this  way  opened  by  Him  who  rose  from  the 
tomb  after  His  crucifixion,  and  in  Him,  who  is  our  Repre- 
sentative, to  all  others  who  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  Him 
who  is  the  first-fruits  of  them  that  slept.2 

Thou  shalt  make  Me  full , in  My  whole  human  nature  of 
body  and  soul,  with  the  joy  of  Thy  countenance , as  in  My 
Divine  nature  I am  ever  full  with  the  joy  and  gladness  which 
flows  from  My  union  with  Thee. 

(29)  Men  and  brethren , let  me  freely  speak  unto 
you  of  the  patriarch  David , that  he  is  both  dead  and 
buried , and  his  sepulchre  is  with  us  unto  this  day. 

Men  and  brethren.  He  addresses  them  as  those  who 
were  his  brethren  after  the  flesh,  as  children  of  Israel 

1 “ Videre,  i.  e.  sentire,  experiri.  Est  literal  application  to  David  himself, 

catechresis  : visits  enim  omnium  sen-  who  was  at  once  a type  and  spiritually, 
suum  nobilissimus,  pro  quolibet  sensu  as  an  elect  of  God,  a member  of  Christ, 
ponitur  in  scriptura  : hie  pro  tactu  What  was  true  of  him  as  a type  is  true 
ponitur.” — Corn,  a Lapide.  in  a fuller  and  higher  sense  of  the 

2 “ Though  St.  Peter  interprets  the  antitype  ; and  what  is  true  of  Christ  as 
Psalm  throughout  as  directly  and  as  the  Head,  is  true  by  implication  and 
primarily  applicable  to  Christ,  this  communication  of  each  and  all  His 
does  not  exclude,  however,  a true  and  members.” — Cook. 
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equally  with  himself,  and  invites  them  to  become  brethren 
and  partakers  of  the  same  spiritual  privileges  which,  he 
possessed  in  Christy  the  seed  promised  aforetime  to  the 
patriarch  Jacob,  the  common  parent  of  all  Israelites.  And 
in  naming  David  he  calls  him  a patriarch  as  the  ancestor  of 
the  kings  of  Judsea,  as  one  also  to  wThom  the  promise  of  the  saimeron. 
Messiah  had  been  made/  and  to  whom  it  had  been  declared  Tmnus. 
that  Christ  should  sit  on  his  throne. 

His  sepulchre  is  with  us,1  therefore  the  words  already 
quoted  could  not  apply  to  David,  since  he  had  been  buried  ; Corn,  k Lap. 
it  is  with  us,  therefore  he  has  not  risen,  and  his  flesh  has 
seen  corruption.  His  sepulchre  is  with  us.  He  is  still 
lying  buried  on  Mount  Sion,  where  most  of  the  kings  of 
Judah  were  buried.  His  body,  therefore,  was  not  one  of  Hackett. 
those  which  rose  at  the  time  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  word  saints,  indeed,  is  appropriated  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment to  those  who  believed  in  the  Incarnate  Saviour  and  Hardouin. 
followed  Christ. 

(30)  Therefore  being  a prophet,  and  knowing  that  25“-3yii- 
God  had  sworn  with  an  oath  to  him,  that  of  the  lXSS 
fruit  of  his  loins,  according  to  the  flesh,  he  ivould 
raise  up  Christ  to  sit  on  his  throne;  (31)  He  seeing 
this  before  spake  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ,  that 
his  soul  was  not  left  in  hell,  neither  his  flesh  did  see  SA.1®. 
corruption. 

Being  by  the  acknowledgment  of  all  a prophet,  it  was  no 
marvel  that  he  should  foresee  and  declare  that  which  was 
to  happen  so  long  time  after,  and  should  speak  of  Him  to  Calvin, 
whom  the  Lord  God  shall  give  . . the  throne  of  His  father 
David  : that  is,  the  spiritual  rule  over  the  Church  of  God  Luke  i.  32. 
which  was  typified  in  the  rule  which  David  had  over  the  Corn.  & Lap. 
people  of  God.2 


1 Though  the  tomb  of  David  was 
known  at  this  time,  its  situation  is  now 
uncertain.  It  is  generally  believed  to 
be  under  the  accumulated  debris  on 
Mount  Zion,  that  is,  the  city  of  David 

(1  Kings  ii.  10),  where  most  of  the 
succeeding  kings  of  Judah  were  buried. 
It  was  pointed  out  on  the  return  of  the 
captives  from  Babylon,  Neh.  iii.  16. 
Josephus  tells  us  that  it  was  pillaged 
by  J ohn  Hyrcanus,  the  High  Priest, 
who  took  from  it  much  treasure  de- 
posited there  by  Solomon.  Another 


portion  of  the  sepulchre  was  opened  by 
Herod  the  Great,  who  took  from  it  a 
large  booty  (Joseph.  Ant.  vii.  15,  3; 
xiii.  8,  4;  xvi.  7,  1).  In  the  time  of 
the  Emperor  Hadrian  the  tomb  of 
David  had  become  ruinous  (Dion.  Cas- 
sius, lxix.  14),  and  these  ruins  were  in 
existence  and  known  in  the  time  of  St. 
Jerome. 

2 “ Super  sedem  ejus—* Yocat  sedem 
David,  non  temporalem,  quam  Christus 
non  habuit  nec  spiritualem  quam  David 
non  habuit,  sed  spiritualem  significa- 
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John  xiv.  26; 
xv.  26 ; xvi. 
7,  13. 

Acts  i.  4 ; v. 

31 ; x.  45. 
Eph.  iv.  8. 
Phil.  ii.  9. 
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Lorinus. 


John  ix.  22. 


Salmeron. 


Corn.  & Lap. 
Gorranus. 


(32)  This  Jesus  hath  God  raised  up,  whereof  we 
all  are  witnesses.  (33)  Therefore  being  by  the  right 
hand  of  God  exalted , and  having  received  of  the 
Father  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  he  hath  shed 
forth  this,  which  ye  now  see  and  hear. 


This  Jesus.  As  at  tlie  beginning  of  his  discourse  St. 
Peter  distinguishes  our  Lord  by  adding  of  Nazareth  to  His 
name,  so  here  he  adds  emphatically  this  to  His  name,  to 
remind  his  hearers  that  he  was  speaking  of  no  common 
man  who  bore  this  not  uncommon  name,  but  of  Him  whom 
God  had  demonstrated  to  be  the  same  of  whom  David  had 
spoken,  and  whom  they  had  seen  after  His  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  We  may  well  note  here  the  boldness  of 
Peter.  He  had  but  lately  through  fear  denied  Christ,  and 
the  Jews  had  decreed  that  whosoever  should  confess  Christ 
should  be  put  out  of  the  synagogue,  yet,  now  endued  with 
power  from  on  high  by  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
he  boldly  declares  before  the  people  this  most  unwelcome 
truth  respecting  Christ. 

Therefore  being  by  the  power  of  Godhead  exalted — for  this 
is  meant  by  the  right  hand  of  God — being  exalted  by  that 
power  by  which  He  triumphed  over  death  and  hell,  and  glo- 
riously rose  and  ascended  into  heaven ; that  is,  by  His  own 
power,  who  is  Himself  the  right  hand  of  the  Father,1  He 


tain  et  repraesentatam  in  ilia  temporali 
Davidis,  cujus  spiritualis  ilia  Davidis 
temporalis  erat  typas  et  vocabulum,  de 
qua  sede  praedixerat  Esaias : Super 
solium  David  et  super  regnum  ejus 
sedebit : ut  confirmet  illud  et  corroboret 
in  judicio  et  justitia  amodo  et  usque  in 
sempiternum  [Esai.  ix.  7].  Ubi  sedes 
hsec  Davidis  spiritualis  indicatur.  Sieut 
Petra,  Christi  figura  dicitur  ab  apostolo, 
Christus  [1  Cor.  x.  4].” — Salmeron. 

1 “ In  the  New  Testament,  when 
Christ  is  represented  as  sitting  at  the 
right  band  of  Divine  Majesty,  Heb.  i. 
3 ; or  at  the  right  hand  of  God,  [Acts 

ii.  33,  and]  Heb.  x.  12 ; or  at  the  right 
hand  of  the  throne  of  God,  Heb.  xii.  2 ; 
participation  in  supreme  dominion  is 
most  clearly  meant.  Compare  1 Pet. 

iii.  22 ; Rom.  viii.  34 ; Mark  xvi.  19 ; 
Phil.  ii.  6 — 11;  Eph.  i.  20 — 23.  At 
the  same  time,  the  comparison  of  these 
passages  will  show  most  clearly  that 
Christ’s  exaltation  to  the  right  hand  of 
God  means  His  being  seated  on  the 


mediatorial  throne  as  the  result  and 
reward  of  His  sufferings  (see particularly 
Phil.  ii.  6 — 11,  and  compare  Heb.  xii. 
,2) ; and  that  the  phrase  in  question 
never  means  the  original  dominion 
which  Christ  as  Logos  or  God  pos- 
sesses. The  sacred  writers  never  §peak 
respecting  the  Logos,  considered  simply 
in  His  Divine  nature,  as  being  seated  at 
the  right  hand  of  God ; but  only  of  the 
Logos  incarnate , or  the  Mediator,  as 
being  seated  there.  So,  in  Heb.  i.  3, 
it  is  after  the  expiation  made  by  the 
Son  of  God  that  He  is  represented  as 
seating  Himself  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Divine  Majesty.  And  that  this 
mediatorial  dominion  is  not  to  be 
considered  simply  as  the  dominion  of 
the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  as  such, 
is  plain  from  the  fact,  that,  when  the 
mediatorial  office  is  fulfilled,  the 
kingdom  of  the  Mediator  as  such  is  to 
cease.  1 Cor.  xv.  23 — 28.  Moreover, 
that  the  phrase  to  sit  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  does  not  of  itself  mean 
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hath  shed  forth  this,  the  miraculous  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
in  the  form  of  fire,  which  ye  have  seen,  and  the  gift  of 
tongues,  which  ye  all  hear ; that  which  ye  have  seen  in  the 
descent  of  the  tongues  of  fire  resting  on  the  head  of  the 
Apostles,  and  the  glory  which  irradiates  the  countenances  of 
these  His  messengers,  and  which  ye  hear,  in  the  tongues, 
and  in  the  grace  and  wisdom  and  boldness  with  which  the 
ignorant  and  unlearned,  and  so  lately  timid,  disciples  make 
known  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  truths  which 
yo  see  with  the  mind,  and  hear  in  the  words  of  men  inspired 
by  the  Spirit. 

And  in  speaking  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  promise  of  the 
Father,  and  as  shed  forth,  the  Apostle  at  once  declares  the 
greatness  of  the  gift,  and  the  lavishness  with  which  God 
had  given  it  to  men.  He  had  given  not  in  measure,  but  had 
poured  it  out  and  shed  it  forth  abundantly  upon  them. 


(34)  For  David  is  not  ascended  into  the  heavens  : 
hut  he  saith  himself,  The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord, 
Sit  thou  on  my  right  hand f 

The  dilemma  which  St.  Peter  presents  to  his  hearers  is 
this.  The  Prophet  David  in  this  place  is  either  speaking  of 
himself,  or  confessedly  of  the  Messiah ; but  he  is  not  speak- 
ing of  himself,  for  his  sepulchre  is  with  us,  he  is  yet  in  the 
tomb,  and  has  not  ascended  into  the  heavens,  therefore  it  must 
be  of  the  Messiah  that  he  is  here  speaking.  As  the  Apostle 
here  appeals  to  the  hundred  and  tenth  Psalm,  it  is  evident 
that  at  that  time  this  was  recognized  by  the  Jews  as  a 
prophecy  of  Christ. 

The  Lord  said  unto  my  Lord — unto  Christ,  who,  though 
according  to  the  flesh  David's  son,  was,  according  to  His 
Divine  nature,  David's  Lord.  But  not  only  so,  Christ  was 
David's  Lord  in  respect  to  His  human  nature.  For  though 
He  was  very  man,  He  was,  in  His  incarnate  nature,  Lord  of 
all  creation  by  right  and  title  of  the  Redemption  which 


original  divine  dominion,  is  clear  from 
the  fact,  that  Christ  assures  His  faith- 
ful disciples  they  shall  sit  down  with 
Him  on  His  throne,  even  as  He  sat 
down  with  the  Father  on  His  throne, 
Rev.  iii.  21.  It  is  exaltation,  then,  in 
consequence  of  obedience  and  suffer- 
ings, which  is  designated  by  the  phrase 
in  question.” — Stuart  on  the  Hebrews , 
Excursus  iv.  See  Fear  son  on  the  Creed, 
Art.  YI. 

1 Dixit  Do  minus  Domino  meo,  id  est, 


Pater  Filio  sede  a dextris  meis , id  est  in 
bonis  potioribus  secundum  naturam 
assumptam,  ita  quod  omni  sis  creaturse 
prselatus,  plenarie  glorificatus  et  divini- 
tate  prsecunctis  abundantius  fruens. 
Istud  dixit  Christo  homini  Deus  Pater 
in  Ascensione.  Secundum  divinitatem 
vero  Pater  ab  seterno  dixit  Filio,  sede  d 
dextris , id  est,  mihi  esto  sequalis  et  in 
ea  reside  majestate  qua  Ego.” — Dion. 
Carthusianus. 


Baxter. 


Acts  vi.  15. 

Salmeron. 

Lorinus. 


Gorranus. 


Ps.  cx.  1. 
Matt,  xxii.44. 
1 Cor.  xv.  25. 
Eph.  i.  20. 
Heb.  i.  13. 
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Corn.  & Lap. 


Salmeron. 


Ps.  xvi.  11. 


Heb.  i.  3. 


Heb.  viii.  1. 


Matt,  xxviii. 
18 

Ps.  xx.  6. 

Ps.  lxxxix. 
13. 


Matt.  xxvi. 
64. 


Whitby. 


Rom.  xiv.  9, 
10. 


He  wrought,  and  by  the  hypostatic  union  of  man  with 
God,  in  which  He  exceeded  all  men  and  all  angels,  Lord  of 
all  mankind,  and  therefore  Lord  of  David.  To  Him,  on  His 
ascension  in  triumph  into  heaven,  the  Lord , the  Father, 
said  . . Sit  Thou  on  my  right  hand.  Sit  on  my  right  hand  by 
reigning  with  Me ; sit  in  rest  after  the  work  of  redemption 
which  Thou  hast  accomplished,  and  after  the  sufferings  on 
the  cross  which  Thou  hast  endured  ; sit , that  Thou  mayst 
judge  the  people.  Then  mayst  Thou  reverse  the  humilia- 
tion which  Thou  hast  suffered  in  the  flesh : the  ignominy 
which  Thou  enduredst  on  the  cross  and  by  standing  to  be 
judged  before  the  tribunals  of  earth.  Sit  Thou  on  my  right 
hand} 

The  phrase  the  right  hand  imports — 

(1)  The  unspeakable  felicity  into  which  Christ’s  human 
nature — for  it  is  of  Christ  as  Incarnate  that  this  is  said — 
and  as  the  reward  of  His  human  sufferings — had  now  en- 
tered, for  in  Thy  'presence  is  fulness  of  joy ; at  Thy  right 
hand  there  are  pleasures  for  evermore. 

(2)  The  glorious  majesty  to  which  He  had  reached. 
Thus  God’s  right  hand  is  spoken  of  as  the  right  hand  of  the 
Majesty  on  high  ; and  Christ  is  said  elsewhere  to  be  an  High 
Priest , who  is  set  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne  of  the 
Majesty  in  the  heavens. 

(3)  That  fulness  of  power  with  which  He  is  invested  who 
has  declared  that  all  power  is  given  unto  me  in  heaven  and 
in  earth.  The  greatness  of  this  power  is  signified  by  the 
strength  of  His  right  hand.  Strong  is  Thy  hand , and  high 
is  Thy  right  hand  ; and  Christ  Himself  used  the  same  words 
when  He  said,  Hereafter  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting 
on  the  right  hand  of  power. 

(4)  Because  judges  sit  on  thrones  to  execute  judgment, 
and  He  has  now  become  the  judge  of  all  mankind,  there- 
fore is  this  sitting  down  connected  with  the  right  to  judge 
the  world.  To  this  end  Christ  both  died  and  rose  and  revived , 
that  He  might  be  Lord  both  of  the  dead  and  living  . . for  ive 
shall  all  stand  before  the  judgment-seat  of  Christ. 

(35)  Until  I maize  thy  foes  thy  footstool . 

Footstool  implies  complete  subjection,  whether  it  be 

1 u Sede  d dextris  meis.  Mecum  me  ut  homo  es,  et  in  coelo  ubi  dicitur 
regnando  et  quiescendo  et  potestatem  esse  Deus:  vel  in  potissimis  et  celsis- 
judicandi  accipiendo  post  crucis  igno-  simis  glorise  bonis  in  quantum  homo  et 
miniam  et  labores  et  postquam  omni  in  sequalitate  majestatis  per  omnia  in 
cum  impietate  judicatus  es  ad  mortem,  quantum  Deus.” — Salmeron. 

Et  ait,  a dextris , id  est,  secundus  post 
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servile  or  willing  subjection.  Those  who  resist  shall  yet 
become  subject,  aud  bring  about  His  will,  even  though 
they  know  not  the  joy  of  sonship  and  the  delight  which 
comes  from  ready  obedience.  Those  who  yield  to  His  call, 
and  turn  to  Him  as  their  Lord  and  God,  will  also  be  sub- 
ject, but  with  that  subjection  which  is  truest  freedom. 
Satan  will  be  cast  beneath  His  feet,  and  beneath  His 
feet  will  also  be  the  Magdalen,  happy  in  this,  that  being- 
once  an  enemy,  and  far  off  from  Him  by  reason  of  her  sins, 
she  has  been  brought  nigh  to  her  Lord  by  the  bonds  of 
penitential  love,  and  has  been  privileged  to  bathe  those  feet 
with  her  tears,  and  to  wipe  them  with  the  hairs  of  her  head. 

Until — Sit  with  me  even  whilst  Thine  enemies  rage 
against  Thy  rule,  sit  until  Thine  enemies  have  become  Thy 
footstool,  and  therefore  much  the  more  then.  The  words 
mean  not  sit  until  then,  but  only  until  that  time,  but  sit. 
Thou  at  rest,  even  now  whilst  Thine  enemies  are  still 
swelling  against  Thee.  This  is  in  accordance  with  so  many 
passages  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  Thus,  Lo,  I am 
with  you  always , unto  the  end  of  the  world , does  not  mean 
that  He  will  be  separated  from  His  people  then,  but  that 
He  is  with  them  even  now.  So  again.  Till  I come , give 
attendance  to  reading,  to  exhortation , to  doctrine,  does  not 
mean  that  those  duties  of  the  episcopate  were  to  be  neg- 
lected after  St.  Paul  had  joined  his  son  in  the  faith.1 

(36)  Therefore  let  all  the  house  of  Israel  know 
assuredly,  that  God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus , 
whom  ye  have  crucified,  both  Lord  and  Christ . 

In  these  words  does  St.  Peter  sum  up  his  whole  argu- 
ment. He  who  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth  has  now  ascended 
into  the  heavens : He  who  was  indeed  a man,  though  a 
man  approved  by  God  the  Father  by  wonders,  and  miracles, 
and  signs,  is  the  Messiah  of  whom  David  spake  of  old.  He 
who  had  not  where  to  lay  His  head,  is  now  received  into 
the  heavens,  and  is  both  Lord  and  Christ.  This  Saviour, 
predicted  aforetime  by  the  sure  word  of  prophecy,  you  have 
crucified.  Having  shown  His  majesty;  having  proved  Him, 
by  arguments  and  citations  which  they  accepted,  to  be  the 

1 “ to,  donee , non  significat,  quod  orbe  dominaberis ; quia  omnes  bostes 
eosque  dumtaxat  sessurus  sit  Cbristus  tibi  subjugabo.  Simile  est  Matt.  i.  25, 
ad  dexteram  Dei  quasi  deinceps  non  sit  Non  cog noscebat  earn  donee  peper it  Jilium 
sessurus  et  regnaturus ; sed  potitis  con-  suum,  q.  d.  B.  Virgo  non  concepit  ex 
trarium,  q.  d.  Sede  et  regna  apud  me  Josepho  quid  non  cognovit  earn  usque 
donee  omnes  hostes  tibi  subjiciam,  ad  partum ; multo  minus  cognovit  earn 
quando  longe  magis  sedebis  et  regna-  post  partum.” — Corn,  a Lapide. 
bis,  nam  non  tantum  apud  me,  sed  toto 


Lorinus. 
Corn,  d Lap. 

lorinus. 

Matt,  xxviii. 
20. 

1 Tim.  iv.  13. 
Acts  v.  31. 
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Corn.  & Lap. 


Estius. 

Lorinus. 

Zech.  xii.  10. 
Luke  iii.10. 
Acts  ix.  6 ; 
xvi.  30. 


Chrysostom. 

Rom.  x.  17. 
Stier. 

Eccl.  xii.  11. 
Heb.  iv.  12. 


Messiah,  the  Apostle  pierces  tlieir  hearts  with  this  charge.1 
He  who  was  and  is  all  this,  ye  have  not  received,  but  have 
rejected  and  have  crucified. 

God  hath  made  that  same  Jesus , the  God-man,  to  be  both 
Lord  and  Christ.  He  made  Him  Christ  when  He  anointed 
Him  with  the  Spirit  without  measure : He  made  Him  Lord’ 
of  mankind  by  right  of  the  redemption  which  He  purchased 
by  the  taking  to  Himself  our  nature,  and  suffering  in  our 
flesh.  As  God,  He  was  always  Lord ; as  man.  He  was  not 
Christ ; but  when  He  was  both  God  and  man,  then  was  He 
both  Lord  and  Christ .2 

(37)  Now  when  they  heard  this , they  were 
pricked  in  their  heart , and  said  unto  Peter  and  to 
the  rest  of  the  apostles , Men  and  brethren , what 
shall  we  do  ? 

In  this  effect  of  St.  Peter’s  speech  we  may  see  what 
great  things  are  done  by  gentle  means.  Gentleness  pricks 
deeper  than  violence  can.  It  inflicts  a keener  wound.  For 
this  end  it  was  that  St.  Peter  spake  with  such  tenderness  to 
those  who  had  put  the  Saviour  to  death.  He  mollifies  their 
spirit,  that  he  may  the  more  surely  wound  with  that  wound 
which  must  precede  repentance.3 

When  they  heard  this — This  is  the  road  to  faith,  for  faith 
cometh  by  hearing , and  hearing,  in  the  sense  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, means  obedience.  They  were  pricked  in  their  hearts — 
for  the  words  of  the  wise  are  as  goads , and  the  word  of  the  Lord 
is  quick  and  powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword. 
Those  who  had  so  lately  clamoured  for  their  Lord’s  death 


1 “ Habet  Christianus  concionator 
quem  concionando  imitetur,  docendi 
libertatera  moderatione  atque  prudentia 
sic  temperans,  ut  veritatis  aculeos  in- 
figat,  tamen  non  offendat : proferat  in 
medium  non  fabulas  non  res  a se  ex- 
cogitatas,  non  fucatam  orationem,  sed 
tanquavti  scriba  doctus  de  thesauro 
sacrarum  scripturarum  nova  et  vetera 
testimonia  [Matt.  xiii.  52],  quibus  divina 
mysteria  confirmet,  populo  annunciet 
scelera  eorurn  [Esa.  lviii.  1]  tandem 
illud  contendat,  omnes  adducere  ad 
Christum.” — Lorinus. 

2 “ Cyrillus  Alexandrinus  tractans 
quoque  prsesentem  locum,  docet  Chris- 
tum factum  Dominum  a Patre  ratione 

Humanitatis  quo  modo  etiam  posset 


dici  factus  Deus,  quia  id  tactum  est 
per  Incarnationem,  ut  ille  homo  Jesus 
sit  Deus  seu  ut  cum  humanitate  junga- 
tur  divinitas  et  sit  eadem  utriusque 
persona,  et  ut  sit  Dominus  ille  idem  qui 
homo : non  per  participationem  et 

gratiam,  sed  per  unionem  verbi  et 
carnis.” — Lorinus. 

3  “ Quatre  conditions  d’une  veritable 
conversion.  1.  S’instruire  des  verites 
de  l’Evangile  en  lisant  ou  en  eeoutant 
la  parole  de  Dieu.  2.  Avoir  la  coeur 
touche  et  penetre.  3.  S’adresser  a son 
pasteur,  ou  a ceux  qui  tiennent  sa  place. 
4.  S’abandonner  a leur  conduite  avec 
la  soumission  d’un  enfant  et  la  confiance 
d’un  frere.” — Quesnel . 
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were  themselves  pierced,  as  if  the  spear  which  pierced  His 
sides,  and  the  nails  which  were  driven  through  His  hands 
and  feet,  were  turned  back,  and  had  pierced  the  hearts  of  those 
who  had  so  lately  cried,  Crucify  Him.  They  were  con- 
scious that  they  had  said  He  was  a Samaritan,  and  had  a 
devil,  and  had  terrified  Pilate  into  giving  sentence  against 
one  whom  he  knew  to  be  innocent,  by  saying,  if  thou  let 
this  man  go,  thou  art  not  Caesar’s  friend,  and  had  clamoured 
for  His  death,  calling  out.  Crucify  Him,  Crucify  Him.  They 
recognized  now  also  the  words  and  meaning  of  the  Pro- 
phets. Here  we  have  the  first  steps  towards  salvation  in 
the  consciousness  of  sin  and  the  fear  of  deserved  punish- 
ment. In  this  agrees  both  the  teaching  of  the  Baptist  and 
that  of  Christ.  Repentance  is  first  required,  and  then  the 
acceptance  of  the  way  of  salvation.  Repent  ye.  . Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord } 

These  men,  let  us  note,  were  pricked  in  their  heart,  not  at 
the  sight  of  the  signs  and  wonders  wrought  by  the  Apostles; 
not  at  the  hearing  of  the  diverse  tongues  spoken  by  men 
unlearned ; but  by  the  preaching  of  Peter.  Signs  and  marvels 
did  but  prepare  their  hearts  to  receive  the  word,  and  the 
word  when  received  opened  their  hearts  to  confess  their 
sins.2 

Men  and  brethren — It  is  no  longer,  these  men  are  drunken 
with  new  wine.  Those  who  had  before  mocked  now 
address  the  Apostles  as  brethren,  using  the  same  word 
with  which  the  Apostle  had  saluted  them,  and  their  cry  is, 
what  shall  we  do  ? Though  conscious  of  their  great  sin,  in 
killing  the  Lord  of  life,  they  do  not  despair  as  Cain  or  as 
Judas  did,  but  they  turn  for  pardon  to  Him  who  can 
pardon,  and  they  ask  to  be  guided  into  the  way  of  life. 
That  His  murderers  did  not  despair,  that  they  did  not 
merely  give  way  to  grief  on  account  of  their  sin,  is  the 
answer  to  Christ’s  first  prayer  on  the  cross.  Father , forgive 
them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  That  in  their  peni- 
tence they  turned  to  Him  is  an  instance  of  the  meaning  of 
Christ’s  words,  I,  if  I be  lifted  up  from  the  earth , will  draw 
all  men  unto  me  ? and  again.  When  ye  have  lifted  up  the  Son 


1 “Hoc  est  prseeipuum  pastoris  of- 
ficium  ut  confracta  consolidet,  infirm  a 
sanet  et  ut  cum  mansuetudine  recipiat 
peccatores  a viis  suis  pessimis,  hoc 
est,  a vitiis  revertentes  et  resipiscere 
cnpientes : nec  quenquam  ob  pecca- 
torum  foeditatem  rejiciat,  quemadmo- 
dum  de  Christo  dicitur,  Tanquam 
pastor  gregem  suum  pascet  et  in  sinu 
ACTS.  YOL.  I. 


suo  levabit  agnos,  id  est,  imperfectos, 
fcetos  ipse  portabit  [Esa.  xl.  11].  Id 
etiam  Petrus  hie  facit,  neque  id  gra- 
vatim  : non  enim  differt,  nec  victim  as 
prsescribit,  sed  simpliciter  viam  salutis 
m onstrat . ’ ’ — Ferus, 

2 “Non  sufficit  miracula  nisi  Deus 
gratia  sua  interius  prsevemente,  corda 
convertat.” — Fromond. 
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of  Man,  then  shall  ye  know  that  I am  He.  They  had  lifted 
Him  up,  upon  the  cross,  and  now  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
His  mission  from  the  application  of  the  prophecies  respect- 
ing Him,  they  ask  of  the  Apostles  to  be  guided  to  do  that 
which  the  Crucified  required  of  them. 

How  brightly  does  His  mercy  shine  forth  in  this  ! How 
abundant  His  love  to  mankind  we  may  gather  from  the  mercy 
shown  to  those  who  had  rejected  and  slain  Him.  He  con- 
descended to  move  the  hearts  of  His  murderers  to  repent, 
and  then  accepted  them  on  their  repentance.  None  can 
doubt  as  to  Christ's  readiness  to  forgive  all  sins  after  this 
instance  of  His  readiness  to  forgive  His  murderers. 

(38)  Then  Peter  said  unto  them , Repent,  and  he 
baptized  every  one  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus 
Christ  for  the  remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost. 

St.  Peter  turns  to  all  and  addresses  every  one ; as 
all  had  been  in  one  way  or  another  guilty  of  His  death, 
most  of  them  by  clamouring  for  it,  some  by  consenting 
to  it,  he  tells  them  that  all  needed  to  repent.  Neither 
Pharisee  nor  publican,  neither  Jew  nor  Gentile,  neither 
male  nor  female,  neither  bond  nor  free,  are  passed  over 
in  the  Gospel  invitation,  and  to  all  adults  repentance 
and  baptism  are  necessary  for  their  admission  into  the 
Church  of  Christ  and  a state  of  salvation ; 1 to  all  it 
may  be  said,  except  ye  repent  ye  shall  all  likewise  perish. 
But  though  the  call  is  to  all,  yet  is  it  a personal  one,  each 
must  repent  for  himself,  each  be  baptized  for  the  remission 
of  his  own  sins , each  be  obedient  to  the  law  of  Christ,  if  he 
would  continue  among  His  true  and  loving  members. 

Repent.  By  this  word  the  Apostle  called  upon  the  people 
of  Jerusalem,  as  the  Church  still  calls  on  every  sinner,  to 
begin  the  work  of  conversion  to  God  by  sorrow  and  detest- 
ation of  past  sin,  coupled  with  a firm  resolution  of  abstain- 
ing from  sin  for  the  future.  This  penitential  sorrow, 
united  with  firm  faith  in  God  and  hope  in  His  promises,  is 
the  beginning  of  that  love  to  God  as  the  source  of  all 
righteousness,  which  is  required  in  every  adult  who  would 
rightly  receive  Christian  baptism.  Be  baptized.  The 

1 “ Nullus  hominum,  qui  sunt  arbitri  inus  homil.  150.  Modus  autem,  quo 
suse  voluntatis,  transit  ad  Christum,  ut  prima  hsec  pcenitentia  a timore  per 
incipiat  esse,  quod  non  erat,  nisi  eum  spem  ad  amorem  saltern  imperfectum 
poeniteat  fuisse  quod  erat.  Et  hsec  est  et  deinde  ad  peccati  ex  tali  amore  de- 
prima  poenitentia,  quam  Apostolus  Pe-  testationem  prosequitur,  describitur  a 
trus  hie'  prsecepit  Judseis,  ait  August-  Tridentino,  Sess.  6,  cap.  6.” — Fromond. 
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Apostle  speaks  of  this  without  explanation,  as  of  something 
which  was  known  to  all  who  heard  him.  Baptism  was  in 
use  amongst  the  Jews  on  the  reception  of  a proselyte,  the 
Baptist  had  commenced  his  mission  by  baptizing  those 
who  came  in  penitence  to  his  preaching,  and  the  Apostles 
of  Christ  received  converts  by  the  same  rite.  And  this 
baptism  was  administered  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ , that 
is,  with  that  baptism  which  Christ  himself  enjoined,  and  in 
the  mode  which  He  prescribed,1  when  He  commanded  His 
Apostles,  Go  ye  therefore , and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing 
them  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.  In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  that  of 
John  the  Baptist;  with  that  baptism  which  required  then, 
as  now,  a special  faith  in  the  Incarnate  Saviour,  and  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  He  who  was  crucified  was  yet  both  God 
and  Lord.  By  these  wards  then,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ, 
St.  Peter  does  not  state  or  prescribe  any  particular  form  of 
baptismal  words,  but  only  that  those  who  had  crucified  Him, 
and  were  now  repentant,  should  make  confession  that  He 
who  had  so  suffered  was  the  Messiah.2  In  Holy  Scripture 
this  word,  in  the  name,  signifies — - 

(1)  To  come  from  and  to  perform  the  duty  of  an  ambas- 
sador for  any  one.  Thus  for  instance  we  read,  I am  come 
in  my  Father’s  name,  and  ye  receive  me  not : if  another  shall 
come  in  his  own  name,  him.  ye  will  receive.  And  again,  The 
Comforter,  whom  the  Father  ivill  send  in  My  name,  He  shall 
teach  you  all  things,  and  bring  all  things  to  your  remembrance, 
whatsoever  I have  said  unto  you.  He  was  promised  to  the 
Church,  the  representative  of  Christ,  to  confirm  the  faith 
given  by  Christ. 

(2)  In  the  merits  and  for  the  sake  of  another,  as.  What- 
soever ye  shall  ash  the  Father  in  My  name,  He  will  give  it  you. 

(3)  In  the  virtue  and  power  given  by  another,  as  when 
the  disciples  cast  out  devils  in  the  name  or  power  of  Christ. 
Thus  the  rulers  and  elders  and  scribes  demand  of  Peter  and 
John  By  ivhat power,  or  by  what  name,  have  ye  raised  the  im- 
potent man  ? and  Peter  makes  answer,  that  they  had  done 
it  by  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  that  is,  by  His  power. 
And  the  same  use  of  these  words  occurs  in  the  Psalms  : 
Through  Thee  will  we  overthrow  our  enemies,  and  in  Thy  name 
will  we  tread  them  under  that  rise  up  against  us. 

1 “Non  baptismo  Joannis  sed  Christi,  illis  temporibus,  formse  baptismi  addi- 

qui  confertur  invocatione  Trinitatis,  di-  disse  nomen  Jesu  Christi  dicendo  : Ego 
condo  : Ego  te  baptizo  in  nomine  Patris  te  baptizo  in  nomine  Patris  et  filii  Jesu 
et  Filii  et  Spiritus  Sancti.” — Keno-  Cbristi  et  Spivitus  Sancti,  ut  huic  novo 
chius.  nomini  fidem,  amorem  et  reverentiam 

2 “Adde  fortasse  Apostolos  primis  conciliarent.” — Corn,  d lapide. 
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(4)  Name  is  often  used  for  person,  as,  The  name  of  the 
God  of  Jacob  defend,  thee,  that  is,  God  Himself  be  thy  defence. 

It  cannot  then  be  meant  by  these  words  that  the  Apo- 
stles, so  shortly  after  the  injunction  of  Christ  to  baptize  all 
converts  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost,  should  have  adopted  another  form  of  words  than  that 
so  commanded,  but  only  that  they  required  of  those  who 
were  baptized  a confession  of  faith  in  Christ,  of  reliance 
on  Christ,  and  trust  in  His  meritorious  sacrifice.1 2 

And  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Some 
have  understood  this  to  promise  all  the  newly  baptized, 
the  miraculous  gifts  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  such  as  the  power 
of  healing,  and  of  speaking  with  tongues ; but  this  can 
hardly  be  what  is  meant,  since  the  same  promise  is  made 
to  them  that  are  afar  off  also,  to  the  Gentiles  of  that  and  of 
all  future  time.  Again,  it  is  clear  that  the  extraordinary 
gifts  of  the  Spirit  were  not  poured  upon  all,  and  hence  the 
Apostle  asks,  are  all  apostles  ? are  all  prophets  ? are  all 
teachers  ? are  all  workers  of  miracles  ? have  all  the  gift  of  heal- 
ing ? do  all  speak  with  tongues  ? Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
promise  here  is  confessedly  of  that  sanctifying  grace  which  is 
given  in  baptism  ; and  as  it  seems,  also,  the  Spirit  of  wisdom 
and  of  understanding , the  Spirit  of  counsel  and  of  might,  the 
Spirit  of  knowledge  and  of  the  fear  of  the  Lord , which  is  im- 
parted at  confirmation.3  This  gift  followed  immediately 
upon  baptism  in  the  case  of  adults,  as  most  of  these 
converts  were.  In  this  was  doubtless  given  that  super- 
natural confirmation  of  the  faith  of  the  believers,  to 
strengthen  them  in  their  Christian  walk,  and  enable  them 
to  stand  unmoved  amidst  persecution,  as  well  as  those  gifts 
of  sanctification,  which  enabled  them  to  walk  uprightly  in 
the  midst  of  the  evil  around.3 


1 “ Sensus  est,  catechumenos  ante 
baptismum  et  nosse  et  profiteri  debere 
ea,  quse  de  nomine  Christi,  h.e.  per- 
sona, ofliciis,  statibus  Christi,  beneficiis 
ab  eodem  partis,  cognita  esse  debent 
illis,  qui  Christi  sacris  sint  imitandi. 
Ejusmodi  vero  professionem  ante  bap- 
tismum ab  adultis  requisitam  fuisse, 
patet  ex  Actor,  xxii.  18,  ubi  Christus 
Paulum  jubet  baptismum  recipere  in- 
vocato  ante  nomine  Domini.  Atque 
hanc  consuetudinem  observavit  Philip- 
pus,  iEthiopem  ilium,  Act.  viii.  27, 
memoratum  baptizaturus.” — Woljius. 

2 “ Obj.  Ex  hoc  yidetur  quod  re- 

missio  peccatorum  prmcedat  infusionem 


gratiae.  Deep.  Spiritus  Sanctus  vel  in- 
fusio  gratiae  praecedit  remissionem 
peccatorum  sed  secundum  quod  datur 
ad  robur,  sequitur  earn.  Et  de  hoc 
loquitur  hie.” — Hugo  de  8.  Charo. 

3  “The  Spirit  first  enters  as  wind 
and  fire , afterwards  cleanses,  as  water , 
and  then  becomes  as  oil  with  honey. 
These  are  His  four  symbols.  The 
order  of  succession  is — baptism,  remis- 
sion, Holy  Spirit.  But  should  it  not 
be  reversed  ? As  regards  its  germ  and 
origin,  yes;  for  the  Holy  Ghost  first 
effects  the  opening  and  penetration  of 
the  heart ; then  ensues  the  desire,  the 
hope,  and  comfort  of  a remission  of 
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(39)  For  the  promise  is  unto  you , and  to  your 
children , and  to  all  that  are  afar  off \ even  as  many 
as  the  Lord  our  God  shall  call. 

For  the  promise  of  the  outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  made 
by  Joel  is  unto  you  and  to  your  children , and  to  all  the  Gen- 
tiles who  are  afar  off,  by  ignorance  of  the  truth,  and  by 
unholiness  of  life ; but  who  yet  shall  be  brought  nigh  and 
be  made  members  of  the  fold  of  Christ.  This  was  the  very 
object  of  Christ's  death,  which  was  not  for  the  Jews  only, 
but  that  also  He  should  gather  together  in  one  the  children  of 
God  that  are  scattered  abroad ; and  not  of  His  death  only,  but 
also  of  His  teaching,  since  He  came  and  preached  peace  to 
them  which  were  afar  off,  and  to  them  that  are  nigh,  to  the 
Jew  and  to  the  Gentile  alike ; 1 to  those  near  in  time  and 
those  afar  off  in  distant  ages.  This  was  a phrase  well 
known  to  the  Jews;  and  among  the  Kabbins,  those  that  are 
afar  off  meant  the  heathen.  Lest  any  should  neglect  the 
offer  of  salvation  from  the  remembrance  of  the  greatness  of 
their  sins,  or  the  sense  of  their  unworthiness,  St.  Peter 
declares  that  the  glorious  promise  made  by  the  mouth 
of  Joel,  was  to  them  and  to  their  children  also.  St.  Peter 
constantly  dwells  upon  the  largeness  of  the  promise,  it  was 
not  limited  to  one  family,  but  extended  to  the  whole  Gen- 
tile nations;  and  yet  with  this  he  reminds  them  that  it  is 
not  of  man's  merits,  but  of  God's  mercy,  that  salvation  and 
admission  into  God's  Church  comes.  It  is  not  man  that 
seeks  the  gift,  it  is  God  that  shall  call. 

Some  have  objected  to  this,  that  St.  Peter  did  not 
himself  contemplate  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles  to  the 
fold  of  Christ.  This,  however,  is  not  correct.  Every 
speech  of  St.  Peter  and  of  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  testifies 
to  their  knowledge  that  the  Gentile  was  to  be  made  partaker 
with  the  Jew  in  all  the  benefits  of  the  life  and  death  of 
Christ.  What  St.  Peter  did  not  then  understand  was  this, 
that  the  Gentile  was  to  share  with  the  Jew  without  being 
compelled  to  be  circumcised  and  accept  the  ceremonial 
law,  and  thus  pass  through  Judaism  into  Christianity. 

(40)  And  with  many  other  words  did  he  testify 
and  exhort,  saying,  Save  yourselves  from  this  un- 
toward generation. 

It  is  evident  from  these  words  that  St.  Luke  is  giving  us 

sins ; and  not  until  then  can  the  sacra-  1 (iEt  omnibus  qui  longe  sunt.  A Deo, 
ment  of  renewal  attest  and  perfect  what  Ecclesia,  fide,  et  salute,  hoc  est  gentili- 
has  been  done.” — Stier.  bus.” — Menochius. 
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not  the  whole  discourse  of  St.  Peter,  but  only  the  beads  or 
outlines  of  his  speech. 

Save  yourselves — separate  yourselves  from  the  pollutions 
of  this  evil  world,  be  not  conformed  to  its  evil  practices, 
cast  off  the  old  man,  or  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wicked- 
ness, and  be  renewed  in  the  spirit  of  your  minds , and  . . put 
on  the  new  man.  He  who  would  serve  God  must  fly  from 
companionship  with  those  who  tempt,  and  from  the  world 
which  would  corrupt  the  law  of  Christ. 

He  calls  the  world  at  large,  but  more  especially  the 
nation  of  the  Jews,  this  untoward  generation,  or,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  using  the  same  word  (ctkoXlcls),  a crooked  and  perverse 
nation;  or,  as  in  the  Old  Testament,  a very  froward  generation , 
children  in  ivhom  is  no  faith.1  This  unbelieving  generation, 
which  has  rejected  Christ,  and  crucified  Him,  and  slain  the 
prophets  of  God,  and  yet  will  not  repent  of  these  sins. 

(41)  Then  they  that  gladly  received  his  word  were 
baptized : and  the  same  day  there  were  added  unto 
them  about  three  thousand  souls. 

Gladly — the  effect  of  the  word  preached  by  St.  Peter 
was  to  fill  the  heart  with  joy.  In  this  word  we  have  the 
freedom  of  man;s  will  pointed  out.  Those  who  received 
did  it  not  from  compulsion,  but  willingly  and  with  gladness 
of  heart.  All  did  not  receive  the  word ; as  in  our  Lord’s 
parable,  scarce  a fourth  part  of  the  seed  springs  up,  and 
bears  fruit,  and  brings  it  to  perfection.  Many  hear  the 
word  of  God,  few  comparatively  hear  it  to  the  conversion 
of  the  soul  from  sin,  and  to  perseverance  in  holiness.  The 
ivord  here  spoken,  had  the  same  fortune  as  the  seed  sown 
by  the  Sower,  some  fell  by  the  wayside,  some  on  stony 
ground,  some  among  thorns,  and  other  on  good  ground. 

The  same  day  there  were  added  unto  the  small  band  of  the 
disciples  about  three  thousand  souls.2  The  first-fruits  of  the 
harvest  was  directed  to  be  offered  up  to  God  at  the  feast  of 
Pentecost.  Now,  on  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  at  this 
same  feast,  not  a handful  of  corn,  but  the  first-fruits  of 
the  harvest  of  souls  were  offered  up,  and  consecrated  to 
God.  It  was  the  first  casting  forth  of  the  Gospel  net,  and 
lo  how  great  the  number  of  those  enclosed  in  it ! 

The  large  number  of  those  baptized  on  this  occasion,  to- 

1 The  words  of  the  Hebrew  Pentecoste,  colligiturmessisistaspiritu- 

rosriF'  "fri  are  rendered  in  the  Sep-  alis  quae  praedicatione,  sudore  et  san- 
tuagint  version  ytvia  <jko\icl  ical  fiito-  Suine.  Christi  per  ipsos  tres  annos 
Tpann'tvr).  coaluit  ut  annis  singulis  mille  respon- 

2 “ Eecte  ergo,  in  die  ilia , id  est,  in  deant.  Lorinus. 
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wards  the  close  of  the  day  of  Pentecost,  independent  of  other 
reasons,  renders  it  hardly  possible  that  they  should  have 
been  baptized  by  immersion.1 

(42)  And  they  continued  steadfastly  in  the  apo- 
stles'1 doctrine  and  fellowship , and  in  breaking  of 
bread , and  in  prayers. 

They  continued  steadfastly.  In  this  is  noted — 

(1)  The  assiduity  or  perseverance  of  the  new  converts  in 
listening  to  the  teaching — the  doctrine — of  the  Apostles. 

(2)  They  frequently  heard,  and  the  more  they  heard  with 
their  ears  and  received  of  spiritual  truth  into  the  heart,  the 
more  eager  were  they  to  hear. 

(3)  Wha.t  they  heard  they  obeyed,  making  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostles  the  rule  of  their  lives. 

Perseverance  in  hearing  and  in  meditating  on  God’s 
word,  is  necessary  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian  no 
less  than  the  sword  is  necessary  to  the  soldier,  the  plough 
to  the  husbandman,  the  hammer  to  the  smith,  or  bread  to 
the  nourishment  of  the  human  body.2 

Four  things  are  here  to  be  noted  about  the  conversation 
of  these  first  Christians — 

(1)  Their  perseverance  in  hearing  and  in  obeying  the 
teaching  of  the  Apostles. 

(2)  Their  ready  communication  to  the  poor  converts  who 
needed  alms. 

(3)  Their  reception  of  the  Holy  Eucharist. 

(4)  Their  meeting  together  for  united  prayer,  in  which 
is  included  the  whole  body  of  Christian  worship— thanks- 
giving and  supplication  and  prayers.3 

The  whole  edifice  of  Christianity  is  founded  on  the  faith 
received  by  apostolic  teaching ; reared  on  the  hope  and 
confidence  which  comes  from  communion  with  God  in 
prayer;  and  is  perfected  by  that  love  of  which  the  Eucharist 


1 “ Baptizati  sunt  non  a Petro  solo, 
sed  ab  aliis  apostolis  et  discipulis  qui 
Petro  concionanti  assistebant.  Quia 
verb  tam  multi  simul  baptizati  sunt,  D. 
Thomas,  3 parte,  qusest.  66,  art.  7, 
putat  baptizatos  fuisse  non  per  modum 
immersionis  ut  communior  usus,  inquit, 
sed  per  modum  aspersionis  vel  effu- 
sionis.” — Fromond. 

2 “ Erant  quotidie  perseverantes  Pri- 
mo,  in  doctrina  Apostolorum,  audienda, 
meditanda,  executioni  mandanda  ; Se- 
cundo,  in  commumcatione  fractionis 


panis,  puta  Eucharistici  ut  Syrus  ver- 
tit,  et  etiam  Tremellius,  Chemnitius, 
Osiander : et  est  communis  Patrum 
expositio.” — Tirinus. 

3 “ Being  thus  convinced,  converted, 
and  sacramentally  bound  and  devoted 
to  Christ,  they  continued  united  in 
communion  with  the  Apostles,  in  learn- 
ing their  doctrine,  and  in  brotherly 
communication,  and  love,  and  in  cele- 
bration of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  in  con- 
junct prayer.  The  Apostles  conduct- 
ing the  society  in  all  this.” — Baxter. 


Lorinus. 


Acts  i.  14. 
Rom.  xii.  12. 
Eph.  vi.  IS. 
Col.  iv.  2. 
Heb.  x.  25. 


Sanchez. 


Ferus. 


Lorinus. 


Salmeron. 
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Quesnel. 

Lorinus. 

Stier. 

Hammond. 

Hugo  de  S. 
Cliaro. 

Hofmeister. 

Lightfoot. 

Mark  xvi.  17. 
Acts  iv.  33 ; 
v.  12. 

■Chrysostom. 

Sanchez. 

Wesley. 


Dion.  Carth. 


is  the  cement  and  pledge.  The  Apostles 1 doctrine  compre- 
hended the  interpretation  of  the  Old  Testament,  accommo- 
dated to  the  mystery  of  the  new  law  of  Christ.  By  fellow- 
ship, we  may  understand  union  with  the  Apostles  in  out- 
ward worship,  as  well  as  the  communication  of  goods  to 
those  who  needed.  In  this,  however,  the  poor  alone  could 
be  recipients.  The  first  meaning  seems  most  agreeable  to 
the  whole  passage. 

In  breaking  .of  bread.  This  is  a common  form  of  express- 
ing an  ordinary  meal,  and  if  it  stood  alone  might  as  fittingly 
refer  to  a common  meal  as  to  the  Eucharist.  Standing, 
however,  as  it  does  in  the  enumeration  of  religious  observ- 
ances, the  attendance  on  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles  and 
in  prayer,  it  can  hardly  mean  that  they  continued  stead- 
fastly to  break  bread  in  their  common  meal.  Here,  or  at 
the  forty-sixth  verse,  it  must  refer  to  the  Eucharistic  feast.1 

(48)  And  fear  came  upon  every  soul : and  many 
wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the  apostles .2 

Fear  came  upon  every  soul,  as  well  those  who  received 
the  word  as  those  who  rejected  it. 

(1)  A solemn  reverential  fear  on  all  those  who  believed 
and  were  baptized,  joined  with  obedience  to  the  teaching 
of  the  Apostles.3 

(2)  Terror  and  dread  on  those  who  turned  from  the  truth 
preached  by  them, — a fact  which  must  have  arrested  for 
a time  the  hand  of  persecution. 

In  this  was  God's  power  evidenced.  Before  the  out- 
pouring of  the  Spirit,  the  Apostles  were  timid  and  shrank 
from  confessing  Christ,  whilst  the  enemies  of  Christ  were 
bold  in  persecution.  Now  that  the  Spirit  had  been  given, 
the  Apostles  are  bold  in  the  assertion  of  the  truth,  and 
in  their  declaration  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was  the  Mes- 
siah ; whilst  those  who  before  made  them  fear,  now  trem- 
bled before  the  Apostles,  and  fear  came  upon  them  at  the 
words,  and  at  the  signs  and  wonders  which  were  done  by 
them.4  The  sanctity  which  marks  the  lives,  and  the  mighti- 
ness of  the  truths  which  come  from  the  lips,  of  the  minis - 

1 The  Syriac  version  reads  “ in  the  3 “ Timor  Domini,  Religio  in  Deum. 

breaking  of  the  Eucharist.”  Luc.  i.  65.” — Joan.  Michaelis. 

2 did  tojv  dnooToXuv — not  Ik  tu>v  4 “ hykvtro — kyivtro.  Mark  the 

d7rooTo\wj/ — it  was  not  the  Apostles  difference  of  sense.  Fear  was  inspired 
that  did  the  signs  and  wonders , but  into  the  hearts  of  the  multitude  once 
the  signs  and  wonders  were  done  by  for  all,  and  remained  there  : signs  and 

God  through — did — that  is,  by  the  wonders  were  being  wrought  often  by 
hands  of  the  Apostles.  the  Apostles.” — Wordsworth. 
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ters  of  God  prepare  men’s  hearts  to  receive  Him  ; whilst 
the  same  signs  and  teaching  terrify  sinners,  on  account  of 
their  evil  lives,  though  often  they  have  no  other  effect  than 
to  make  them  fear. 

(44)  And  all  that  believed  were  together , and  had 
all  things  common ; 

All  that  believed  were  together , in  inward  affection  and  in 
outward  concord,  no  longer  scattered  one  from  another, 
no  longer  hiding  from  the  enemies  of  the  faith.1  And 
had  all  things  common.  This  means  not  that  they  had 
no  longer  any  distinct  property,  but  that  they  dealt  it 
out  freely  to  all  who  needed  it.  If  it  implies  in  any  way 
a community  of  goods  amongst  the  first  converts  at  Jeru- 
salem, this  is  a condition  of  things  which  could  have  only 
existed  a short  time.  We  soon  read  of  the  poor  of  this 
city,  and  of  the  contributions  made  by  distant  churches  to 
supply  their  needs.  It  can  but  mean  that  they  regarded 
their  goods  and  possessions  as  the  common  property  of 
all,  and  to  be  divided  to  every  one  as  they  needed,2  as  this 
verse  is  explained  soon  after : the  multitude  of  them  that  be- 
lieved ivere  of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul , neither  said  any 
of  them  that  aught  of  the  things  which  he  possessed  were  his 
own  ; but  they  had  all  things  common . 

The  fuller  these  first  converts  were  of  spiritual  life,  the 
less  they  regarded  the  goods  and  possessions  of  earth. 


(45)  And  sold  their  possessions  and  goods , and 
parted  them  to  all  men , as  every  man  had  need f 

They  sold  their  possessions.  They  had  found  the  true 
treasure  hid  in  the  field,  and,  like  the  man  in  the  parable, 
they  sold  their  possessions  to  obtain  and  keep  it.  And 
parted  them  to  all  men,  not  to  friends  only,  but  to  all  the 
members  of  Christ’s  Church,  as  every  man  had  need,  not 


1 “En  quanta  vis  Spiritus  Sancti! 
Antea  timidi  quasi  cervi,  nunc  omni- 
bus terrori  sunt  quasi  leones.” — Ti- 
rinus. 

2 “Ex  verbis  Lucse,  si  modd  rite  ex- 
pendas,  apparet  ac  plane  liquet,  quod 
communio  ista  nihil  aliud  fuerit,  quam 
voluntaria  communicatio  sive  divisio. 
Nam  vendebant  ait,  ergo  propria  erant 
quae  vendebant,  Quis  enim  probus 
aliena  vendiderit.  Dividebant  prse- 
terea : ergo  rerum  domini  erant  nec 


ita  communes  erant  opes  ut  quisque 
quod  liberet,  raperet.”  — Hofmeister. 
See  a dissertation  ‘ de  vera  natura  com- 
munionis  bonorum  in  Ecc.  Hierosoly.’ 
in  Mosbeim’s  Eissertationes  ad  Hist. 
Ecc.  Pertinentes,  vol.  ii. 

3  “ ‘ In  nobis  sic  unanimitas  diminuta 
est  ut  et  largitas  operationis  infracta 
sit.’ — Ait  Augustinus.  Fracta  largitas 
unanimitatem  fregit  et  unanimitas  di- 
minuta diminuit  largitatem.”—  Novari- 
nus. 


Quesnel. 

Acts  iv.  32, 
34. 


Dion.  Carth. 
Tirinus. 

Whitby. 


1 Cor.  xvi. 
1—3. 

Rosenmuller. 

Hofmeister. 

Acts  iv.  32. 
Dion.  Carth. 

Is.  Ivlii.  7. 


Ferus. 
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Chrysostom. 


Hugo  de  S. 
Cliaro. 


Quesnel. 


Lalce  xxiv. 
53. 

Acts  i.14;  v. 
42 ; xx.  7. 


Olshausen. 


Chrysostom. 


Fromond. 

Bengel. 


Stier. 


recklessly,,  but  with  care  and  prudence  in  tbeir  distribu- 
tion. Lavish,  yet  not  wasteful.  They  were  not  as  some  of 
the  heathen  philosophers  of  old,  who  cast  into  the  sea  or 
threw  away  their  riches.  They  husbanded  them,  using 
them  to  God’s  service.  It  is  Satan  who  teaches  us  to 
disparage  the  good  things  of  God,  and  to  abuse  His  boun- 
ties by  not  using  them,  and  by  not  remembering  that  we 
are  His  stewards. 

By  possessions,  seems  to  be  meant  landed  property, 
farms,  or  estates;  by  goods , moveables,  or  chattels.  These 
they  distributed;  parting  from  the  goods  of  earth,  and 
thereby  laying  up  treasure  in  heaven.1 

(46)  And  they,  continuing  daily  with  one  accord 
in  the  temple,  and  breaking  bread  from  house  to 
house,  did  eat  their  meat  with  gladness  and  single- 
ness of  heart, 

There  are  two  interpretations  of  kclt  olkov,  either  of  which 
is  equal  in  authority  to  the  other.  From  house  to  house  is 
as  good  a rendering  as  at  his  house,  or  at  home.  The  former 
translation,  however,  is  less  likely  to  be  the  meaning,  since 
kclt  oIkov  seems  placed  in  opposition  to,  or  contrast  with, 
the  temple.2  They  attended  daily  with  one  accord  in  the 
temple  for  divine  worship.  Their  love  feast,  their  com- 
mon meal,  was  in  the  house,  which  some  interpret  to  mean 
within  the  bounds  of  the  temple,  the  house  of  God.  This, 
however,  is  inherently  unlikely.  No  such  apartment  could 
be  occupied  without  the  consent  or  connivance  of  the  priests 
and  rulers  of  the  people.  Some  simply  render  these 
words  at  home,  or  again  in  each  house,  as  though  by  turns. 
Their  numbers,  however,  already  forbad  them  from  taking 
a common  meal  in  one  house,  as  one  could  scarcely  be 
found  large  enough  for  this  purpose  in  the  city. 

Breaking  bread.  This  is  the  same  phrase  just  before  used. 
It  is  hardly  likely,  therefore,  that  it  can  refer  to  the  same 
thing,  and  probably  means  the  common  bread  dealt  out 

1 “0  vere  Christianam  vitam,  quid  house  or  room  to  which  they  habitually 

obsecro  deesse  potuit,  ubi  singuli  in  resorted  for  worship.  At  home.  So 
commune  conferebant  quod  habebant  ? our  English  margin  and  the  Syriac, 
Quo  modo  invidia  potuit  habere  locum,  and  so  13engel,  Meyer,  and  Alford, 
ubi  qui  plus  habebant  non  sibi  quic-  For  this  use  of  icar  oi/cov,  see  Eom. 
quam  retinentes  ultro  aliis  communi-  xvi.  5;  Pliilem.  2;  1 Cor.  xvi.  19; 
cabant  ? Sed  nec  lites  et  contentions ' Clem.  Rom.  i.  1.  ; Mart.  Ignat.  7. 
locum  habuere  ubi  communia  erant  There  is  a contrast  between  the  public 
omnia : contrarium  in  nobis  experi-  worship  in  the  temple,  and  the  re- 
mur.” — Ferns.  ligious  offices  of  Christian  assemblies 

2 “/car  uIkov , at  home,  or  in  the  at  home.” — Wordsworth. 
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by  the  richer  Christians  to  their  poorer  brethren,  of  whom 
at  this  time  there  would  be  a large  number  at  Jerusalem. 
The  best  commentators  understand  by  bread  here,  the  ordi- 
nary food  of  the  worshippers ; 1 others,  however,  take  bread 
to  refer  to  the  Eucharistic  bread,  whilst  meat  means  the 
ordinary  meal.  Again,  by  breaking  bread  from  house  to 
house , there  may  be  a reference  to  the  abundant  charity  of 
the  new  converts,  who,  not  content  to  open  their  houses  to 
their  poorer  brethren,  sought  them  out  and  brought  food 
to  them,  going  on  this  errand  from  house  to  house} 

Breaking  bread.  On  their  return  from  worship  in,  the 
temple  they  did  eat  their  meat  luith  gladness , with  spiritual 
joy,  and  singleness  of  hea,rt,  with  modesty  in  their  giving  to 
others,  with  frugality  in  what  they  partook  of  themselves ; 
without  dissimulation,  envy,  or  repining  at  the  fortune  of 
others.  Some  understand  by  singleness  of  heart  that  which 
St.  Paul  expresses  by  simplicity — Our  rejoicing  is  this , the 
testimony  of  our  conscience , that  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity  . . we  have  had  our  conversation  in  the  'world.3 

Simplicity  should  mark  the  Christian  in  the  midst  of 
abundance,  and  content  in  the  midst  of  poverty. 

(47)  Praising  God , and  having  favour  with  all 
the  people.  And  the  Lord  added  to  the  church  daily 
such  as  should  be  saved . 
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Mariana. 

Salmeron. 

Sanchez. 

Baumgarten. 


Novarinus. 


Dion.  Carth. 
Euthymius. 


Lyra. 

Rom.  xii.  8. 
2 Cor.  i.  12. 
Grotius. 

Quesnel. 


Luke  ii.  52. 
Acts  iv.  33 ; 
v.  14 ; xi. 
24. 

Rom.  xiv.  18. 


Having  favour , because  of  their  bounty  to  the  poor,  Sanchez, 
because  of  their  love  one  towards  another,  for  they  were  in 
all  things  of  one  accord , and  because  of  the  purity  of  their 
lives,  for  the  favour  spoken  of  is  that  which  they  had  with  Heinrich. 
all  the  people,  as  their  teaching  and  charity  extended  to  all  Hammond. 
men.4 


1 “ Frangentes  panem  circa  demos, 
panis  ponitur  sine  articulo,  secus  supe- 
rius,  ubi  dixit  illos  perseverare  in 
doctrina  Apostolorum  et  communi- 
catione  et  fraetione  panis  et  orationi- 
bus,  ubi  ex  articulo  prsefixo  et  ad- 
juncts, sermo  est  de  pane  sacrosanctse 
Eucharistae.  Chryso.  etiam  et  Beda 
non  agnoscunt  in  bis  postremis  verbis 
Eucbaristiam  sed  communes  cibos.” — 
Salmeron. 

2 “Circa  domos  inquit,  non  intra 

domos : quorum  scilicet  vestigia  non 

sequuntur,  qui  pransuri  pessulos  ac  re- 
pagula  foribus  clausis  objiciunt,  vectes 
seris  innectuut : sicque  se  contra  pau- 


peres  tamquam  adversus  circumfusas 
hostium  acies  in  obsidione  prsemuni- 
unt.”  — P.  Damian,  de  Eleemosyna , 
cap.  iv. 

3 “ acpeXoTrjTi  tcapdlag — corde  puro, 
Bom.  xii.  8,  vel  simplicitate  animi. 
Qui  nempe  dabant,  libenter  dabant,  et 
qui  alebantur,  pio  et  grato  animo 
accipiebant  beneficia.”  — Eosenmiiller. 

4 “ £%c iv  signifies  to  use,  or  to  exer- 
cise, as  when  Christ  saitb,  to  him  that 
hath  shall  be  given,  and,  let  us  have 
grace,  Heb.  xii.  28.  And  as  for  yupif, 
that  is  the  very  word  charity , and  is 
by  Cicero  so  rendered,  and  frequently 
signifies  liberality,  and  so  is  used,  2 Cor. 
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1 Cor.  i.  18. 


In  this  we  may  note  the  boldness  of  the  Apostles  and 
first  converts ; they  met  daily  in  the  temple  for  prayer  and 
praise  and  mutual  edification,  no  man  seeking  as  yet  to 
make  them  afraid.  They  had  no  fear,  for  the  people  with- 
out had  fear,  whilst  God,  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit,  had 
strengthened  His  servants  with  boldness  as  well  as  with 
gladness  of  heart. 

And  the  Lord  added  those  whom  He  moved  to  repentance 
to  the  number  of  the  faithful,  and  this  He  did  daily , no 
day  without  the  accession  of  fresh  converts  to  the  faith  in 
Christ.1  The  lives  and  preaching,  the  boldness  and  the  good 
deeds,  of  the  Apostles  and  first  disciples  were  so  many 
instruments  by  which  the  converts  were  gathered  into  the 
Church;2  it  was  the  Lord,  however,  who  made  these. means 
efficacious,  and  added  to  the  Church  daily  those  who  were 
escaping  from  the  flood  of  ungodliness  around,  those  who 
were  being  saved;  that  is,  who  were  longing  to  become 
Christians.3  In  this  sense  St.  Paul  uses  this  word,  For  the 
preaching  of  the  cross  is  to  them  that  perish  foolishness  ; but 
unto  us  ivhich  are  saved  it  is  the  power  of  God. 


viii.  2,  and  in  Acts  iv.  33,  where 
l nyaxr]  x^PlC  is  by  the  Syriac  rendered, 
great  goodness  or  benignity,  and  there- 
fore the  phrase  txovreg  x^Plv  is  by 
the  Syriac  rendered,  they  gave  alms 
before  all  the  people." — Hammond. 

1 ilTox>Q  <Tu)ZofjiEvovQ  — those  who 
were  in  the  way  of  salvation.” — Alford. 
“ Such  as  were  saved  or  made  whole, 
that  is,  such  as  believed.”  — Weston 
in  Bowyer. 


2 In  every  age  of  the  Church,  ho- 
liness of  life  in  those  who  believed  has 
been  the  great  means  of  extending  the 
Church.  When  it  could  he  said,  He 
was  a good  man , and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost , then  it  would  surely  follow,  and 
much  people  were  added  unto  the  Lord. 
Acts  xi.  21. 

3 “ Prius  est  vitia  fugere;  sequitur 
addiscere  virtutes,  quod  fit  in  Ecclesia.” 
— Grotius. 


CHAPTER  III 


EMPEROR  OF  ROME,  TIBERIUS. 

PROCURATOR  OF  JUD.EA,  PONTIUS  PILATE. 

HIGH  PRIEST,  CAIAPHAS. 

(1)  Now  Peter  and  John  went  up  together  into 
the  temple  at  the  hour  of  prayer , being  the  ninth 
hour. 

The  ninth,  hour,  answering  to  our  three  in  the  afternoon, 
was  the  hour  of  evening  sacrifice  and  of  public  prayer.  This 
was  one  of  the  three  stated  times  of  the  temple  worship.1 
Some  have  supposed  that  this  was  on  the  same  day,  the 
day  of  Pentecost,  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  was  poured  out 
upon  the  disciples,  though  this  is  unlikely.  We  find  these 
two  Apostles  selected  by  our  Blessed  Lord  to  go  forth 
together , as  when  they  went  to  prepare,  at  His  bidding,  the 
last  passover  which  He  partook  with  His  disciples.  These 
two  went  together  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  account 
brought  by  Mary  Magdalene  as  to  the  absence  of  the  body 


1 The  servants  of  God  under  the 
law  were  accustomed  to  keep  the  hours 
of  nine  in  the  morning,  noon,  and  three 
in  the  afternoon,  as  times  of  prayer. 
David  says,  “ In  the  evening,  and  morn- 
ing, and  at  noon-day,  will  I pray,  and 
that  instantly.” — Ps.  lv.  18.  Daniel 
in  his  captivity  at  Babylon  observed 
the  same  rule,  and  “kneeled  upon  his 
knees  three  times  a day,  and  prayed 
and  gave  thanks  to  his  God.” — Dan. 
vi.  10.  As  the  Jews  divided  their 
day  into  twelve  hours,  reckoning  from 
sun-rise  to  sun-set,  these  hours  were  of 
unequal  length,  according  as  the  days 
were  longer  or  shorter.  The  third  hour 
of  the  day  was  the  middle  space 


between  sun-rise  and  noon,  which,  if 
the  sun  rose  at  five  o’clock,  which  it 
does  in  one  part  of  the  year,  then  this 
hour  answered  to  our  half-past  eight. 
If,  however,  the  sun  did  not  rise  until 
seven  o’clock,  as  in  the  shorter  days, 
then  “the  third  hour  of  the  day”  was 
half-past  nine.  The  chief  hours  of 
prayer  were  the  third  and  the  ninth 
hours,  the  times  of  the  morning  and 
the  evening  sacrifice.  See  Exod.  xxix. 
39;  Numb,  xxviii.  3,  4;  and  Acts  x. 
3,  20.  From  the  earliest  periods  of 
the  Church  of  Christ  these  three  hours 
were  observed,  and  Tertullian  [ de  Je - 
juniis ] calls  them  “ insigniores  et  solen- 
niores  in  orationibus  diurnis.” 


Ps.  lv.  17. 
Acts  ii.  46. 


Lightfoot. 


Lorinus. 


Luke  xxii.  8. 
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Sanchez. 


Corn,  & Lap. 


Wordsworth. 


of  Christ  from  the  sepulchre,  and  after  the  miracle  here 
related  Peter  and  John  were  sent  by  the  rest  of  the  Apostles 
to  Samaria,  as  soon  as  they  had  heard  that  Samaria  had 
received  the  word  of  God. 

These  two  went  up  together — as  Christ  sent  forth  His 
Apostles  two  and  two  at  the  first.  This  union  of  heart  and 
action  disposes  the  soul  to  receive  aright  the  blessing 
sought  in  prayer.  They  went  up — the  ascent  to  the  temple, 
which  was  considerable,  became  an  emblem  of  that  ascent  of 
the  heart  heavenward. which  must  accompany  all  true  prayer. 
Only  by  our  ascending  above  the  level  of  earth  and  of  earthly 
things  can  we  come  into  the  presence  of  Him  who  is  Lord 
of  the  temple. 

They  went  up  together  into  the  temple — so  long  as  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  remained,  the  Jewish  converts  to 
Christianity  still  went  up  there  to  offer  their  prayers.  And 
as  Christ  went  up  daily  to  the  temple  when  He  was  at 
Jerusalem  and  taught  there,  so  here,  amid  a multitude  of 
worshippers,  did  the  Apostles,  until  hindered  by  persecu- 
tion, scatter  the  seed  of  life.  This  place  was  still  to  them 
the  place  and  house  of  prayer.  There  is  a fitness  in  this — 

(1)  Prayer  in  the  temple  then,  as  prayer  in  the  church 
now,  is  a public  confession  and  invocation  of  the  name  of 
God,  and  therefore  such  prayer  is  a greater  honour  to  Him 
whom  we  worship  than  private  prayer  can  be. 

(2)  When  His  worshippers  meet  together,  then  has  He 
specially  promised  to  be  present. 

(3)  In  the  temple,  or  church,  the  place  of  public  prayer, 
the  worship  of  God's  people  is  united,  and  prayer  and  sup- 
plication is  strengthened  by  the  union  of  the  hearts  and 
voices  of  the  worshippers.  Public  prayer,  then,  is  a greater 
honour  to  God,  has  His  sure  promise,  and  is  more  effica- 
cious as  being  united  prayer. 

The  Fathers  commonly  regard  St.  Peter  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  active  or  practical  life,  whilst  in  St.  John  the 
contemplative  life  is  more  strongly  evidenced.1  Both  these 
must  go  together  in  the  building  up  of  the  man  of  God, 
and  both  are  needed  to  the  perfection  of  the  Church  of 
Christ. 

1 “ From  the  circumstance  that  St.  mentioned  nearly  forty  times  after  that 
John  is  so  often  mentioned  in  combin-  occasion;  it  may  perhaps  he  reason- 
ation  with  St.  Peter,  up  to  the  time  ably  inferred  that  St.  John  departed 
when  Peter  and  John  are  sent  to  from  Judaea,  perhaps  into  Asia,  not 
Samaria  to  confirm  the  baptized  con-  long  after  that  time.  St.  John  is  men  - 
verts  (viii.  14),  and  that  St.  John  is  tioned  as  present  at  Jerusalem  on  the 
never  afterwards  mentioned  in  the  Acts  occasion  of  St.  Paul’s  visit,  Gal.  ii.  9.” 
of  the  Apostles,  though  St.  Peter  is  — Wordsworth. 
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(2)  And  a certain  man  lame  from  his  mother's 
womb  was  carried , whom  they  laid  daily  at  the  gate 
of  the  temple  which  is  called  Beautiful / to  ask  alms 
of  them  that  entered  into  the  temple ; 


As  usual  with  St.  Luke,  when  lie  has  to  single  out  a 
miracle  from  the  wonders  and  signs  which  were  done  by  the 
Apostles,  he  relates  a miracle  of  healing,  and  dwells  upon 
the  circumstances  attending  it.  Doubtless,  indeed,  among 
the  miracles  wrought  were  many  of  healing ; this  one,  how- 
ever, it  is  natural  that  St.  Luke  should  single  out  from  the 
rest,  because  it  was  done  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  and  was 
witnessed  by  so  many,  and  because  of  its  effect  in  the 
large  number  of  converts  immediately  after  added  to  the 
Church. 

The  man  was  not  merely  lame  from  Ins  mother’s  womb,  his 
limbs  were  contracted,  so  that  he  required  to  be  carried  and 
laid  down  before  the  eyes  of  those  who  went  up  to  the 
temple.  The  character  of  the  place,  and  the  purpose  for 
which  men  were  going  up,  disposed  them  to  compas- 
sion, and  led  them  to  stretch  forth  their  hands  to  administer 
to  his  wants. 

He  was  laid  at  the  material  gate  of  the  temple,  but  ho 
was  laid  before  the  eyes  of  Him  who  is  the  spiritual  door 
of  the  fold,  and  He  it  was  who  sent  His  Apostles,  and  gave 
them  power  to  work  this  miracle,  and  to  raise  him  from  the 
ground.1 2 


1 In  our  ignorance  as  to  the  topo- 
graphy of  Jerusalem  and  of  the  temple, 
it  is  not  possible  to  determine  with 
absolute  certainty  which  of  the  many 
gates  of  the  temple  was  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  the  Beautiful  Gate. 
According  to  Josephus  (de  Bell.  Jud. 
lib.  y.  c.  14),  ‘ There  were  nine  of  the 
gates  that  were  overlaid  with  silver 
and  gold.  But  one  without  the  temple 
or  sanctuary,  made  of  Corinthian 
brass,  far  excelled  those  of  gold  or 
silver.’  This  gate  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  east  entrance  to  the  women’s 
court,  and  was  sometimes  called  the 
Corinthian  Gate,  from  the  material  of 
which  it  was  made.  It  was  also  known 
by  the  name  of  Nicanor’s  Gate.  Others, 
however,  suppose  the  Beautiful  Gate  to 
be  that  called  Shushan  (jiotr)  by  the 

Rabbins,  probably  from  the  bas-relief 


lily  work  in  brass  around  the  capitals 
of  the  columns  (1  Kings  vii.  19).  It  is 
derived  from  an  unused  root  white, 
hence  ■jWtf,  a lily.  White  and  Beauti- 
ful being  convertible,  as  in  Shushan, 
Esther  i.  2,  the  white  or  beautiful  city, 
(as  Beogrady — Belgrade — in  Slavonic.) 
This  gate  was  on  the  east  side  of  the 
court  of  the  Gentiles,  and  close  to  Solo- 
mon’s porch. 

2 “Autrefois  les  pecheurs  estoient 
ainsi  a la  porte  des  Eglises,  s’y  jettoient 
aux  pieds  des  fidelles  et  briguoient 
leurs  suffrages,  pour  etre  admis  a la 
grace  de  la  penitence  publique.  II  faut 
au  moins  aller  d la  porte  du  vrai  Temple 
de  Dieu  qui  est  Jesus  Christ,  et  y aller 
perseveramment,  avoir  recours  d la 
main  et  a la  bourse  des  a litres,  c’est  a 
dire,  au  zele,  aux  bonnes  oeuvres  et 
d la  charite  du  prochain.” — Quesnel. 
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(3)  Who  seeing  Peter  and  John  about  to  go  into 
the  temple  asked  an  alms . 


The  poor  naturally,  and  at  all  times,  turn  for  sympathy 
and  help  to  those  whom  they  see  going  into  the  house  of 
God,  and  expect  the  greater  compassion  from  those  who 
make  open  profession  of  their  belief  in  the  God  of  love  and 
mercy  by  going  up  to  worship  in  His  house.1 

The  lame  man  did  but  ask  an  alms  of  the  Apostles.  They 
answered  not  the  words  of  his  prayer,  but  they  did  more.; 
they  had  mercy  upon  his  needs.  Thus  does  God  deal  with 
us  in  giving  us  more  than  either  we  ask  or  desire  of  Him, 
not  replying  to  our  words  so  much  as  answering  and  supply- 
ing all  our  needs. 

(4)  And  Peter , fastening  his  eyes  upon  him  with 
John , said,  Look  on  us. 


Loolc  on  us.2  In  this  way  does  the  Apostle  excite  the 
desire  and  raise  the  expectation  of  the  poor  lame  man, 
that  so  he  might  be  the  better  prepared  to  receive  the  gift 
which  was  about  to  be  given  him.  He  says,  on  us,  not  on 
me.  The  miracle  was  not  the  work  of  him  who  stretched 
out  his  hand  and  raised  the  lame  man.  The  healing  was 
from  Him  who  was  alike  the  Master  of  both  these  Apostles, 
and  from  whom  all  miracles,  whether  of  healing  or  of  pro- 
tection, come. 

As  those  who  were  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpents  were 
healed  when  fastening  their  eyes  upon  the  serpent  of  Moses, 
so  does  God  require  of  us  to  fix  our  eyes  upon  Him,  if  we 
desire  His  mercy.  The  cry  of  the  soul  conscious  of  sin  and 
desirous  of  God's  mercy  will  ever  be.  Unto  Thee  lift  I up  mine 
eyes,  0 Thou  that  dwellest  in  the  heavens.  Behold,  even  as 
the  eyes  of  servants  looh  unto  the  hand  of  their  masters,  and 
as  the  eyes  of  a maiden  unto  the  hand  of  her  mistress,  even  so 
our  eyes  wait  upon'  the  Lord  our  God,  until  He  have  mercy 
upon  us.  It  was  when  Peter's  eye,  fixed  on  his  Lord,  saw 
the  eye  of  Christ  regarding  him,  that  the  remembrance  of 
his  sin  smote  his  conscience  and  moved  him  to  re- 
pentance.3 


1  “ Misericordes  fore  credidit,  qui 
templum  frequentabant.  Promptus  ad 
eleemosynas  erogandas  sit,  qui  templa 
frequens  adit,  ut  eleemosynse  largitione 
non  templum  tantum  intret,  sed 

spirituale  templum  fiat.  Non  est  dig- 
nus  intrare  templum  ille,  ad  quem,  ut 

ad  templum,  non  intrat  misericordia.” 


— Novarinus. 

2 “ Differunt  paululum  BXi irtiv  nva. 
et  BXsireiv  tig  nva.  Posterius  liberi - 
orem  intuitum , exprimit  qualem  ut 
animi  nihil  mali  sibi  conscientis  et  spei 
cujusdam  ac  fiduciae  testem  postulasse 
Petrus  videtur.” — KypJce. 

3 “ Quemadmodum  Deus  quem  vult 
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Let  the  ministers  of  Christ  lay  to  heart  the  lesson  here 
given  them.  Peter’s  look  of  regard  worked  expectation 
and  confidence  in  the  heart  of  the  lame  man.  It  is  the  love 
which  we  show  to  our  brethren  which  opens  their  hearts  to 
receive  the  truth  which  we  declare,  and  to  acknowledge  Lange, 
that  we  are  the  ministers  of  God. 


(5)  And  he  gave  heed  unto  them , expecting  to  Actsiv.w. 
7'eceive  something  of  them.  (6)  Then  Peter  said , 

Silver  and  gold  have  I none ; but  such  as  I have  give 
I thee  : In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  rise 
up  and  walk. 


It  is  evident  from  these  words  that  even  if  the  Apostles 
assisted  in  the  distribution  of  the  silver  and  gold  for  which 
the  possessions  and \ goods  of  the  disciples  had  been  sold,  yet 
they  distributed  at  once  to  every  man  as  he  had  need , and 
did  not  retain  any  of  the  alms  for  future  use.  When  the 
lame  man  asked  an  alms  of  them,  they  had  not  to  give. 

They,  however,  do  more  than  he  asks  : Stick  as  I have , said 
St.  Peter,  that  is,  the  power  of  healing  sickness  and  infirmi- 
ties by  the  power  of  Christ,  give  I thee.  He  does  not  say  Tinnus. 

I will  give,  but  I give  now.1  The  mercies  which  were 
entrusted  to  the  Apostles  to  distribute  were  given  immedi- 
ately, at  the  sight  of  the  wants  of  those  who  had  need. 

An  example  to  all  who  are  stewards  of  God’s  bounties 

not  to  delay  their  hand  in  ministering  to  the  necessities  Novarmus. 

of  their  poorer  brethren. 

In  the  name — that  is,  in  the  power — of  Jesus  Christ  of  Menochius. 
Nazareth , by  His  power  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  ye  de- 
spised because  he  was  of  Nazareth : by  His  power  who, 
though  man,  is  yet  the  Eternal  God,  rise  up  and  walk.  Calvin. 
Peter,  in  using  these  words,  declares  that  he  is  but  the 
instrument,  and  that  the  name  or  virtue  by  which  the  lame 
man  was  healed,  was  that  of  Christ.  Thus  was  fulfilled  that  Mariana, 
which  Christ  promised  to  His  Apostles  when  He  was  about 
to  leave  them  in  bodily  presence  : If  ye  shall  ask  anything  John  xiv.  1 1. 
in  My  name , I will  do  it? 


miserari,  prius  intuetur  : uti  cum  dici- 
tur;  Respice  in  me  et  miserere  mei. 
Ita  Petrus,  antequam  conversus  fleret 
amare,  respectus  est  si  Domino.  Dixe- 
runt  autem  Apostoli,  Respice  in  nos,  ut 
attentus  reddatur  inspector  eorum,  quse 
pacienda  sunt,  ne  magnitudine  postea 
facti  perterrefactus  oblivisceretur.” — 
Salmeron. 


1 “Hieronymus  ad  Eustocbium  de 
custodia  Virginitatis,  c.  14.  Cum  ci- 
tasset  hunc  locum,  subjunxit : At  nunc 
multi;  licet  sermone  taceant,  opere 
loquuntur : Fidem  et  misericordiam 
non  habeo,  quod  autem  habeo,  argen- 
tum et  aurum,  hoc  tibi  noil  do.5’ — 
Estius. 

2 “ The  difference  in  the  manner  in 
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Let  the  suppliant  soul  lay  to  heart  the  lesson  of  comfort 
which  these  words  of  St.  Peter  afford,  and  remember  that 
when  God  seems  to  refuse  to  answer  our  prayer.  He  does 
so  only  that  He  may  give  us  greater  things  and  more 
abundantly  than  those  which  we  ask. 

There  is  another  lesson,  and  that  applies  to  all,  for  to  all 
has  God  given  good  things.  We  are  required  to  give  as 
God  has  given  to  us,  and  of  such  gifts  as  He  has  placed 
within  our  power.  If  He  has  given  us  wealth,  then  let  us 
give  of  our  silver  and  gold  as  His  stewards : if  He  has  not 
given  us  of  the  wealth  of  earth,  let  us,  however,  stretch 
forth  the  hand  of  sympathy  to  those  who  need  help  : let  us 
console  and  teach  those  who  want  consolation  and  instruc- 
tion; and  if  we  cannot  do  this,  yet  let  us  not  withhold 
from  them  our  compassion  and  our  prayers. 


(7)  And  he  took  him  by  the  right  hand , and  lifted 
him  up  : and  immediately  his  feet  and  ancle  bones 
received  strength. 

St.  Luke,  the  beloved  physician , dwells,  as  he  does  also  in 
his  Gospel,  on  a miracle  of  healing,  and  uses  here  expressions 
which  are  precise  and  technical.  It  was  the  soles  of  the 
feet  (/ 3cl(T€ls ) and  the  ankles  ( a^vpa ) which  had  no  power, 
and  both  these  required  strengthening  before  the  lame  man 
could  walk.1 

He  took  him  by  the  right  hand — as  Christ  so  often  touched 
those  whom  He  was  about  to  heal,  as  though  to  show  by 
whom  the  cure  was  effected,  and  that  men  might  know  that 
the  disease  was  not  expelled,  nor  the  wounded  part  made 
whole,  by  any  spontaneous  exercise  of  natural  power.  And 
that  this  healing  was  miraculous  is  still  further  marked  by 
its  taking  place  immediately.  It  was  by  no  slow  and 


which  Christ  wrought  the  miracles,  and 
the  Apostles  performed  them,  is  here 
observable.  The  Apostles  performed 
their  miracles  through  Christ,  by  virtue 
of  His  name  and  authority.  It  was  in 
the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  as  the 
Messiah,  that  this  miracle  was  per- 
formed. They  were  the  mere  instru- 
ments. He  was  the  efficient  agent. 
Christ,  on  the  other  hand,  performed 
His  miracles  in  His  own  name  and  by 
His  own  authority.  He  wrought  inde- 
pendently. His  language  was  that  of 
omnipotence,  theirs  was  that  of  faith  in 
Him.  He  said,  ‘ I say  unto  you,  arise;  ’ 


they  said,  ‘ In  the  name  of  Jesus  of 
Nazareth  rise  up  and  walk/  He  was 
the  Messiah,  the  Son ; they  were  the 
servants  of  the  household.” — Gloag. 

1 “ Luke  implies  that  all  the  parts 
in  the  lame  man  were  strengthened,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  walk.  B daeig  are 
the  feet,  which  have  their  principal 
strength  in  the  knees : a<pvpa,  by  a 
catechresis,  are  used  to  express  the 
ankles,  as  in  Callimachus  ovdev  hri 
aipvpov  opQov  (iv'&gti)  : strictly,  little 
mallets,  or  the  lowest  parts  of  the  leg. 
Luke,  as  being  a physician,  expressed 
himself  accurately.” — Bengel. 
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gradual  process  of  nature  tliat  the  lame  man  was  made  to 
walk  upright,  nor  was  it  by  any  healing  skill  on  the  part  of 
him  who  took  him  by  the  right  hand — it  was  by  the  direct 
power  of  God  that  he  was  cured. 

i This  one  man  was  healed,  that  all  might  have  assurance 
of  the  power  and  the  readiness  of  Christ  to  heal  all  manner 
of  infirmities,  as  His  power  healed  this  lame  man,  and 
lifted  him  on  his  feet,  that  those  bowed  down  by  sin  and 
conscious  of  their  spiritual  infirmities,  might  lift  their  hearts 
to  Him  who  could  do  so  great  a miracle.  Such  outward 
signs  were  in  truth  a testimony  to  the  spiritual  truths  which 
the  Apostles  everywhere  declared.  The  v strength  which 
the  lame  man  wondrous! y received  was  an  evidence  of 
Christ's  power  over  the  souls  of  men.  Just  as  when  He 
healed  the  paralytic  man,  and  bade  him  take  up  his  bed 
and  walk,  the  cure  was  wrought  in  attestation  of  His  claim 
to  be  able  to  forgive  sin,  and  for  the  self-same  cause  was 
this  power  conferred  upon  the  Apostles  and  the  Church. 

Precept  is  good,  but  to  be  effectual  it  must  be  accompanied 
by  action  on  the  part  of  the  minister  of  God.  He  must 
teach,  for  thereunto  was  he  sent ; but  he  must  also  hold  out 
his  hand  to  help  the  weak,  to  raise  the  fallen,  and  to 
strengthen  that  which  is  ready  to  perish.1 

(8)  And  he  leaping  up  stood , and  walked , and 
entered  with  them  into  the  temple , walking , and  leap- 
ing, and  praising  God. 

The  greatness  of  this  miracle  is  shown  in  this,  that  he 
who  had  been  a cripple  from  his  mother’s  womb , and  there- 
fore had  never  learnt  to  walk,  now  stood  and  walked;  and 
that  he  who  having  been  for  forty  years  a cripple,  and  had 
required  daily  to  be  carried  by  his  friends,  and  to  be  laid 
by  them  at  the  gate  of  the  temple,  was  now,  immediately 
after  the  Apostle  had  taken  him  by  the  hand,  able  to  stand 
upright,  to  walk,  and  to  leap  with  joy  at  his  wondrous 
cure.2  In  this  miracle  was  the  prediction  of  the  prophet, 
at  least  in  its  outer  meaning,  fulfilled.  Then  shall  the  lame 
man  leap  as  an  hart. 

In  his  gratitude  for  this  mercy,  the  lame  man  which  was 
healed  does  not  immediately  go  down  to  his  own  house,  but 

1 “ Quern  vero  erigit,  hunc  etiam  2 « Ordo  perfection^  egregius,  pri- 
dextera  confortat.  Quia  sermo  docen-  mum  ilium  surgere  qui  jacuerat,  deinde 
tis  in  corde  auditorum  minus  valet,  si  arripere  virtutem  et  sic  regni  januam 
non  etiam  proprise  actionis  commenda-  cum  apostolis  intrare.” — Bede. 
tur  exemplis.”  — Bede. 
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enters  with  tlie  Apostles  into  the  temple  to  render  thanks  to 
Him  from  whom  this  mercy  had  come. 

(9)  And  all  the  people  saw  him  walking  and 
praising  God:  (10)  And  they  knew  that  it  was  he 
which  sat  for  alms  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  the 
temple:  and  they  were  filled  with  wonder  and 
amazement 1 at  that  which  had  happened  unto 
him. 


All  the  people  saw  him.  The  miracle  was  wrought  in  the 
place  of  greatest  resort  at  this  season — the  temple  : it  was 
done  at  a time  when  the  largest  number  of  the  people  were 
assembled,  the  time  of  the  evening  sacrifice,  so  that  the  whole 
multitude  of  those'  gathered  together  at  Jerusalem,  from 
all  parts  of  Judasa  and  Galilee,  and  even  from  more  distant 
places,  might  see  the  miracle  and  recognize  in  it  a sign  from 
heaven,  and  know  in  whose  name  and  power  it  had  been 
done.  That  they  did  recognize  God’s  hand  and  accept  the 
significancy  of  the  miracle  as  a sign  from  on  high  is  evi- 
denced in  its  effects  upon  the  crowds  which  saw  or  heard 
what  had  been  done,  they  now  readily  heard  the  word  and 
believed,  and  about  jive  thousand  of  them  were  added  to  the 
Church. 


(11)  And  as  the  lame  man  which  was  healed  held 2 
Peter  and  John , all  the  people  ran  together  unto 
them  in  the  porch  that  is  called  Solomon's , greatly 
wondering. 

Several  conjectures  have  been  made  as  to  the  reason 
why  this  part  of  the  temple  was  called  Solomon’s  porch  ; the 
more  usual  supposition  is,  that  it  was  one  of  the  covered 
passages  or  porticos  of  the  old  temple  which  had  survived 
the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  city  when  taken  by 
Nebuchadnezzar.  Here  it  was  that  Christ  walked  and 
taught,  and  here  the  Jews  took  up  stones  to  cast  at  Him.3 


1  “ Quod  ait  extasi,  maxima  intelli- 
gitur  admiratio,  qua  quis  alienatur 
quasi  & seipso.  Et  ut  ait  Aug.  Psal. 
xxx.  Verbura  extasis  Grsecum  est, 
Latine,  quantum  datur  intelligi  verbo 
uno  exponi  potest,  sidicatur  excessus. 
Excessus  autem  mentis  proprie  solet 

extasis  dici.  In  excessu  vero  mentis  duo 
intelliguntur,  aut  pavor,  aut  intentio 

ad  superna,  ita  ut  quodammodo  de 


memoria  labantur  inferna.  In  bac 
extasi  fueruut  omnes  sancti,  quibus 
arcana  Dei  mundum  istura  excedentia 
revelata  sunt.” — Gang  ecus. 

2 “ Kpardv  est  tenere.  Retinebat 
nempe  claudus  sanatus  Apostolos,  eis 
adhserebat,  eorum  societate  diutius  frui 
cupiens,  ut  jam  Theopbylactus  ex  Chry- 
sostomo  explicavit.” — Rosenmuller. 

3 This  porch  or  cloister  was,  accord- 
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Yet,  so  unwearied  is  He  in  showing  mercy,  that  here  He 
worked  this  miracle  which  turned  the  hearts  of  so  many 
who  had  before  rejected  Him,  and  here  showed  forth  to 
His  murderers  this  evidence  of  His  power  and  goodness. 

We  have  in  this  miracle  a significant  picture  of  the  deal- 
ings of  God  with  man.  The  temple  of  God  is  His  Church 
on  earth,  the  place  in  which  He  is  ever  present,  and  of 
which  the  door,  and  entrance  is  Christ  Himself,  God  and 
man.1  Here  are  laid  those  who,  on  account  of  their  powerless- 
ness from  their  mother’s  womb,  the  weakness  of  the  flesh, 
are  unable  to  stand  upright  and  to  enter  into  the  presence 
of  God.  For  long  years  have  they  lain  at  the  door,  and 
but  for  God's  mercy  would  for  ever  be  shut  out,  hopeless 
of  remedy.  When,  however,  all  hope  of  recovery  has  died 
out,  God  sends  His  messenger,  and  the  sinner  is  immediately 
bidden  to  stand  upright,  and  has  power  given  him  so  to  do, 
and  is  called  upon  to  enter  into  the  temple  and  to  praise  God 
with  joyful  lips  and  with  a holy  life.  He  who  before  lies 
helpless  at  the  gate,  is  at  the  gate  healed  so  that  he  may 
enter  in  and  dwell  there.  The  soles  of  his  feet  and  ankle- 
bones,  the  powers  of  soul  and  mind,  are  strengthened  by  the 
aid  of  that  grace  which  God  has  left  to  His  Church,  so  that 
the  sinner,  before  powerless,  has  now  power  given  him  by 
which  he  may  praise  God  by  the  consistency  of  his  life.  But 
the  mercy  is  not  confined  to  the  pardoned  soul ; every  con- 
version from  death  unto  life,  from  Satan's  slavery  to  the 
freedom  which  God  gives,  is  a cause  of  wonder  to  the 
crowds  around,  and  the  beginning  of  repentance  and  con- 
version to  many  whose  hearts  have  been  estranged  from 
God,  and  whose  ears  have  been  long  deaf  to  His  call. 

(12)  And  when  Peter  saw  it,  he  answered  unto  the 
people,  Ye  men  of  Israel,  why  marvel  ye  at  this  ? or 
why  look  ye  so  earnestly  on  us,  as  though  by  our  own 
power  or  holiness  we  had  made  this  mam  to  walk  ? 


ing  to  general  belief,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  temple  ( aroa  avaroXiKt]).  Some 
think  that  it  was  a portion  of  the  old 
temple,  and  therefore  the  work  of 
Solomon,  which  had  survived  the  de- 
struction under  Nebuchadnezzar;  this 
agrees  with  the  assertion  of  Josephus 
(see  Antiq.  xx.  9.  7).  Others,  however, 
think  that  it  was  a new  porch  standing 
on  the  site  of  the  old  one,  built  by  Solo- 
mon, and  that  for  that  reason  it  retained 
his  name  ( Rosenmuller ).  The  porch 


is  said  to  have  consisted  of  a double  row 
of  columns  twenty-five  cubits  in  height,1 
supporting  a carved  roof  of  cedar.  The 
breadth  of  this  porch  was  thirty  cubits. 
— See  Lightfoot  on  the  Temple. 

1 “ Porta  templi  speciosa  Dominus 
est,  per  quern  si  quis  introiret,  salva- 
bitur.  Ad  hanc  portam  debilis  Israel 
ire  non  valens,  legis  prophetarumque 
vocibus  affertur,  ut  ab  ingredientibus 
in  interiora,  sapientiam  fidei  audiendo 
deposcat  auxilium.” — Bede. 
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Lorinus. 


Ye  men , whom  it  behoves  to  put  away  childish  things, 
who  have  the  use  of  reason  and  the  power  of  men , who  are 
of  the  family  of  Israel  and  not  pagans.  Ye  who  have  the 
law  and  the  prophets,  to  whom  have  been  committed  the  ora~ 
cles  of  Godj,  and  who  have  seen  and  known  the  mighty  works 
of  God  in  the  deliverance  of  yonr  fathers  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  yonr  nation,  think  not,  as  the  heathen,  that  the 
power  to  do  miracles  is  in  man,  ascribe  not  to  us  the 
Divine  power,  but  look  through  and  beyond  us  to  God, 
who  has  done  so  great  things  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
words  spoken  by  us.1 

Though  piety  or  holiness  imparts  to  man  a real  power 
by  uniting  the  individual  to  God,  still,  however  he  may  be 
enabled  to  exercise  the  power,  yet  is  it  wholly  Divine.  It 
is  God’s  power  working  by  the  instrumentality  of  man. 

(13)  The  God  of  Abraham,  and  of  Isaac , and  of 
Jacob , the  God  of  our  fathers,  hath  glorified 2 his  Son 
Jesus ; whom  ye  delivered  up,  and  denied  him  in  the 
presence  of  Pilate?  when  he  was  determined  to  let  him 
go. 

Peter  shows  to  the  multitude  of  .Jews  that  it  was  no  new 
revelation,  no  new  religion,  which  the  Apostles  had  been 
commissioned  to  preach,  but  that  which  God  of  old  had 
given  to  the  patriarchs.  He  speaks  of  God  as  He  had 
been  named  by  Moses,  as  He  who,  though  the  God  and 
Creator  and  Preserver  of  the  whole  earth,  yet  condescended 
to  be  known  as  the  God  of  man,  as  the  God  of  Abraham  and 
of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob,  the  Father  of  the  Jewish  people,  and 
those  to  whom  the  promise  of  the  seed  in  whom  all  mankind 
was  to  be  blessed  had  of  old  been  made ; and  as  Moses  pro- 
claimed his  mission  to  the  people  in  Egypt,  so  does  St.  Peter 
proclaim  his  mission  from  Him  who  was  the  God  of  Abraham 
and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob. 

This  triple  repetition  of  the  name  of  God  seems  a refer- 
ence to,  and  an  indication  of  the  Triune  nature  of  God, 

1 “Nos  quia  intuemini — Miracula  pararet  ex  ore  hominura.  Erat  in  Se 
quasi  quae  dam  sigilla  Deus  verbo  suo  gloriosus  sed  gloria  ejus  non  erat  nota 
affix  it,  quibus  certificaremur  non  bomi-  bominibus.  Hoc  igitur  fine  per  dis- 
num,  sed  Dei  verba  esse,  quae  tantis  cipulos  J esu  boc  miraculum  Deus  oper- 
signis  soli  Deo  possibilibus  confirmata  atus  est.” — Streso. 

videmus.” — Ferus.  3 “ Hikarov , of  Pilate.  IltXarog 

2 “ Glorificare  Jesum  est  gloriam  has  always  the  article  in  St.  John,  but 
ejus,  ad  quam  exaltatus  erat,  mundo  et  never  in  the  Acts.  Comp.  Winer,  p 
hominibus  patefacere,  ut  earn  agnos-  103.” — Wordsworth. 

cerent,  ut  Filio  suo,  gloriam  et  laudem 
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whilst  the  addition  the  God  of  our  fathers,  as  an  equivalent 
of  the  name  the  God  of  Abraham  and  of  Isaac  and  of  Jacob, 
marks  the  unity  of  the  essence  of  God. 

God  hath  glorified  His  Son  Jesus,  and  borne  witness  to 
His  claims  to  be  the  Messiah — 

(1)  By  the  resurrection  and  ascension  of  Him  whom  the 
Jews  had  crucified,  of  which  the  Apostles  were  the  wit- 
nesses. 

(2)  By  working  this  miracle  at  the  invocation  of  Christ 
by  His  Apostles,  and  thus  attesting  the  mission  and  ex- 
altation of  Christ.  The  Jews  had  delivered  Him  up  and 
clamoured  for  His  death,  because,  as  they  said.  He  had 
blasphemed  God,  but  the  Father  confirmed  the  truth  of 
His  words,  and  proclaimed  Him  to  be  His  Son,  by  raising 
Him  from  the  dead. 

Ye — the  common  people — delivered  up  the  Messiah,  and 
denied  that  ye  had  any  other  king  but  Ccesar,  and  compelled 
Pilate  to  consent  to  His  death,  even  when  he  had  declared 
Him  innocent,  and  had  determined  to  let  Him  go. 

In  place  of  Son,  most  critics  prefer  to  translate  ircns  by 
Servant.  This  was  the  name  by  which  the  Messiah  was 
known,  and  the  prophecy  in  which  He  is  thus  named  was 
expressly  applied  by  the  evangelist  to  Christ.'1  Behold 
My  servant,  whom  1 have  chosen,  My  beloved,  in  whom 
My  soul  is  well  pleased  : I will  put  My  spirit  upon  Him, 
and  He  shall  show  judgment  to  the  Gentiles.  Indeed  it  was 
because  being  in  the  form  of  God  . . He  made  Himself  of 
no  reputation,  and  took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a servant,  and 
was  made  in  the  likeness  of  man,  that  God  hath  highly  ex- 
alted Him,  or,  in  the  words  of  St.  Peter,  hath  glorified  His 
Son  Jesus. 


1 “ TrcuSa,  not  Son  but  Servant ; 
servant,  however,  in  that  distinct  and 
Messianic  sense  which  the  same  ex- 
pression hears  in  Isa.  xl. — Ixvi.  in  the 
LXX.  vioq  is  the  name  always  used  to 
designate  Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God. 
The  above  meaning  is  adopted  by  all 
the  best  modern  commentators,  Pise., 
Bengel,  Olsh.,  Meyer,  De  W.,  Stier.” 
— Alford.  “ ttcuq  corresponds  to  the 
Hebrew  word  na»,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  Messiah.  The 
Seventy  translate  it  by  ttcuq,  which 
word  occurs  also  in  Matt.  xii.  18, 
in  a citation  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment. According  to  the  same  usage, 
David  also  is  called  ttcuq  in  Acts 


iv.  25,  and  the  people  of  Israel  in 
Luke  i.  54 — 6®.  This  name  ac- 

cordingly stands  less  related  to  the 
person  of  our  Lord  than  to  His 
office.” — Olshausen.  “None  of  the 

Apostles  is  ever  called  ttcuq  Oeov,  but 
only  SovXoq  Osov.”  — Gloag.  “ The 
word  ttcuq  is  applied  to  Christ  in  Acts 
iii.  26 ; iv.  27 — 30.  It  is  observable 
that  it  is  followed  by  the  word  ’I tjctovq, 
and  is  never  used  to  describe  the 
eternal  generation  of  the  Divine  Logos, 
but  is  employed  to  designate  His  gener- 
ation in  time  as  the  Man  Christ  Jems , 
and  so  marks  the  distinction  of  the 
two  natures  in  one  person.” — Words- 
worth. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

When  He  dwelt  amongst  men,  and  humbled  Himself  to 
the  nature  of  man,  the  humanity  was  chiefly  evident  in  the 
actions  of  our  Blessed  Lord : now  He  is  exalted,  and  the 
Godhead  is  shown  forth  to  men. 

(14)  But  ye  denied  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just , and 
desired  a murderer 1 to  be  granted  unto  you ; 

These  are  the  two  charges  which  St.  Peter  makes — 

(1)  That  the  Jews  betrayed  or  delivered  up  Jesus  to  the 
Romans. 

(2)  That  they  denied  the  Holy  One  to  be  the  Messiah,  the 
King  of  the  Jews.  They  denied  Him  to  be  Holy  and  Just, 
and  accused  Him  of  being  seditious  and  of  claiming  to  be 
their  King  instead  of  Caesar. 

The  Apostle  first  speaks  of  Christ  as  the  Son,  the  Messiah 
who  was  to  come  into  the  world  : here  he  declares  Him  to 
be  the  Holy  One , essentially  holy,  and  the  source  of  holiness 
to  man,  and  also  the  Just , the  justifier  of  mankind,  and 
finally,  in  the  next  verse,  as  the  author  of  life.2  Through 
Him,  all  who  are  in  any  degree  holy,  derive  this  holiness, 
they  are  sanctified,  and  justified,  and  have  heaven  and 
eternal  life  given  to  them.  He  is  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just , 
in  a sense  beyond  all  others.  He  is  Holy — - 

(1)  Formally,  through  the  hypostatic  union  of  the  Divine 
nature  with  the  flesh  of  man  conceived  in  the  womb  of  the 
blessed  Virgin,  by  means  of  which  union  Christ  Jesus  is  the 
source  of  all  holiness  in  man. 

(2)  Accidentally,  from  the  abundance  of  grace  which 
habitually  resided  in  Him,  by  which  He  was  Holy,  the 
Sinless  One. 

(3)  Efficiently — He  is  the  source  and  author  of  all  holiness 
and  sanctification  in  man. 

And  desired  a murderer.  In  opposition  to  Him  who  was 
and  is  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just  you  preferred  a man,  a 
murderer,  and  setting  free  this  murderer,  you  murdered 
Him  who  is  the  Prince  of  life.3  St.  Peter  places  their  sin 
before  them  in  the  strongest  light,  by  means  of  this 
antithesis. 

1 avSpct  (pov'ea,  a man,  a murderer,  as  essentialis.  2.  Quia  est  auctor  sancti- 

opposed  to  God,  who  is  ‘the  Author  tatis  et  justitise  quse  est  in  aliis.”— 
of  life.’  Streso. 

2 Express^  additur  articulus,  ut  3 “ Auctorem  vero  vita.  Est  anti- 
aliqua  singularitas  intelligitur.  Angeli  thesis,  virum  homicidam  et  mortis 
etiam  sunt  sancti  et  justi,  fideles  homi-  innocentium  auctorem  postulastis  ad 
nes  etiam,  sed  Christus  appellatur  Ille  vitam ; Christum  vero  verse  vitae  auc- 
Sanctus,  idque  propter  duas  causas.  torem  postulastis  ad  mortem,  et  morti 
1.  Quia  est  Ipse  sanctitas  et  justitia  tradidistis.” — Menochius. 
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(15)  And  killed  the  Prince  of  life,  whom  God  hath  Heb.u.  wf' 
raised  from  the  dead ; whereof  we  are  witnesses.1  ijo&v.ii. 

The  Prince  or  Author  of  life , and  the  leader  into  that  life 
which  is  eternal.  St.  Peter  seems  to  increase  in  boldness  in 
this  his  second  discourse  before  the  people,  and  speaks  of  Beza. 
higher  truths,  for  which  the  minds  of  the  multitude  which 
listened  to  him  had  been  prepared  by  the  wonders  and  signs  ActSS. 
which  had  been  done  by  the  Ajoostles.2 

Christ  was  the  Prince  or  Author  of  life , inasmuch  as  the 
life  which  He  had  was  from  Himself,  for  the  Prince  of  life 
must  be  the  life  itself,  and  being  the  Author  and  Giver  of  Chrysostom, 
life  He  raised  up  Himself  and  restored  life  to  His  body,  cEcumenms. 
which  had  tasted  death  for  us  on  the  cross. 

Whom  God  raised  from  the  dead.3  The  Divine  nature  which 
had  been  united  to  the  body  of  man,  raised  that  body  from 
the  dead ; so  that  in  vain,  St.  Peter  seems  to  say,  was  your  Fromona. 
sin  in  killing  Him  who  could  not  be  holden  of  death. 

From  Him,  who  is  the  Prince  of  life , is  derived,  according 
to  His  Divine  nature,  the  natural  life  which  we  all  have,  as 
well  as  the  life  of  grace,  and  the  life  of  glory  : in  His 
human  nature,  by  His  death  on  Calvary,  He  renewed  the  life 
of  grace  and  glory  which  had  been  decayed  by  sin,  and  re- 
stored to  all  mankind  the  life  of  nature,  in  giving  to  our  Dion,  earth, 
nature  the  power  of  rising  from  corporeal  death. 

(1 6)  And  his  name  through  faith  in  his  name 4 hath  Matt.  ix.  22. 
made  this  man  strong , whom  ye  see  and  know:  yea , ?ivlV9.10i 
the  faith  which  is  by  him  hath  given  him  this  perfect 
soundness  in  the  presence  of  you  all. 

Faith  in  His  name,  that  is,  in  Himself,  in  Christ,  hath  made 
this  man  strong — it  is  not,  St.  Peter  again  states,  by  our 
own  jpower  or  holiness , we  have  made- this  man  to  walk. 

1 “ to  ov,  tam  de  persona  Jesu,  quam  Homerum  vocat  apxrjyov  T:aor\q 
de  re,  nempe  Kesurrectione  ejus  post  ao<pia.Q .” — Rosenmuller. 

Crucifixionem  et  mortem  aceipi  potest.  3 “ A Mortuis  — Melius  dicitur 
De  utraque  enim  testari  debuerunt,  Act.  Christum  resurrexisse  a mortuis  quam 
i.  8,  22;  y.  32.  Tide  et  Act.  xxii.  15,  amorte,  quia  pro  omnibus  mortuus  est, 
de  Paulo.” — Eras.  Schmidt.  et  per  Eum  alii  surrexerunt;  sed  fidelis 

2 “Christus,  Heb.  ii.  10,  apxT/bc  debet  resurgere  dmorte, non  & mortuis.” 
rrjq  (TCJTrjpiag  vocatur.  In  utroque  loco  — -Hugo  de  S.  Gharo. 

acumen  latet  atque  emphasis.  Hie  4 “ Mos  est  Hebrseorum  Nomen  bis 
morti  datus  dicitur  auctor  vitce.  apxn-  repetere  etiam  diverso  casu  ut  parcant 
y oc,  auctor;  quo  sensu  reperitur  in  Isoc-  Pronominibus,  ut  Gen.  xiv.  21;  xx. 
ratis  Orat.  de  permut.  tuiv  itapovruv  12;  xxiii.  18,  19;  xxiv.  1,  2 ; Num,  x. 
aya6u>v  airavTov  avToiq  apxTjyol.  29  ;Ps.  lxxxii.  1 ; 1 Sam.  xii.  1;  Zach. 

Heraclides  Ponticus  allegor.  Horn.  i.  6 ; Ps.  xiii.  4 ; xiv.  4.” — Grotius. 
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Peter  refuses  to  accept  any  of  tlie  glory  coming  from  this 
miracle.  His  cry  is.  Not  unto  us,  0 Lord , not  unto  us,  but 
unto  Thy  name  give  the  jo  raise. 

Though  the  lame  man  had  faith  to  obey  the  command  of 
Peter,  and  to  rise  up  and  walk  at  his  bidding,  yet  this 
confidence  in  the  Apostles*  power,  still  less  any  faith  or 
expectation  of  the  lame  man  that  he  could  receive  an  alms 
of  them,  is  not  the  faith  here  referred  to.  That  he  after- 
wards believed  in  Christ,  was  not  the  prior  belief  in  Christ's 
power  which  is  here  indicated.  The  argument  of  St.  Peter 
is  this,  We,  the  Apostles,  had  faith,  and  through  this  faith 
in  His  name,  which  we  have  from  Him,  has  this  man  obtained 
perfect  soundness.1  This  faith  was  from  Christ  as  its  author, 
and  centred  in  Christ  as  its  object. 


(17)  And  now,  brethren,  I wot  that  through  ig- 
norance  ye  did  it,  as  did  also  your  rulers. 

St.  Peter,  having  first  moved  his  hearers  to  repentance 
by  showing  them  the  greatness  of  their  sin  in  denying  the 
Holy  One,  and  in  preferring  a murderer  to  the  Prince  of 
life,  now  encourages  them  to  rely  upon  the  mercy  of  Him 
whom  they  had  rejected,  because  they  had  done  all  this 
through  ignorance ; thus  pouring  into  the  wound  which  he 
had  made  both  oil  and  wine,  first  cleansing  their  heart  by 
repentance,  and  then  softening  it  by  the  gentleness  of  his 
words : I wot  that  through  ignorance  ye  did  it.2 

Unless  the  hope  of  pardon  is  held  out  to  the  sinner,  the 
sight  and  sense  of  sin  does  but  harden  his  heart  knd 
drive  him  to  despair. 

They  were  ignorant  of  His  personality,  knew  Him  not  as 
the  Eternal  One,  their  King.  Whatever  the  rulers  might 
have  known,  the  people  knew  Him  not  as  the  Messiah  pre- 
dicted by  the  prophets ; 3 not  that  they,  however,  were  ignorant 


1 “Est  hie  triplex  hebraismus. 
Primo  enim  praepositio  in  ponitur  pro 
per:  in  fide,  id  est,  per  fidem.  Secundd, 
fides  nominis  passive  hie  vocatur  fides 
quae  hahetur  nomini  Christ!,  id  est 
Christo  ipsi : non  enim  activd  fides 
Christi  hie  vocatur  ilia,  quam  in  se 
habet  Christus  (in  Christo  enim  non 
fuit  fides  sed  visio)  sed  passive,  quam 
scilicet  nos  hahemus  in  Christum, 
qua  credimus  Christo.  Tertio,  nornen 
Christi  metonymice  vocatur  ipse 
Christus  nominatus  et  invocatus : vel 
certS  ipsa  invocatio  nominis  Christi.” 


— Corn,  a Lapide. 

2 On  the  excuse  which  ignorance 
offers  for  sinful  actions  see  Sander- 
son’s Sixth  Sermon  ad  populum,  on 
Gen.  xx.  6,  S§  11—28. 

3 “ Apud  Judaeos  quidam  erant  ma- 
jores,  et  quidam  minores.  Majores 
quidam  qui  eorum  principes  dicebantur 
cognoverunt  Eum  esse  Christum  pro- 
missum  in  lege : Omnia  enim  signa 
videbant  in  eo,  quae  dixerant  futura 
Prophetae.  Mysterium  autem  divini- 
tatis  Ejus  ignorabant : et  ideo  Apos- 
tolus dicit,  Quod  si  cognovissent,  nun 
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of  His  innocence ; this  every  circumstance  of  His  betrayal, 
suffering,  trial,  and  crucifixion  proves.  They  were  ig- 
norant, moreover,  of  the  purposes  of  God,  which  in  their 
blindness  they  fulfilled.  This  ignorance  of  theirs  was 
an  extenuation  of  their  sin  in  clamouring  for  His 
crucifixion,  though  it  implied  the  greatness  of  the  darkness 
which  had  gathered  around  their  hearts  through  past  sinful- 
ness, a darkness  which  obscured  the  teaching  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  prevented  their  acknowledging  the  significance 
of  His  actions  by  which  those  prophecies  were  fulfilled.1 

(18)  But  those  things , which  God  before  had  shewed 
by  the  mouth  of  all  his  prophets,  that  Christ  should 
suffer,  he  hath  so  fulfilled . 

By  the  mouth.  The  prophets  were  but  the  means  and 
instruments  by  whom  God  spoke.  The  words  uttered  were 
not  theirs,  but  His.  He  spoke,  again,  by  their  mouth,  not 
mouths,  for  all  His  prophets  with  one  consent,  with  one 
mouth,  declared  the  truths  which  He  willed  should  be  re- 
vealed to  His  people.  It  was  a saying  among  the  Jews, 
that  the  whole  of  the  prophets  prophesied  exclusively  of 
the  days  of  the  Messiah.  No  Rabbi  at  this  time  doubted 
that  His  life,  and  sufferings,  and  death  were  the  subjects 
predicted  by  David,  Isaiah,  Daniel,  and  Zechariah.2 

The  Apostle  here  affirms — 

(1)  That  the  death  of  Christ  was  pre-ordained  of  the 
Father  for  the  putting  away  of  sins. 

(2)  That  His  death  was  predicted  by  the  prophets ; that 
though  He  was  put  to  death  by  man,  yet  He  died  of  His  own 
will.  In  saying  this,  St.  Peter  does  not  deny  the  sin  of  those 
who  crucified  their  Lord,  since  they  were  ignorant  of  such 
purpose ; but  he  encourages  them  amid  the  sense  of  their 
sin  to  turn  to  Him  who  was  pre-ordained  to  destroy  sin,  and 
who  came  to  do  the  will  of  His  Father  in  submitting  to  death. 


quam  Dominum  gloria  crucifixissent. 
Sciendum  tamen  quod  eorum  ignorantia 
non  eos  excusabat  d crimine : quia  erat 
quodammodo  ignorantia  affectata;  vide- 
bant  enim  evidentia  signa  divinitatis 
ipsius:  sed  ex  odio  et  invidia  Cbristi, 
ea  pervertebant  et  verbis  ejus,  quibus 
se  Dei  filium  fatebatur,  credere  noluer- 
unt.  [Tide  Joan.  xv.  22,  24.]  Mi- 
nores,  id  est,  populares,  qui  mysteria 
Scripturae  non  noverant,  non  plene 
cognoverunt  Ipsum  esse  nec  Christum 
nec  Filium  Dei ; licet  enim  aliqui 


eorum  in  Eum  crediderint,  multitudo 
tamen  non  credidit.” — Th.  Aquinas , 
Pars  Hi.  qucest.  xlvii.  art.  5. 

1 “ Une  ignorance  qui  vient  de  la 
corruption  et  de  raveuglement  du  coeur, 
peut  etre  un  peche,  un  effet  du  peche 
et  un  principe  de  peche,  loin  d’exeuser 
de  peche.” — Quesnel. 

2 “ ‘ Omnes  prophetee  in  universum 
non  prophetarunt  nisi  de  diebus 
Messiae’  ( Sanhedr . 99.1)  was  not  merely 
a Jewish  view,  but  the  real  truth.” — 
Alford. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

(19)  Repent  ye  therefore , and  be  converted , that 
your  sins  may  be  blotted  out , when  the  times  of  re- 
freshing shall  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord ; 

Repent  ye  of  all  your  sins,  not  only  of  tlie  sin  of  reject- 
ing and  crucifying  the  Prince  of  life,  but  of  all  your  sins,  and 
as  you  have  turned  from  Christ  by  denying  Him,  now  be 
converted,  turn  to  Him,  that  your  sins,  even  those  which  ye 
did  through  ignorance  of  the  full  truth  respecting  Christ, 
may  be  blotted  out,  so  that  (ottoos  av) — not  when1  — the  time  of 
refreshing  shall  come  to  you,  as  it  will  to  others,  you  may  be- 
hold the  Lord  and  stand  in  His  presence  with  joy. 

Lest  the  Jews  should  think  that  their  ignorance  of  the  per- 
sonality of  Christ  and  of  His  nature  would  save  them  from 
the  need  of  repentance,  St.  Peter  here  exhorts  them  earnestly 
to  repent.  Their  ignorance  was  but  the  reason  why  they  might 
hope  for  pardon  for  their  sins,  not  the  reason  why  they 
needed  no  forgiveness  from  God.  But  he  not  only  bids  them 
repent,  he  adds,  be  converted.  As  they  had  wandered  away 
from  God,  he  calls  upon  them  to  return,  to  retrace  their 
steps  along  the  road  in  which  they  had  formerly  walked  ; 
and  in  turning  to  God,  he  exhorts  them  to  turn  away 
from  those  actions  in  which  they  had  formerly  delighted.2 
Real  conversion  involves  sorrow  and  anguish  for  past  sins, 
as  well  as  future  change  of  life.  One  without  the  other  is 
incomplete,  there  is  no  conversion  from  sin  without  sorrow 
on  account  of  past  sin,  and  repentance  is  barren,  and  often 
only  the  motive  for  despair,  unless  conversion  be  added  to 
it.  Judas  truly  repented  of  his  great  sin,  but  because  he 
trusted  not  in  his  Master’s  power  and  willingness  to  forgive, 
he  never  entered  upon  the  path  of  conversion. 

In  thus  calling  them  to  repent  and  be  converted,  St. 
Peter  declares  two  truths — 

(1)  That  God  will  accept  the  sincere  conversion  of  the  sin- 
ner, for  in  vain  the  call  to  repent,  and  to  walk  again  with  God, 
unless  we  have  the  assurance  of  His  willingness  to  forgive. 

(2)  He  declares  also  the  freedom  of  our  will,  for  in  vain 

1 ottojq  av — ut,  Vulg.,  Grotius : ut  Vim  babetverbumboc,et  nomen  con ver- 

veniant,  Irenceus,  1.  ii.  c.  12:  ut  super-  sionis,  quae  pbilosopbice  loquendo  est 
veniant,  Tertul.  de  Resur.  Cam.  c.  23 : mutatio  totius  in  totum  et  absolutissi- 

tbat,  Hammond : in  order  that,  Words-  mam  justificationem  significat,  quae 
worth,  Alford.  “ oTnog  av  for  j iva , etiam  eadem  de  causa  vocatur  non- 
Matt,  vi.  5;  Luke  ii.  35;  Acts  xv.  17;  nunquam  creatio;  et  justificatus,  nova 
Gen.  xviii.  19;  Exod.  xx.  20;  Num.  creatura : turn  ut  significetur,  gratiam 
xvi  40;  xxviii.  20;  Deut.  vii.  2.” — produci  in  nobis  ex  nibilo,  boc  est,  sine 
Markland.  meritis,  sed  gratis  et  secundum  proposi- 

2 “ ’E7ri(rTpt\pare  — convertimini  — turn  divinae  voluntatis.”  — Lorinus. 
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the  call  to  repentance  unless  we  have  the  power  to  obey  Lorinus. 
that  call. 

That  the  times  of  refreshing  may  come.  That  yonr  sins 
may  be  blotted  out,  and  that  you  may  receive  the  gift  of 
peace  and  refreshment.  Commentators  differ  in  their  AriusMont. 
interpretation  of  these  words,  the  times  of  refreshing.  The 
promise  held  out  is  that  of  rest  and  security  and  comfort 
after  the  heat  and  struggle  of  temptation,  of  persecution, 
and  of  affliction;  and  since  all  rest  and  security,  all  refresh-  Corn,  a Lap. 
ment  after  danger  and  toil  and  suffering,  may  seem  to  be  a 
fulfilment  of  this  promise,  some  have  understood  by  the 
times  of  refreshing  the  happiness  of  the  times  of  the  gospel  f£oe1, 
covenant;  others,  that  deliverance  from  danger  and  rest  from  i^tfoot. 
persecution  which  happened  to  the  Christians  after  the  fall  gcmnenius. 
of  Jerusalem ; whilst  the  majority  of  commentators  under-  Grotius. 
stand  by  these  words  the  period  of  the  general  resurrec- 
tion,1 and  the  promise  of  that  celestial  happiness  and  Chrysostom, 
eternal  rest,  after  the  trials  and  sufferings  of  this  life 
are  over,  which  shall  be  the  lot  of  all  those  who  have  re- 
pented of  their  sins,  have  been  converted  from  their  evil  Sylveira 
ways,  have  received  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and  have  Menoehius. 
been  admitted  into  the  presence  of  the  Lord , from  whom  the  Lorinus.  ’ 
rest  which  is  promised  must  come.2 

Apart  from  the  interpretation  which  would  limit  these 
words  to  the  deliverance  and  peace  which  was  granted  to 
the  Christians  when  Jerusalem  was  besieged  by  the  Romans, 
there  is  no  conflict  between  these  explanations.  If  there 
be  quiet  and  rest,  and  times  of  refreshing  after  the  conflicts 
of  this  life  are  over,  then  in  a measure  this  refreshment 
will  even  in  this  life  be  the  lot  of  those  who  have  repented, 
and  have  been  converted,  and  have  received  the  forgiveness 
of  their  sins,3  though  the  fulness  of  that  rest  may  not  be 
granted  until  mortality  be  wholly  swallowed  up  of  im- 
mortality. 

These  words,  then,  are  true — • 

(1)  In  our  outer  life,  and  contain  a promise  that  after 
the  heat  of  trouble  and  affliction  times  of  refreshing  shall 
come  from  God. 

(2)  In  our  inner  life — after  the  fire  of  repentance  and 

1 “ So  the  times  of  the  Resurrection  3 “K atpol  avaxpv^tiog — vox  avu - 

are  by  the  Jew  styled,  the  days  of  con-  xpv%igotium,remissionem  denotat;  Philo 
solation.  Targum  in  Hos.  vi.  2.” — de  Abrah.  p.  371.  c.  rj  tyig  . . tv  raig 
Whitby.  ava\l/v%t<n  icat  avtatoi  avvavUrai  icai 

2 “Unde  Yatahl.  exponit,  q.  d.  Quse  ^aXarat.  Oculi  . . in  otio  et  remis- 

refrigeratio  erit,  cum  rursus  conspectus  sione  simul  remittuntur  et  relaxantur, 
erit  Christus.” — Corn,  a Lapide.  h.  1.  felicissimum  tempus.” — Loesner. 
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the  bitterness  of  sorrow  for  sin,  shall  come  that  calm  and 
peace  which  are  inseparable  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

(3)  In  the  Eternal  life — after  all  the  toils  and  afflictions 
of  this  life  are  ended,  then  shall  the  souls  of  the  penitent 
ones  hunger  no  more , neither  thirst  any  more  ; neither  shall 
the  sun  light  on  them , nor  any  heat.  For  the  Lamb  which  is 
in  the  midst  of  the  throne  shall  feed  them , and  shall  lead 
them  unto  living  fountains  of  waters : and  God  shall  wipe 
away  all  tears  from  their  eyes. 

The  sins  of  which  we  repent,  the  sins  from  which  we  turn 
away  when  we  turn  to  God,  are  not  to  be  superficially 
cleansed  from  our  hearts;  they  are  not  to  be  hidden 
merely,  they  must  be  torn  up  by  the  roots : they  are  not 
merely  not  imputed,  but  are  removed,  they  are  blotted  out;1 
and  because  they  have  been  so  blotted  out , the  future  state 
of  the  regenerate  will  be  one  of  joy,  light,  and  refreshment, 
and  will  be  so  because  of  that  blessedness  which  shall  come 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

In  speaking  first  of  the  mercies  granted  to  man  through 
the  death  of  Christ,  and  then  calling  upon  men  to  repent  . . 
and  be  converted , St.  Peter  warns  us  that  even  the  death  of 
Christ  on  Calvary,  His  atoning  sacrifice  for  the  sins  of  man- 
kind, is  not  available  to  us  unless  we  repent  and  be  converted . 

(20)  And  he  shall  send  Jesus  Christ , which  before 
was  preached  unto  you  :2 

And  He  shall  send  Jesus  Christ  unto  you  by  the  preaching 
of  the  gospel  as  He  was  before  preached  to  you  by  the 
prophets  ; and  to  those  who  will  receive  He  will  send  Him 
into  their  hearts  ; for,  because  ye  are  sons , God  hath  sent  forth 
the  Spirit  of  His  Son  into  your  hearts , crying , Abba , Father. 

Some  suppose  this  promise  to  have  special  reference  to 
the  second  advent  of  Christ ; this,  however,  hardly  seems 
the  sense  of  the  passage.  We  never  read  of  Christ  being 
sent  into  the  world  at  His  second  advent,  when  He  shall 
appear  as  our  judge ; and  if  this  were  intended,  we  should 
most  probably  have  read  of  His  being  again  sent 

1 “Verbum  proprie  signi-  Kuinoel, 

ficat : obliterate,  litura  inducta  ea  quce  2 Tit  deleantur  peccata  vestra — Quasi 
scripta  sunt  delete.  Yeteres  in  tabellis  diceret  ut  Chrysostomus,  non  satis  est 
cera  inductis,  stilo  ferreo  inarabant,  ad  expurgationem  vestram  aut  Dei  con- 
quando  quod  scriptum  erat  eradendum  silium,  quo  mortem  Christi  permisit  aut 
videbatur,  stilum  vertebant,  et  obtusa  vestra  ignorantia,  qua  eum  in  crucem 
ejus  parte  ceram  oblinebant,  atque  ita  egistis ; sed  opus  est  poenitentia  per 
ante  scripta  corrigebant.  Xen.  H.  G.  quam  vestrum  peccatura  expietur.” — 
2,  3,  20.  Atben.  lib.  9,  p.  403  F.” — Salmeron. 
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The  practical  lesson,  however,  remains  to  us,  that  the 
repentance  and  conversion  of  sinners  is  a means  of  in- 
creasing the  number  of  the  believers  in  Christ,  and  so  of 
accelerating  the  times  of  refreshing  to  man. 

(21)  Whom  the  heaven  must  receive  until  the  times 
of  restitution  of  all  things , which  God  hath  spoken  by 
the  mouth  of  all  his  holy  prophets  since  the  world 
began . 

This  and  the  two  previous  verses  have  been  thus  para- 
phrased— “ Repent,  therefore,  and  be  converted,  that  your 
sins  may  be  blotted  out,  in  order  that  the  times  of  re- 
freshment may  come  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord,  and 
that  the  Father  may  send  Him  who  was  before  preached 
unto  you,  even  Christ  Jesus,  whom  the  heavens  must  re- 
ceive until  the  times  of  the  restoration  of  all  things.” 

Whom  the  heaven  must  receive.  The  difficulty  which  the 
J ews  had  in  receiving  Christ  as  the  Messiah  arose  out  of  the 
belief  that  He  would  set  up  an  earthly  kingdom,  and  abide  on 
the  earth  as  a temporal  sovereign.  This  opinion  the  Apostle 
corrects  by  saying  that  it  was  necessary  that  the  heavens 
should  receive  their  Lord  even  until  the  times — not  the 
season,  but — the  times  when  the  reign  of  Christ  should  be 
permanent  in  the  hearts  and  over  the  wills  of  men,  accord- 
ing to  the  prediction  and  declaration  of  the  prophets.  F or 
in  the  word  prophets  is  included  not  only  those  who  foretell 
future  events,  but  all  preachers  of  righteousness.1 

The  restoration  of  all  things — until  the  times  when  the 
ruin  wrought  by  the  fall  of  Adam  and  the  sin  of  mankind 
is  at  an  end,  when  those  whose  bodies  are  bowed  down 
in  subjection  to  Satan  shall  know  the  freedom  which 
is  the  inheritance  of  the  sons  of  Cod,  and  wholly 
acknowledge  and  obey  His  commands,  when  that  which 
had  been  lost  by  the  wandering  of  the  prodigal  sons 
of  Cod  from  their  Father's  house  shall  be  restored,  and 
the  end  of  the  present  order  of  things  in  the  world  shall 
have  come,  and  the  general  judgment  shall  have  separ- 
ated between  the  servants  of  Cod  and  the  slaves  of  Satan. 
Until  that  time  has  come,  Christ  has  entered,  however, 

1 “ Philo  dicit,  in  lib.  de  Prsem.  et  genus  censeri  potest.  Constat  prse- 
Poenis,  quod  Propheta  est  interpres  Dei  terea  bonum  Scripturarum  interpretem 
dictantis  intus  oracula.  Quasi  dicas,  nominari  Prophetam : vel  qui  mentium 
virum  sanctum,  Dei  voluntatem,  cui  se  sit  inspector  ut  admonent  Hieronymus, 
conformat,  nosse  et  aliis  exponere  in  cap.  iv.  epist.  ad  Ephes.,  Augustinus, 
posse:  quod  Prophetise  quoddam  Ambrosius.” — Lorinus. 


Camerarius. 


Matt.  xvii.  11. 
Luke  i.  70. 
Acts  i.  11. 


Lightfoot. 

Churton. 


Kuinoel. 


Wordsworth. 

Lorinus. 


Menochius. 

Lorinus. 


Dion.  Carth, 
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Isaiah  ix.  7. 


Lyra. 


Gorranus. 

Sionnet. 


Jude  14, 15. 

Deut.  xviii. 

15,  18,  19.; 
Acts  vii.  37. 


Lorinus. 

Gorranus. 


where  He  shall  abide  and  forever  reign;1  for  of  His  govern- 
ment there  shall  be  no  end , and  His  rule  shall  be  over  those 
whom  He  has  redeemed,  and  who  have  entered  into  the 
blessings  of  that  redemption  by  their  repentance  and  con- 
version. And  this  restoration  of  all  things  had  been  declared 
by  God  from  the  beginning,  as  soon  as  the  fall  of  man  took 
place,  so  that  it  was  no  new  revelation  which  St.  Peter  was 
here  making.  Accordingly  the  Apostle  prepares  his  hearers 
to  receive  and  acknowledge  this  truth  by  telling  them  that 
it  was  what  God  had  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  all  His  holy 
'prophets — that  the  prophecy  was  not  of  man,  though  it  was 
by  man,  God  speaking  and  revealing  His  will  by  the  mouth 
of  His  messengers  the  prophets — and  that  He  did  so  from 
the  beginning,  since  the  world  began , for  of  Christ  and  of  the 
times  of  restitution,  Enoch  also , the  seventh  from  Adam,  pro- 
phesied . . saying,  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh  with  ten  thousand  of 
His  saints . 


(22)  For  Moses  truly  said  unto  the  fathers,  A 
prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise  up  unto  you 
of  your  brethren,  like  unto  me ; him  shall  ye  hear  in 
all  things  whatsoever  he  shall  say  unto  you} 

Like  does  not  imply  absolute  sameness  of  position  nor 
identity  of  nature,  since  in  such  a case  this  prediction  would 
not  be  applicable  to  Christ,  who  was  born  of  the  Blessed 


v irgin,  and  was  the  Redeemer 
first-fruits  from  the  tomb.  It 
Christ  was  to  be  only  a man 

1 Until . “ Erasmus  Schmidius  et 

Raphelius  verba  hsec  conferunt  cum 
illis  Pauli,  1 Cor.  xv.  25.  Quod  Petrus 
paulo  obscurius  dixit : ov  del  ovpavov 
p'tv  StZaaOai,  id  Paulus  quasi  interpre- 
tans ait ; del  avrov  fiamXeveiv.  Item- 
que  ista  Petri  d\pi  xpovio v airoKaraa- 
Taauog  7 rdvTiov  Paulus  planissime 
eloquitur  dicto  clarissimi  Psalmi  cx.  1. 

oig  ov  av  Qy  Tcavrag  tovq  kxOpovg 
vi to  tovq  nobag  avrov.  Dominatur 
quidem  jam  nunc  Dominus  noster,  sed 
in  medio  inimicorum  suorum  Ps.  cx.  2, 
qui  undique  regnum  ipsius  attentant, 
neque  unquam  a bellis  conquiescere 
sinnnt,  tumultuantes  et  conspiratione 
facta  imperii  ejus  jugum  excutere  con- 
antes  Ps.  ii.  1,  2,  3.  Neque  prius  hse 
turbse  conticescent,  quam  Pater  omnia 
gubjecerit  Filio  suo.  Turn  demum 


of  the  world  from  sin,  and  the 
cannot,  therefore,  mean  that 
as  Moses  was,  but  that  He 

fiet  ilia  a,7roicard(TTa(Tig,  quando  deletis 
bostibus,  rebusque  compositis  et  in  eum, 
in  quern  oportebat,  statum  restitutis, 
Deo  Patri  regnam,  nefaria  defectione 
turbatum,  tandem  pacatum  Cbristus 
reddet  1 Cor.  xv.  24.” — Woljius. 

2 “ Upocprjrrjv  SK  pl<TOV  <701/  IK  TIOV 
dbtXcpdv  <tov,  djg  epe  dvaorpati  aoi 
ILvpiog  6 Otog  aov,  aurov  aKOvotodv 
. , . Hpo<pi]Trjv  avaoTrjao)  aiiroXg  Ik 
pscrov  t&v  adikfyCjv  avrStv,  tiairep  oi 
Kal  Swab)  to  prjpa  pov  tv  rat  OTopan 
avToi /,  k ai  XaXrjati  avroig  KaOoTi  av 
tVTsiXojpai  avrip'  Kai  6 avQpwTrog 
tKtivog  og  lav  pp  aKovay  tu>v  Xoyuiv 
avrov,  baa  lav  XaXyay  6 irpocpyryg 
errt  r<p  ovopari  pov,  lyu)  tKdiKrjou) 
avTov. ” Deut.  xviii.  15,  18,  19. 
— LXX. 
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should  be  given  as  the  Leader  of  His  people,  the  Prince 
of  a nation  that  should  be  called  after  His  name,  and  that 
He  should  resemble  Moses  as  the  antitype  resembles  the  Lorinus. 
type. 

A prophet , a preacher  of  righteousness,  shall  the  Lord 
your  God  raise  up — not  for  your  merits  or  deservings.  The 
word  raise  up  carries  with  it  an  idea  of  a state  of  helpless- 
ness, if  not  of  hopelessness,  out  of  which  the  prophet  was 
to  be  raised  up  as  a rod  out  of  a stem  of  Jesse ; and  a 
branch  . . out  of  his  root , when  all  was  desolation  around,  is.  xi.  1. 
The  promise  carries  us  on  to  its  fulfilment  both  in  the  Lorinus. 
Incarnation  of  our  Lord,  and  also  in  His  resurrection. 

Our  Blessed  Lord  was  indeed  a prophet  like  unto  Moses. 

The  points  of  resemblance  are  manifold.  As  Moses  was  born 
in  a strange  land,  in  Egypt,  so  was  Christ  born  in  a world 
and  country  which  knew  Him  not,  in  a city  which  rejected , 

Him,  in  Bethlehem.  To  preserve  his  life  Moses  was  laid  in 
an  ark  of  bulrushes,  as  Christ's  life  was  preserved  by  the 
lowliness  of  the  manger  in  which  He  lay.  Both  were  of  the 
house  of  Israel,  and  children,  the  one  of  a priestly,  the  other 
of  the  Royal  race.  The  jealousy  of  Pharaoh  put  the  life  of 
Moses  in  jeopardy  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  as  Herod 
sought  the  life  of  Christ  because  of  the  same  jealous  fear, 
whilst  both  kings  ordered  the  male  children  to  be  slain,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  stability  of  their  respective  thrones.  (Ecumemus. 
Both  were  mediators  between  God  and  a sinful  people,  and 
as  Moses  pleaded  for  the  children  of  Israel,  so  does 
Christ  by  His  death  and  ascension  plead  for  mankind. 

Both  Moses  and  Christ  were  the  legislators  of  God's  people, 
the  former  for  those  under  the  first  covenant,  the  latter  for 
those  under  the  second.  As  Moses  led  the  people  from 
slavery  into  the  land  promised  to  their  fathers,  so  did 
Christ  deliver  His  people  out  of  the  power  of  Satan,  and 
go  before  them  into  heaven.  Both  Moses  and  Christ  sig- 
nalized and  proved  the  truth  of  their  mission  by  miracles 
and  signs.  And  as  Moses  sent  forth  the  twelve  to  survey 
the  land,  and  encouraged  the  people  to  persevere  and  to 
enter  into  Canaan,  so  did  Christ  send  forth  the  twelve  to 
teach  the  people  by  what  means  they  might  take  possession  Eusebius, 
of  the  spiritual  Canaan.1 

(23)  And  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  every  soul,  Deut.  xviii. 
which  will  not  hear  that  prophet,  shall  he  destroyed  19‘ 
from  among  the  people. 

1 See  Surenhusius  in  his  (3i(3\og  Rev.  J.B.  M‘Caul’s  Sunday  Reflections, 
KaTaWayfjg,  pp.  396 — 402  ; also  in  pp.  67-92. 
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A prophet  is  one  who  tells  ns  of  the  future,  and  Christ 
was  pre-eminently  a prophet.  The  whole  gospel  is  a 
prophecy.  Men  desire  to  know  the  future,  and  they  stretch 
forward  to  that  which  is  beyond  their  reach.  The  desire 
is  a natural  one,  and  God  gives  them  according  to  their 
desire,  and  by  revelation  makes  known  to  them  that  which 
is  needful  for  them  to  know : the  things  which  shall  befall  the 
soul  after  death,  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  the  blessed-, 
ness  of  the  just  in  life  eternal,  the  punishment  of  sinners  in 
their  separation  from  Him  in  the  life  beyond  the  grave,  the 
general  judgment  which  awaits  both  saint  and  sinner,  and 
such  like  truths.  They  who  declare  these  truths  of  the 
future  life  are  true  prophets,  and  Christ,  from  whom  the 
power  and  authority  came  by  which  His  ministers  proclaim 
these  facts,  was  pre-eminently  that  prophet,  from  whom  all 
true  prophets  derive  their  power  to  preach. 

As  the  separation  or  cutting  off  unbelievers  from 
among  the  people  and  congregation  of  Israel  was  the  tem- 
poral punishment  of  him  who  disobeyed  the  lawT  of  Moses, 
so  is  such  cutting  off  a type  of  the  separation  of  unbe- 
lievers from  Christ,  and  from  the  company  of  the  justified  in 
Lorinus.  heaven. 

(24)  Yea , and  all  the  prophets  from  Samuel  and 
those  that  folloiv  after , as  many  as  have  spoken,  have 
likewise  foretold  of  these  days.1 

The  Apostle  begins  the  roll  of  the  prophets  from  Samuel, 
as  it  would  seem,  for  several  reasons. 

(1)  Samuel  was  the  first  great  prophet  after  the  days  of 

Alford.  Moses,  and  is  therefore  appropriately  cited  as  confirming 

this  promise  made  by  God  through  the  mouth  of  Moses. 

(2)  The  school  of  the  prophets,  the  teachers  of  the  people, 
Hammond,  was  instituted  by  Samuel. 

(3)  From  the  days  of  Samuel  until  the  canon  of  the  Old 
Testament  Scriptures  was  completed  there  is  an  unbroken 
line  of  prophets,  so  that  they  all  seem  to  take  their  rise 

Jerome.  from  him ; whilst  before  his  days  there  was  no  open  vision , 
1 Sam.  u.  1.  no  plain  manifestation  of  God^s  will. 

1 “ We  have  Moses  and  Samuel  by  Urim  and  Thummim,  through  the 
mentioned  together  in  this  place,  as  defect  of  prophecy  in  the  high  priest, 
also  in  Psalm  xcix.  6 ; because  there  are  till  the  times  of  Samuel : but  then  it 
few  or  no  prophets  between  these  two,  revived  in  Abimelech,  Abiathar,  ete. 
1 Sam.  iii.  1,  and  the  apparition  of  In  Hieros.  Chagigah,  fol.  77,  1,  we 
angels  having  been  more  frequent.  And  read  that  ‘ Samuel  was  the  master  of 
after  the  decease  of  Phinehas,  it  is  a the  prophets.’  ” — Lightfoot , Hor.  Heb. 
question  whether  there  was  any  oracle  et  Talmud. 
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(25)  Ye  are  the  children  of  the  prophets,  and  of 
the  covenant  which  God  made  with  our  fathers,  say- 
ing unto  Abraham,  And  in  thy  seed  shall  all  the 
kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed. 

Ye  are  the  children  of  the  prophets,  from  whose  teaching 
ye  ought  not  to  swerve,  from  whose  practice  ye  ought  not 
to  degenerate.  St.  Peter  reminds  them  of  their  relation  to 
the  prophets,  to  incline  them  the  more  readily  to  receive 
their  testimony ; and  he  encourages  them  to  accept  Him 
who  was  promised  in  the  covenant  which  God  made  with 
their  fathers,  by  reminding  them  that  they  were  heirs  of  all 
the  promises  made  in  Him.1 

Sonship,  however,  and  heirship  to  the  promises  of  God, 
does  not  save  them,  nor  will  it  save  us  from  the  necessity 
of  repentance  from  sin  and  conversion  to  holiness  of  life, 
if  we  would  indeed  receive  what  He  has  promised. 

In  thy  seed  shall  all  the  kindreds  of  the  earth  be  blessed, 
that  is,  none  shall  be  blessed  save  in  and  through  Him.  All 
who  are  blessed  derive  their  blessedness  from  Him,  as  He  is 
the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man — that  is,  every  man 
who  is  lightened  receives  this  light  from  Him  who  is  the 
Light. 

All  the  kindreds  of  the  earth.  St.  Peter  never  doubted 
of  the  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  Christ, 
nor  that  the  promise  made  by  God  should  be  theirs,  equally 
with  the  children  of  Abraham  after  the  flesh,  nor  that  His 
death  was  less  available  for  cleansing  their  sins,  than  for 
blotting  out  the  sins  of  the  house  of  Israel.  What,  until 
enlightened  by  a special  revelation  from  heaven,  he  did 
not  know  was,  that  the  Gentiles  should  be  gathered  in 
without  their  first  accepting  the  obligations  of  the  old 
covenant,  and  becoming  proselytes  to  Judaism. 


(26)  Unto  you  first  God , having  raised  up  his  Son 
Jesus,  sent  him  to  bless  you,  in  turning  away  every 
one  of  you  from  his  iniquities .2 


1 “Hebraico  more  vi'oq  alicujus 
rei  sgepe  dicitur  is,  qui  cum  ilia  re  ullo 
aliquo  modo  conjunctus  est,  ad  quem 
ilia  res  pertinet.  In  Yet.  Test,  filii 
prophet  arum  sunt  discipuli  prophet- 
arum.  Hoc  autem  loco  omnes  Judaei 
ita  vocantur,  quia  Prophetse  ad  eos 
missi  erant,  et  quia  libros  prophetarum 
egebant.  Kai  t rjg  diaOrjKrjg,  sc.  vloi , 
ad  quos  promissio  pertinet .” — Rosen- 


muller. 

2 “ A nequitia  sua  — A vita  • sua 
nequam  et  prava,  detestando  earn  et 
convertendo  se  ab  am  ore  sui  ac  rerum 
terrenarum  ad  amorem  Dei.  In  hac 
enim  conversione  consistit  prsecipua  Dei 
benedictio,  propter  quam  nobis  imper- 
tiendam  Filium  suum  misit  in  mun- 
dum.  ’ ’ — Fromond, 
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Gen.  xii.  8 ; 
xviii.  18 ; 
xxii.  18 ; 
xx  vi.  4 ; 
xxviii.  14. 
Acts  ii.  89. 
Rom.  ix.  4, 8 ; 
xv.  8. 

Gal.  iii.  8, 26. 


Sylveira. 


Lorinus. 


Tirinus. 


Lange. 


Lorinus. 


John  i.  9. 
Hugo  de  S. 
Charo. 


Lorinus. 


Matt.  i.  21 ; 

x.  5 ; xv.  24. 
Luke  xxiv. 

47. 

Acts  iii.  22 ; 
xiii.  32,  33, 
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Horn.  iii.  2. 

Luke  xxiv. 
47. 

Lorinus. 

Bengel. 

Fromond. 


Hofmeister. 


John  iii.  17. 


Hofineister. 


Hackett. 


ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

Unto  you  first.  To  the  Jews  were  committed  the  oracles  of 
God , to  them  was  His  gospel  first  sent,  among  them  did  Christ 
first  teach,  the  disciples  were  bidden  to  deliver  their  mes- 
sage among  all  nations , but  to  make  beginning  at  Jerusalem >, 
and  salvation  was  first  proclaimed  to  His  chosen  people  the 
Jews.  God  having  raised  ujp  His  Son , or  servant,  Jesus 
from  the  dead,  according  to  the  prediction  of  the  prophets, 
sent  Him  to  bless  you , by  making  you  through  us  partakers 
of  the  promises,  and  to  receive  that  peace  which  comes 
with  the  remission  of  your  sins  upon  repentance. 

Peter  here  asserts  these  several  truths — 

(1)  That  in  His  great  mercy  God  sent  His  Son  to  the 
unbelieving  Jews,  that  they  might  participate  in  the  bless- 
ings of  the  covenant  made  with  their  fathers. 

(2)  That  He  sent  His  Son  into  the  world  not  to  condemn 
the  world,  but  that  the  world  through  Him  might  be  saved , 
and  that  repentance  and  conversion  are  the  means  by 
which  men  attain  to  this  salvation. 

(3)  That  none  may  deceive  himself  with  false  hopes  of 
acceptance,  merely  from  the  fact  of  his  sonship,  and  his 
having  been  made  an  heir  of  the  promises,  but  may  know 
that  the  sinner  can  alone  partake  of  the  blessings  pro- 
cured by  Christ  when  he  has  turned  in  faith  to  Him.1 

(4)  That  the  Gentiles  were  in  the  end  to  be  brought  into 
Christ's  fold,  since  it  was  only  first  to  the  Jews  that  the 
gospel  was  to  be  brought. 

1 “II  nous  benit,  quand  il  nous  attend  de  ses  souffrances  et  de  son 
delivre  par  sa  grace  de  la  malediction  sang : mais  comme  elle  en  est  la  fin,  il 
du  peche  et  de  la  loi : et  cette  grace  est  faut  aussi  qu’elle  en  Soit  le  fruit.”— 
le  fruit  de  son  Incarnation.  La  con-  Quesnel. 
version  du  cceur  est  la  recompense  qu’il 


CHAPTER  IV. 


EMPEROR  OF  ROME,  TIBERIUS.. 

PROCURATOR  OF  JUDiEA,  PONTIUS  PILATE. 

HIGH  PRIEST,  CAIAPHAS. 

(1)  And  as  they  spake  unto  the  people,  the  priests, 

and  the  captain  of  the  temple,  and  the  Sadducees,1 
came  upon  them, 

As  they  spake — meaning  either  that  Peter  spake  for  both, 
or  that  St.  John  as  well  as  St.  Peter  addressed  the  multi- 
tudes which  flocked  to  their  teaching.  It  may  be  that  one 
Apostle  addressed  a portion  of  the  crowd  at  one  place,  and 
the  other  those  who  gathered  to  them  at  a different  quarter.  Gomnus. 

The  captain  of  the  temple  was  the  Jewish  priest  who  had 
charge  of  the  temple,  and  held  the  command  of  the  levitical 
guard.  From  the  presence  of  this  officer  it  is  clear  that  Whitby, 
the  whole  of  this  discourse  of  St.  Peter  was  uttered  within 
the  precincts  of  the  temple.2 

1 “ It  is  remarkable  that  as  we  find 
the  Pharisees  to  be  the  most  forward 
and  zealous  against  our  Lord,  during 
His  ministry  in  the  four  Gospels,  so 
the  Sadducees  in  the  history  of  the 
Acts.  The  reason  is  plain;  it  was  the 
Pharisees  chiefly  whom  our  Lord  re- 
proved. On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
ciples preached  through  Jesus  the  re- 
surrection of  the  dead.  This  enraged 
the  Sadducees;  and  for  this  they  would 
have  contrived  means  to  put  them  to 
death,  had  it  not  been  for  the  milder 
counsel  of  Gamaliel  the  Pharisee.” — 

JBiscoe  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles , p. 

93  (ed.  1829). 

2 The  Eabbins  say  that  “in  three 
places  the  priests  kept  watch  and  ward 
in  the  temple,  viz.  in  Beth  Abtines, 

Beth  Nitsots,  and  Beth  Mokad.  The 
Levites  also  in  two  and  twenty  places 


more”  ( Middoth , cap.  i.).  Each  of 
these  watches  had  an  officer  over  it, 
and  the  collective  body  of  these  officers 
seem  to  have  been  called  “the  captains 
of  the  temple”  (Lukexxii.  52).  “The 
captain  of  the  temple,”  or  “the  ruler 
of  the  mountain  of  the  house,”  was  the 
chief  of  these  captains.  His  duty  was  to 
visit  every  watch  at  night  time  with 
torches  burning  before  him.  If  he 
found  the  Levites  of  the  watch  at  their 
post  he  saluted  them  with  the  words, 
“ Peace  be  with  thee ; ” if  he  found  the 
watch  sleeping,  he  struck  him  with  a 
stick,  and  might  set  fire  to  his  gar- 
ments. To  this  Lightfoot  suggests 
reference  is  made  in  Bev.  xvi.  15: 
“ Behold,  I come  as  a thief : blessed  is 
he  that  watcheth  and  keepeth  his  gar- 
ments, lest  he  walk  naked  and  they 
see  his  shame.”  In  the  time  of  the 
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ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


Matt,  xxii.23. 
Acts  xxiii.  8. 


Wesley. 


Chrysostom. 


Corn.  4 Lap. 
1 Cor.  xv.  22. 

Acts  xxviii. 
24. 


(2)  Being  grieved  that  they  taught  the  people,  and 
preached  through  Jesus  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead . 

They  all  grieved — the  priests  naturally,  because  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  Jesus  from  the  dead  was  a proof  that  He 
was  the  Holy  One  and  the  Just,  and  therefore  that  they  had 
crucified  the  Messiah.  The  Sadducees  were  grieved  that 
the  Apostles  should  openly  declare  the  resurrection  of  the 
Saviour,  and  by  so  doing  establish  the  truth  of  that  doctrine 
which  was  denied  by  them — the  resurrection  of  the  body. 
For  it  is  not  merely  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection  which 
St.  Peter  had  declared,  but  that  through  Him  there  should 
be  granted  to  others  also  a resurrection  from  the  dead.1 

The  Apostles  preached  through , or  in,  Jesus  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead  ; that  is,  either  they  taught — 

(1)  That  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  by  the  power  of  Jesus, 
should  this  resurrection  take  place,  or — 

(2)  That  through  the  fact  of  Christ's  resurrection,  as 
the  first-fruits  from  the  tomb,  had  power  been  given  to 
the  whole  after  harvest  to  rise  again,  so  that  in  Christ  all 
should  he  made  alive. 

(3)  And  they  laid  hands  on  them,  and  put  them 
in  hold  unto  the  next  day : for  it  was  now  eventide. 

(4)  Howbeit  many  of  them  which  heard  the  word  be- 
lieved; and  the  number  of  the  men  was  about  five 
thousand. 

As  the  two  Apostles  went  up  to  pray  at  the  ninth 
hour,  which  was  after  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon, 
they  worked  this  miracle,  and  then  went  into  the  temple 
to  join  in  the  public  worship  at  that  hour.  This  they  did 
in  company  with  the  man  who  had  been  healed  of  his  lame- 
ness. On  leaving  the  temple,  the  fame  of  the  miracle  and 
the  sight  of  the  beggar  restored  to  perfect  health  drew 
together  a great  multitude,  which  flocked  to  Solomon's 
porch,  when  the  Apostles  addressed  them,  as  recorded  in  the 

Maccabees  it  was  not  necessary  that  this  xxii.  4. 

officer  should  he  a member  of  the  1 Alford  limits  the  meaning  of  this 
priestly  tribe,  and  we  read  that  “ one  word  being  grieved  (biairovovgtvot)  to 
Simon  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  was  the  Sadducees,  without,  however,  any 
made  governor  of  the  temple”  (2ipov  sufficient  reason  for  doing  so.  The 
tic,’  t/c  tt)q  fitvicifitiv  (jivXijg  7rpooT<xTr]Q  Syriac  copy  reverses  the  order  of  the 
rov  itpov  KaOeorapevog).  2 Macc.  iii.  names,  and  speaks  of  “the  Sadducees 
4;  see  Joseph.  Antiq.  xx.  6,  § 2;  Bell,  and  the  governors  of  the  temple,”  Sad- 
Jud.  vi.  5,  § 3;  Lightfoot  on  St.  Luke  ducaaet prsefecti templo.” — Novarinus 
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last  chapter.  At  the  conclusion  of  their  speech  they  were 
interrupted  by  the  priests,  and  the  captain  of  the  temple,  and 
the  Sadducees,  which  interruption  could  not  well  have  taken 
place  before  seven  or  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening.  For 
this  reason,  because  the  Sanhedrim  could  not  then  ex- 
amine the  Apostles,  they  were  put  . . in  hold  until  the  next 
day.1 

Though  it  was  eventide  when  the  Apostles  were  put  in 
hold,  the  spiritual  Light  which  they  proclaimed  was  not 
dimmed,  and  the  efficacy  of  their  preaching  was  shown  in  tho 
increase  in  the  number  of  the  believers,  God  consoling  His 
faithful  servants  by  allowing  them  to  see  these  fruits  of  their 
labours.2 

The  number  of  the  men  ivas  about  five  thousand.  A 
question  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  three  thousand  gesneh 
before  converted  are  included  in  the  larger  number.  This  Rosenmuiier. 
cannot  be  known,  though  it  seems  most  likely  that  the 
five  thousand  men  added  through  conviction  at  the  sight 
of  the  miracle  were  altogether  in  addition  to  those  already 
added  to  the  Church.  Another  question  has  been  raised  as  MenocMus. 
to  whether  under  the  term  men , women  and  children  are 
included.  This,  however,  is  opposed  to  the  meaning  of  the 
verse,  and  is  improbable.  Doubtless  the  women  and 
children,  who  were  added,  largely  increased  the  number  of  Fromond. 
those  converted  at  this  time. 

In  this  ingathering  of  the  five  thousand  men  there  seems 
a fulfilment  of  the  prophetic  miracle  of  the  feeding  of  the 
five  thousand  men  beside  women  and  children  at  Bethsaida,  Chrysostom, 
and  the  assurance  that  He  who  then  bade  His  Apostles  give 
ye  them  to  eat  was  now  blessing  their  labours,  and  enabling  Matt.  xiv.  16. 
them  to  fulfil  His  commands  in  feeding  with  the  bread  of  Euthymius. 
heaven  as  large  a multitude  as  He  satisfied  with  the  five  wesiey. 
loaves  and  two  fishes  in  the  wilderness. 


(5)  And  it  came  to  pass  on  the  morrow,  that  their  Luke m.  2. 
rulers , and  elders,  and  scribes,  (6)  And  Annas  the  j0£SEw.J 
high  priest,  and  Caiaphas,  and  John,  and  Alex- 


1 “Ad  tempus  ejus  quod  attinet 
singulis  diebus  confessus  bic  agebatur  a 
sacrificio  jugi  matutino  usque  ad  vesper- 
tinura,  exceptis  tamen  diebus  Sabbathi 
et  diebus  maxime  festis,  quod  si  illis 
tamen  convenirent,  non  in  conclavi 
Gazith,  sed  in  antemurali,  yel  ut  alii 

dicunt,  in  scbolamontis  templi  id 
fiebat.  Judicia  autem  de  die  incipienda 
et  finienda  erant,  prseterquam  pecu- 


niary, quse  de  die  incipi  debebant,  sed 
noctu  finiri  poterant.”-—  Con.  Ikenius 
in  Antiq.  Heb.  pars  ii.  cap.  iv.  § 14. 

2 Both  miracles,  that  of  the  five  thou- 
sand in  the  wilderness,  see  Mark  vi.  35, 
and  that  of  this  great  ingathering  of 
“ five  thousand  men  ” into  the  Church 
of  Christ,  were  wrought  in  the  evening. 
— “ The  gospel  is  God's  last  revelation.” 
— Wordsworth , from  Bede. 
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Alford. 

Num.  xi.  16. 
Corn.  & Lap. 

Lorinue. 

Lienard. 

Corn,  a,  Lap. 
Menochius. 

Lorinus, 

Lightfoot. 


ander , and  as  many  as  were  of  the  kindred 1 of 
the  high  priest,  were  gathered  together  at  Jeru- 
salem. 


Their  rulers,  the  rulers,  that  is,  of  the  Jews.  The  great 
council  of  the  seventy-one,  the  Sanhedrim,  instituted  at  the 
command  of  God,  and  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the  twelve 
tribes,  whether  lay  or  priestly.2  The  elders  by  station,  the 
various  official  members  of  the  Jewish  Church,  whose  duty 
it  was  to  preach ; and  the  scribes,  whose  proper  calling  was 
to  read  and  expound  the  law  to  the  people,  which  they  did  on 
every  Sabbath  day.  And  with  them  was  Annas  the  High 
Priest,  so  distinguished  either  as  holding  that  office,  or 
because  he  had  long  held  it,  though  he  had  now  been  re- 
placed by  his  son-in-law  Caiaphas,3  and  John,  whom  some 
suppose  to  be  the  son  of  Annas,  Jonathan,  who  afterwards 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  high  priest ; and  Alexander ,4  and 
as  many  as  were  of  the  kindred  of  the  high  priest,  and  so 
eligible  to  succeed  to  this  office,  were  gathered  together  at 
Jerusalem  ; that  is,  either — 

(1)  That  they  were  summoned  from  other  places  in 
the  surrounding  country,5  in  order  that  they  might  take 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  council,  or — 

(2)  That  they  held  their  meeting  and  assembled  in  the  city 
as  distinguished  from  the  temple  : did  not  meet  as  formerly 
in  the  temple,  but  in  the  city.  In  support  of  this  latter 
interpretation  a passage  is  cited  from  the  Rabbinical 
writings,  which  says  that  forty  years  before  the  destruction 
of  the  city,  in  consequence  of  the  great  increase  of  crime  in 


1 “ * As  many  as  were  of  the  order  of 
chief  priests.’  The  same  phrase  is 
used  apparently  in  the  same  sense  by 
Josephus,  Ant.  xy.  3,  1.  These  are 
the  apxuptlg  who  formed  part  of  the 
Sanhedrim  (Matt.  xxvi.  3;  Acts  v. 
24),  being  the  chiefs  of  the  twenty-four 
priestly  courses  or  families  (tQijptplai, 
Luke  i.  5),  which  from  the  time  of 
David  performed  the  service  of  the 
sanctuary  by  weekly  turns,  1 Chron. 
xxiv.  For  yevog  in  this  sense  see 
Galat.  i.  14.” — Humphrey.  See  also 
Sylveira  in  loco. 

2 On  the  Sanhedrim  see  note  A at 
the  end  of  this  chapter. 

8 On  Annas  and  Caiaphas  see  note  B 
at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 

4 “ Alexander  opibus,virtuteacpotes- 

tate  clarebat  maxime  Alexandria,  ubi 


erat  Halabarcha , id  est  prsefectus  salis, 
ut  inquit  Josephus,  Antiq.  lib.  xx. 
c.  3.” — Sylveira.  Alford  remarks  that 
“Pearson,  Wolf,  Krebs,  and  Mangey 
suppose  Alexander  to  have  been  the 
brother  of  Philo -Judaeus,  mentioned  by 
Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  8,  1.  But,”  he 
adds,  “ this  is  very  improbable ; for 
he  was  Alabarch  of  the  Jews  at  Alex- 
andria, Jos.  ibid.”  As  Jerusalem, 
however,  was  at  this  time  full  of  foreign 
Jews,  nothing  is  more  likely  than  that 
one  of  such  great  weight  in  so  import- 
ant a colony  of  the  Jews  as  Alexandria 
was  would  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sultation at  this  moment. 

5 “ Some  of  the  rulers  may  have 
lived  out  of  the  city,  especially  at  that 
season  when  the  heat  had  begun  to  be 
severe.’  ’ — Hackett. 
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Jerusalem,  tlie  Sanhedrim  removed  their  court  from  the 
temple,  and  established  it  in  the  city. 

Here  were  gathered  together  all  those  who  had 
recently  conspired  against  Christ,  and  in  their  malice 
compelled  the  Roman  governor  to  crucify  Him.  For 
a moment  their  fury  seemed  to  have  abated,  and  they 
were  mild  in  their  treatment  of  the  Apostles.  God  re- 
strained their  hand,  or  the  increasing  number  of  the  con- 
verts, and  the  favour  of  those  who,  though  not  converts  to 
the  religion  of  Christ,  had  seen  with  wonder  the  miracle  which 
had  been  wrought  by  the  instrumentality  of  Peter  and 
John,  kept  the  Jews  from  offering  violence  to  the  Apostles. 

(7)  And  when  they  had  set  them  in  the  midst / 
they  asked , By  what  power , or  by  what  name , have 
ye  done  this  ? 

There  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  rulers,  the  priests, 
and  the  scribes  to  take  these  two  before  Pilate,  either,  it 
maybe,  from  remembrance  of  his  unwillingness  to  pass  sen- 
tence on  Christ,  or  because  the  charge  against  the  Apostles 
was  not  one  which  affected  the  civil  rulers  and  the  stability 
of  the  Roman  power. 

They  set  them  in  the  midst  of  the  Sanhedrim.  If,  as 
some  suppose,  from  a belief  that  these  two  defenceless 
and  unlearned  men  would  tremble  at  the  array  of  power 
and  learning  which  surrounded  them,  they  were  mistaken 
in  their  estimate  of  the  firmness  of  the  Apostles,  conscious 
as  they  were  of  the  presence  within  them  of  a power 
greater  than  that  of  their  enemies. 

They  asked  by  what  power , either  magical  or  physical, 
have  ye  done  this?  They  speak  ambiguously,  not  confessing 
that  it  was  a miracle  which  had  been  done , and  contempt- 
uously they  call  it  this , something  which  they  cared  not  even 
to  name.1 2  Modern  unbelief  differs  from  ancient  unbelief 
in  this  respect.  The  modern  infidel  denies  the  fact  of  any 
miracle  having  been  wrought : these  unbelievers  could  not 
deny  the  fact,  since  it  was  seen  and  acknowledged  by  all, 
but  they  attributed  it  to  witchcraft,  to  magic,  or  to  the  in- 
fluence of  an  evil  spirit. 

They  asked  them.  If  God  suffers  His  mighty  works,  alike 
in  nature  and  in  grace,  to  be  examined  by  men,  how 

1 tv  Tip  [levy — in  the  midst.  The  qua  potentii.  Fecistis  hoc  ? Quasi 

members  of  the  Sanhedrim  sat  in  a dicant,  non  tam  miraculum  quam  pro- 
semi-circle,  the  President  being  in  digium  artis  magicse,  dsemonis  viribus 
the  centre.  patratum.” — Menochius. 

2 “ In  qua  virtute  ? A vvapet,  id  est, 


I 2 I 


Avodah. 
Zarah, 
fol.  8,  2. 


Corn,  a Lap. 

Exod.  ii.  14. 
Matt.  xxi.  23. 
Acts  vii.  27. 


Novarinus. 


Chrysostom. 

Bengel. 

Stier. 

Baumgarten. 
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Quesnel. 


Luke  xii.  11, 
12. 


Novarinus. 

Lorinus. 

Salmeron. 


Luke  xii.  11, 
12. 


Menochius. 
Deut.  xxxiii. 
25. 


Gangseus. 

2 Cor.  iii.  17. 


much  more  content  should  we  be  that  our  feeble  works 
should  be  scrutinized.  The  sin  of  these  judges  was  not  in 
their  investigation  of  this  miracle,  but  in  their  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  truth  when  it  was  made  evident  to  them. 


(8)  Then  Peter,  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost , said 
unto  them , Ye  rulers  of  the  people,  and  elders  of  Is- 
rael, 


Filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost — St.  Peter  had  received  from 
his  Lord  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  when  He  breathed 
upon  him  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles.  He  had  received 
the  gift  to  work  miracles  and  to  speak  with  tongues  and  to 
perform  the  duties  of  his  office  when  the  Holy  Ghost  de- 
scended upon  him  and  the  rest  of  the  apostles  on  the  day  of 
Pentecost.  Now,  however,  he  received  the  special  gift 
and  grace  from  the  same  Spirit  to  make  a true  and  un- 
faltering confession  of  Christ,1  according  to  the  command 
and  promise  which  Christ  had  made  to  His  apostles.  When 
they  bring  you  unto  their  synagogues,  and  unto  magistrates 
and  'powers,  take  ye  no  thought  hoiv  or  what  thing  ye  shall 
answer,  or  yjhat  ye  shall  say  : for  the  Holy  Ghost  shall  teach 
you  in  the  same  hour  what  ye  ought  to  say.  For  great  emer- 
gencies and  heroic  labours  special  grace  is  needed,  and 
special  strength  given,  for  so  has  God  said,  As  thy  day,  so 
shall  thy  strength  be. 

This  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  with  which  Peter  was  now 
filled  freed  him  from  the  fear  of  man,  and  he  who  had 
before  denied  his  Master  in  the  judgment-hall  of  Pilate 
through  fear,  was  now  able  to  speak  boldly  on  behalf  of  that 
Master  before  all  the  people  by  whom  Christ  had  been 
crucified,  for  where  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is,  there  is  liberty, 
freedom  from  self,  and  with  it  freedom  from  slavish  fear  of 
man.2 

Though  the  power  of  the  rulers  and  elders,  the  priests 


1 “ 7r\r](j9tig,  being  filled — at  that 
very  moment.  The  power  which  was 
dwelling  in  him  put  itself  forth.  As 
the  exigency  in  each  instance  demands, 
so  God  moves  his  instruments.  But 
TrXgprjQ,  full,  when  used,  expresses 
habitual  fulness : Acts  vi.  3,  5,  Stephen 
. . full  (irXfipr])  of  truth  and  of  the 
Holy  Ghost.” — B eng  el. 

2 “ Tunc  repletus  Spiritu  Sancto  Pe- 
trus— Habes  hie  conditiones  et  boni 
praedicatoris  et  sanae  doctrinae.  Primo 
plenus  fuit  Spiritu  Sancto,  qui  omni- 


bus Christianis  maxime  necessarius  est, 
ut  non  modo  credant  Christo  sed  et 
eundem  imitari  queant.  1 Cor.  xii. 
7 — 10.  Ille  enim  ipse  est  qui  nos 

omnia  docet  et  suggerit  quae  Christus 
docuit,  loan.  xiv.  26.  Spiritum  autem 
Sanctum  a nobis  ipsis  non  habemus, 
petendus  igitur  a Deo  Patre,  qui  pe- 
tentibus  se  dat  Spiritum  bonum,  Luc. 
xi.  13.  Maxime  vero  omnium  neces- 
sarius est  praedicatoribus  verbi  Divini. 
Hinc  Christus  jussitexspectare  eos,  donee 
induerentur  virtute  ex  alto.” — Ferus. 
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and  the  scribes,  was  exerted  unjustly,  yet  in  his  address 
before  the  Sanhedrim  Peter  shows  a courteous  respect 
to  those  to  whom  for  their  stations'  sake  honour  was  due. 
Let  us  beware  how  we  turn  from  this  lesson,  and  lightly 
regard  that  which,  however  abused,  is  yet  an  ordinance  of 
God,  for  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  God.1  When 
oppressed  by  earthly  rulers,  this  do,  examine  thyself,  mark 
and  repent  th.ee  of  thy  sins,  and  pray  for  them  that  despite- 
fully  use  thee,  that  they  also  may  depart  from  injustice  and 
learn  to  do  that  which  is  right. 

(9)  If  we  this  day  be  examined  of  the  good  deed 
done  to  the  impotent  man , by  what  means  he  is  made 
whole ; 

It  is  a good  deed  about  which  they  are  examined,  and  yet 
they  make  no  claim  to  it  themselves,  but  attribute  it  to 
Christ.  And  in  alleging  it  to  be  a good  deed,  the  Apostle 
implicitly  denies  that  it  is  the  result  of  magic,  or  the  work 
of  an  evil  spirit.  Satan  does  not  confer  benefits  upon  man. 
Good  gifts  can  only  come  from  Him  who  is  good.  Every 
good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from  above.  That  it  was  a 
good  deed,  however,  did  not  propitiate  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews,  nor  did  the  fact  lead  them  to  regard  the  apostles 
with  greater  favour.  The  hatred  of  the  world  against  the 
Church  springs  too  often  from  the  very  fact  that  it  con- 
fers blessings  and  healing  upon  the  people. 

(10)  Be  it  known  unto  you  all,  and  to  all  the 
people  of  Israel,  that  by  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Nazareth,  whom  ye  crucified,  whom  God  raised  from 
the  dead,  even  by  Him  doth  this  man  stand  here  be- 
fore you  whole. 

St.  Peter  continually  returned  to  this  great  fact  of  the  re- 
surrection of  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  so  far  as  we  can 
gather  there  was  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Jews  to 
suggest  in  accordance  with  the  words  put  into  the  mouth 
of  the  soldiers  that  He  had  not  really  risen,  but  that  the 
disciples  had  stolen  Him  away  whilst  the  guard  slept. 

Whom  ye  crucified.  Whilst  Peter  glories  in  the  shame  of 
the  cross,  he  does  not  fail  to  charge  all  his  hearers  with 
having  slain  the  Prince  of  Life.  He  says,  ye — not  your 

1 “ Debemus  ostendere  in  defensione  omni  judicio,  quo  cum  proximo  litiga- 
bonse  causae,  cujus  filii  simus,  Luc.  ix.  mus.  Praesertim,  cum  contra  magis- 
55,  56.  Non  sufficit  habere  bonam  tratus  nobis  res  est,  non  debemus 
causam  sed  etiam  requiritur  bonus  oblivisci  bonorem,  quo  a Deo  honorati 
modus  agendt  Sic  debemus  facere  in  sunt.” — Streso. 


Rom.  xiii.  1. 


Matt.  v.  44. 
Ferus. 


James  1. 17. 


Acts  ii.  24 ; 
iii.  6,  16. 


Matt,  xxviii. 
12,  13. 
Wesley. 
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Novarinus. 


Ferus- 


Matt.  x.  18— 
20. 


Ps.  cxviii.  22, 
Is.  xxviii.  16. 
Matt.  xxi.  42. 


Ps.  cxviii.  22. 
1 Pet.  .ii.6— 8. 


rulers  only,  but  all  you  who  by  clamouring  for  His  death 
affrighted  the  Roman  Governor  into  permitting  the  cruci- 
fixion to  take  place.  But  though  the  sin  was  common  to 
the  rulers  and  the  whole  body  of  the  people,  yet  the  crime 
was  greater  in  the  rulers  than  in  the  people,  since  from  their 
position  they  ought  to  have  restrained  the  injustice  and 
madness  of  the  people. 

In  this  first  speech  of  St.  Peter  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
the  preacher  of  God's  word  may  note — 

(1)  That  he  who  is  called  to  declare  God's  word  to  man 
should  assure  himself  that  he  teaches  that  which  is  true — 
the  words  of  God,  and  not  the  fables  of  man — that  which  is 
known. 

(2)  That  he  must  be  ready  to  confess  the  truth  not  only 
before  the  people,  but  also  before  the  great,  the  rulers  of 
the  people.  His  mission  is  alike  to  the  rich  in  this  world’s 
goods  as  well  as  to  the  poor. 

(3)  That  courage  to  make  known  the  whole  counsel  of 
God,  and  to  declare  His  truth  before  all  men,  is  the  gift  of 
the  Spirit,  and  must  be  sought  from  Him.  How  that 
Spirit  endued  Peter  with  strength  we  may  gather  from  this 
speech.  He  who  in  the  hall  of  Pilate  trembled  before  a 
maid- servant,  now,  when  standing  in  the  midst  of  the 
rulers  of  the  Jews,  boldly  confessed  the  Master  whom  he 
had  so  lately  denied.1 

(4)  The  minister  of  God  may  take  comfort  from  the  ful- 
filment of  Christ's  words  to  His  disciples : Ye  shall  be 
brought  before  governors  and  Icings  for  My  sake,  for  a testimony 
against  them  and  the  Gentiles.  But  when  they  deliver  you 
up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak : for  it  shall 
be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  For  it 
is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you . 

■ (11)  This  is  the  stone  which  was  set  at  nought  of 
,you  builders,  which  is  become  the  head  of  the  corner . 

St.  Peter  here  quotes  the  words  of  David,  The  stone  which 
the  builders  refused  is  become  the  head  stone  of  the  corner.  In 
his  Epistle  he  quotes  the  same  words,  and  applies  them,  as 
he  does  here,  to  Christ.  Our  Blessed  Lord,  when  pro- 

1 “Heureux  qui  est  fidelle,  comme  S.  de  sa  vie,  l’honneur  qu’il  lui  a 6te  en 
Pierre  d reparer  son  infidelite  a la  pre-  secret  et  a la  voix  d’une  servante. 
miere  occasion  que  Dieu  lui  presente ! Dieu  S9ait  bien  se  dedommager  dans  ses 
11  paye,  pour  ainsi  dire,  l’interet  de  sa  elus  des  fantes  od  il  permet  qu’ils  tom- 
foiblesse  passee,  en  rendant  d Dieu  ea  bent.” — Quesnel. 
public  et  devant  ceux  qui  sont  maitres 
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phesying  of  His  own  rejection  and  death,  had  before  applied 
these  same  words  of  the  Psalmist  to  Himself.1 

It  has  been  questioned  what  the  precise  position  of  a 
corner-stone  in  a building  was.  We  may  note — 

(1)  It  is  the  top-stone  or  completion  of  a building,  and 
in  this  way  it  is  an  image  of  Christ,  since  He  is  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Christian  Church  ; or — 

(2)  It  is  the  foundation-stone,  and  thus  resembles  Him 
who  is  the  rock  on  which  the  Christian  Church  ever  rests ; 
the  one  firm,  immoveable  foundation,  on  which  the  secondary 
foundation-stones,  the  twelve  Apostles,  reposed.  The  latter 
seems,  on  the  whole,  to  accord  with  the  name  by  which 
Christ  is  called,  and  by  which  He  calls  Himself — the  Rock , 
and  to  the  teaching  of  the  Apostles,  other  foundation  can  no 
man  lay  than  that  which  is  laid , which  is  Jesus  Christ.  But, 
in  truth,  both  these  images  meet  in  the  one  expression,  and 
both  belong  to  Christ.  He  is  the  one  sure  foundation  ; He  is 
also  the  top-stone  and  completion  of  the  Church ; at  once 
the  Alpha  and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  the  first 
and  the  last.  The  Rock  which  remains  immoveable,  which 
was  unshaken  by  the  temptations  of  this  life,  and  unmoved 
amidst  the  insults  of  those  who  rejected  Him.  Like  His  word, 
the  Church  abideth  sure,  a beacon  both  to  His  own  people 
and  to  the  Gentiles,  a place  of  refuge  amidst  the  burning 
heats  of  earthly  trials,  so  that  He  who  is  the  Head  of  that 
Church  might  for  this  reason  say,  I am  the  first,  I also  am 
the  last. 

(3)  This  word  corner  is  a Hebraism  for  ruler,2  as.  Draw  ye 
now  hither  all  the  chief — literally  all  the  corners — of  the 
people.  Out  of  him  came  forth  the  corner,  or  ruler.  Thus 
Jeremiah,  predicting  the  utter  destruction  of  Babylon,  says, 
They  shall  not  take  of  thee  a stone  for  a corner,  nor  a stone 
for  foundations,  but  thou  shalt  be  desolate  for  ever,  saith  the 
Lord.  In  this  sense,  as  He  who  rules  and  directs  the 
Church  of  God,  our  Blessed  Lord  is  the  corner-stone,  that 
which  binds  together  and  makes  the  house  firm  and  secure 
from  danger.  This  He  does  by  His  protecting  rule. 

Christ  is  the  corner-stone  in  that  He  being  God  and 
man  has  united  these  two  natures,  and  by  His  Incarnation 


1 “ This  is  the  stone  which  the  build- 
ers refused.  Though  the  Chaldee  para- 
phrast  interprets  this  clause  of  the 
Psalmist,  Psal.  cxviii.  22,  of  David ; and 
Aben  Ezra,  of  the  congregation  of 
Israel;  yet  It.  Solomon  Jarchi,  on 
Micah  v.,  interprets  these  words  of  the 
Messiah,  as  our  Saviour  doth,  Matt, 
xxi.  42,  the  Jews  not  contradicting 


Him,  or  saying  they  belonged  not  to 
Him.” — Whitby. 

2 KeQaXrjv  yojv'ictQ — “Idioma  Scrip- 
turarum  est,  ut  angulum  pro  regno 
ponant,  eo  quod  populos  contineat, 
quasi  in  tota  domo  fortissimum  sit. 
Unde  et  Christus  duorum  populorum 
parietes  continens,  lapis  dicitur  angu- 
laris.’  ’ — -Jerome. 


Matt;  xxi.  42. 

Villapandus. 

Com.  A Lap. 
Matt.  xvi.  18. 
1 Cor.  iii.  11. 

Rev.  i.  8,  11. 

Ferus. 

Sanchez. 

Is.  xlviii.  12. 

1 Sam.  xiv. 
88. 

Zech.  x.  4. 


Jer.  li.  26. 

Lorinus. 

Jerome. 
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has  joined  to  the  nature  of  God  that  nature  of  man  which 
through  sin  had  been  separated  from  God.  Again,  He  who 
is  the  corner-stone  is  one  whose  work  is  to  gather  together 
into  one  those  who  had  been  scattered  and  divided  one  from 
another,  and  to  make  of  them  one  fold  under  one  Shepherd , 
bringing  both  the  children  of  Israel  and  the  Gentiles  into 
the  Christian  Church.1 

And  this  corner-stone  was  refused  by  the  builders , by 
the  priests  and  rulers  and  teachers  of  the  people,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  build  up  the  people  in  the  faith  revealed  by 
God,  but  who  instead  had  built  up  the  people  in  their  own 
traditions,  and  in  so  doing  had  made  void  the  very  law 
which  they  were  bound  to  guard  and  teach,2  so  that  of  Jeru- 
salem it  had  been  said  by  the  prophet,  Her  princes  in  the 
midst  thereof  are  like  wolves  ravening  the  prey , to  shed  blood, 
and  to  destroy  souls,  to  get  dishonest  gain.  And  her  prophets 
have  daubed  them  with  untempered  mortar,  seeing  vanity,  and 
divining  lies  unto  them,  saying,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  God, 
when  the  Lord  hath  not  spoken. 

The  collective  body  of  the  Christian  people  is  spoken  of 
as  God’s  building : therefore  are  His  ministers  builders 
under  Him  who  is  the  Great  Builder,  and  are  called  upon 
to  build  on  no  other  foundation,  and  to  lay  on  that  founda- 
tion no  other  doctrines  than  those  which  have  been  delivered 
them  to  teach,  thus  approving  themselves  unto  God  as 
workmen  that  needeth  not  to  be  ashamed. 


(12)  Neither  is  there  salvation  in  any  other : for 
there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among 
men,  whereby  we  must  be  saved. 

Neither  is  there  salvation,  or  healing  for  the  soul  of  man,  in 
any  other  than  Christ.3  The  Apostle  does  not  say  there  is  no 
salvation  except  in  our  hearing  of  Christ,  but  there  is  no 


1  “ Hie  est  lapis  — Frequenter  de 
Christo  dicitur  nomen  lapidis  et  petrae 
apud  Esaiam,  Danielem,  Zachariam ; 
denique  inquit  Paulus  Petra  erat 
Christus  [1  Cor.  x.  4].  Nam  ut  Cy- 
prianus  [2  cont.  Jud.  cap.  xvii.]  colligit, 
Christum  adumbravit  lapis,  super  quo 
dormiens  Jacob,  mysticara  scalam  vidit: 
in  quo  Moses  lassa  deponens  brachia  in 
oratione  perseveravit,  quoad  Amalech 
victus  est : ex  quo  virga  percusso  lar- 
giter  aqua  fluxit:  quo  innixus  Moses 
Dei  posteriora  vidit : quem  David 

funda  ejaculatum  Groliam  prostravit : 

cui  Deus  legem  insculpti  jussit : quem 


Josue  in  testimonium  erexit : in  quem 
imposita  est  area  Testamenti : cujus 
lapis  adjutorii,  cognomen  Samuel  esse 
voluit.” — Lorinus. 

2 “ Quia  ipsi  in  uno  pariete  stare, 
hoc  est,  soli  salvi  fieri  malebant,  repro- 
baverunt  lapidem,  qui  non  erat  aptatus 
ad  unum  sed  ad  duos.  Yerum  Deus 
illis  licet  nolentibus,  hunc  Ipse  posuit 
in  caput  anguli,  ut  ex  duobus  testa- 
mentis,  et  ex  duobus  populis  aedificatio 
surgeret  unius  ejusdemque  fidei.” — 
Bede. 

3 “ Pii  homines  pro  nobis  orare  pos- 
sunt  sed  non  dare  salutem.” — Ferns. 
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salvation  except  in  and  through  Christ.  The  benefits  of 
His  life  and  death  and  resurrection  will,  we  know,  extend 
to  many  who  have  not  heard  of  Him,  for  as  in  Adam  all  1cor.xv.22. 
die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.1 

In  this  name , by  His  power,  the  fathers  who  died  before 
the  Incarnation  of  Christ,  found  salvation , as  well  as  those 
who  lived  during  His  dwelling  upon  earth,  and  since  His 
ascension  into  heaven.  The  means  of  access,  indeed,  were 
different.  The  sacraments  were  not  in  all  respects  the 
same,  yet  was  the  faith  one,  as  there  is  but  one  Lord , since  Eph.iv.  5. 
the  faith  of  those  of  old  rested,  like  ours,  on  one  who  alone 
could  bring  salvation.  Their  faith,  indeed,  was  centred  in. 
one  to  come  who  had  been  promised  as  a deliverer,  whilst  ours 
rests  upon  Him  who  has  already  come : yet  is  the  faith  one, 
since  it  is  a faith  in  the  same  Saviour,  in  Him  who  is  one.  Ferus. 

(13)  Now  when  they  saw  the  boldness  of  Peter  and 
John , and  perceived  that  they  were  unlearned  and 
ignorant  men , they  marvelled ; and  they  took  know- 
ledge of  them,  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus. 


When  they  saw , not  merely  heard,  but  marked  the 
demeanour  of  the  Apostles,  and  saw  that  it  was  not  a 
boldness  of  words  only,  but  a constancy  and  firmness 
of  mind,2  and  when  they  perceived  that  they  were  un - Novarinus. 
learned  in  Rabbinical  knowledge,  and  ignorant  men,  that 
is,  men  of  low  estate,  for  the  word  means  both  these  things,  oishausen. 
persons  without  any  special  authority  to  teach,  neither 
priests  nor  scribes,3  they  marvelled  and  were  astonished,  Lightfoot. 
until  they  remembered,  or  took  knowledge,  that  they  had  been 
ivith  Jesus.  They  recognized  them  as  having  been  of  His 
company,  as  having  been  in  the  hall  of  the  high  priest,  for 
John  was  known  unto  the  high  priest,  and  from  that  know-  Johnxvm.i. 


1  “ Guillelmus  Abbas  apud  Debrium 

ait : ‘ Totus  ergo  est  desiderabilis  ; id 
et  in  Divinitate  siraul  et  Huraanitate. 

Quippe  in  huraanitate  plenitudo  Re- 
demptionis  et  salutis  est.  In  Divini- 
tate enim  plenitudo  Divinitatis : omnis 
itaque  sufficientia  nostra  in  ipso  est  et 
propterea  nibil  desiderabile  praeter 
Ipsum;  desideratur  in  eo  quod  homo 
ad  salutem,  desideratur  in  eo  quod 
Deus  ad  beatitudinem,  solus  igitur  ille 
desiderabilis  est,  sed  et  totus,  quia 
plenissime  solus  sufficit.’  Omnia  sunt 
in  Ipso  et*  praeter  Ipsum  nihil  desider- 
abile.” — Sylveira. 


2 “Plerique  fortes  et  constantes  in 
Dei  obsequio  sunt,  sed  verbis  duntaxat, 
et  voce,  non  rebus,  non  factis.  Infirm  a 
haec  fortitudo  est,  et  inconstans  con- 
stants, quae  in  ore  solummodo  apparet, 
non  apparet  in  actu.” — Novarinus. 

3 “ aypayyaroifindocti,  in  literis  sive 
Scriptis  Prophetarum  non  admodum 
exercitati.  idi&rcu — autem,  sunt  pri- 
vati,  qui  ra  idia  agunt,  et  cum  publi- 
cis  nibil  negotii  habent ; ideoque 
parum  docti,  aut  rerum  civilium,  multo 
minds  Scripturae  Prophetarum  gnari 
consentur.” — j Eras.  Schmidt. 
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ledge  liad  interest  enougli  to  bring  in  Peter  also  into  tbe 
scene  of  tbeir  Master’s  trial.  All  the  Apostles,  indeed, 
must  have  been  known  to  the  multitude,  who  had  seen  them 
with  Jesus  when  He  taught  throughout  Judaea  and  Galilee, 
and  in  the  company  of  His  Apostles  did  mighty  works  in 
their  towns  and  villages. 

Peter  and  John  were  not  then  ignorant  in  our  sense  of  the 
word,  but  they  were  unauthorized  as  the  priests  and  scribes 
held.1  Though  the  Apostles  had  supernatural  grace  given  to 
them  by  which  they  were  able  to  understand  and  to  unfold 
the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  yet  this  power  of  writing,  as 
evidenced  in  the  Gospel  of  one,  and  the  Epistles  of  both, 
shows  that  they  were  not  devoid  of  learning,  even  if  they 
possessed  little  of  the  learning  which  the  world  esteems. 

They  took  knowledge  of  them  that  they  had  been  with  Jesus. 
Happy  is  he  of  whom  it  can  be  said  that  his  whole  life,  his 
speech  and  actions,  mark  him  out  as  one  who  has  been  by 
the  side  of  Jesus ; has  been  taught  by  Him,  has  been 
strengthened  by  His  Spirit,  and  is  guided  by  Him  in  all 
that  He  says  and  does  ! 2 

(14)  And  beholding  the  man  which  was  healed 
standing  with  them , they  coidd  say  nothing  against 
it.  (15)  But  when  they  had  commanded  them  to  go 
aside  out  of  the  council , they  conferred  among  them- 
selves, (16)  Saying , What  shall  we  do  to  these  men  f 
for  that  indeed  a notable  miracle  hath  been  done  by 
them  is  manifest  to  all  them  that  dwell  in  Jerusalem; 
and  we  cannot  deny  it. 

Beholding  the  man  which  was  healed  standing,  and  by 
standing  affording  proof  of  the  miracle,  they  could  say 
nothing  against  it,  could  not  say  that  the  case  was  imaginary, 
could  not  say  that  it  was  not  he  who  had  been  known  for 
years  as  a lame  man,  and  yet  they  refused  to  acknowledge 
what  they  could  not  deny.3  As  before,  when  Christ  gave 
sight  to  the  man  who  had  been  born  blind,  so  now,  when 
the  Apostles  had  healed  the  man  lame  from  his  mother’s 
womb,  the  man  on  whom  the  miracle  had  been  wrought 

1 " Normius  et  Symmacbus  idiotas  est  omnibus  philosopbis.” — Ferus. 
dicunt  esse,  qui  res  curant  suas,  sibi  3 “ Les  plus  grands  miracles  peuvent 
non  plurirais  utiles,  nibil  patiise  im-  confondre  et  reduire  au  silence  les 
pertientes.” — Lorinus.  plus  obstines,  mais  ils  ne  les  peuvent 

8 “ Cbristianorum  scientia  non  e convertir,  si  Dieu  en  meme  temps  ne 
literis  mundanis,  sed  e Spiritu  Sancto  toucbe  le  coeur.  On  voit  ici  les 
petenda.  Mirabilis  Cbristianorum  suites  funestesd’un  engagement  de  haine 
scientia:  qui  Cbristum  agnoscit,  doctior  et  d’envie.” — Quesnel. 
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was  brought  and  placed  with  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
Sanhedrim,  to  extort,  it  would  seem,  a confession  from 
him  that  the  miracle  had  been  done  by  some  other  power, 
natural  or  magical,  than  that  of  Christ.  The  steps  taken, 
however,  to  obscure  the  truth  were  made  the  means  of 
declaring  more  openly  the  power  and  glory  of  the  Saviour.  Hofmeister. 
But  though  the  clearness  of  the  miracle  silenced  them,  it 
could  not  cure  the  hardness  of  their  hearts.  Though  they  Baxter, 
could  not  deny  the  truth  because  it  was  obvious  to  all,  yet  they 
would  not  confess  it ; and  thus  they  went  on  from  sin  to  sin, 
refusing  to  listen  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  refusing  to 
own  that  which  they  yet  knew,  and  so  adding  to  the  hard- 
ness of  their  hardened  hearts.  In  this  way  is  sin  made  the 
punishment  of  sin,  and  the  means  by  which  we  sin  become  Ferus. 
the  means  of  our  chastisement.1 

Having  bidden  the  Apostles  go  apart  whilst  they  de- 
liberate on  the  way  by  which  they  may  arrest  the  movement 
among  the  people,  the  rulers  make  their  sole  deliberation 
what  steps  they  should  take  to  silence  the  Apostles,  and  to 
prevent  the  spread  among  the  multitude  of  a belief  in  Christ. 

What  shall  we  do  to,  or  with,  these  men  ? 

(17)  But  that  it  spread  no  further  among  the 
people , let  us  straitly  threaten  them ,2  that  they  speak 
henceforth  to  no  man  in  this  name.  (18)  And  they  Actsv.^o. 
called  them,  and  commanded  them  not  to  speak  at  all 
nor  teach  in  the  name  of  Jesus. 


In  order  to  prevent  the  spread  of  Christ's  doctrine,  the 
rulers  commanded  the  Apostles,  neither  in  public  nor  in 
private,  to  speak  anything  respecting  Christ.  They  bad  Grotius. 
them  speak  nothing  in  this  name — that  is,  nothing  concern- 
ing the  Saviour,  His  life  and  actions,  nor  of  the  doctrines  Erag 
which  He  had  delivered  to  the  Apostles  to  teach  the  people  ? sehmidt. 

(19)  But  Peter  and  John  answered  and  said  unto  Acts  v.  29. 
them,  Whether  it  he  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to 
hearken  unto  you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  (20)  A-Hl' 
For  we  cannot  hut  speak  the  things  which  we  have  uoimi.1,3. 
seen  and  heard. 


1 “ Deus  peccatum  peccato  punit. 
Sicque  demum  deleantur  e libro  jus- 
torum : item  Osese  ix.  15,  dicit, 

Propter  malitiam  adinventionum  eorum 
ejiciam  eos  de  domo  mea , non  diligam 
eos  amplius.” — Ferus. 

ACTS  YOL.  I. 


2 “ ffl7T£t\»7  a.7rsi\ri<nope6a.  Let  us 
threaten  with  threatening  ; let  us  forbid 
them  with  menaces — a Hebraism.  See 
Isa.  vi.  9;  Exod.  v.  12;  and  John  iii. 
29;  Acts  v.  28;  xxiii.  14;  2 Pet. 
iii.  3.  Vorst.  de  Heb.  pp.  624,  625. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  AFOSTLES. 


Luke  xxiv.  47. 
Chrysostom. 
Estius. 

Arias  Mont. 


Menochius. 


Ferns. 


Novarinus. 


Matt.  xxi.  26. 
Luke  xx.  6, 

19 ; xxii.  2. 
Acts  iii.  7,  8 : 
v.  26. 


Grotius. 


The  Apostles  were  obeying  Christ’s  commands,  and  were 
beginning  at  Jerusalem  as  a preparation  for  preaching  in  His 
name  among  all  nations;  but  in  hearkening  to  Him  they 
declared  they  were  hearkening  to  God.  Here  is  an  assertion 
of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.  We  cannot , it  is  not  lawful  for  us  to 
keep  silence,  we  cannot  in  our  conscience  hesitate  to  hearken 
unto  you  more  than  unto  God  ; we  cannot  but  speak  the  things 
which  we  have  seen — the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ, 
of  which  we  are  witnesses,  as  well  as  those  things  which  we 
have  heard — the  truths  which  have  been  taught  us  by  our 
Master.1 

The  Apostles’  plea  is  this,  that  they  are  standing  in  the 
sight  of  God,  to  whom  they  have  to  render  account  of  their 
stewardship  of  the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom,  and  from 
whom  nothing  is  hid,  and  they  say,  Judge  ye,  who  are  the 
rulers  of  the  people,  whether  it  be  right  for  us  to  keep 
silence,  and  to  conceal  that  of  which  we  are  witnesses. 
They  discard  all  thought  of  how  their  conduct  may  appear 
in  the  sight  of,  and  how  it  may  accord  with  the  opinion  of, 
men,  and  they  ask,  Is  it  right  in  the  sight  of  God  ? The 
tribunal  of  man  they  say  is  not  our  ultimate  appeal ; the 
question  is,  what  is  right  for  us  to  do  in  the  sight  of  God ; 
ought  we  to  obey  or  to  disobey  His  commands  ? 

He  wrho  has  ever  in  his  mind  the  remembrance  of  God, 
and  stands  always  consciously  in  His  sight,  will,  if  called 
upon  to  judge,  decide  justly,  and  if  called  upon  to  act,  will 
not  fail  in  his  duty  to  God  and  man. 

(21)  So  when  they  had  further  threatened  them , 
they  let  them  go,  finding  nothing  how  they  might 
punish  them , because  Of  the  people : for  all  men 
glorified  God  for  that  which  was  done.  (22)  For 
the  man  was  above  forty  years  old,  on  whom  this 
miracle  of  healing  was  shewed. 

They  let  them  go.  In  so  doing  the  Sanhedrim  did  not  acquit 
them,  though  it  owned  that  there  was  no  sufficient  charge 
against  them,  nothing  for  which  they  could  be  condemned 
or  punished.  The  accused  when  so  dismissed  could  at  any 
time  be  recalled,  and  again  examined  on  the  old  charge, 
and  if  convicted  could  be  punished.  The  Sanhedrim  per- 

The  Hebraisms  show  St.  Luke  has  licite:’  vel  ‘quia  vino  ccelesti  ehrii 
been  studious  to  preserve  the  very  se  continere  non  poterant,’  inquit  Gre- 
words  of  the  speakers.” — Wordsworth,  gorius  [in  1 Reg.  c.  i,  lib.  1],  ‘et  h 

1 Non  possumus  . . . non  loqui.  praedicationis  fervore  minis  victi  tepe- 
“ Ut  ait  Lyranus,  ‘Non  possumus  scere  nolebant.’ ” — Lorinus. 
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mitted  the  two  Apostles  to  depart  because  of  the  people,  from 
fear  of  them,  for  all  men  glorified  God,  since  they  confessed 
that  the  miracle  was  done  by  the  power  of  Christ,  and 
therefore  that  Christ  could  not  have  been  a blasphemer  in 
making  Himself  equal  with  God,  for  God  heareth  not  sinners  ; John  S/fi. 
so  that  though  the  multitude  might  not  acknowledge  nor 
even  see  the  conclusion  of  their  reasoning,  yet  they  did  Lienara. 
own  the  Divinity  of  Christ.1 

For  the  man  was  above  forty  years  old,  his  lameness  was 
therefore  inveterate,  and  his  inability  to  stand  upright  had 
been  long  known  to  all  the  dwellers  at  Jerusalem.  Again, 
he  was  old  enough  to  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  healing 
which  had  been  wrought  by  the  power  of  Christ  at  the 
word  of  the  Apostles,  and  could  medical  skill  have  healed 
him  he  would  have  been  cured  long  before  the  time  when 
Peter  and  John  beheld  him  lying  at  the  Beautiful  gate  of  Arias  Mont, 
the  temple. 

(23)  And  being  let  go,  they  went  to  their  own  Acts™.  12. 
company,  and  reported  all  that  the  chief  priests  and 
elders  had  said  unto  them.  (24)  And  when  they  2 xix- 
heard  that , they  lifted  up  their  voice  to  God  with  one 
accord,  and  said,  Lord,  thou  art  God,  which  hast  made 
heaven,  and  earth,  and  the  sea,  and  all  that  in  them  is: 

The  writer  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  they  were  let  go 
merely ; they  were  neither  declared  to  be  innocent,  nor  yet 
were  they  punished  as  though  they  had  been  guilty.  They  MenocMus. 
went  to  their  own  company — not  necessarily  to  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles  merely,  and  yet  not  meaning  to  the  whole  body  of 
the  faithful,  since  no  one  room  could  contain  the  thousands 
who  now  confessed  Christ,  and  reported  all  that  the  chief  oishausen. 
priests  and  elders  had  said.  Under  this  word  chief  priests 
is  included — 

(1)  All  those  who  had  held  the  office  of  high  priest,  of 
whom  there  were  several  then  alive. 

(2)  The  Sagan  and  his  deputies,  the  rulers  of  the  temple. 

(3)  The  heads  of  the  twenty-four  courses  of  priests,  who 
by  turn  performed  the  duties  of  the  temple  worship. 

1 “ Le  peuple  est  plus  ouvert  que  les  grandeur  et  la  puissance  sont  ordinaire- 
grands  & la  verite  et  plus  prompt  d re-  ment  de  grands  obstacles  au  salut.” — 
connoitre  Dieu  dans  ses  miracles.  II  Quesnel. 

en  benit  et  glorifie  Dieu,  pendant  que  “ Le  salut  est  pour  les  petits  : les 
les  Senateurs,  les  magistrats,  et  tout  grands  du  monde  y ont  peu  de  part ; 
l’ordre  sacerdotal  n’en  ont  que  du  depit  au  moin  leur  grandeur  y est  ordinaire- 
et  du  chagrin : tant  il  est  vrai  que  la  ment  un  grand  obstacle.” — 1 Turd. 
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Salmeron. 

Wordsworth.' 

Novarinus. 

Alford. 

Epli.  iv.  4. 
Arias  Mont. 

Qnesnel. 

Ps.  ii.  1. 


Markland. 


They  lifted  up  their  voice  in  prayer  and  thanksgiving. 
These  are  the  due  uses  of  persecution, — it  drives  men  to 
more  earnest  prayer,1  and  to  the  throne  of  their  heavenly 
Father  for  protection,  as  children  when  terrified  or  in 
danger  fly  for  protection  to  their  earthly  parent.  In  com- 
mon prayer  is  the  refuge  of  the  Church  in  all  times  of 
danger  and  persecution.  And  this  the  disciples  did  with 
one  accord , with  one  heart,  and  one  will,  all  uttering  the 
same  words,  or  led  by  one,  the  rest  assenting  to  the 
words  uttered  by  him.  Whether  this  accord  were  mira- 
culous or  not,  it  reveals  to  us  the  assembled  body  of  the 
faithful  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  same  saving  truths, 
and  desiring  the  same  gift  from  God’s  hand,  and  this  because 
they  were  moved  by  the  one  Spirit. 

The  visible  miracle  which  gave  to  the  Apostles  one  speech 
was  but  the  outward  token  of  the  operation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  which  He  made  them  to  be  of  one  heart. 


(25)  Who  by  the  mouth  of  thy  servant  David  hast 
said , Why  did  the  heathen  rage?  and  the  people  im- 
agine vain  things  ? (26)  The  kings  of  the  earth  stood 
up , and  the  rulers  were  gathered  together  against  the 
Lord,  and  against  his  Christ. 

Thou  who  hast  of  old  time  spoken  by  the  mouth  of  Thy 
servant  David,  now  look  upon  the  threats,  and  still  the  rage 
and  madness  of  the  people,  for  Thou  art  the  same,  the  one 
and  unchangeable  God.  In  the  union  of  King  Herod  and 
Pilate  and  the  rulers  gathered  together  against  Christ  the 
Apostle  notes  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  David. 

Thy  servant  David.  The  word  here  is  child  (jraihos),  used 
commonly  of  a servant,  according  to  a form  of  speech 
among  the  Jews,  by  which  a servant  is  called  a child,  even 
though  he  should  be  of  mature  age.  It  may  be  that  this 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the  servants  were 
brought  up  in  the  family  from  their  youth,  or  were  born  in 


1 Omnes  levaverunt  vocern  suam  ad 
l)eum.  “ Christianus  in  adversis  as- 
siduis  precibus  vacet.  Sic  Christus, 
vigilate  et  orate  ne  intretis  in  tenta- 
tionem  [Matt.  xxvi.  41]:  ita  quod 
docuit  verbis,  factis  expressit  Christus 
ante  acerbam  passionem  suam.  In 
cruce  non  permanet,  nisi  qui  devotis 
inbseret  orationibus.  Exemplum  in 
Apostolis  fugientibus  et  negantibus  in 
passione  Cbristi.  Ideo  omnes  pii  pri- 


mo  omnium  orationes  fundant  humiles 
et  pias  in  tribulatione  ne  deficiant. 
Exemplis  hujus  rei  plena  sunt  fere 
omnia.” — Ferns. 

2 “i<j>pva£av,  is  properly  said  of 
horses,  and  of  their  fremitus  or  snorting 
{Ammon. , Suidas , Wetst.,  YalcJc).  The 
Gentile  world  was  typified  by  the  un- 
tamed colt  ridden  by  Christ,  Matt.  xxi. 
2.” — Wordsworth. 
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the  house.  The  relation  of  the  master  to  his  servants  was  Fromond. 
among  the  Hebrews  that  of  a father. 

(27)  For  of  a truth  [in  this  city]1  against  thy  holy 
child  Jesus , whom  thou  hast  anointed , loth  Herod , ^^ii- 
and  Pontius  Pilate , with  the  Gentiles , and  the  people  jo1^.  36. 
of  Israel , were  gathered  together , 

Against  thy  Holy  Child  ( tov  ayiov  itcaha  aov),  or  servant,  Alford. 
Jesus.  Either  word  will  agree  with  and  apply  to  Christ,  since 
though  a Son,  yet  in  taking  upon  Him  man's  nature  He 
took  upon  Him  the  form  of  a servant,  and  became,  as  to  pm.  u.  7, 
that  same  nature,  the  minister  or  servant  of  the  Father.  Fromond. 
Though  He  was  a servant  in  this  respect,  He  was  yet  the 
anointed  of  the  Father,  not  merely  by  means  of  the  fulness  of 
grace  poured  out  upon  Him  without  measure,  but  because  Menochius. 
of  the  hypostatic  union  of  God  with  man  in  His  person.2 

In  this  very  city  (iv  rfj  jroXei  ravry),  thy  favoured  city, 
thine  own  city,  were  gathered  together  against  Thy  Holy  Wordsworth. 
Child,  Herod  Antipas  the  King,  and  Pontius  Pilate  the 
Roman  Governor,  and  the  Gentile  soldiery,  and  the  people 
of  Israel  who  clamoured  for  His  crucifixion,  and  who  all  of  Lienard. 
them  shared  in  this  crime. 


(28)  For  to  do  whatsoever  thy  hand  and  thy  coun-  Acts  11.23; 
set  determined  before  to  be  done . 

For  to  do,  or  be  the  means  of  doing  that — of  causing  the 
crucifixion  of  Christ — by  which  He  became  the  sacrifice  to 
put  away  the  sins  of  the  world,  and  so  to  procure  the  re- 
demption of  mankind.3  This  was  the  effect  of  the  act  of 
the  Jewish  people,  though  that  fruit  and  effect  they  were 
wholly  ignorant  of.  In  their  blindness  and  sinfulness  they  Lorinus. 
yet  did  whatsoever,  just  so  much  and  no  more  than,  God  had 
determined  before  to  be  done . God  decreed  the  salvation  of  stier. 
the  world  by  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ ; He  did  not 


1 “ iv  ry  7ro\fi  Tavrrj,  which  has 
been  excluded  from  the  text  on  account 

of  its  apparent  redundance,  answers  to 
£7TI  bpoq  to  ayiov  avrov , Ps.  ii. 

6.” — Alford.  It  is  omitted  in  rec., 
with  P rel  Thl : inserted  AB  DE  S 
bcdegko  13  vss.  (int  al.  Syr.  utr. 
Erp.  Copt.  .<Eth.  Arm.  Slav.  j3,  7,  et 
ed  Vulg.  It.)  Chr.  Cyr.  Cosm.  Iren, 
int  Tert  Lucif  Hil.  -Griesbach  and 
Alford. 


2 “ L’humanite  sainte  est  ointe  de 
Dieu  meme  et  consacree  par  son  union 
substantielle  avec  le  Yerhe  et  la 
Divinite ; le  Chretien  est  oint  et  con- 
sacre  par  une  union  de  grace  et  par 
la  participation  de  son  Esprit.” — 
Quesnel. 

5 “Dieu  execute  ses  desseins  par 
ceux  memes  qui  s’y  opposent,  sur  tout 
par  les  oppositions  des  puissans  du 
monde.” — Eure. 
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Ejtius. 


Corn.  & Lap. 
Lake  xi.  21. 
Chrysostom. 
(Ecumenius. 


Corn.  & Lap. 

Job  xxvii.  11. 

Ezra  viii.  18. 

Lorinus. 

Neh.  ii.  8, 18. 


decree  the  means — man's  sin — by  which  it  was  brought 
about ; and  in  determining  the  death  of  Christ  as  the  means 
of  life  to  sinful  man  He  in  no  ways  guided  or  impelled  the 
Jews  to  that  death,  though  He  did  over-rule  their  malice  to 
work  that  salvation  which  He  had  before  decreed.1 

To  do  whatsoever  tliy  hand  . . determined  to  be  done.  In 
Holy  Scripture  Hand — the  Hand  of  God — implies — 

(1)  Power.  This  was  displayed  in  the  work  of  our 
redemption  and  deliverance  from  slavery  to  Satan — the  strong 
man  ; and  this  deliverance  was  effected  by  the  suffering  and 
death  of  Christ,  in  which  the  great  power  of  God  was  dis- 
played. 

(2)  It  sometimes  means  Providence,  or  direction.  It  was 
not  the  rage  and  malice  of  the  Jews  against  Christ  by 
which  the  redemption  of  mankind  was  procured,  but  rage 
and  malice  overruled  by  the  Providence  of  God. 

(3)  Operation.  God,  by  the  passion  and  death  of  Christ, 
has  wrought  our  redemption,  and  has  established  His 
Church  as  the  channel  of  salvation  to  man. 

(4)  It  includes  in  its  meaning  mercy  and  grace.  The 
work  of  our  salvation  from  sin  and  Satan  was  wrought 
through  the  mercy  and  love  which  God  bears  towards  us. 

(v)  In  Holy  Scripture,  again.  Hand  means  not  power 
merely,  but  wisdom.  Thus,  I will  teach  you  by  the  hand  of 
God  : that  which  is  with  the  Almighty  will  I not  conceal. 
Again,  By  the  good  handy  of  our  God  upon  us  they  brought  us 
a man  of  understanding.  So  when  Nehemiah  is  speaking 
of  the  wisdom  and  foresight  granted  to  him  for  the  work  of 
building  the  city  of  God,  he  says,  and  the  king  granted  me 
according  to  the  good  hand  of  my  God  upon  me. 

These  various  ideas  of  power,  of  Providence,  and  of 
direction,  of  operation,  of  grace,  and  of  wisdom,  enter  into 
the  meaning  of  the  word  the  hand  of  God,  and  are  blended 
in  it.  It  is  not  possible  to  sever  the  attributes  of  God  even 
in  our  thoughts.  As  His  mercy  and  judgment  go  together, 
so  do  His  wisdom  and  power. 


(29)  And  now , Lord , behold 2 their  threatening s : 

1 “Non  hoc  est  de  necessitate  liber-  quin  actiones  earum  sint  voluntarise. 
tatis,  quod  sit  prima  causa  sui  id  quod  Sed  potius  hoc  in  eis  facit ; operatur 
liberum  est ; sicut  nec  ad  hoc,  quod  enim  in  unoquoque  secundum  ejus  pro- 
aliquid  sit  causa  alterius,  requiritur,  prietatem.” — Th.  Aquinas,  Prima  pars, 
quod  sit  prima  causa  ejus.  Deus  igitur  qu.  83,  Art.  1. 

est  prima  causa  movens  et  naturales  2 “Respice — Respectus  Dei  triplex  est, 

causas  et  voluntarias.  Et  sicut  natur-  videlicet  secundhm  cognitionem,  secun- 
alibus  causis  movendo  eas,  non  aufert  dhm  gratiam,  secundum  judicium.  De 
quin  actus  earum  sint  naturales,  ita  primo  : Omnia , inquit  Apostolus  (Heb. 
movendo  causas  voluntarias  non  aufert  iv.  13),  sunt  nuda  et  aperta  oculis  ejus . 
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and  grant  unto  tliy  servants , that  with  all  boldness 
they  may  speak  thy  word , 

As  there  is  here  no  call  for  vengeance  upon  their  enemies 
and  the  enemies  of  God's  Church,  so  neither  is  there  any 
dread  of  the  threatening s of  man.  The  only  fear — and  this 
marks  the  humility  of  the  Apostles — is,  lest  through  the 
threatenings  of  men  they  themselves  should  fail,  and  cease  to 
declare  God's  truth  and  will  with  boldness ; lest  the  word  of 
God  should  be  hindered  by  the  fury  of  sinful  men,  and  the 
faith  be  prevented  from  finding  an  entrance  into  the  heart 
of  those  who  desired  to  escape  from  their  sins  by  the  weak- 
ness of  those  whose  duty  it  was  to  declare  it. 

Their  prayer  is.  Grant  unto  Thy  servants  that  with  all 
boldness 1 they  may  speak  Thy  word.  As  the  faithful  preach- 
ing of  God's  word  in  its  entirety  is  of  the  highest  moment 
to  man,  and  as  it  is  full  of  difficulty  through  the  hindrances 
cast  in  the  path  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  declare  it,  and 
through  the  weakness  of  the  preachers  themselves,  so  does 
it  require  constant  and  earnest  prayer  for  God's  strength- 
ening and  enlightening  gifts. 

(30)  By  stretching  forth  thine  hand  to  heal;  and 
that  signs  and  wonders  may  be  done  by  the  name  of 
thy  holy  child  Jesus. 

They  pray  for  the  exercise  of  God's  power:  that  He 
would  stretch  forth  His  hand,  and  this  not  that  He  might 
protect  them,  not  in  order  that  they  may  be  safe  from  the 
persecutions  of  their  enemies,  least  of  all  that  it  may  em 
hance  their  glory,  but  solely  that  the  name  of  Jesus  may  be 
magnified  and  glorified  among  men.  Here  stretching  forth 
Thine  hand  means  to  exert  or  make  use  of  Thy  power,  as  in 
the  passage.  About  that  time  Herod  the  king  stretched  forth 
his  hands  to  vex  certain  of  the  Church. 

The  prayer  of  the  Apostles  includes— 

(1)  Strength  of  faith.  There  is,  indeed,  no  clinging  to 
the  cross  unless  He  strengthens  us.2 

Secundo  modo  respicit  Deus  solos  poscere  animum  imperterritum ; Tertio, 
justos,  quia  oculi  Domini  super  justos  alii,  cum  omni  liber  fate ; Quarto,  noster, 
(ps.  xxxiii.  16).  Tertius  continget  in  cum  omni  jiducia : haec  enim  libertatem, 
fine,  cum  judex  dicet,  nescio  vos  audaciam,  fortitudinem  et  constantiam 
(Matt.  xxv.  12).”—  Lorinus.  involvit,  vel  adducit.  Qui  enim  Deo 

1 “ ptTa  7rappr](Tiag,  quod  primd,  fidit,  liber  est,  audax,  intrepidus,  et 
Syrus  vertit,  dare,  manifesto,  publice  ; constans.” — Corn,  d Lapide. 

Secundo , Pagnin.  Cum  omni  audacia.  2 “ Nemo  persistere  potest  in  cruce, 
Unde  S.  Chrysost.  ait  fideles  hie  nisi  Deus  det  fortitudinem.” — Ferus. 
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(2)  Boldness  in  making  known  the  truth  which  they  were 
commissioned  to  declare.  Give,  they  say,  to  us  boldness  in 
preaching  Thy  word.  If  Thou  support  us  and  confirm  our 
preaching  by  the  signs  and  wonders  which  Thou  canst  work, 
so  that  at  the  invocation  of  the  name  of  Thy  Holy  Child 
Jesus  Thou  shalt  attest  the  truth  of  what  we  declare,  then 
shall  the  hearts  of  those  who  hear  believe  in  Thee,  and  shall 
com.  a Lap.  glorify  Thy  Son.  What  is  this  but  to  pray  in  the  words  of 
our  Lord  Himself,  Thy  kingdom  come , may  Thou  be  recog- 
Ferus.  nized  as  the  only  ruler  of  earth  and  heaven  P 

In  using  this  prayer  the  Apostles  own  and  teach  us  to 
acknowledge  that  all  preaching  of  man  is  but  vain,  all 
man’s  labour  vain  in  making  known  the  gospel  of  Christ, 
unless  God  Himself  move  the  heart  of  man  by  stretching 
forth  His  hand  to  work  that  greatest  of  all  miracles,  by 
which  the  heart  of  the  hearer  is  disposed  to  receive  and  to 
retain  the  seed  which,  if  truly  sown,  is  entirely  of  God’s 

De  Saei.  SOWmg.1 

Axtvi!i262: 4 5 (31)  And  when  they  had  prayed,  the  place  was 

shaken  where  they  were  assembled  together ; and  they 
were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost , and  they  spake 
the  word  of  God  with  boldness. 

They  prayed  that  the  name  of  Christ  might  be  glorified, 
and  that  His  word  should  not  be  hindered  by  the  powers  of 
earth,  and  the  sign  given  in  answer  to  their  prayer  told 
them  of  the  might  and  power  of  God  which  exceeds  all 
powers  of  earth.2  They  received,  however,  not  only  a sign  that 
their  prayer  was  answered,  but  more  than  this ; the  out- 
ward sign  attested  the  answer  to  their  prayer,  and,  as  in 
other  dealings  of  God  with  man,  the  outward  sign  was  but 
the  revelation  of  an  inward  grace  given  to  the  Apostles. 
Whilst  they  prayed  but  for  one  gift — boldness  to  declare 
God’s  message  to  man,  they  received  more  than  they  asked 
in  strength,  for  they  were  all  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  place  was  shaken  where  they  ivere  assembled — a similar, 
though  not  the  same,  sign  as  that  which  accompanied  the 
gift  of  tongues  on  the  day  of  Pentecost.  Thus  does  He 

1 “ Quando  inter  prsedicationem  vanter  aussi  leurs  ennemis,  par  ce  nou- 

coruscant  signa  et  prodigia,  tunc  cum  veau  tremblement  de  terx*e,  comme  ils 
omni  fiducia  et  magno  fructu,  possumus  l’avaient  este  au  moment  de  la  resur- 
verbum  tuum  loqui.” — Fromond.  . rection  de  Jesus  Christ  lors  que  l’ange 

2 “ Trembla— Pour  montrer  la  puis-  descendit  pour  dissiper  les  gardes  de 
sance  de  Dieu  qui  leur  estait  presente,  son  sepulchre  et  pour  remplir  de  crainte 
qui  peut  renverser  non  seulement  les  toute  la  ville  de  Jerusalem.”  [Matt. 
Juifs,  mais  toute  la  terre.  Pour  epou-  xxviii.  2.] — Amelote. 
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encourage  them  as  He  was  wont  of  old  time  to  encourage 
His  faithful  servants,  as  when  He  sent  down  fire  from 
heaven  to  consume  the  sacrifice  offered  by  Elijah,  a mark  of 
His  acceptance  of  the  offering,  and  an  attestation  of  the 
mission  of  His  servant ; or  as  when  Solomon  had  dedicated 
to  God’s  service  the  altar  and  the  temple  which  he  had 
built  at  Jerusalem,  and  had  prayed  to  God  to  accept  this 
offering,  when  he  had  made  an  end  of  praying,  the  fire  came 
down  from  heaven  and  consumed  the  burnt- offering  and  the 
sacrifices  ; and  the  glory  of  the  Lord  filled  the  house,  in  token 
of  His  presence,  so  does  He  mark  His  approval  of  the 
Apostles,  and  answer  their  prayer,  by  shaking  the  place  . . 
ivhere  they  were  assembled ,1  This  shaking  of  the  house  by 
an  earthquake  was  significant : — • 

(1)  It  was  an  evident  sign  given  in  answer  to  their  prayer. 

(2)  It  assured  them  of  the  presence  of  God,  and  of  His 
power  to  shield  and  protect  them  when  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  foes.  By  it  He  assured  them  that  the  mightiest 
things  of  earth  are  as  nothing  to  Him  who  could  thus  shake 
all  things. 

(3)  It  was  an  encouragement  to  them  in  their  apostolic 
labour,  an  outward  mark  of  God’s  power  that  can  shake 
the  earthy  and  stony  hearts  of  men.2 

They  were  all  filled  vjiih  the  Holy  Ghost.  Perhaps  others 
besides  the  Apostles,  those  who  had  been  brought  into  the 
Church  since  the  day  of  Pentecost,  now  received  the  gift 
poured  out  upon  the  Apostles  and  disciples  at  this  time. 
Whether  this  were  so  or  not,  there  was  at  that  time  a further 
outpouring  of  the  Spirit  upon  those  who  had  before  received 
His  gifts.  In  this  fact  we  are  taught  that  we  need  again  and 
again  to  be  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  require  a daily 
increase  of  grace,  fresh  strength  to  overcome  fresh  tempta- 
tions, so  that  it  is  not  sufficient  for  us  once  to  have  re- 


1 “ Solet  Deus  signum  ostendere 
voluntatis  suae  rebus,  sive  quae  fiunt, 
6ive  quae  postulantur,  accommodatum. 
IJt  cum  sacrificia  absumuntur  igne, 
igne  de  coelo  misso  acceptum  Deo  sacri- 
ficium  ostenditur : sicut  de  sacrificio 
Abel  sensit  Hieron.  lib.  de  tradit. 
Heb.  in  Genesi.  Et  probat  sacrificiura 
Aaron  Levit.  ix.  24,  et  Gedeonis  Jud. 
vi.  21,  quia  fumus  et  vapor  sursum  sub- 
lati  a Domino  videntur  assumi  et  Deus 
dicitur  odorari  ilia,  ut  dicitur  de  sacri- 
ficio Noe.  Cum  ergo  virtu tem  ad  lo- 
quendura  cum  fiducia  fideles  a Deo 
concedi  sibi  peterent,  annuisse  se  illorum 


postulatis  declarat  Deus  terrae  con- 
cussu,  qui  Divinae  virtutis  signum  est. 
Quo  declarat  Deus  non  posse  per  tenues 
principum  vires  Spiritui  Sancto,  quo 
tunc  iterum  repleti  sunt  discipuli  et 
fideles  alii,  adversari,  quo  terrae  firmitas 
tam  facile  et  tanto  motu  concussa 
est.” — Sanchez. 

2 “ Motus  est.  Ad  excitandas  mentes 
in  quo  patet  virtus  orationis  et  signi- 
ficatur  corda  terrena  sibi  cessura,  sub 
quorum  pedibus  Spiritu  veniente  terra 
concutitur  pavore,  ut  discussa  terreni- 
tate  discant  ad  ccelestia  consurgere.” — • 
Hugo  de  S.  Charo. 
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ceived  this  inestimable  gift  unless  by  prayer  and  holiness 
of  life  we  live  near  to  God,  and  thus  draw  down  fresh  streams 
of  grace  to  arm  us  against  the  wakeful  enemies  of  our  soul. 

They  spake  the  word  of  God  with  boldness.  Assured  of  the 
omnipotence  and  the  omnipresence  of  God,  and  of  His  ap- 
proval of  their  ministry  by  outward  token  and  by  inward 
grace,  they  show  forth  to  others  the  reality  of  that  inward 
gift  by  proclaiming  His  word  . . with  boldness.1 
* 

(32)  And  the  multitude  of  them  that  believed  were 
of  one  heart  and  of  one  soul : neither  said  any  of 
them  (ouSe  slg2)  that  ought  of  the  things  which  he  pos- 
sessed was  his  own ; but  they  had  all  things  common. 

The  sincerity  of  the  faith  of  the  multitude  of  the  first 
believers  was  made  evident  to  the  world  around  by  the 
abundance  of  their  gifts,  and  the  way  in  which  they  ministered 
of  their  goods  in  giving  to  those  who  needed.  For  where 
faith  is,  there  will  be  the  union  of  hearts ; where  the  Spirit 
is  not,  there  is  division  and  every  evil  work. 

They  were  of  one  heart,  the  wills  of  all  were  turned  to 
God,  and  in  God  were  turned  to  each  other ; they  were 
one  in  affection.3  But  more  than  this,  they  were  also  of 
one  soul,  one  in  thought,  and  memory,  and  the  exercise 
of  the  intellectual  faculties.  One  in  all  things,  for  they 
sought  to  do  the  one  will  of  God,  who  is  one ; desiring  in 
all  things  His  glory,  not  their  own.  As  at  Babel  there  was 
confusion  in  the  actions,  the  language,  and  the  wills  of  men, 
so  that  one  could  not  understand  the  other,  so  at  Jerusalem 
was  given  to  the  Church  oneness  of  speech,  of  will,  and 
deeds  of  active  love.  For  Christ  came  for  this  end,  to  gather 
together  in  one  the  children  of  God  that  were  scattered  abroad. 
To  this  union  of  faith,  hope,  and  love  we  are  repeatedly  ex- 
horted. Thus  the  Psalmist  says,  Behold  how  good  and  joy- 
ful a thing  it  is,  brethren,  to  dwell  together  in  unity.  This 
oneness  of  heart  and  of  soul,  this  unity  of  the  members  of 
Christ,  is  the  witness  to  the  world  of  the  mission  of  our  Lord; 
according  to  His  prayer,  that  they  also  may  be  one  in  us,  that 
the  world  may  believe  that  Thou  hast  sent  Me.  For  this  unity 
of  the  members  of  Christ  St.  Paul  prays,  and  in  praying 

1 “ Cum  fiducia — Sunt  qui  verbum  tatum  deliberatarum  cor  enira  pro 

Dei  legunt  et  audiunt  sed  sine  affectu,  voluntate  ponitur.  Unitas  autem  ani- 
cum  tsedio,  nec  idipsum  audent  con-  mse  similitudinem  affectionum,  prout 
fiteri.” — Fetus.  tamen  rationi  subduntur,  significat, 

2 ovSt  tic,  not  even  one. — Hackett.  flebant  nam'cum  flentibus  et  gaude- 

3 it  qov  unum  ei  anima  una — Unitas  bant  cum  gaudentibus  [Rom.  xii.  15]/* 
cordis  similitudinem  significat  volun-  — Cajetan. 
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points  out  tlie  source  of  that  unity  which  we  are  to  strive 
after.  Now  the  God  of  patience  and  consolation  grant  you  to 
be  likeminded  one  towards  another , according  to  Christ  Jesus. 
That  ye  may  with  one  mind  and  one  mouth  glorify  God , even 
the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.1 

(33)  And  with  great  power  gave  the  apostles  wit- 
ness of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus : and  great 
grace  was  upon  them  all. 

Not  by  words  only,  however  mighty  and  convincing,  but 
by  outward  tokens  of  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus  did  the  Apostles  bear  witness  to  the  truths 
which  they  proclaimed.  By  the  sanctity  of  their  lives, 
which  was  manifest  to  all  men,  as  well  as  by  miracles,  did 
they  witness  that  Christ  had  indeed  risen  from  the  dead, 
and  had  raised  them  from  the  death  of  sin  in  this  life  to 
that  life  which  is  eternal — union  with  Him  who  is  the  Life. 

Their  witness  was  a witness  of  power , because  it  was  con- 
sistent. He  witnesses  without  power  who  declares  the 
truth  which  he  does  not  show  forth  in  his  life. 

They  gave  witness  of  the  resurrection  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
The  Apostles  preached  the  whole  gospel,  and  dwelt  on  all 
the  mysteries  of  the  life  of  Incarnate  God.  This  truth, 
however,  of  the  resurrection  is  singled  out ; since,  in  fact,  it 
is  the  gospel,  that  which  confirms  and  sets  a seal  to  all  the 
other  truths  of  redemption,  and  that  which  was  the  hardest 
for  the  Jew  to  believe  in,  yet  the  truth  without  which  all 
preaching  is  in  vain. 

Great  grace  was  upon  them  all.  It  cannot  be  decided  by 
the  context  whether  this  means  grace  from  God  was  upon 
them  all  to  enable  them  to  show  forth  these  signs  of 
brotherly  love,  and  of  the  power  of  the  resurrection  of  the 
Lord  Jesus ; or  that  because  of  these  evident  tokens  of  a 
superhuman  gift,  and  because  of  the  wondrous  acts  of 
charity  which  marked  the  actions  of  the  newly-converted, 
they  obtained  grace  or  favour  from  the  people,  as  we  read 
earlier  of  the  Apostles  praising  God,  arid  having  favour  with 
all  the  people .2  The  words  themselves  seem  limited  to  one 

1 “ Observa  quod  quae  natura  non  2 “ Per  x^Plv  Beza,  Pricaeus,  Heu- 
potest,  baec  Spiritus  Sanctus  efficere  manus  Dei  favorem  intelligunt,  utLuc. 
potest.  Yix  inter  paucos  fratres  inve-  ii.  40 ; Eph.  vi.  24.  Bengelius,  Dei 
nies,  quod  hie  inter  tarn  multos  dis-  hominumque  favorem.  Non  possum 
similes  audis  fuisse.  Pii  idem  cor  et  eo  adduci  ut  assentiar.  Etenim  ipsa 
voluntatem  habent  etiamsi  longis  mul-  orationis  cobaerentia  coll.  v.  34,  et 
tisque  locis  ac  temporibus  sejuncti  locus  parallelus  2.  47.  sat  evidenter 

siut.”— Ferus.  docent,  sermonem  esse  h.  1.  de  favore 


Rom.  xv.  5, 6. 
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Hofineister. 
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of  these,  either  grace  from  God,  or  grace  or  favour  with  the 
people,  though  some  have  understood  these  words  to  mean 
both,  as  we  know  from  many  passages  that  God  was  with 
them,  and  that  at  the  same  time  the  people  highly  esteemed 
them. 


(34)  Neither  was  there  any  among  them  that 
lacked : for  as  many  as  were  possessors  of  lands  or 
houses  sold  them , and  brought  the  prices  of  the  things 
that  were  sold , (35)  And  laid  them  down  at  t lie 

apostles'  feet:1  and  distribution  was  made  unto  every 
man  according  as  he  had  need . 

To  what  extent  these  converts  divested  themselves  of 
their  property  is  not  clear.  From  many  subsequent  notices 
in  the  book  it  is  clear  that  the  members  of  the  Church  still 
possessed  property.  Many,  doubtless,  stripped  themselves 
of  all  that  they  had,  though  it  is  evident  from  the  narrative 
in  the  next  chapter  that  this  was  not  required  of  any. 
What,  however,  is  clear  is,  that  in  the  greatness  of  their 
love  one  towards  another,  the  necessities  of  the  poorest 
were  relieved  by  those  who  had  more,  and  that  this  was 
done  by  the  sale  of  houses  and  lands  freely  given  up  out  of 
that  affection  which  the  converts  to  Christ  had  for  those 
who  were  fellow-heirs  with  them  of  the  promises.  We 
learn  also  that  this  distribution  was  made  systematically, 
not  according  as  each  of  those  who  were  the  possessors  of 
lands  or  houses  had  given  more  or  less  into  the  common 
stock,  but  according  as  he  who  was  poor  had  need. 

(36)  And  Joses , who  by  the  apostles  was  surnamed 
Barnabas , ( which  is,  being  interpreted , The  son  of 
consolation ,2)  a Levite , and  of  the  country  of  Cyprus, 


populi,  quem  sibi  Apostoli  et  reliqui 
Christiani  conciliabant  amoris  mutui 
concordiseque  studio  v.  32,  et  liberali- 
tate  erga  inopes  coll.  v.  34.” — Kuinoel. 

1 “ Statuailla  Nabucodonozor  aurum 
in  capite  babuit,  in  pedibus  terram . 
nil  mirum,  si,  lapide  in  pedibus  tacta, 
corruit  et  tota  confracta  est ; non 
abiisset  in  pulverem  si  aurum  habu- 
isset  in  pedibus.  Exitium  timeat, 
qui  aurum  omnibus  prsefert  et  in  ca- 
pite gestans,  aurum  cogitans,  avaritise 
studet.  Qui  sub  pedibus  aurum  habet, 
firm  us  erit,  nec  facile  expositus  ruinm.” 


— Novarinus. 

2 “ It  is  uncertain  whence  the  word 
Barnabas  is  derived ; and  so  much  the 
more,  because  it  is  uncertain  what  the 
word  7r apaK\r)(HQ  should  signify  in  this 
place.  It  is  generally  interpreted  the 
son  of  consolation.  . . It  seems  pro- 
bable, to  take  its  original  form  K3D,  to 
prophesy  ; under  which  word  every  one 
knows  exhortation  is  comprehended  in 
the  first  place;  and  according  to  this 
signification  of  the  word  7rapdic\ri<Tig 
we  find  him  behaving  himself,  chap, 
xi.  23,  iraptKaXti  iravTtg,  k.  t.  X.  He 
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(37)  Having  land , sold  it , and  brought  the  money , 
the  apostles'  feet} 


Some  have  conjectured  that  Barnabas  was  the  same  as  we 
read  of  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
who  is  there  spoken  of  as  Joseph  called  Barsabas.  This  is, 
however,  in  the  highest  degree  improbable.  In  what  way, 
if  in  any,  his  sacrifice  of  land  and  houses  differed  from  that 
of  others  is  not  clear.2  He  seems  most  probably  to  be 
specifically  mentioned  at  this  place,  not  because  his  sacrifice 
was  greater  than  that  of  other  converts,  but  because  of  his 
after  companionship  in  the  ministry  with  St.  Paul.3 

The  members  of  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  possession  with 
their  brethren  in  the  land  of  Canaan,  yet  this  circumstance 
did  not  absolutely  prevent  their  becoming  the  possessors  of 
houses  and  lands  in  Judaea,  still  less  did  it  hinder  their  being 
the  holders  of  property  in  a foreign  country  like  Cyprus. 
Indeed,  though  the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  corporate  posses- 
sions like  those  which  the  other  tribes  held,  yet  the  individ- 
ual members  of  this  tribe  appear  sometimes  to  have  had 
landed  property.  Thus  Samuel  was  born  on  the  land 
belonging  to  his  great-grandfather  Zuph,  which  seems  as 
though  hereditary  possessions  were  held  by  Levites,  though 
the  tribe  of  Levi  had  no  tribal  property.  Again,  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  possession  of  property  by  one  of  this 
tribe  in  the  case  of  Jeremiah  the  son  of  Eilkiah,  of  the  priests 
that  were  in  the  land  of  Benjamin.  When  his  uncle  Hana- 
meel  came  and  desired  him  to  purchase  the  field  which 
belonged  to  him,  and  added,  the  right  of  inheritance  is  thine , 
and.  the  redemption  is  thine,  buy  it  for  thyself,  he  did  as  he 
was  desired,  and  with  all  the  formalities  of  the  law  pur- 
chased the  land.  So  that  whether  the  land  which  Bar- 
nabas sold  was  in  Canaan  or  not,  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  the  fact  that  he,  though  a Levite,  had  such  a possession. 

We  may  trace  the  increasing  influence  of  the  gospel  and 
the  growth  of  the  Christian  Church  in  this  conversion  of  Bar- 
nabas. First  we  read  of  the  multitude  which  was  added 


exhorted  them  all  that  with  purpose  of 
heart  they  should  cleave  unto  the  Lord” 
— Lightfoot. 

1  “ When  a person  takes  a present  or 
an  offering  to  a priest,  to  a spiritual 
guide,  or  to  a distinguished  scholar,  he 
does  not  give  it  into  the  hands  of 
his  superior,  hut  places  it  at  his 
feet.  It  is  called  the  patha-kaniki,v 
that  is,  the  ‘feet  offering.’  Ananias 


and  Sapphira  also  brought  a part  of  the 
price  oi  the  land,  ‘and  laid  it  at  the 
apostles’  feet.’” — Roberts'  Oriental  Il- 
lustrations. 

2 See  on  Barnabas,  note  C at  the  end 
of  this  chapter. 

3 “ Exempli  causa  Lucas  ex  illis  pos- 
sessoribus  unum  nominat,  cujusliberali- 
tati  ingenuse  opponit  (cap.  seq.)  fucatam 
Ananise  ejusque  Sapphirse.  ’’  — Beelen. 
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to  the  Church — the  common  people,  as  it  would  seem ; now 
we  read  of  the  Levite  who  was  joined  to  the  Church  of 
Bengei  Christ ; and  soon  after  of  a great  company  of  the  priests , who 
Acts  vi.  7.  were  obedient  unto  the  faith. 

He  was  called  the  Son  of  Consolation , either  because  of  the 
consolation  which  he  had  received,  or  of  that  which  he  im- 
parted to  others  by  his  teaching  and  example.1  Indeed,  he 
must  have  received  that  which  he  gave  to  others,  so  that  in 
this  word,  the  Son  of  Consolation,  is  meant — 

(1)  He  to  whom  God  had  given  great  consolation.2  This 
is  the  common  meaning  of  son  in  the  New  Testament,  as 

John  xvii.  12.  the  son  of  perdition  means  he  who  had  procured  perdition  by 
his  conduct.  Children  of  wrath  are  those  living  under 
EPh.  u.  3.  wrath  because  of  their  sin ; Children  of  the  light  are  those  who 

are  now  members  of  Him  who  is  the  Light,  and  who  will 
1 Thess.  v.  5.  hereafter  dwell  with  Him  in  light. 

(2)  He  who  had  the  special  grace  of  being  the  minister 
of  consolation  to  others,  who  encouraged  and  consoled 

Dion,  earth,  others  in  their  trials  by  his  confession  of  Christ. 

(3)  He  who  by  the  sale  of  his  land  ministered  to  those 
who  needed,  and  thus  brought  consolation  to  them  in  their 

Hofmeister.  poverty.  Either  of  these  latter  reasons  may  have  been  the 
cause  why  the  Apostles  surnamed  him  Barnabas,  or  the  Son 
of  Consolation. 

Well,  indeed,  was  he  called  the  Son  of  Consolation  who, 
stripping  himself  of  worldly  possessions,  placed  his  whole 
trust  in  the  eternal  riches,  and  taught  to  others  that  faith 
which  he  had  laid  hold  of  and  shown  forth  by  this  act  of 
self-sacrifice  in  giving  up  all,  that  he  might  go  forth  to 
Feks.  preach  Christ.3 


1 “ Filius  comolationis.  Per  singu- 
larem  consolationem,  quam  sua  con- 
yersione,  charitate,  sapientia  et  fluenti 
eloquio  attulit  Apostolis  et  toti  novae 
Ecclesiae.  Unde  consolatio  ista  magis 
activa,  quam  passiva  intelligi  debet, 
sirat  Jacobus  et  Joannes  vocati  sunt 
filii  tonitrui,  activa  significatione,  id 
est  tonantes,  licet  alias,  tales  hebraicae 
phrases,  ut,  Filius  mortis,  filius  gehennae, 
magis  soleant  passive  quam  active 
exponi.” — Fromond. 

2 “ Ubicunque  Scriptura  sacra,  no- 
mina  rerum  vel  personarum  cum  inter- 
pretatione  ponit,  sensum  utique  sacra- 

tiorem  ijsdem  inesse  significat.  Merito 


ergo  filius  consolationis  vocatur,  qui 
praesentia  contemneus,  spe  futurorum 
consolatur.  ’ ’ — Bede. 

3 “ Les  biens  de  la  terre  sont  bien 
peu  de  chose  en  eux-m  ernes ; mais  on 
en  fait  quelque  chose  de  grand,  quand 
on  les  consacre  a Dieu  par  la  charite. 
Quelle  difference  entre  celui  qui  n’entre 
dans  le  ministre  ecclesiastique  qu’en  se 
depouillant  de  tout  pour  les  pauvres ; 
et  ceux  qui  n’y  viennent  qu’  afin  de 
piller,  pour  ainsi  dire,  l’Eglise,  de  s’en- 
richir  de  ses  biens  et  de  vivre  splendide- 
ment  aux  depens  des  pauvres.”  — • 
Quesnel. 
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Note  A. — The  Sanhedrim. 

The  Hebrew  name  of  this  court 
■p-nnao  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
ovvedpiov  or  avvedpia,  a congress  or 
deliberative  assembly.  See  iEsch. 
Prom.  490.  This  name  was  given  to 
two  distinct  courts,  and  we  read  of  the 
Great  Sanhedrim  and  the  Lesser.  The 
former,  which  is  the  one  mentioned  in 
this  chapter,  and  styled  in  the  Mishna 
•pi  ‘ the  house  of  Judgment,’  held 
its  sittings  at  Jerusalem  only ; the  latter 
might  be  held  in  any  town,  and  whilst 
it  only  took  cognizance  of  smaller 
offences,  the  Great  Sanhedrim  had  the 
right  to  examine  into  the  truth  of  the 
gravest  charges,  and  to  review  the 
judgments  of  any  inferior  Sanhedrim. 
In  this  respect  it  was  a court  of  final 
appeal. 

Though  the  germ  of  such  a court 
existed  from  the  time  when  each  head 
of  a tribe  exercised  authority  over 
the  tribe  to  which  he  belonged,  the 
formal  institution  of  the  court  took 
place  by  Divine  appointment  during 
the  wanderings  of  the  children  of 
Israel  in  the  desert.  In  answer  to  the 
complaint  of  Moses,  “Wherefore  have  I 
not  found  favour  in  Thy  sight,  that 
Thou  layest  the  burden  of  all  this  people 
upon  me?”  we  read  that  “the  Lord  said 
unto  Moses,  Gather  unto  me  seventy 
men  of  the  elders  of  Israel,  whom  thou 
knowest  to  be  the  elders  of  the  people, 
and  officers  over  them ; and  bring  them 
unto  the  tabernacle  of  the  congrega- 
tion, that  they  may  stand  there  with 
thee.  And  I will  come  down  and  talk 
with  thee  there : and  I will  take  of 
the  Spirit  which  is  upon  thee,  and  will 
put  it  upon  them;  and  they  shall  bear 
the  burden  of  the  people  with  thee, 
that  thou  bear  it  not  thyself  alone.  . . 
And  Moses  went  out,  and  told  the 
people  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and 
gathered  the  seventy  men  of  the  elders 
of  the  people,  and  set  them  round 
about  the  tabernacle  ” (Numb.  xi.  1 1, 16, 
17,  24).  This  council,  or  court,  assisted 
Moses  with  its  advice,  and  by  hearing 
causes  which  hitherto  it  had  been  his 
duty  to  hear.  In  the  times  of  the 
kings  the  importance  of  the  Sanhedrim 


seems  to  have  diminished.  At  length, 
having  fallen  into  disuse,  it  was  re- 
stored amongst  other  reforms  which 
were  begun  by  Jehoshaphat,  and 
after  the  return  from  Babylon  appears 
to  have  increased  in  power  and  influ- 
ence. This  council  had  authority  over 
all  crimes  against  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  rule,  though  a distinction  was 
preserved  between  these  two  classes  of 
offences,  and  a distinct  president  ap- 
pointed over  the  court,  according  as  it 
was  engaged  with  a secular  or  ecclesi- 
astical matter.  “ Behold,  Amariah  the 
chief  priest  is  over  you  in  all  matters 
of  the  Lord ; and  Zebediah,  the  son  of 
Ishmael,  the  ruler  of  the  house  of 
Judah,  for  all  the  king’s  matters  ” (2 
Chron.  xix.  8 — 11).  How  long  this 
distinction  between  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical matters  continued  is  not  known. 
The  constitution  of  the  court  no  doubt 
suffered  considerable  changes  in  lapse 
of  time.  It  is  supposed,  however,  by 
Jewish  writers  that  it  was  preserved 
during  the  period  of  the  captivity,  and 
what  had  suffered  decay  was  renewed 
by  Ezra. 

The  Sanhedrim  consisted  of  priests 
and  Levites,  and  of  laymen,  the  elders  of 
the  people,  and,  at  least  in  later  times, 
the  President  might  be  either  a priest  or 
a layman,  chosen  from  any  of  the  tribes. 
It  was  not  necessary  indeed  for  the  va- 
lidity of  its  sentences  that  any  Levite 
should  be  present,  for  it  was  held  by  the 
Babbins  that  the  Sanhedrim  was  legi- 
timately constituted,  even  though  no 
members  of  the  priestly  tribe  had  a seat 
in  it.  It  cannot,  however,  be  doubted 
but  that  the  priests  or  Levites  who  were 
present  exercised  a preponderating  in- 
fluence over  the  decisions  of  the  court, 
if  not  because  of  their  official  character, 
yet  on  account  of  their  possessing  those 
qualities  which  were  looked  for  in  its 
members.  By  Divine  law,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Sanhedrim  were  required  to 
be  men  of  wisdom,  of  prudence,  of 
justice,  imbued  with  the  fear  of  God, 
possessed  of  a love  for  truth,  haters  of 
avarice,  and  without  respect  of  per- 
sons (Exod.  xviii.  21;  Deut.  i.  13 — 
17).  To  these  moral  qualifications  the 
Babbins  added  these  others : — 
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(1)  That  they  should  be  free  from 
any  blemish  or  defect  of  body. 

(2)  That  they  should  possess  a know- 
ledge of  the  seventy  languages,  into 
which  it  was  popularly  held  that  the 
speech  of  that  part  of  mankind  was 
divided,  amongst  whom  the  J ews  were 
scattered. 

(3)  That  they  should  not  be  so  old 
as  to  be  infirm  from  age. 

(4)  That  they  should  not  be  eunuchs, 
because  these  were  usually  harsh  and 
cruel  in  their  judgments. 

(5)  That  they  should  be  fathers, 
since  fathers  are  more  inclined  to 
mercy  than  unmarried  judges. 

(6)  That  they  should  be  learned  in 
the  knowledge  of  the  stars ; be  astrono- 
mers, in  order  that  they  might  compute 
the  proper  times  of  the  feasts,  which 
was  one  of  the  proper  duties  of  the 
Sanhedrim.  Some,  however,  think, 
though  this  is  unlikely.,  that  by  the 
knowledge  of  the  stars  Astrology  is 
meant. 

To  the  seventy  members  prescribed 
to  Moses  was  added  one  other  to  pre- 
side over  the  court,  which  then  con- 
sisted really  of  seventy-one  members, 
thus  representing  Moses  and  the  seventy 
who  assisted  him.  Some  suppose  that 
these  were  chosen  six  from  each  tribe, 
except  that  of  Levi,  from  which  only 
five  were  taken.  Others  suppose  that 
each  tribe  presented  the  names  of  six 
candidates,  and  that  from  the  number 
seventy-two  one  was  rejected  by  lot. 
Two  scribes,  according  to  the  Babylo- 
nian Gemara,  were  present  at  every 
session  of  the  court,  the  one,  it  is  said, 
to  record  the  acquittal  of  the  accused, 
the  other  to  record  his  condemnation. 
The  President  of  the  Sanhedrim,  who 
bore  the  title  of  niptt  ^33  the 

supreme,  or  univei’sal  Prince,  com- 
monly abbreviated  to  trtoa,  Nasi.  The 
Vice-president,  who  sat  on  the  right  of 
the  President,  was  called  *pn  IT'S  as,  the 
Father  of  the  Judgment-hall.  The 
elders,  when  elected,  were  appointed  to 
their  places  by  the  laying  on  of  hands,  a- 
rite  prescribed  to  be  done  in  the  presence 
of  five,  or  at  the  least  of  three,  members 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  In  course  of  time 
this  seems  to  have  been  disregarded,  and 


they  were  sometimes  appointed  by  a 
formal  designation  only.  At  one  period 
it  would  seem  to  have  been  thought 
necessary  that  either  the  President  or 
Vice-president  should  be  a layman  ; in 
the  confusion  of  latter  years  this  rule, 
however,  was  disregarded,  and  some- 
times both  offices  were  filled  by  laymen, 
at  other  times,  as  at  the  date  of  this 
Pentecost,  by  members  of  the  priestly 
family,  by  Annas  and  his  son-in-law 
Caiaphas.  At  this  period  its  duties 
would  necessarily  be  limited  almost 
wholly  to  ecclesiastical  matters. 

For  a while  the  meetings  of  the  San- 
hedrim were  held  in  one  of  the  inner 
rooms  adjoining  the  temple,  thence  it 
was  removed  to  one  of  the  courts  of  the 
temple,  and  forty  years  before  the  final 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  on  account  of 
the  increase  of  crime,  it  was  held  in  the 
city  itself  ( Avodah  Zarah , fol.  8,  2). 
After  the  capture  of  the  city  by  Titus,  it 
migrated  to  various  places  and  was  finally 
established  at  Tiberias,  where  it  came 
at  length  to  an  end.  See  The  Mishna , 
sect,  iv.,  also  Lightfoot's  Norce  Neb.  et 
Talm. ; Goodwyn's  Moses  and  Aar  on  ^ 
lib.  i.  cap.  1,  5 ; Carpsovius  in  Ap- 
paratus Nist.  Crit.  Antiq.  Sacri  Co- 
dicis,  pp.  551 — 554;  Leusden  in  Phil. 
Neb.  Mixtus , dissert,  xlvi.  Antiq.  Neb. 
a.  Conrado  Ikenio , pars  ii.  cap.  4 ; Vor- 
stius  and  Witsius  in  two  treatises, 
among  those  included  in  Ugolini’s 
Thesaurus , vol.  xxv.,  and  Claud.  Fras - 
sen  in  Disquisition es  Biblicas , tom.  ii. 
pars,  pp.  278 — 281. 

Note  B. — Annas  the  High  Priest. 

Annas,  or  Ananus,  the  High  Priest, 
is  remarkable  as  the  father  of  five  sons : 
Eleazar,  Jonathan,  Theophilus,  Mat- 
thias, and  Ananias  (Acts  xxiii.  2), 
who  in  succession  filled  the  same  office 
in  their  father’s  lifetime  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xx.  91) ; and  whose  son-in-law 
Caiaphas  was  also  for  a time  High 
Priest  (John  xviii.  13).  Annas  was 
made  High  Priest  by  Quirinus,  the 
Governor  of  Syria,  a.d.  7,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium  (Joseph.  Antiq. 
xviii.  21),  and  was  deposed  from 
this  office  by  Valerius  Gratus,  Pro- 
curator of  Judsea,  in  the  second  year 
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of  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.u.c.  779, 
a.d.  15.  He  first  appointed  Ishmael, 
the  son  of  Phabi,  to  succeed  Annas, 
but  soon  displacing  him,  be  gave  the 
office  to  Eleazar,  the  son  of  Annas 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xviii.  2,  2) ; the  year 
after,  however,  be  deposed  Eleazar,  and 
appointed  Simon,  the  son  of  Camillus, 
to  succeed  him.  But  though  the  official 
position  of  High  Priest  was  sometimes 
given  to  members  of  another  family, 
and  was  held  at  other  times  by  various 
members  of  his  own  family,  yet  Annas 
appears  to  have  retained  the  real  power, 
and  he  is  accordingly  spoken  of  as  High 
Priest  with  Caiaphas  (Luke  iii.  2),  an 
irregularity  which  strikingly  shows  the 
general  disregard  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
which  directs  that  the  High  Priesthood 
should  be  held  for  life.  It  was  to  the 
palace  of  Annas  that  our  Blessed  Lord 
was  “first”  led  after  his  seizure  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane,  though  it  was  in 
the  house  of  Caiaphas  that  “ the  scribes 
and  elders  were  assembled”  officially 
to  try  Jesus  (Matt.  xxvi.  47).  This  is 
particularly  noted  by  St.  John,  who 
was  personally  known  to  the  High 
Priest,  and  who  for  that  reason  it  may 
her  was  struck  with  the  fact  (John 
xviii.  13). 

In  what  sense  Annas  is  spoken  of  at 
this  place  as  the  High  Priest  is  un- 
certain. It  may  be  that  the  title  is 
given  him  merely  to  mark  out  what 
Annas  is  referred  to,  or  that  St.  Luke 
follows  the  custom  of  his  times,  and 
speaks  of  one  who  had  been  High  Priest 
by  this  title,  though  he  had  been  removed 
from  this  office.  This  is  Ihe  practice  of 
Josephus  (Biscoe  on  the  Acts,  chap.  iii.). 
Annas  was  distinguished  as  having  held 
the  office  for  upwards  of  seven  years,  a 
fact  remarkable  in  those  times  of 
change  and  confusion,  when  the  Boman 
authorities  set  up  and  put  down  the 
High  Priests  at  their  pleasure,  so  that 
for  a while  the  office  became  almost  an 
annual  one.  “ Gratus  seems  to  have 
introduced  the  practice  of  conferring 
the  choice  within  five  principal  sacer- 
dotal families,  probably  those  best  able 
to  pay.  These  were — 1,  the  house  of 
Phabi ; 2,  the  house  of  Boethos  ; 3,  the 
house  of  Kantheras;  4,  the  house  of 
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Kamyth;  and  5,  the  house  of  Anan. 

. . The  general  characteristic  of  four  of 
these  houses,  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  administered  the  affairs  of  the 
temple,  is  briefly  but  most  strikingly 
expressed  in  the  Talmud,  tract.  Pesah- 
him,  fol.  57 : ‘ Concerning  them  and 
the  like  of  them,’  Rabbi  Saul  said,  in 
the  name  of  Joseph  ben  Chanin,  ‘I  am 
grieved  at  the  house  of  Boethos  with  its 
bludgeons  ; I am  grieved  at  the  house 
of  Anan  with  its  secret  denunciations  ; 
I am  grieved  at  the  house  of  Kantheras 
with  its  libels ; I am  grieved  at  the 
house  of  Phabi  with  its  fists.  The  high 
priests  appoint  their  sons  treasurers, 
and  their  sons-in-law  captains  of  the 
temple,  while  their  servants  ill-use  the 
people  and  treat  it  to  club-law’” 
(. Raphael , Post-Biblical  History  of  the 
Jews,  vol.  ii.  pp.  569-70). 

Annas  appears  to  have  been  President 
of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  as  such,  and 
because  of  his  great  influence  and 
power,  he  is  named  before  Caiaphas, 
the  actual  High  Priest  de  jure , if  not 
de  facto.  The  difficulty  which  con- 
fessedly exists  as  to  the  way  in 
which  he  is  to  be  regarded  as  High 
Priest  at  this  time,  is  one  arising  not 
from  any  inherent  obscurity  in  the 
passage,  but  entirely  from  our  inac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  these 
times.  Josephus  enumerates  twenty- 
eight  high  priests  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Herod,  b.c.  37,  to 
the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  a.d.  70;  there 
is,  however,  some  doubt  whether  he 
does  not  reckon  again  those  who  were 
merely  restored  to  that  office.  The 
names  as  given  by  him  are — 

“ 1 Ananelus,  b.c.  37. 

2 Aristobulus,  b.c.  36. 

3 Ananelus  restored,  b.c.  35. 

4 Jesus,  the  son  of  Phabi,  b.c.  22. 

5 Simon,  son  of  Boethus,  b.c.  22, 

6 Matthias,  b.c.  5. 

7 Joazar,  son  of  Simon,  b.c.  4. 

8 Eleazar,  brother  of  Joazar, 

b.c.  4. 

9 Jesus,  the  son  of  Sieh,  b.c.  4. 

10  Ananus,  or  Annas,  a.d.  7. 

11  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  a.d.  15. 

12  Eleazar,  son  of  Ananus,  a.d.  15. 

13  Simon  Kamyth,  a.d.  16. 

L 
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1 4 J oseph,  called  Caiaphas,  a.d.  1 7. 

15  Jonathan,  son  of  Ananus, 

a.d.  37. 

16  Theophilus,  son  of  Ananus, 

a.d.  37. 

17  Simon  Bcethus,  a.d.  42. 

18  Matthias,  son  of  Ananus,  a.d. 

42. 

19  Elionaeus  Kantheras,  a.d.  43. 

20  Joseph,  son  of  Camydus,  a.d.  45. 

21  Ananias,  son  of  Nebadaeus, 

A.D.  47. 

22  Ishmael,  son  of  Phabi,  a.d.  59. 

23  Joseph,  a.d.  61. 

24  Ananus,  fifth  son  of  Ananus 

the  First,  a.d.  62. 

25  Jesus,  son  of  Damnaeus,  a.d.  62. 

26  Jesus,  son  of  Gamaliel,  a.d.  64. 

27  Matthias,  a.d.  65. 

28  Phannias,  a.d.  67.” 

■ — Josephus , Ant.  xx.  10,  5;  Selden 
de  Successionibus  Pontif.  c.  xi. 

Note  C. — Barnabas. 

B apvafUag,  Son  of  Con- 
solation, or  of  Prophecy,  was  a Levite, 
dwelling  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  where 
large  numbers  of  Jews  had  settled 
from  the  time  of  Antiochus  the  Great. 
Barnabas  was,  according  to  Eusebius 
(Hist.  Eccl.  i,  12),  an  early  disciple 
of  Christ ; and  Clemens  Alex,  in  his 
Stromata  (ii.)  says  that  he  was  one 
of  the  seventy  disciples  sent  out  by  our 
Lord.  The  early  connection  of  Cyprus 
with  Tarsus  probably  made  him  in  his 
youth  the  companion  of  Saul,  and  on 
the  conversion  of  the  latter,  Barnabas 
re-assured  the  Apostles,  who  doubted  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  new  convert,  and 
introduced  him  to  their  company. 
Having  brought  Saul  from  Tarsus  to 
Antioch  to  assist  in  the  preaching  of 
the  gospel,  which  had  been  first  pro- 
mulgated in  that  city  by  men  of  Cyprus 


and  Cyrene,  they  were  both  sent  to 
Jerusalem  to  bring  alms  for  the  relief 
of  the  Church,  in  an  impending  famine. 
On  their  return  to  Antioch  they  were 
selected  by  the  Holy  Spirit  for  ordin- 
ation to  the  work  of  the  ministry,  and 
were  enrolled  or  reckoned  in  the  Apo- 
stolic body.  Their  first  missionary 
labours  were  directed  to  Cyprus  and 
Proconsular  Asia.  In  this  journey 
they  were  accompanied  by  John  Mark, 
sister’s  son  to  Barnabas,  who,  however, 
left  them  in  Pamphylia.  On  the  two 
Apostles  preparing  to  commence  .their 
joint  labours,  a difference  arose  as  to 
the  propriety  of  again  taking  Mark 
with  them,  and  through  the  contention 
on  this  matter  they  parted  asunder. 
Barnabas  and  Mark  then  went  again 
to  Cyprus,  the  native  country  of  the 
former,  probably  of  both  these  kins- 
men. Alford  says,  “ From  the  notice 
(Acts  xv.  40)  that  Paul  was  recom- 
mended by  the  brethren  to  the  grace  of 
God , it  would  seem  that  Barnabas  was 
in  the  wrong.”  This,  however,  seems 
a larger  inference  than  these  words  will 
warrant. 

Here  the  Scriptural  accounts  cease 
with  reference  to  Barnabas.  A doubt- 
ful tradition  says  that  he  went  to 
Milan  and  was  the  first  bishop  of  the 
Church  there,  and  the  Clementine 
homilies  say  that  he  converted  Clement 
of  Rome.  The  Epistle  bearing  the 
name  of  Barnabas  is  cited  as  his,  both 
by  Clemens  Alex,  and  Origen,  as  well 
as  by  Eusebius  (Hist.  Ecc.  iii.  25)  and 
Jerome  (Cat.  Script.  Ecc.  c.  6);  its 
authenticity,  however,  is  denied  by 
many,  though  seemingly  on  insufficient 
grounds.  The  Acta  et  Passio  Barnabce 
in  Cypro,  which  purports  to  give  an  ac- 
count of  his  second  missionary  journey 
in  that  island,  is  probably  not  earlier 
than  the  fourth  century. 


CHAPTER  Y. 


EMPEROR  OF  ROME,  TIBERIUS. 

PROCURATOR  OF  JUDAEA,  PONTIUS  PILATE. 

HIGH  PRIEST,  CAIAPHAS. 


(1)  But  a certain  man  named  Ananias,  with  Sap- 
p /lira  his  wife / sold  a possession , (2)  And  kept  back 
part  of  the  price , his  wife  also  being  privy  to  it,  and 
brought  a certain  part,  and  laid  it  at  the  apostles' 
feet? 

This  narrative  is  continuous  witli  that  given  in  the  closing 
verses  of  the  last  chapter,  and  Ananias  and  Sapphira  his  wife1 2 3 
are  contrasted  with  Joses , surnamed  Barnabas.  He  sold  his 
land,  and  laid  the  money  at  the  .Apostles'  feet,  and  dis- 
tribution was  made  unto  every  man,  according  as  he  had  need  ; 
but  a certain  man  acted  otherwise,  and  sold  a piece  of  land, 
a single  piece  (KTrjpa),  and  then  came,  and  offering  a portion 
of  the  money,  whether  a large  or  small  portion  matters  not, 
professed  to  give  the  whole  of  the  money  to  the  common 
stock,  and  so  hoped  to  obtain  credit  for  his  love  and  zeal, 
or,  perhaps,  with  a secret  doubt  whether  he  might  not 
need  for  his  own  wants  some  of  the  money  which  he  had 
obtained.  If  so,  his  sin  was  distrust.4  If,  however,  as 
seems  most  consistent  with  the  narrative,  he  and  his  wife 
sought  credit  for  giving  what  they  really  withheld,  thus 
attempting  to  serve  God  and  mammon,  the  sin  of  these 


1 “Si  dotalis  ager  erat,  utriusque 
consensus  necessarius  fuit : si  proprius 
alterius,  decuit  adesse  in  utroque  con- 
sensual .” — lorinus . 

2 “ Ut  ostenderent  pecunias  esse  cal- 
candas.” — S.  Jerome. 

3 ’ Avaviaq  rr33j>,  Nell.  iii.  8,  23,  or 
fP33h,  Jer.  xxviii.  1 ; Dan.  i.  6 in  LXX., 
also  1 Chron.  iii.  21,  al.  = the  cloud  of 

God  or  the  mercy  of  God.  ^£.cnr<pupr}, 


perhaps  from  the  Greek  caTr^tipoQ, 
sapphire,  or  from  iT^E®,  as  in  Ps.  xvi.  6, 
in  the  Syriac,  with  inserted  stbio, 
beautiful. — Grotius. 

4  “ Q,ui  Deo  diffidit,  magnam  ei  con- 
tumeliam  facit.  Deum  enim  mendacium 
constituit,  de  ejus  verbo  dubitat,  quo 
non  semel  promisit  se  daturum  nobis 
necessaria : denique  bonitati  ejus  diffi- 
dit toties  expertus.” — Ferus.  . 


Acts  iv.  37. 


Lange. 


Whitby. 

Meyer. 
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Josh.  vii.  11. 
Bengel. 


Olshausen. 


Matt.  xiii.  26. 


Gen.  iii.  8. 


Numb.  xvi. 
7—35. 


Numb.  xv. 

32—36. 

Sanchez. 


two  was  not  dissimilar  from  that  of  Achan  in  appropriating 
to  his  own  private  use  a portion  of  the  spoil  which  had  been 
set  aside  for  the  Lord.  These  by  their  own  act  had  appro- 
priated their  possession  to  the  use  of  the  Church  of  God, 
and  then  ventured  into  the  presence  of  the  Apostles  pro- 
fessing to  give  the  whole,  through  offering  only  a certain 
part.  There  may  have  been  vanity  in  selling  and  offering, 
there  was  hypocrisy  in  their  professions  of  self-sacrifice.1 

Thus  has  it  ever  been  in  the  Church,  as  our  Blessed  Lord 
Himself  foretold,  when  the  blade  was  sprung  up  and  brought 
forth  fruit , then  appeared  the  tares  also , the  sowing  of  the 
Evil  One. 

We  have  in  this  history  an  example  of  God's  dealings 
with  sinners,  and  the  punishment  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
is  written  as  a warning  to  ourselves.  In  the  instance  of 
the  punishment  visited  on  new  forms  of  sin  we  see  how 
severely  God  will  hereafter  judge  sinners,  and  the  way  in 
which  He  inflicts  temporal  punishment  is  a type  of  more  en- 
during punishment  for  sin.  Thus  those  who  broke  His  law  in 
Paradise  when  He  did  but  forbid  them  to  eat  of  the  fruit  of 
one  tree,  is  an  example  of  the  consequences  of  breaking  His 
laws,  and  an  instance  of  the  way  in  which  spiritual  death 
comes  to  the  soul.  They  who  put  unhallowed  fire  upon  His 
altar  were  punished  by  fire  to  teach  us  how  He  will  hereafter 
punish  like  offences ; and  he  who,  gathering  sticks  on  the 
Sabbath  day,  was  punished  with  death,  is  an  example  of  the 
spiritual  penalties  which  will  fall  on  the  heads  of  those  who 
break  His  laws,  and  set  at  nought  His  ordinances. 


Deut' xSi 2’  (3)  But  Peter  said , Ananias , why  hath  Satan 

eS;*  v 4.  fitted  thine  heart  to  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost f and  to 

Luke  xx.  3.  keep  bach  part  of  the  price  of  the  land  ? 

Though  Peter  knew  by  revelation  from  God,  as  Elisha 
Hofmoister.  knew  of  the  fraud  of  Gehazi,  and  to  his  lie  answered, 
Went  not  mine  heart  with  thee  when  the  man  turned  again  from 

1 u Posuit  ad  pedes  Apostolorum.—  frustra  admonet  Christus  utile  esse, 

Vide  quid  ambitio  facit.  Pudet  Ananiam  quum  damus  eleemosynam,  nescire 

non  haberi  unum  ex  optimis.  Quamvis  manum  sinistram  quid  faciat  dextra.” 
ergo  pecuniae  sit  cupidus,  ut  sibi  famam  — Calvin. 

acquirat  inter  homines,  facultatum  sua-  2 “ tv  <r  curded  <re  to  Jlvtvpa  to 
rum  parte  se  privat.  Interea  non  co-  dyiov — Ut  xfytvStcrdai  cum  Dat.  com. 
gitat  se  in  Dei  conspectu  mentiri  ac  seq.  est  Mentiri  alicui,  ita  cum  Accus. 
fallere,  et  Deum  hujus  mendacii  fore  h.l.  est  mentiendo  fallere  aliquem. 
ultorem.  Ita  fit,  ut  pedes  Apostolorum  Unde  Castalio,  optimus  Interpres:  Ut 
magis  honoret,  quam  Dei  oculos.  Quo  Sanctum  Spiritum  fallens.”  — Jo. 
magis  cavendum  est  ne  in  recte  agendo  Albert  Obs.  Philol. 
theatri  plausum  appetamus,  nec  vero 
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his  chariot  to  meet  thee  ? yet  to  give  Ananias  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  confession  of  his  sins  and  repentance,  he  put 
this  question  to  him  : Why  ? — in  this  implying  that  Ananias 
had  the  power  of  resistance  against  the  suggestions  of 
Satan — Why  has  there  been  no  resistance  ? why  hast  thou 
yielded  to  the  temptations  of  the  Evil  One  ? In  this  does 
the  Apostle  declare  the  freedom  of  man’s  will.  It  is  not 
merely  why  has  Satan  tempted  you,  for  there  is  no  sin  in 
being  tempted,  but  why  has  he  overcome  you,  why  has  he 
filled  thine  heart  ? The  question  is  a twofold  one.  Why 
hath  Satan  filled  thine  heart  ? — 

(1)  Why  has  he  overcome  you  by  his  temptation,  and 
driven  you  into  this  sin,  and — 

(2)  What  lust,  what  sin,  hast  thou  hidden  in  thine  heart, 
be  it  of  vanity  or  of  avarice,  by  which  thou  hast  encouraged 
Satan  to  tempt  thee  to  this  greater  sin  ? 

There  is  no  one  whose  heart  Satan  does  not  wound  by 
his  temptations,  but  to  be  filled  with  him  implied  the  high- 
est degree  of  wickedness,  as  though  the  sinner  had  given 
up  himself  wholly  to  the  Evil  One,  and  had  driven  God  from 
his  heart. 

Here  it  may  be  asked.  Why  is  it  that  St.  Peter  charges 
Ananias  with  lying  to,  or  with  attempting  to  deceive,  the  Holy 
Ghost,  rather  than  with  lying  to  the  Eather  or  to  the  Son  P 
He  seems  to  do  so — 

(1)  Because  the  Spirit  is  the  Comforter  and  Instructor 
who  has  been  promised  to  the  Church  in  the  absence  of 
Christ. 

(2)  Because  in  what  he  did  he  was  tempting,  or  trying 
to  deceive,  the  Holy  Spirit  which  had  been  given  to  him. 

(3)  Because  all  lies  and  deceptions  in  religious  matters 
are  a special  offence  against  Him  who  is  the  Spirit  of  Truth } 

(4)  Whiles  it  remained , was  it  not  thine  own  f 
and  after  it  was  sold,  was  it  not  in  thine  own  power? 
ivhy  hast  thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thine  heart  ? 
thou  hast  not  lied  unto  men,  hut  unto  God. 

It  is  evident  from  these  words  of  St.  Peter  that  in  the 
Church  at  Jerusalem  the  retaining  the  possession  of  lands 
and  of  houses,  or  of  selling  them  and  distributing  them  to 

1 “ The  sin  consisted — 1.  In  hypo-  “ 3.  In  blasphemy  against  the  Holy 
crisy,  pretending  to  give  more  than  he  Ghost  implied,  as  if  He  knew  not  the 
did.  heart. 

“ 2.  In  the  remnant  of  a worldly  “ 4.  In  reserving  what  he  pretended 
distrustful  mind,  that  could  not  trust  to  devote,  which  was  a kind  of  sacri- 
God  with  all.  lege.” — Baxter. 
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the  poor,  according  to  their  needs,  was  entirely  optional. 
It  was  their  own  to  retain,  and  when  they  had  disposed  of 
their  property  they  were  free  to  do  what  they  willed  with 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale.1 

Thou  hast  not  lied  to  men  only  in  what  yon  have  done, 
not  against  ns  who  are  but  the  ministers,  the  servants  of 
God,  hut  unto  God  ; for,  as  is  true  of  all  sin,  offences  against 
men  are  also  sin  against  God, who  is  the  Source  of  all  human 
authority.  In  the  words  which  go  before,  St.  Peter  had 
told  Ananias  that  what  he  had  done  was  a lie  to  the  Holy 
Ghost , here  he  says  that  such  lie  was  a lie  unto  God,  there- 
fore it  is  as  clear  as  words  can  make  it  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
is  God.  . 

Why  hast  thou  conceived  this  thing  in  thine  heart  ? Why, 
that  is,  hast  thou  opened  thine  heart  to  Satan  by  conceiving 
this  wickedness,  and  so  inviting  him  to  enter  in  and  fill 
thine  heart  P Thou  hast  conceived  it,  he  says,  for  Satan  is 
only  present  to  fill  the  heart  where  sin  already  exists,  and 
when  the  will  of  man  has  rendered  him  subject  to  the  Evil 
One.  Let  us  remember  this  truth  : The  devil  may  influence 
and  tempt  man  to  sin — he  cannot  compel  him  to  sin.  The 
reception  and  indulgence  of  evil  require  the  free  consent  of 
the  will  in  man.2 * * 


(5)  And  Ananias  hearing  these  words  fell  down , 
and  gave  up  the  ghost:  and  great  fear  came  on  all 
them  that  heard  these  things.  (6)  And  the  young 
men 5 arose , wound  him  up,  and  carried  him  out,  and 
buried  him. 


In  this  we  have  a demonstration  of  the  invisible  judgment, 
which  without  any  such  open  manifestation  of  Gochs  wrath 


1 “to  renditus,  potest  prim 6 accipi 

materialiter  pro  re  vendita.  q.  d.  Res 

vendita,  puta  ager,  antequam  eum 

venderes,  erat  in  tua  potestate.  q.d. 
Nemo  coegit  te  lit  agrum  venderes : 
poteras  eumtibi  servare  : cur  ergo  eum 
vendidisti,  ej usque  pretium  Deo  vovisti, 
chm  ejus  pretium  majori  ex  parte  tibi 
contra  votum  reservare  velles?  Se- 
cundo,  to  venditus , accipi  potest  for- 
maliter;  sed  tunc  ager  metonymices 

sumitur  pro  pretio  agri.  q.  d.  Pretium 
agri  a te  venditi  erat  in  tua  potestate, 
scilicet  antequam  illud  Deo  voveres  et 
offerres.  Cur  ergo  illud  Deo  vovisti 
et  obtulisti,  cum  ejus  partem  fraudare 


et  surripere  cogitares  ? ” — Corn,  a 
Lapide. 

2 “ Dieu  ne  demande  pas  nos  biens, 
mais  notre  cceur.  Tout  hypocrite  est- 
il  moins  coupable  qu’Ananie?  Le  fond 
de  notre  cceur  est-il  moins  qu’un  fonds 
de  terre?  C’est  un  malheur  a celui  qui 
fait  semblant  de  le  consacrer  a Dieu  et 
le  consacre  en  secret  d la  cupidite : 
c’est  un  larcin  et  un  mensonge  a l’egard 
de  Dieu  meme. — C’est  vouloir  tromper 
Dieu,  que  de  vouloir  tromper  l’Eglise 
et  ses  ministres,  en  qu’il  reside  par  son 
Esprit  ou  par  son  autorite.” — Quesnel. 

3 See  note  A at  the  end  of  this 
chapter. 
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against  similar  sins  will  rest  upon  hypocrites  and  covetous 
men  like  Ananias.  In  order  that  we  might  know  the  hid- 
den power  of  the  Spirit  over  the  hearts  and  souls  of  men, 
God  accompanied  His  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  Apostles 
by  an  external  sign ; so  in  order  that  we  may  know  His 
hatred  against  sin,  God  here  manifests  by  an  external  sign 
the  punishment  which  awaits  those  who  with  lies  and  in 
hypocrisy  commit  sacrilege,  and  take  to  their  own  use  that 
which  they  or  others  have  devoted  to  His  service.1 

Some  have  objected  to  this  passage,  as  though  Peter  of 
His  own  mind  had  slain  this  sinner,  but  this  is  not  so. 
Peter  did  but  predict  what  would  happen  to  Ananias,  he 
did  not  sentence  him  to  death  because  of  his  fraud.  It  was 
not  Peter's  act,  but  God's ; as  the  miracle  of  healing  the 
lame  man  was  not  wrought  by  the  power  of  Peter,  but  was 
the  direct  interposition  of  God.  Whether  this  death  was , 
due  immediately  to  the  terror  which  the  revelation  of  his 
sin  struck  to  the  heart  of  Ananias  or  no,  it  is  at  least  clear 
that  his  death,  and  the  death  of  his  wife  Sapphira  after- 
wards, was  not  the  act  of  the  Apostles,  but  of  God  Him- 
self. That  it  was  so  esteemed  is  evident  from  this  circum- 
stance, that  it  was  never  made  an  accusation  against  the 
Apostles  of  Christ  that  they  had  caused  the  death  of  these 
two.2 

(7)  And  it  was  about  the  space  of  three  hours 
after , when  his  wife , not  knowing  what  was  done , 
came  in.  (8)  And  Peter  answered  unto  her , Tell 
me  whether  ye  sold  the  land  for  so  much ? And  she 
said , Yea,  for  so  much. 


She  had  three  hoars  granted  her  for  repentance,  yet  she 
came,  and  came  of  her  own  accord,  into  the  company  assem- 
bled with  the  Apostles  to  re-iterate  the  lie  uttered  by  her 
husband.  Tell  me,  said  St.  Peter,  giving  her,  as  he  had 
given  her  husband,  an  opportunity  for  the  acknowledgment 


1 “Hinc  discant  testamentorum  ex- 

ecutores,  quam  studiose  pia  legata 
exequi,  nec  ea  in  suos  vel  profanos 
usus  avertere  debeant : Dens  enim 

hujus  sacrilegii  acerrimus  est  vindex.” 
-—-Com.  a Lapide. 

2 “ Apostolus  Petrus  nequaquam  im- 
precatur  eis  mortem,  ut  stultus  Porphy- 
rius  calumniatur,  sed  Dei  judicium 
prophetico  Spiritu  annunciat  ut  poena 
duorum  hominum  sit  doctrina  mul- 


torum.”  — S.  Jerom.  in  Epist.  ad 
Demetriadem.  “Non  magica  arte  id 
fecit  Petrus  ut  fingit  Porphyrius  sed  ex 
Spiritu  Sancto  locutus  est  et  angelo 
Dei  transgressorem  intus  csedente  ex- 
tinctus  est  impius.”  — lion.  Garth. 
“ Fuit  mors  Ananiae  plaga  A Deo  in- 
flicta.  Vox  Petri  fuit  tan  turn  occasio 
et  causa  instrumentalis  occisionis,  eaque 
non  physica  sed  moralis.”  — Corn,  d 
Lapide. 
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of  lier  sin.  Tell  me  whether  ye  sold  the  land  for  so  much  ? And 
yet,  neither  urged  by  her  husband,  of  whose  death  she  knew 
not,  nor  surprised  into  a lie,  she  makes  the  same  assertion 
as  Ananias  had  made,  and  thus  proved  that  she  fully  shared 
in  his  sin.  And  she  said , yea , for  so  much. 

(9)  Then  Peter  said  unto  her , How  is  it  that  ye 
have  agreed  together  to  tempt  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  f 
behold , the  feet 1 of  them  which  have  buried  thy  hus- 
band are  at  the  door , and  shall  carry  thee  out. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  only  the  heads  of  the  dis- 
course, an  abbreviation  of  what  Peter  said,  is  inserted  here. 
It  may  be  that  Peter  in  direct  words  afforded  Sapphira  an 
opportunity  of  confessing  her  sin,  and  of  making  restitution 
of  what  she  had  kept  back,  which,  however,  she  did  not  do 
because  her  heart  was  hardened,  so  that  she  repeats  the 
untruth  which  she  had  agreed  with  her  husband  to  utter. 

How  is  it,  the  Apostle  asks,  that  ye  have  agreed  together 
to  tempt  or  try  the  omniscience  of  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord , 
as  though  He  knew  not  the  secrets  of  the  heart,  and  was 
not  the  Ruler  by  whom  the  Church  of  God  was  governed  P 

(10)  Then  fell  she  down  straightway  at  his  feet , 
and  yielded  up  the  ghost : and  the  young  men  came 
in,  and  found  her  dead , and,  carrying  her  forth , 
buried  her  by  her  husband.  (11)  And  great  fear 
came  upon  all  the  church , and  upon  as  many  as  heard 
these  things. 

We  read  now  of  the  Church  as  a constituted  body, 
separate  from  the  rest  of  the  Jews,  though  the  members  of 
it  still  frequented  the  temple,  and  joined  in  its  worship. 

The  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  was  the  cause  of 
great  fear,  not  only  upon  all  the  Church,  not  only  upon 
believers,  but  also  upon  unbelievers, 2 upon  as  many  as 
heard  of  this  judgment : and  the  warning  extended  beyond 
the  sphere  of  those  who  witnessed  their  deaths ; it  struck 


1 “Est  mos  Hebraeorum,  quern  et 
scriptores  Nov.  Test,  secuti  sunt, 
homines  exprimere  per  partes  corporis, 
quarum  qualiscunque  conjunctio  sit 
cum  ea  re,  quae  iis  tribuitur  idque 
quum  faciunt,  totam  personam  con- 
tuentur,  non  cogitantes  de  istis  parti- 
bus.  Vid.  Ernesti  Prolus.  de  vestigiis 


linguae  ebraeae  in  lingua  graeca.” — 

Eosenmuller. 

2 “ Les  yeux  de  la  chair  sont  surpris 
de  voir  tomber  mort  le  corps  d’un 
pecheur ; combien  plus  le  doivent  etre 
les  yeux  de  la  foi,  de  voir  une  ame 
tomber  morte  devant  Dieu  au  moment 
qu’elle  peche  ! ” — Quesnel, 
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terror  also  into  tlie  hearts  of  those  who  heard  tell  of  these 
things.  In  this  fact  consists  its  force  as  a warning ; there 
fell  on  all  a fear , restraining  them  from  the  like  sin  of  at- 
tempting to  deceive  God.  It  is  By  mercy  and  truth  iniquity 
is  purged , and  hy  the  fear  of  the  Lord  that  men  depart  from 
iniquity. 

They  who  heard  of  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
feared ; let  ns  also  fear , since,  equally  with  those  who  lived 
at  the  same  time,  we  have  heard  of  this  terrible  judgment 
which  fell  on  them  for  their  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost.1 


(12)  And  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  were2  many 
signs  and  wonders  wrought  among  the  people ; ( and 
they  were  all  with  one  accord  in  Solomon's  porch. 


These  words  follow  immediately  upon  the  history  of  the 
deaths  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  his  wife,  on  account  of 
which  judgment  we  are  told  great  fear  came  upon  all  the 
Church  and  upon  as  many  as  heard  these  things.  In  this  was 
the  severity  of  God  manifested ; in  the  signs  and  wonders 
wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  of  Christ,  a testimony 
was  afforded  to  the  Church  and  to  the  multitudes  without 
of  the  love  and  mercy  of  God.  In  the  one  His  stern  sever- 
ity to  hypocrites  was  evidenced;  in  the  many  signs  and  won- 
ders, in  which  multitudes  of  the  sick  were  healed,  was  the 
greatness  of  His  love  shown  to  men.  These  two — the 
justice  and  the  love  of  God — are  to  be  borne  equally  in 
mind  by  all  His  children. 

These  signs  and  wonders  were  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the 
apostles , that  is, 

(1)  By  the  power  exerted  and  manifested  through  ( ha ) 
the  Apostles. 

(2)  By  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of  the  apostles,  in  visible 
token  that  it  was  through  them  immediately  that  the 
miracles  of  God's  mercy  were  wrought.3  And  these  signs 
and  wonders  were  wrought  among  the  people,  not  upon  the 
rulers  of  the  people,  for  they  persecuted  Christ  in  the  per- 


1 “Under  the  most  joyful  tidings  of 
love,  mercy,  and  salvation,  God  seeth 
that  some  fear  is  needful.  . . Yet 
these  judgments,  frightening  away  hy- 
pocrites,-hindered  not  the  increase  of  the 
Church;  but  the  powerful  works  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  external  and  internal,  con- 
verted multitudes  of  both  sexes.” — 
Baxter. 

2 eylvtro  — “ Brant,  convenire  et 

versari  solebant.’ ’ — Fatritius. 


3  “per  manus  autern  Apostolorum — 
Hoc  est  per  Apostolus  quasi  per  instru- 
menta  thaumaturga  omnipotentise  Dei, 
manus  enim  est  organum  organorum, 
ait  Aristot.  Lib.  de  Partibus  Animal. 
Adde,  revera  multa  miracula  facta  esse 
per  manus,  puta  benedictione,  exten- 
sione,  elevatione  vel  contactu  manum, 
uti  Petrus  manu  elevans  claudum,  eum 
sanitati  restituit.  Conf.  cap.  iii.  7.” — 
Corn,  a Lapide. 
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son  of  His  members,  for  of  these  but  few,  as  Nicodemus, 
who  at  the  first  came  to  Him  by  night,  and  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  who  buried  Him,  and  it  may  be  some  others  from 
amongst  the  rulers  of  the  people,  and  they  only  in  secret, 
acknowledged  Christ  to  be  the  long-expected  Messiah. 

They  were  all  with  one  accord.  This  unanimity  of  heart  and 
of  outward  actions  is  dwelt  upon  by  St.  Luke,  for  this  unity 
was  an  evidence  to  the  world  of  the  power  of  God  in  the 
hearts  of  His  followers.  All , that  is,  as  some  understand 
the  word,  the  apostles  just  spoken  of,  or,  as  others  interpret 
the  word,  all  who  had  been  received  into  the  fold  and  Church 
of  Christ.  All  these,  whether  apostles  only  or  the  whole 
body  of  the  faithful,  met  with  one  accord  in  Solomon’s  porch. 
Their  numbers  had  so  greatly  increased  that  the  upper 
chamber  in  which  at  the  first  they  had  assembled  could  no 
longer  contain  them,  and  they  met  in  the_porc/i  of  the  temple, 
openly  and  in  safety,  for  at  this  moment  the  rulers  of  the 
Jews  appear  to  have  been  undecided  as  to  their  treatment 
of  the  followers  of  Him  whom  they  had  just  crucified,  so 
that  none  hindered  their  assembling  in  this  public  place, 
which  was  for  a time  the  usual  resort  of  the  Christians,1  a 
place,  it  may  be,  endeared  to  them  by  the  fact  that  here  their 
Lord  had  walked,  and  here  had  taught  the  people , showing 
that  He  was  indeed  the  Son  of  God. 

(13)  And  of  the  rest  durst  no  man  join  himself  to 
them  : but  the  people  magnified  them. 

A question  here  arises  as  to  who  are  meant  by  the  rest 
(tCov  de  XontCov ).  Some  understand  these  words  to  mean 
that  the  rest  of  the  disciples,  awed  and  astonished  at  the 
display  of  power  exerted  by  St.  Peter  in  the  case  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira,  and  by  the  whole  body  of  the  Apostles  in  the 
many  signs  and  wonders  wrought  by  them,  shrunk  from  join- 
ing themselves  to  them,  so  as  to  place  themselves  upon  an 
equality  with  them.  This,  however,  is  hardly  consistent 
with  the  whole  narrative,  and  with  the  history  of  Christ*  s 
Church  at  this  early  date.  Others  understand  these  words 
to  declare  that  tbe  wonders,  whether  of  judgment  or  of 
mercy,  wrought  by  means  of  the  Apostles,  so  greatly  terrified 

1 “ In  porticu  Salomonis,  quae  sic  di-  trum  templi.” — Lienard. 
citur,  non  quia  a Salomone  sedificata  It  was,  however,  regarded  as  a relic 
erat,  sed  quia  in  eodem  loco  et  eodem  of  the  old  temple,  and  may  have  been 
modo  constructa  erat,  quo  antea  porti-  really  a part  of  the  edifice  built  by  Solo- 
cus  Salomonis : unde  nomen  porticus  mon.  Bollingers  First  Age  of  the 
Salomonis  retinuit,  posita  erat  ad  Aus-  Church.  See  note  at  chap.  iii.  v.  11. 
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the  multitude,  that  they  durst  not  join  themselves  to  the 
company  of  the  followers  of  Christ,  as  deeming  themselves 
unworthy  of  admission  to  the  society  of  those  amongst 
whom  such  mighty  works  were  done,  just  as  St.  Peter 
when  he  witnessed  the  power  of  Christ  in  the  miracle  of  the 
miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  and  had  revealed  to  him  in 
this  act  the  immeasurable  distance  between  his  sinfulness 
and  the  sinlessness  of  Christ,  was  influenced  by  this  sudden 
access  of  knowledge  to  exclaim.  Depart  from  me,  for  I am  a 
sinful  man,  0 Lord.1 

This  miracle  of  judgment,  the  death  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira,  did  its  allotted  work.  It  kept  back  unreal,  unearnest 
converts,  and  hindered  them  from  coming  into  the  Church 
of  God.  Not  a crowd  of  outside  worshippers,  not  a thought- 
less and  excited  multitude  thronging  His  courts,  is  pleasing 
to  the  Lord,  but  those  who  worship  Him  in  holiness  and 
with  earnest  faith  and  real  obedience  of  heart. 

(14)  And  'believers  were  the  more  added 2 to  the 
Lord,  multitudes  both  of  men  and  women .) 

Hypocrites  were  deterred  from  joining  themselves  to  the 
people  of  the  Lord  from  fear  lest  they  should  incur  the 
punishment  with  which  God  had  visited  the  sin  of  Ananias 
and  Sapphira  : the  unearnest  were  prevented  from  swelling 
the  number  of  the  nominal  followers  of  Christ  through  terror 
of  the  people,  and  from  fear  of  the  secular  magistrates,  who 
had  already  threatened  the  Apostles  and  had  commanded 
them  to  speak  henceforth  to  no  man  in  the  name  of  Christ.3 


1  “Lightfoot  supposes  that  by  the 
rest  are  meant  the  remainder  of  the 

120  disciples  of  whom  Ananias  had 
been  one;  and  that  they  feared  to  put 
themselves  on  an  equality  with  the 
apostles.  But  this  interpretation  seems 
to  be  far-fetched.  Kuinoel  supposes 

that  by  the  rest  are  meant  those  who 
had  not  already  joined  with  the  apo- 
stles, whether  Christians  or  Jews,  and 
that  they  were  deterred  by  the  fate  of 
Ananias.  Prisseus,  Morus,  Bosenmiiller, 
Schleusner,  and  others  suppose  that  by 
the  rest  are  meant  the  rich  men,  or  the 
men  in  authority  and  influence  among 
the  Jews,  of  whom  Ananias  was  one, 
and  that  they  were  deterred  from  it  by 
the  fate  of  Ananias.  This  is  by  far  the 
most  probable  opinion,  because — (1) 
There  is  an  evident  contrast  between 
them  and  the  people  : the  rest,  i.e.  the 


others  of  the  rich  and  great,  feared  to 
join  with  them,  but  the  people,  the  com- 
mon people,  magnified  them.  (2)  The 
fate  of  Ananias  was  fitted  to  have  this 
effect  on  the  rich  and  great.  (3)  Simi- 
lar instances  had  occurred  before,  that 
the  great,  though  they  believed  on  Jesus, 
yet  were  afraid  to  come  forth  publicly 
and  profess  Him  before  men.  See 
John  xii.  42,  43  ; v.  44.” — Barnes. 

2 “ But  so  much  the  more  were  true 
believers  added , because  unbelievers 
kept  at  a distance.” — Wesley. 

3 “ Nemo  audebatsQ  iis  inserere,  se 
apostolum  profiteri  aut  apostolis  famili- 
arem,  partim  metu  magistratuum, 
partim  ex  admiratione  et  reverentia 
apostolorum,  quod  ad  eorum  dignitatem 
et  virtutem  se  assurgere  posse  diffide- 
rent.” — Menochius. 
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These  judgments,  however,  which  frightened  the  Hypo 
crites,  and  the  impending  persecutions  which  alarmed  the 
unearnest,  hindered  not  the  increase  of  the  Church  and  of 
the  number  of  the  believers.  Multitudes  both  of  men  and 
women  flocked  into  the  fold  of  Christ,  converted  at  the  sight 
of  the  wonders  done  by  the  hands,  or  instrumentality,  of 
the  Apostles  of  Christ,  and  prepared  to  endure  all  suffering 
Baxter.  and  reproach  for  His  name. 


MSv  36.21»  (15)  Insomuch  that  they  brought  forth  the  sick  into 

Acts  xix.  12.  the  streets , and  laid  them  on  beds  and  couches , that 
at  the  least  the  shadow  of  Peter 1 passing  by  might 
overshadow  some  of  them . 
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The  large  number  of  the  converts,  or  at  least  of  those 
who  believed  in  the  miraculous  power  of  the  Apostles,  is 
shown  in  this,  that  they  were  unable  to  bring  the  sick  into 
any  house,  they  brought  them  forth  and  laid  them  along 
the  line  of  the  street,  that  so,  at  the  passing  of  the  Apostles, 
they  might  be  healed.  In  this,  again,  we  see  that  the  signs 
and  wonders  wrought  by  the  hands  of  the  apostles  were  not 
done  in  a corner,  but  openly,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
multitude,  who  were  able  to  test  the  reality  of  the  cures 
which  were  wrought  in  the  streets.  And  these  sick  were  of 
all  conditions,  rich  and  poor,  for  this  is  implied  in  the  dis- 
tinction made  between  the  beds  and  the  couches  on  which 
they  were  brought  for  cure,  the  KXCvr)  of  the  rich,  and  the 
Kpapfiaros  of  the  poorer  patient.2 

Though  it  is  not  positively  said  that  those  who  believed 
in  the  efficacy  of  the  shadow  of  Peter  were  healed,  yet  this 
is  implied  in  these  words.  They  came  in  sincere  faith, 
believing  in  His  power  whom  Peter  preached ; and  as  when 
the  woman  with  the  issue  of  blood  touched  the  hem  of 
Christ’s  garment  and  was  made  whole  of  her  infirmities,  so 
now,  in  answer  to  the  same  faith,  were  those  healed  on 
whom  the  shadow  of  Peter  fell,  as  the  Apostle  passed  by. 
Their  faith  seems  to  have  been  greater  than  that  of  those 
who  came  to  Christ  in  the  days  of  His  incarnate  life,  and  in 


1 “ Sic  S.  Vincentius  Fererius  serm. 
in  Parasceve  ait,  quosdam  censere  ideo 
unum  dumtaxat  latronem,  qui  a dextris 
erat  Christi  crucifixi,  fuisse  conversion, 
quia  ipsum  solum  tangebat  umbra 
Christi  crucifixi.” — Corn,  a,  Lapide. 

2 K \Lvr) — this  word  denotes  usually 
the  soft  and  valuable  beds  on  which  the 
rich  commonly  lay;  icpafiflaroQ,  the 
coarse  and  hard  couches  on  which  the 


poor  used  to  lie,  Mark  ii.  4,  9,  11;  vi. 
55;  John  v.  8,  12;  Acts  ix.  33.  See 
Kuinoel  in  this  place.  “Instead  of 
kXivCjv , many  read  icXivapiiov,  little 
beds , with  reference  to  their  portable 
size.  ¥e  may  adopt  that  reading,  and 
yet  distinguish  the  terms  as  before; 
for  these  couches  need  not  have  been 
larger  than  the  others  in  order  to  be 
more  valuable.” — JEackett. 
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answer  to  that  greater  faith.  He  gave  to  His  Apostles  power, 
according  to  His  own  words,  to  do  greater  works  than  those 
which  He  had  wrought  in  answer  to  the  feeble  faith  of  those 
who  came  to  Him.1 

As  the  shadow  cast  from  the  body  of  Peter  healed,  so 
does  the  lightest  action  of  our  lives,  the  mere  shadow  which 
we  fling  on  those  within  our  influence,  heal  or  corrupt  those 
on  whom  it  falls. 


(16)  There  came  also  a multitude  out  of  the  cities 
round  about  unto  Jerusalem , bringing  sick  folks , and 
them  which  ivere  vexed  with  unclean  spirits : and 
they  were  healed  every  one . 

Them  that  were  vexed  with  unclean  spirits,  that  is,  not 
merely  tempted  by  those  evil  spirits  which  prompt  men  to 
deeds  of  impurity  and  to  sensual  sins,  but  by  all  evil  spirits  ; 
for  as  the  Spirit  of  God  is  called  the  Holy  or  chaste  Spirit, 
so  the  spirit  of  evil  is  called  in  Holy  Scripture  the  unclean 
spirit,  since  all  sin  makes  the  sinner  unclean — morally  cor- 
rupt— and  every  act  of  sin  renders  him  unrighteous  in  the 
sight  of  the  all  Holy  God.2 


(17)  Then  the  high  priest  rose  up,  and  all  they 
that  ivere  with  him,  {which  is  the  sect  of  the  Sad- 
ducees ,)  and  were  filled  with  indignation,  (18)  And 
laid  their  hands  on  the  apostles,  and  put  them  in  the 
common  prison. 

The  high  priest  was  either  Oaiaphas,  the  legal  high  priest, 
or  Annas  his  father-in-law,  who  was  called  the  high  priest 
from  having  long  held  the  office,  and  still  possessing  the 
great  power  which  belonged  to  the  high  priesthood.  The 
general  supposition  is  that  Annas  is  meant.  It  is  not  said 


1 “ Mirabilis  Deus  in  Sanctis  suis,  qui 
dedit  virtutem  et  fortitudinem  tantam 
apostolisjjiotissime  Petro,  qui  fuit  in  mi- 
raculis  privilegiatus,  quoniara  princeps 
erat  apostolici  agminis,  sicut  Paulus  in 
sapientiae  dono.  Propter  quod  Petrus  ad 
praedicandum  Judaeis  specialiter  missus 
est,  Paulus  vero  ad  Graecos.  Nam  Judcei 
signa , Greed  sapientiam  qucerunt  (1 
Cor.  i.  22).  Unde  et  Paulus  testatur, 

Qui  operatus  est  Petro  in  drcumcisionem 
operatus  est  mihi  inter  gentes  (Gal.  ii. 


8).  Et  ut  dicunt  expositores,  Petrus 
maj ora  fecit  miracula  quam  Christus; 
nec  hoc  derogat  Christi,  quia  non  sua, 
sed  Christi  virtute  Petrus  operatus  est 
ea  (John  xiv.  12).”— Dion.  Carth. 

2 “ ctKadapra  Tevtvpara,  nescio  dica- 
tume  id  moraliter  an  physice  ? Mora - 
liter : turn  immundus  est  pravus,  malus. 
Esset  ergo  malign  us  daemon,  quippe  qui 
nocere  hominibus  studeret.  Physice 
immundus : qui  in  terris  squalidis  de- 
sertis  commorari  soleret.” — Morns. 
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that  Annas  was  of  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.  Josephus, 
however,  tells  us  that  his  son  Annas,  or  Ananus  the  younger, 
who  was  afterwards  high  priest,  was  of  this  sect,1  and  as  the 
Sadducees  then  possessed  great  power,  and  held  many 
offices  in  the  state,  it  is  not  improbable  that  Annas  the 
elder  was  himself  a Sadducee.  The  members  of  this  sect 
were  bitter  and  zealous  against  the  Apostles,  because  their 
whole  teaching  centred  around  the  fact  of  the  resurrection 
of  Christ  from  the  dead ; and,  as  usual,  believing  little 
themselves,  they  were  the  more  indignant  against  those 
who  did  believe.  They  were  also  great  sticklers  for  the 
law,  and  remarkable  for  their  severity  against  those  who 
broke  it.  All  they  that  were  with  him  does  not  mean  the 
whole  Sanhedrim,  but  only  his  friends  and  partisans  in  the 
Sanhedrim,  at  that  time  divided  into  two  parties,  the 
Pharisees  and  the  Sadducees. 

In  the  fact  that  the  Sadducees  then  possessed  great 
power  in  the  Sanhedrim  we  may  judge  how  deeply  the 
nation  had  sunk  in  unbelief.  Those  in  chief  power,  and 
those  who  put  Christ  to  death,  denied  the  doctrine  of  the 
resurrection  of  the  body  and  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

They  ivere  filled  with  indignation , or  zeal  (f?/A.ou).  There 
was  zeal  for  the  sect,  and  for  the  opinions  which  were  held 
by  the  sect,  and  this  filled  them  with  indignation  at  the 
Apostles.  The  Apostles,  on  the  other  hand,  were  also  filled 
with  zeal  to  fulfil  the  commands  of  their  Master  in  declaring 
the  gospel  of  the  resurrection,  and  the  apostolic  zeal  being 
born  of  heaven,  and  directed  to  the  things  of  heaven,  was 
in  the  end  victorious  over  the  earth-born  and  perverse  zeal 
of  the  Sadducees. 

The  indignation  and  zeal  which  filled  the  high  priest  and 
his  adherents  is  expressed  in  the  words  he  rose  up.  Suddenly 
aroused,  as  it  would  seem,  by  the  growing  popularity  of  the 
Apostles,  and  by  the  power  of  the  miracles  wrought  by 
their  instrumentality,  he  and  the  Sadducees  that  were  with 
him  prepared  to  assault  the  Apostles  more  vigorously,  and 
to  stay  the  consequences  of  their  teaching.2  They  laid  their 
hands  on  the  apostles — not  only  on  Peter  and  John,  but,  as 
it  appears,  on  the  rest  of  the  Apostles  also.  Hence  we  read 

1 See  note  B at  the  end  of  the  fourth  derent  adoriri  Apostolos  et  Ecclesiam. 

chapter.  Sed  ubi  raemoria  horum  miraculorum 

2 “ *A vaoTaQ  8e  6 apxispevc — Sur-  paululum  decrevit,  et  invidia  denuo 
gere  hie  non  est  ex  sede  sese  erigere  stimulare  ccepit  intus,  excitarunt  sese 
corporaliter,  sed  est  excitare  seipsum  ad  audendum  quod  antea  non  aude- 
ad  aliquid  audendum.  Terror  et  bant.” — Streso. 

splendor  miraculorum  in  Anania  et  “ Sensus  est : Turn  ccepit  Pontifex 
aliis,  ab  Apostolis  editorum,  ita  de-  Max.cumomnicomitatu  suo  vehementer 
jecerant  ipsorum  animos,  ut  non  au-  indignari.” — Rosenmuller. 
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soon  after,  when  again  summoned  before  the  Sanhedrim  to 
account  for  their  persistence  in  teaching,  notwithstanding 
they  had  been  cast  into  prison,  that  Peter  and  the  other 
apostles  answered. 

And  put  them  in  the  common  prison.  Peter  and  John  had 
before  been  cast  probably  into  the  private  prison  of  the  San- 
hedrim, where  they  were  detained  because  it  was  too  late  in 
the  day  for  a legal  session  of  the  Sanhedrim.  Now  it  is  the 
public  prison,  the  place  where  thieves  and  outcasts  were  kept, 
— a proof  of  the  growth  of  the  indignation  of  the  Sadducees.1 
Their  malevolence,  however,  only  gave  increased  evidence 
of  the  miracle  which  was  wrought  for  their  deliverance,  as 
the  guard  and  the  sealing  of  the  tomb  made  the  resur- 
rection of  Christ  more' wonderful  and  better  attested  than 
it  otherwise  might  have  been.  Thus  does  the  blind  malice 
of  man  work  out  the  greater  glory  of  God. 


(19)  But  the  angel  of  the  Lord  by  night  opened 
the  prison  doors,  and  brought  them,  forth,  and  said, 
(20)  Go,  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to  the  people 
all  the  words  of  this  life. 

It  is  most  likely  that  the  Apostles  were  seized  and  thrown 
into  prison,  as  before,  in  the  evening,  since  otherwise,  ac- 
cording to  Jewish  law,  they  ought  to  have  been  examined 
and  condemned  or  acquitted  on  the  same  day.2  But  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  by  night  opened  the  prison  doors  and 
enabled  them  to  pass  through  the  midst  of  the  guards 
standing  without,  as  Christ  Himself,  when  the  people  of 
Nazareth  would  have  cast  Him  down  headlong  from  the  brow 
of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  teas  built,  passing  through  the 
midst  of  them,  went  His  way.  It  is  when  the  night  is 
darkest,  when  afflictions  seem  insurmountable,  and  there  is 
no  earthly  means  by  which  help  can  be  afforded,  that  God 
most  reveals  His  presence  and  manifests  His  power.3 


1 “ Public®  custodi®  adjiciuntur,  ut 
publici  malefactores  haberentur.  Greece 
vocatur  noc  loco  Tripling  drjpoaia,  cus- 
todia  popular  is.  Nobiles  in  carcere 
secreto,  atque  adeo  honovatiore  pone- 
bantur : Apostoli,  tanquam  ignobiles,  in 
popularem  carcerem  ad  majorem  con- 
temptum  truduntur ; sed  ignobilis 
career  dum  justos  retinuit,  nobilis 
evasit.” — Novarinus. 

2 “ Sub  vesperam  videntur  Apostoli 

conjecti  in  carcerem,  sicut  et  paulo  ante 
dixit  de  Petro  et  Joanne ; ut  videas 


illos  non  ausos  fuisse  in  meridiana  luce 
Apostolos  comprehend  ere,  quod  timer- 
ent  sibi  a populo.  Ita  Dominus  nocte 
comprehensus  fuit:  nam  omnis  qui 
male  agit , odit  lucem  et  non  venit  ad 
lucem  ut  non  arguantur  opera  ejus 
[loan.  iii.  20].” — Salmeron. 

3 “ Angelus  Domini  per  noctem 
januas  aperuit,  cur  non  per  diem?  Ut 
clam  et  sine  strepitu  id  pr®  stare  t neve 
ab  hominibus  videretur.  Nimirum  qui 
nullo  inanis  glori®  affectu  tactus,  nulla 
human®  laudis  prurigine  affectus  aliis 
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It  was  by  night  that  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  came  and  opened 
the  prison  doors.  We  see  the  effect  of  God's  hand,  not  the 
means  by  which  He  works,  we  see  Enough  to  convince  us 
of  His  power  and  the  watchfulness  of  His  eye,  yet  faith  is 
still  needed  to  enable  us  to  trace  His  power  shown  in  the 
miracles  which  He  works.  And  this  miracle  was  significant 
in  a spiritual  sense.  They  whom  their  Master  commissioned 
and  sent  forth  to  break  the  fetters  of  sin  from  off  the  souls 
of  men,  were  taught  the  power  of  His  presence  by  the 
removal  of  the  material  fetters,  and  were  delivered  from  the 
material  prison  that  they  might  set  free  those  who  were 
imprisoned  and  bound  in  the  prison-house  of  their  lusts. 

Go  stand — fearless,  without  dread  of  man.1  Their 
prison  was  to  the  Apostles  but  the  school  in  which  they 
were  strengthened  and  prepared  for  boldly  preaching  God's 
word,  since  they  who  suffer  for  Christ  learn  by  their  very 
sufferings  how  best  to  proclaim  Him  to  others.  And  speak  . . 
to  the  people,  not,  as  some  have  noted,  to  th e people  in  dis- 
tinction from  the  priests  and  Pharisees,  for  the  command  is  a 
general  one,  but  to  every  one  who  will  hear,  for  Christ 
Himself  was  sent  to  visit  and  to  redeem  His  people,  that  is. 
He  was  sent  to  the  whole  nation.  And  the  Apostles  were 
bidden  to  speak  all  the  words  of  this  life,  that  is — 

(1)  All  the  facts  of  the  Incarnate  life  of  God,  all  the 
truths  of  Christ  dwelling  on  earth,  all  the  words  of  Him 
who  is  the  way , and  the  truth,  and  the  life. 

(2)  The  doctrine,  or  gospel,  which  leads  to  spiritual  life, 
in  which  we  are  sanctified  by  grace  here,  and  are  made  meet 
for  the  life  to  come — that  whole  life  which  we  call  the  Chris- 
tian life. 

(3)  The  gospel  of  the  resurrection  life  flowing  from  the 
fact  of  our  Lord's  resurrection.  This  was  the  great  offence 
which  the  Apostles  committed  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sadducees, 
that  they  were  continually  putting  forth  this  fact  as  the 
motive  for  repentance  and  for  watchfulness.2 


prodest,  Angelum  referre  videtur : qui 
hominum  laudes  quaerit,  in  die,  cunctis 
videntibus,  miseris  opem  fert ; quod 
a malo  Angelo  est.  Q,ui  humanae  laudis 
lucera  fugit,  Angelum  refert.” — Nova- 
rinus. 

1 “ Be  et  stantes.  Stare  constants 
verbum  est,  ad  quam  animantur  ab 
Angelo,  non  habitus  situsve  corporis. 
Denotat  etiam  animi  contra  adversaries 
alacritatem  et  impetum,  et  militarem 
veluti  in  statione  perseverantiam.” — 
Lorinus. 


2 “ 7ravTa  ra  pri/iara  rrjg 
ravrrjQ  per  hypallagen  dictum  esse 
videtur,  pro:  i ravra  ra  ptjfiara  ravra 
rrjs  Zwrjg.  Doctrinae  felicitatis  sunt 
doctrinae  quibus  monstratur  via  ad 
veram  felicitatem.” — Rosenmiiller,  so 
also  Winer,  Bengel,  Kuinoel.  “ Verba 
vitce  hie  omnino  sunt  ea,  quae  viam  at 
salutem  aeternam  commonstrarant.” — 
Woljius.  “ Verba  vitce  hujus  scilicet 
Christianae  quae  est  in  presenti  per 
gratiam  et  per  gloriam  in  futuro.” — 
Lyra.  “ Quod  Graecis  aoiTrjpia  dicitur 
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It  lias  been  captiously  asked  why  tbis  miracle  was 
wrought,  since  it  did  not  save  the  Apostles  from  eventual 
punishment,  and  hence  some,  disregarding  all  evidence, 
think  it  may  not  have  happened  because  they  cannot  see 
the  utility  of  the  miracle,  as  if  this  were  any  argument 
against  it  having  been  wrought.  How  far  it  was  effectual 
He  only  who  knows  the  heart  can  say.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, overlook  the  fact  that  the  miracle  was  a new  sign 
which  ought  to  have  worked  conviction  in  the  hearts  of  the 
priests  and  other  persecutors  of  the  Church,  and  that  it  may 
have  had,  and  most  probably  did  have,  an  influence  on  the 
hearts  of  the  people,  if  not  on  the  hearts  of  the  priests. 
One  effect,  however,  it  must  have  had — it  strengthened  and 
encouraged  the  Apostles  in  their  preaching,  by  this  proof, 
that  whatever  afflictions  they  were  called  upon  to  suffer  they 
would  endure  for  one  who  was  Almighty.  Hence  the 
direct  effect  of  the  miracle  was  to  make  the  Apostles 
rejoice  that  it  was  as  God’s  witnesses  they  suffered,  and 
to  reckon  it  all  joy  that  they  were  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
shame  for  His  name. 


(21)  And  when  they  heard  that , they  entered  into 
the  temple  early  in  the  morning , and  taught.  But 
the  high  priest  came , and  they  that  were  with  him , 
and  called  the  council 1 together , and  all  the  senate  of 
the  children  of  Israel , and  sent  to  the  prison  to  have 
them  brought. 


Early  in  the  morning — at  dawn,  that  is,  or  day  break, 
a proof  of  the  promptness  and  eagerness  of  the  Apostles  to 
obey  the  commands  of  Him  who  had  released  them  from 
prison,  and  also  of  the  readiness  of  the  people  to  hear  the 
message  which  the  Apostles  proclaimed  to  men.  No  sooner 
did  the  worshippers  come  to  the  temple  to  join  in  the  morn- 
ing service  there,  which  was  at  six  o'clock,  than  they 
flocked  to  listen  to  these  new  teachers.2 


id  Syri  pfi  vitam  appellare  solent. 
Sic  Hebr.  ii.  3,  Paulus  ait:  quomodo  nos 
effugiemus , si  nullam  curam  gesserimus 
TgXiKavTrig  awTrjpiag  tantce  salutis  ? 
pro  quo  Syrus  Interpres  posuit,  hujus 
vitce ; quod  grsece  vix  aliter  exprimas, 
quam  uti  apud  Lucam  legitur  rfjg  Zujrjg 
TavTrig.  Atque  ita  passim  in  versione 
Syriaca  pro  salute  aeterna  ph  vita 
legitur.” — Keuchner. 

1 “Yipovo'ia  (yepovaiogfromyspuv), 
a council  of  elders,  a senate,  Paus.  3, 
ACTS.  VOL.  I. 


11.  Xen.  Mem.  4,  4,  6.  So  the  elder- 
ship, i.e.  collect,  the  elders  among  the 
Jews,  either  of  the  whole  people,  Sept, 
for  papl,  Ex.  iii.  16,  18 ; Deut.  xxvii. 
1 ; or  ol  particular  cities,  Deut.  xix. 
12;  xxi.  2,  sq.  al. ; and  later  the  San- 
hedrim, Judith  iv.  8;  xv.  8;  1 Macc. 
xii.  6,  al.” — Robinson! s Lexicon. 

This  is  the  only  place  in  the  New 
Testament  where  this  word  occurs. 

2 ‘‘Matutinum  tempus  valde  aptum 
et  proportionatum  est  ad  Dei  magnalia 
M 
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Whether  the  high  'priest  was  aware  of  this  deliverance  of 
the  Apostles  until  they  had  sent  to  the  prison  is  not  told 
us.  Probably  some  rumours  reached  them  which  they 
sought  to  verify  by  sending  formally  to  the  prison.  As 
the  meeting-place  of  the  Sanhedrim  was  in  a chamber  on 
the  south  side  of  the  temple,  they  might  not,  without  in- 
quiry, have  been  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  Apostles  within 
the  sacred  precincts,  as  these  would  most  probably  be  teach- 
ing the  people  in  Solomon’s  porch,  which  was  at  a distance 
from  the  session- chamber  of  the  priests  and  council. 


(22)  But  when  the  officers  came , and  found  them 
not  in  the  prison , they  returned , and  told , (23)  Say- 
ing, The  prison  truly  found  ive  shut  with  all  safety, 
and  the  keepers  standing  without  before  the  doors : 
but  when  we  had  opened , we  found  no  man  within. 
(24)  Now  when  the  high  priest  and  the  captain  of 
the  temple  and  the  chief  priests  heard  these  things , 
they  doubted  of  them  whereunto  this  would  grow } 


The  officers  found  the  prison  shut  with  all  safety.  If  the 
doors  had  been  opened  by  the  Angel  of  the  Lord  they  had 
again  been  closed  after  the  Apostles  had  passed  through. 
It  is  idle  to  inquire  whether  the  Apostles  had  been  de- 
livered without  the  doors  having  been  opened  or  not.  The 
mode  in  which  the  miracle  was  wrought  is  not  stated.  We 
only  know  that  when  the  officers  reached  the  prison  and 
examined  it  they  found  nothing  removed,  the  doors  shut  as 
usual,  all  seemingly  in  order ; the  guard  was  on  the  watch, 
and  no  one  could  be  accused  of  negligence.  There  is  no 
pretext  for  saying  now  the  disciples  came  by  night  and  stole 
the  Apostles  away  while  we  slept.  The  guards  were  stand - 
ing,  not  lying  nor  sleeping,  without , and  they  watched  over 
the  prison,  believing  that  the  Apostles  were  still  within. 
No  marvel  that  the  high  priest,  when  he  heard  these  things , 
was  perplexed,  and  doubted  what  the  effect  of  this  miracle 


percipienda : Moyses  ait  populo,  Exod. 
xvi.  6,  Vespere  scietis  quod  Dominus 
eduxerit  vos  de  JEgypto,  et  mane  vide - 
bitis  gloriam  Domini.  Cur  non  etiam 
vespere  sed  mane?  Quia  tunc  anima 
purior  et  defecatior  est  ad  Dei  dona 
accipienda  et  recognoscendam  sum- 
mam  Dei  largitatem  et  benignitatem.” 
— Sylveira, 

1 “ Aign-opovv  irfpi  nvTiov  ri  av 


y fvoiTo  tovto  — Ambigebant  de  illis 
quidnam  fieret.” — Vulgate.  “ Obstu- 
pescebant  super  bis  et  cogitabant  quid 
hoc  esset.” — Syrus.  “Hsesitabant  de 
illis  quid  illud  esset.” — Lucif.  “Les 
princes  des  Prestres  ayant  oui  ces 
paroles,  se  trouverent  en  grande  peine 
touchant  ces  hommes  ne  sqachant  ce 
que  deviendroit  cette  affaire.” — Mona 
Version. 
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would  be  upon  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  what  would  be 
its  consequence  in  increasing  the  numbers  of  the  believers  in 
Christ.  As  with  the  world,  even  so  with  the  high  priest  now. 
They  who  harass  and  persecute  the  servants  of  Christ  involve 
themselves  in  countless  perplexities. 


(25)  Then  came  one  and  told  them , saying , Behold , 
the  men  whom  ye  put  in  prison  are  standing  in  the 
temple , and  teaching  the  people.  (26)  Then  went  the 
captain  with  the  officers , and  brought  them  without 
violence  for  they  feared  the  people , lest  they  should 
have  been  stoned.  (27)  And  when  they  had  brought 
them , they  set  them  before  the  council : and  the  high 
priest  asked  them , 

In  the  time  of  trial  the  weakness  of  Peter  was  evidenced, 
first  by  his  flying  when  his  Lord  was  seized  by  those  who 
accompanied  Judas,  and  afterwards  by  his  drawing  his 
sword  and  smiting  the  high  priest's  servant,  and  then  by 
denying  Him  ; now,  when  he  had  been  endued  with  real 
strength,  and  had  received  the  special  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
he  submits  to  be  brought  before  the  high  priest,  though 
no  power  was  exerted  in  conducting  him.  The  Apostles 
in  doing  this  showed  their  submission  to  authority  which 
yet  at  that  moment  dared  not  make  any  show  of  its  power. 
Fortitude  is  not  evidenced  by  sudden  acts  of  violence  and  of 
resolute  deeds  in  the  moment  of  peril,  but  by  endurance.1 2 

The  high  priest  and  the  rulers  dared  not  use  violence , 
because  the  people,  moved  by  the  miracle  of  the  Apostles' 
deliverance  from  prison,  as  well  as  touched  and  convinced 
by  their  teaching,  favoured  them,  though  the  hearts  of  their 
rulers  were  hardened  against  them  and  the  truths  which 
they  taught.  These  abstained,  however,  from  showing  their 
indignation  out  of  fear  of  the  people,  though  not  from  any 
worthier  motive.  As  impious  men,  and  unbelievers  in 
general,  dread  chiefly  material  power  and  man's  strength, 
so  these  rulers  of  the  Jews  feared  the  people,  though  they 


1 “ Adduxit  illos  sine  vi — Vulg. 

Non  violenter — Arabicus.  Magnates 

se  gerentes  erga  eos — (Ethiop.  Hoc 
est,  leniter  ac  honorificentia  eos  duxit, 
ut  fieri  solet  cum  magnatibus  et 
rationem  subdit  Textus : Ne  lapida- 
rentur — Sylveira. 

2 “Revocabat  fortasse  condiscipulis 
Petrus  in  memoriam  se  gladio  csedentem 
aliquem  ut  Christum  vindicaret,  acriter 


fuisse  ab  Ipso  Christo  coercitum. 
Jacobus  quoque  et  Joannes  reprehen- 
sionem  magistri  commemorarunt,  ne- 
gantis  scire  illos , cujm  Spiritus  essent 
[Luc  ix.  52],  quando  in  inhospitales 
Samaritanos  ignem  de  coelo  devocare 
volebant.  Hanc  fortitudinem  tantam 
postea  tot  vivi  sancti  sunt  imitati, 
negantes  armis  repugnandum  perse- 
cutoribus  sed  patientia.” — Lorinus. 


Bengel. 
Matt,  xxi 


Lorinus. 

Fromond, 


Ferns. 
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Bede. 
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25. 


Acts  iv.  19. 


feared  not  God — feared  tlie  people,  indeed,  tlie  more  because 
they  feared  not  God. 

In  the  seizure  of  the  Apostles  was  fulfilled  the  prediction 
of  their  Master — they  will  deliver  you  up  to  the  councils , and 
they  will  scourge  you  in  their  synagogues ; and  ye  shall  be 
brought  before  governors  and  kings  for  My  sake,  for  a testi- 
mony against  them  and  the  Gentiles.  Again,  when  we  read 
the  words  of  Peter  before  the  council,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  rest  of  Christ's  promise  and  command — when  they  deliver 
you  up,  take  no  thought  how  or  what  ye  shall  speak  : for  it 
shall  be  given  you  in  that  same  hour  what  ye  shall  speak.  For 
it  is  not  ye  that  speak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your  Father  which 
speaketh  in  you. 

(28)  Saying , Did  not  we  straitly  command  yon 1 
that  ye  should  not  teach  in  this  name  ? and,  behold , 
ye  have  filled  Jerusalem  with  your  doctrine,  and  in- 
tend to  bring  this  man's  blood  upon  us. 

Here  it  would  seem  that  the  Sanhedrim  scrupulously 
avoided  using  the  name  of  Christ ; it  is  this  name  and  this 
man.  Behold  ; they  speak  as  of  an  unwonted  thing.  Be- 
hold, so  far  from  doing  as  we  have  commanded  you  to  do,  you 
have  preached  but  the  more,  and  have  filled,  Jerusalem  with 
your  doctrine,  and  are  inciting  the  people  against  us,  and 
intend  to  bring  this  man’s  blood  upon  us  ;2  that  is,  either  or 
both  of  these  : — 

(1)  You  wish  to  make  us  out  to  be  guilty  of  this  man’s 
blood,  by  charging  us  with  putting  to  death  one  who  was 
innocent. 

(2)  You  endeavour  to  hold  us  up  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
people,  and  so  to  cause  blood- shedding,  because  we  have  put 
to  death  this  man  whom  ye  say  is  risen  again. 

The  high  priest  and  the  rulers  of  the  people  had  forgotten 
how  lately  they  themselves  had  imprecated  this  curse  upon 
their  own  heads,  and  on  the  heads  of  their  children.  His 
blood  be  on  us  and  on  our  children.  . 

(29)  Then  Peter  and  the  other  apostles  answered 
and  said , We  ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men. 

1 irapayyikia  irapr)yyti\apiv . — intererati  turbas  dare  in  populo,  facere 

“ Frcecipiendo  prcecepimus  est  Hebrais-  ut  fiant  hominum  concursus  et  res 
mus  : solebant  enim  Hebraei  sic  gemi-  vergat  in  rebellionem,  adeoque  nos  ex- 
nare  verba  ad  majorem  emphasim  et  ponere  furori  plebis  ? Metuebant  igitur 
energiam,  id  est,  districts  et  vehement-  ne  plebs  concitata  adversus  eos  re- 
issime  praecepimus.” — Lienard.  bellaret,  tanquam  auctores  caedis  in 

2 “ Yultisne  occasione  bominis  hujus  J^su  perpetrate. ” — Rosenmiitter. 
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From  these  words,  Peter  and  the  other  Apostles , it  would 
seem  that  it  was  not  Peter  and  J ohn  only  who  had  been 
cast  into  prison  and  delivered  by  the  angel,  unless,  indeed, 
that  when  delivered  Peter  and  John  were  joined  by  the 
other  Apostles. 

The  decision  and  commands  of  the  magistrates  are  to  be 
obeyed  in  all  just  things,  and  also  in  all  things  which, 
without  being  just  or  unjust,  are  indifferent,  and  not  op- 
posed to  the  positive  law  of  God.1  W e have  an  instance  of  this 
in  the  Apostles — at  this  time  they  came  at  the  command  of 
the  high  priest,  though  no  compulsion  was  used,  and  showed 
their  readiness  to  obey  in  all  things,  until  there  was  a conflict 
between  the  subordinate  laws  of  man  and  the  higher  law  of 
God.  Then  they  hesitated  not.  God  had  commanded  them 
to  teach  the  people,  and  they  dared  not  disobey  this  com- 
mand in  submission  to  any  mandate  of  man. 

(30)  The  God  of  our  fathers  raised  up  Jesus , 
whom  ye  slew  and  hanged  on  a tree.  (31)  Him  hath 
God  exalted  with  His  right  hand  to  he  a Prince  and 
a Saviour , for  to  give  repentance  to  Israel , and  for- 
giveness of  sins. 

The  God  of  our  fathers , wh'om  ye  therefore,  the  chil- 
dren of  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  are  bound  to  obey, 
raised  up  Jesus , whom  ye  sleiu  and  hanged  on  a tree ; that 
is,  slew  by  hanging  on  a tree.  Throughout  his  speeches 
we  are  continually  reminded  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Peter, 
and  here  we  recall  the  words,  who  His  own  self  bore  our  sins 
in  His  own  body  on  the  tree.2 

Him  hath  God  the  Father  exalted  with  His  right  hand , 
with  His  great  power,  to  be  a Prince,  to  whom  we  owe  all 
allegiance ; and  not  a Prince  only,  but  also  a Saviour,  who 
can  deliver  those  who  are  the  captives  of  sin.  If,  indeed. 
He  were  not  a Prince,  He  could  not  be  a Saviour.  The 
efficacy  of  His  sacrifice  for  us  depends  upon  His  Divine 
dignity  and  nature ; He  was  a Prince  to  give  repentance,  for 
this  is  as  much  a direct  gift  from  God  as  that  other  gift 
which  follows  upon  our  repentance — the  forgiveness  of  sins. 
VFhen  we  repent  it  is  because  God  has  moved  us  so  to  do, 

1 “ Antequara  Petrus  se  excuset,  illud  irapune  negligi.” — Hofmeister . 
hoc  adjiciendum  puto.  Si  per  senatum  See  Hooker  on  the  Laws  of  Eecle- 
aliquid  decretum  et  mandato  evulgatum.  siastical  Polity,  Book  I.  c.  16. 

fuerit  quod  justum  ac  bonum  est,  quod  2 “ ini  %v\ov,  on  a tree — In  a tree — 
glorise  Dei  et  charitati  proximi  non  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  good  and  evil 
contrariatur,  certe  contemni  a nemine  — was  the  beginning  of  sin : in  a tree 
dcbet,  nec  magistratus  sinet  a populo  was  the  atonement  for  it.” — Bengel. 
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and  when  we  have  repented  of  our  sin  then  does  He  forgive 
us.1  Christ  is  a Saviour  : — 

(1)  By  His  self-renunciation  shown  in  stooping  to  the 
humiliation  of  our  flesh. 

(2)  By  His  sacrifice  of  Himself  in  His  death  upon  the 
cross  for  us. 

(3)  By  His  exaltation  to  the  throne  of  glory,  there  ever 
to  mediate  for  us. 

Let  us  note  that  whenever  the  Apostle  denounces  the 
sin  of  those  who  crucified  the  Prince  of  peace,  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  then,  lest  these  men  should  think  their  sin  too 
great  for  pardon,  and  should  therefore  despair  of  Christ*  s 
mercy,  he  adds  this  doctrine  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin.  In 
these  words  of  St.  Peter  we  are  taught — 

(1)  That  Christ  who  was  crucified — whom  ye  slew  and 
hanged  on  a tree — the  Incarnate  Saviour,  is  He  from  whom 
alone  salvation  comes.  There  is  none  other  7iame  under 
heaven  given  among  men  whereby  we  must  be  saved. 

(2)  That  repentance,  even  in  its  beginning,  the  very 
desire  of  returning  to  God,  as  well  as  the  accomplishment 
of  this  desire  in  a perfected  repentance,  is  a gift  from  God. 

(3)  That  .the  forgiveness  of  sin  follows  after  repentance, 
and  is  offered  to  all  those  who  will  repent,  and  only  to  them. 


(32)  And  we  are  His  witnesses  of  these  things  ;2  and 
so  is  also  the  Holy  Ghost , whom  God  hath  given  to 
them  that  obey  Him. 

We  are  His  witnesses , not  only  of  the  deeds  of  Christ* s 
incarnate  life.  His  sufferings  and  resurrection  and  ascen- 
sion, for  of  these  things  all  were  witnesses,  but  the  Apostles 
bore  witness  with  the  Holy  Ghost  that  He  does  give  re- 
pentance, and  has  promised  the  forgiveness  of  sin  to  those 
who  truly  repent.  The  witness  is  a joint  witness,  that  of 
the  Apostles  and  also  the  Holy  Ghost.  They  witnessing  by 
their  preaching  and  lives,  He  witnessing  in  them  by  the  Pen- 
tecostal gifts  given  to  them,  and  by  the  miracles  of  healing 
which  He  wrought  through  their  instrumentality,  and  at 
their  prayer.3 


1 u Ad  dandam  pcenitentiam  Israeli 
— Nisi  enim  Christus  spiritum  poeni- 
tentiae  et  contritionis  per  gratiam  suam 
inspiret,  peccator  salubriter  poenitere 
non  potest.” — Fromond. 

2 “Literally  words.  Histories  ex- 
pressed in  words.”  Alford.  “ ad  prjpa- 

t a ravra,  refer  ad  res  illas  in  facto 


positas,  quarum  testes  erant,  veluti 
Jesum  resurrexisse  ex  mortuis,  et  ad 
doctrinas  quas  proponebant,  v.  31. 
Nam  pripaTa  tn^n-r,  sunt  res  gestae 
et  doctrinae.” — Rosenmiiller. 

3  “ Et  nos  sumus  testes  horum  ver- 
borum  : non  sic  accipiendum  est,  quasi 
aut  Apostoli  sine  Spiritu  Sancto  aut 
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Whom  God  hath  given — not  only  by  pouring  into  tlieir 
hearts  His  gifts  of  sanctification  and  of  boldness  for  the 
work  of  their  ministry,  but  also  by  those  outward  signs 
which  ought  to  have  convinced  all ; and  these  gifts  were 
given  to  them  that  obey  Him.  They  only  receive  the  Holy 
Spirit  as  their  Guide  and  Instructor  who  obey  God,  and  own 
Christ  to  be  indeed  their  Prince  and  their  Saviour. 

(33)  When  they  heard  that , they  were  cut  to  the 
heart , and  took  counsel  to  slay  them. 

Their  hearts  were  not  broken  by  the  sense  of  their  sin, 
there  was  no  wish  on  their  part  to  repent  and  to  know  the 
after- gift  of  the  remission  of  their  sins.  They  were  but  the 
more  hardened  when  their  sin  was  shown  to  them.  Anger 
had  blinded  the  eyes  of  their  mind.  Their  heart  was  indeed 
pierced  and  torn,  but  it  was  with  the  conflict  of  rage  and 
indignation  against  the  Apostles,  and  of  fear  because  of  the 
people ; they  were  not,  however,  moved  to  seek  that  for- 
giveness which  was  here  proclaimed,  either  by  the  miracle 
of  the  deliverance  of  the  Apostles  from  prison,  or  by  their 
burning  words. 

(34)  Then  stood  there  up  one  in  the  council , a 
Pharisee , named  Gamaliel , a doctor  of  the  law , had 
in  reputation  among  all  the  people , and  commanded 
to  put  the  apostles  forth  a little  space ; 

There  are  three  persons  of  the  name  of  Gamaliel  mentioned 
by  Jewish  writers.  The  first,  Rabban  Gamaliel  ben  Hillel, 
called  the  old ; the  second,  a grandson  of  Gamaliel  the  old, 
called  Rabban  Gamaliel  the  second,  or  Gamaliel  of  Jabne; 
the  third  Gamaliel  ben  Jehuda,  surnamed  Battrah,  the  last, 
a great-grandson  of  Gamaliel  the  second.  Rabban  Gamaliel 
the  second  and  Rabban  Gamaliel  the  third  lived  beyond  the 
period  of  sacred  history,  and  with  the  latter  expired  the 
glory  of  the  school  of  Hillel.  Rabban  Gamaliel  the  old  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  Simeon  the  Pharisee,1  and 
grandson  of  the  famous  Hillel.  He  was  among  the  most 
celebrated  expounders  of  the  law,  and  a receiver  of  the 

Spiritus  Sanctus  sine  Apostolis  testifi-  the  same  as  he  who  in  the  temple  took 
cetur ; sed  quod  Spiritus  Sanctus  tes-  the  infant  Saviour  into  his  arms  and 
tatus  sit  per  eos  et  ipsi  per  Spiritum  prophesied  of  His  office.  [Luke  ii. 
Sanctum.” — Salmeron.  2 5 — 35.]  This,  however,  is  but  sup- 

1 By  some  this  1 Simeon,  surnamed  position.  On  the  three  Gamaliels,  see 
by  the  Jews,  the  Just , is  supposed  to  be  Etheridge's  Jerusalem  and  Tiberias. 
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traditions  of  the  Cabbala  said  to  have  been  given  on  Mount 
Sinai.  Under  him  St.  Paul  was  reared,  and  it  is  said  with 
some  probability  that  Barnabas,  the  companion  of  St.  Paul, 
was  his  fellow- disciple  in  the  school  of  Gamaliel.1  His 
advice  to  let  the  Apostles  alone,  given  as  it  was  at  a 
critical  moment,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  he  was 
secretly  a favourer  of  Christianity,  but  there  are  no  grounds 
in  his  speech  for  this  conjecture.  His  counsel  might  have 
been  dictated  either  by  the  natural  opposition  which  existed 
between  the  Pharisees,  to  which  party  he  belonged,  and 
the  Sadducees,  who  composed  a large  part  of  the  San- 
hedrim, or  from  admiration  of  the  bearing  of  the  Apostles, 
and  of  the  truths  which  they  proclaimed.  Rabban  Gamaliel 
the  old  died  eighteen  years  before  the  destruction  of  Jeru- 
salem ; that  is,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  52,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Simon. 

In  various  ways  does  God  show  His  care  over  the 
Apostles  and  the  infant  Church.  He  called  the  Apostles  at 
this  time  to  be  witnesses  of  the  facts  in  the  incarnate  life  of 
the  Saviour,  and  of  the  doctrines  which  He  revealed  to  them  ; 
and  to  preserve  their  lives  He  raises  up  out  of  the  niidst  of 
their  enemies  one  who  was  able  by  his  words  to  turn  aside 
the  rage  of  the  Sadducees,  and  be  the  means  of  preserving 
the  lives  of  the  Apostles. 

(35)  And  said  unto  them , Ye  men  of  Israel , take 
heed  to  yourselves  what  ye  intend  to  do  as  touching 
these  men.  (36)  For  before  these  days  rose  up  Theu- 
das,  boasting  himself  to  be  somebody ; to  whom  a 
number  of  men , about  four  hundred , joined  them- 
selves : who  was  slain ; and  all , as  many  as  obeyed 
him , iv ere  scattered , and  brought  to  nought. 

The  only  Theudas  mentioned  by  Josephus  as  a disturber 
of  the  public  peace  lived  after  the  days  of  Judas,  and  not 
before,  as  the  one  here  mentioned  by  St.  Luke  did.  Several 
explanations  have  been  offered  to  account  for  this  apparent 
discrepancy  between  the  Jewish  historian  and  the  Evan- 

1 Some  have  supposed  that  Stephen  school,  and  at  the  death  of  his  friend  and 
was  also  reared  in  the  same  school,  and  master  Gamaliel  ben  Hillel,  he  is  said 
that  he  was  a fellow-student  with  Saul  to  have  burnt  more  than  seventy  minae 
and  with  Barnabas.  Onkelos,  the  worth  of  spices  in  his  honour  (Tosifta h 
author  or  editor  of  the  Targum  on  the  Shabb.  8).  See  Leusden  in  Phil.  Heb. 
Pentateuch,  was,  according  to  the  Baby-  Mixtus  de  Targumim,p.  43.  Etheridge's 
Ionian  Talmud  and  other  ancient  Jewish  Jerusalem  and  Tiberias,  p.  191 ; and 
authorities,  brought  up  in  this  same  Deutch's  Literary  Remains , p.  334. 
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gelist.  Some  have  supposed  that  St.  Luke  might  have  made 
a mistake,  others  think  it  an  instance  of  the  inaccuracy 
of  Josephus.  There  is  no  occasion  for  either  supposition. 
The  more  usual  explanation  is,  that  there  were  two  of  the 
name,  and  that  Josephus  mentions  the  last,  and  St.  Luke 
the  first.  The  name  Theudas  is  a common  one.  We  have 
just  seen  that  three  Gamaliels  are  mentioned  in  later  Jewish 
history,  and  the  apostolic  company  included  two  named 
Judas,  two  bearing  the  name  of  John,  and  at  the  same  time 
there  were  two  named  James,  one  of  whom  has  often  been 
confounded  with  the  other.  It  is  hardly,  indeed,  likely  that 
the  Theudas  spoken  of  by  Josephus  is  the  same  as  the  one 
mentioned  by  St.  Luke,  as  the  inconsiderable  number  of  his 
adherents  hardly  agrees  with  the  account  given  by  Jewish 
historians  of  the  insurrection  which  he  headed.  Wieseler 
thinks  that  the  Theudas  of  St.  Luke  is  the  same  as  Matthias, 
who  rose  in  rebellion  on  account  of  the  census,  and  that 
Theudas  is  only  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew 
Matthias.  Either  of  these  suppositions  may  be  the  correct 
one,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  one  which  in  any  way  affects 
the  accuracy  of  St.  Luke,  but  has  its  origin  in  our  inac- 
quaintance with  the  history  of  this  period.1 

(37)  After  this  man  rose  up  Judas  of  Galilee  in 
the  days  of  the  taxing , and  drew  away  much  people 
after  him  : he  also  perished ; and  all,  even  as  many 
as  obeyed  him,  were  dispersed. 

The  origin  of  the  insurrection  under  Judas  of  Galilee2  was 
the  imposition  of  a tribute  by  the  Romans,  which  the 
Zealots  among  the  Jews  refused  to  pay  as  a dishonour  to 
God.3  It  was  with  reference  to  this  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion was  asked  of  St.  Peter,  Doth  not  your  Master  pay 
tribute  ? and  later  in  our  Lord^s  ministry  the  scribes  sought 
to  entangle  Him  by  asking,  Is  it  lawful  to  give  tribute  unto 


1 On  Theudas,  see  note  B at  the  end 
of  this  chapter. 

2 “ Josephus  (Antiq.  lib.  xviii.  cap. 
1,  § 1)  says  that  he  was  a native  of 
Gamala  in  lower  Gaulonitis.  In  two 
other  passages  (Ant.  lib.  xviii.  cap.  1, 
§ 6 ; and  Bell.  Jud.  lib.  ii.  cap.  8,  § 1) 
he  calls  him  a Galilaean.” — Coolc. 

* “ St.  Luke’s  words  in  the  days  of 
the  taxing  are  explained  by  the  fact  re- 
corded by  the  Jewish  historian,  that 
in  the  Presidency  of  Quirinus,  a.d.  6, 
when  the  taxing,  which  had  been 


only  an  cnroypacpri,  or  enrolment  of 
names,  or  census,  at  the  time  of  the 
Nativity,  was  followed  up  by  an  anor'i- 
fjcriaig,  or  levying  ot  imposts  and  rates 
in  money  on  the  persons  and  property 
registered;  Judas  of  Galilee,  or  Gau- 
lonitis, arose'  in  revolt.’’ — Wordsworth . 

“ Judas  hie  fuit  auctor  sectae  Ga- 
lilaeorum,  qui  pro  libertate  sua  tuenda 
omne  vectigal  et  dominium  Caesaris, 
etiam  morte  proposita  abnuebant.  Vide 
Josephum,  lib.  xviii.  Antiq.  c.  1.” — 
Corn,  a lapide. 
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Ccesar , or  not  ? Hence  the  accusation  against  Him  and  His 
disciples  that  they  were  Galilaeans,  and  the  attempt  to 
fasten  upon  Him  the  charge  of  sedition  against  Caesar. 

It  was  the  followers  of  this  Judas,  whose  blood  Pilate  had 
mingled  with  their  sacrifices  when  he  attempted  to  suppress 
their  rebellion.1  In  this,  however,  he  was  only  partially 
successful.  Thus  St.  Luke  does  not  say  that  the  much 
people  whom  he  drew  away  after  him  perished,  but  that 
they  were  dispersed.  Forty  years  after  his  death  his  two 
sons,  James  and  Simon,  were  crucified  by  Tiberius  Alex- 
ander, and  many  years  after  their  execution  Eleazar  main- 
tained the  opinions  of  Judas  ; so  true  is  it  that  his  followers 
were  not  destroyed,  but  only  dispersed . They  seem  to  have 
maintained  their  position  until  the  destruction  of  the 
temple  under  Titus,  and  the  same  spirit  and  opinions  which 
inflamed  Judas  caused  subsequent  insurrections  of  the  Jews 
down  to  their  final  dispersion. 

They  were  scattered  abroad , dispersed,  and  finally 
perished,  for  their  doctrine  was  human.  The  Apostles  and 
disciples  of  Christ  were  also  scattered  abroad , but  only  that 
they  might  scatter  in  all  lands  the  seed  of  Divine  truth,  and 
build  up  an  imperishable  Church.  What  they  taught  was 
not  of  men,  and  it  came  not  to  nought. 


(38)  And  now  I say  unto  you , Refrain  from  these 
men , and  let  them  alone : for  if  this  counsel  or  this 
work  be  of  men,  it  will  come  to  nought:  (39)  But  if 
it  be  of  God , ye  cannot  overthrow  it ; lest  haply  ye 
be  found  even  to  fight  against  God. 


The  language  of  Gamaliel  would  not  indicate  that  he  was 
convinced  of  the  Divine  origin  of  this  counsel  or  this  work. 
He  does  not  acknowledge  that  the  mission  of  the  Apostles 
was  from  God,  notwithstanding  the  miracle  of  their  deliver- 
ance from  prison,  by  which  God  had  attested  it.  It  may, 
indeed,  be  that  he,  in  common  with  so  many  of  the  Jewish 
people,  was  unmoved  by  this  and  other  miracles,  because 
they  were  so  often  attributed  to  the  power  of  demons.2 


1 “ Ex  hac  secta,  non  ex  provincia 
Galilaese,  erant  Galilsei  illi,  quorum 
sanguinem  miscuisse  cum  sacrifices 
dicitur  Pilatus,  Luc.  xiii.  1.  Neque 
enim  Pilatus  jus  habuit  in  Galilseos. 

Quia  ergo  Christus  et  Discipuli  Galilsei 
erant,  in  ejus  sectse  suspicionem  vene- 
runt  apud  Pharisseos;  et  ideo  ab  illo 
rogant,  utrum  liceat  censurn  dare 


Ccesar  i.” — Sanchez. 

2 “ Si  est  ex  hominibm , ex  bominum 
auctoritate  aut  incoepto  aut  proposito, 
non  poterit  durare.  Mortalia  enim  sunt 
quse  a mortalibus  instituuntur,  et  caduca 
ac  vana,  quse  Deus  non  decernit,  fovet 
et  promovet,  etiam  si  videantur  magnis 
incoeptis  exoriri  et  crescere.”  — Arias 
Montanus. 
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(40)  And  to  him  they  agreed:  and  when  they  had 
called  the  apostles , and  beaten  them , they  commanded 
that  they  should  not  speak  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  and 
let  them  go.  (41)  And  they  departed  from  the 
presence  of  the  council , rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  His  name . 

They  agreed  to  what  was  a compromise  of  the  matter,  and 
in  which  justice  was  little  regarded,  from  fear  of  the  people. 
They  acquiesced  with  Gamaliel  in  the  policy  of  letting  the 
Apostles  depart,  though  they  were  unwilling  to  yield  to  his 
counsel  and  to  let  them  alone.  They  beat  them  as  though 
guilty,  they  sent  them  away  as  though  innocent,  for  the 
punishment  for  propagating  a new  doctrine  opposed  to  the 
religion  of  the  temple  was  death,  and  not  beating.  Thus 
openly  did  the  Sanhedrim  proclaim  its  injustice. 

The  Apostles  departed  . . rejoicing,  though  they  had  been 
treated  wdth  the  indignity  of  being  scourged,  which  was  a 
shameful  and  servile  punishment  among  the  Jews.  Thus 
early  were  they  taught  to  suffer  shame  for  His  name,1  and  to 
prove  the  truth  of  their  Lord’s  words.  Beware  of  men : for 
they  will  deliver  you  up  to  the  councils,  and  they  will  scourge 
you  in  their  synagogues.  They  rejoiced  that  they  were  counted 
worthy  to  suffer  shame  for  the  name  of  Christ,  knowing  that 
the  shame  or  contumely  to  which  they  were  subjected  by 
men  was  but  dignity  in  the  sight  of  God. 

It  is  the  height  of  Christian  virtue  not  only  patiently,  nor 
even  merely  willing,  to  suffer  for  the  sake  of  Christ,  but 
ever  joyfully  to  do  so.  The  same  Apostle  who  was  among 
those  who  so  rejoiced  at  this  time  seems  to  refer  in  one  of  his 
Epistles  to  this  same  grace — If  any  man  suffer  as  a Christian 
let  him  not  be  ashamed ; but  let  him  glorify  God  on  this 
behalf.2 

(42)  And  daily  in  the  temple,  and  in  every  house, 
they  ceased  not  to  teach  and  preach  Jesus  Christ. 

God  withdraws  oftentimes  from  His  servants  His  pro- 
tecting arm,  and  gives  to  them  His  sustaining  Spirit  instead, 

1 “ Ubi  quis  se  cogitat  ad  Deum  ire,  quod  dolentes  gaudebant,  ait  Cbrys. 

eorarn  Deo  ambulare,  facile  adversa  Dolor  enim  erat  in  corpore,  gaudium  in 
omnia  tolerat;  et  nuda  hsec  cogitatio  Spiritu:  Omne  gaudium  existimate •, 

vires,  ferendis  contumeliis,  addit.” — fratres, cum  intentationesvarias  incider  - 
Novarinus.  itis : scientes  quod  probatio  Jidei  vestrce 

2 “ Et  illi  quidam  ibant  gaudentes.  patientiam  operatur ” [Jac.  i.  2,  3].— 
Non  dicit  quod  non  dolebant,  sed  Fromond. 
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Alford. 


in  order  that  the  powers  of  the  world  might  first  be  inwardly 
overcome  before  they  are  annihilated  for  ever. 

Persecution  which  daunts  the  weak,  and  only  the  weak, 
does  but  confirm  the  strong,  and  makes  them  more  resolutely 
to  endure.1  This  was  evidenced  in  the  conduct  of  the  Apostles 
of  Christ, — they  were  beaten  and  threatened,  and  going  from 
the  presence  of  the  council  in  its  anger,  went  forth,  not 
suffering  a day  to  pass  in  which  they  did  not  preach  the 
doctrine  of  Christ,  both  publicly  in  the  temple,  and  privately 
in  every  house  which  they  entered;  and  the  truth  they 
preached  was  this,  that  He  who  was  crucified  had  risen 
again  a Prince  and  a Saviour,  and  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ 
(Tr7 crovv  tov  Xpioror).2 


1 “ Les  persecutions  affoiblissent  les 
foibles  et  fortifient  les  forts  ; decoura- 
gent  les  ames  communes  et  inspirent 
une  nouvelle  ardeur  pour  la  verite  a 
ceux  qui  sont  profondement  enracinez 
dans  la  charite.” — Quesnel. 


2 tov  Xpiorov  ’hjaovv  is  the  reading 
adopted  by  Alford  instead  of  'I r\oovv 
tov  XpioTov — Evangelizantes  Christum 
Jesum. — Vulg.  Non  cessahant  docere 
et  evangelium  predicare  de  Jesu  qui  est 
Christus. — Eras.  Schmidt . 


Note  A. — Many  commentators  con- 
sider that  the  young  men  who  came  in, 
aud  prepared  and  bore  forth  the  bodies 
of  Ananias  and  Sapphira  for  burial, 
were  church  officers,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  perform  these  offices.  Thus  Mosheim 
( Be  rebus  Christ,  ante  Constant.  Seec. 
prim.  cap.  xxxvii.)  says,  “ Hos  ego  non 
juvenes  tantum,  sed  Apostolorum  et 
ecclesiae  ministros  esse  arbitror,  qui  et 
Apostolorum  mandata  circumferebant 
et  varia  numera,  quum  conventus  suos 
celebrarent  Christiani  in  illis  obibant.” 
Olshausen  says,  “These  vttvrtpoi  are 
best  conceived  as  occupying  a position 
similar  to  that  of  the  acoluthi  or  acoly- 
tes at  a later  period ; ” and  combating 
the  opinion  of  Neander  (History  of  the 
Planting  of  Christianity,  Book  i.  chap. 
2),  that  they  were  only  noted  as  young 
men,  because  such  a labour  was  most 
fitting  for  the  young,  he  remarks  that 
the  pronoun  ot  veutrepoi,  the  young 
men , favours  the  belief  that  they  were 
men  devoted  to,  or  set  aside  for,  that 
office,  and  that  otherwise  the  text  would 
have  read  nveg  vtwrtpoi.  Heinrich 
says  “ XtdjTtpoi  juniores  qui  e caetu 
Christianorum  tunc  temporis  aderant, 
omnino  vel  servi,  apparatores,  qui  B’nya 
pueri , audire  solent.”  KuinoeV s words 


are,  “Vocabulo  vtwTepog  Alexandrini 
Judaei  explicuerunt  Heb.  *pp  quo  etiam 
minister  significatur,  et  ‘lya , quo  non 
tantum  puer,  juvenis  sed  etiam  servus , 
minister  indicator.  Et  servi  Abrahami 
armati  dicuntur  veavioKoi,  Gen.  xiv. 
24.  Milites  Jes.  xiii.  18,  ubi  in  testu 
Hebraico  extat  voc.  tanya.”  Beelen 
remarks  “ 01  vewrepot.  Qui  cum,  nemine 
monente,  e loco  suo  surrexerint  et 
tanquam  certae  quaedam  personae  (ot 
veuTspoL  cum  articulo)  designentur, 
verisimile  est  eos  fuisse  tales,  quibus 
in  publicis  Ecclesiae  conventibus  defi- 
nitum  aliquod  officium  incumberet.” 
Tillemont,  however  {Mem.  pour  servir 
Hist.  Ecclesiastique,  tom.  1.  Saint  Pierre, 
Art.  xiv.),  without  expressing  any 
opinion,  says  merely  that  “ Quelques 
jeunes  gents  qui  etaient  la  l’enseveli- 
rent  et  l’emporterent  pour  l’enterer.” 
Humphrey  remarks  “ that  the  name  is 
the  correlative  of  TrptofivTepoi,  and 
that  there  seems  no  strong  argument 
for  or  against  the  conjecture  ” that  they 
were  ministers  of  the  Church. 

Though  contact  with  a dead  body 
rendered  a man  unclean,  and  special 
directions  were  given  for  his  purification 
(Num.  xix.  11 — 22),  yet  the  burial  of 
the  dead  was  regarded  as  a work  of 
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mercy  commendable  by  man  and  ac- 
ceptable to  God : hence  the  blessing 
pronounced  by  David  on  the  men  of 
Jabesh  Gilead  for  their  reverent  burial 
of  the  bones  of  Saul  and  his  three  sons 
(2  Sam.  ii.  5),  and  the  care  shown  in 
later  times  hy  Tobit,  in  the  burial  of 
the  Jew  strangled  and  cast  out  in  the 
market-place  (Tobit  ii.  3 — 5).  When, 
then,  with  the  doctrine  of  our  incor- 
poration with  Christ,  and  of  the  in- 
dwelling of  the  Holy  Ghost  in  the 
bodies  of  the  believers,  and  of  the 
sanctity  of  the  human  body  by  the  In- 
carnation of  Christ,  “the  feeling  of  dis- 
gust and  dislike  towards  dead  bodies 
gave  place  to  a feeling  of  reverence,” 
and  men  “were  drawn  towards  the 
places  where  the  earthly  remains  of 
the  departed  brethren  lay,  as  to  fields 
sown  with  the  seeds  of  a glorious  har- 
vest” ( Bollinger's  First  Age  of  the 
Church , Book  iii.  chap,  v.),  it  were 
likely  under  the  combined  influence  of 
Jewish  belief  and  of  Christian  rever- 
ence for  the  dead,  that  persons  would 
from  the  first  days  of  the  Church  be 
appointed,  or  would  devote  themselves 
to  this  work  of  mercy.  The  order  of 
Copiatse  or  Fossarii  was  indeed  much 
later,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  in- 
stituted in  the  days  of  Constantine,  but 
this  fact  as  to  the  formal  appoint- 
ment of  these  ministers  is  no  proof  that 
such  office  were  not  performed  by  men 
set  aside  for  this  purpose  from  the 
earliest  ages.  In  the  spurious  epistle  of 
St.  Ignatius  to  the  people  of  Antioch 
■ — the  date  of  which  is  very  early — we 
read,  “ I salute  the  sub-deacons,  the 
readers,  the  singers,  the  door-keepers, 
the  labourers,  the  exorcists,  the  con- 
fessors,” and  we  learn  from  Epiphanius 
that  the  labourers  were  those  who  had 
the  care  of  the  burial  of  the  faithful. 
“ Lahorantes  sunt,  qui  corpora  eorum, 
qui  dormierunt  obvolvunt  et  co- 
operiunt.”  And  Sanchez , who  quotes 
the  words,  says,  “ In  ecclesia  inter  varios 
ordines  qui  diversa  munera  primis  illis 
temporibus  obibant  fuit  etiam  eorum 
qui  fidelium  corpora  curabant  apta- 
bantque  sepulturse ; hi  vero  dicebantur 
labor  antis."  . . The  probability  there- 
fore is  that  these  “ young  men  ” who 


buried  Ananias  and  Sapphira  were  per- 
sons to  whom  were  assigned  the  duty  of 
superintending  the  burials  of  their  fel- 
low-Christians. 

Professor  Blunt  says  “ the  Apostles 
had  attendants  to  assist  them  in  the 
lower  and  more  mechanical  parts  of 
their  duties ; for  such  appear  to  have 
been  the  young  men  who  carried  out 
the  dead  bodies  of  Ananias  and  Sap- 
phira ; probably  answering  to  the 
minister  who  is  described  as  waiting  on 
Barnabas  and  Saul — they  had  John  to 
their  minister , Acts  xiii.  5." — ( His- 
tory of  the  Christian  Church  during 
the  first  three  Centuries , chap.  iii. ) 
In  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  indeed,  it 
is  likely  that  this  office  of  charity 
would  be  performed  by  enthusiastic 
volunteers,  whilst  in  the  days  of  Con- 
stantine it  might  be  necessary  to  ap- 
point some  persons  formally  to  the  same 
ministry  (see  Bingham  on  the  Antiq. 
of  the  Christ.  Churchy  Book  III.  chap. 
8,  § 1). 

Note  B.  — “ QsvSag.  Josephus 
mentions  an  insurrectionist,  named 
Theudas,  who  appeared  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius,  some  ten  years  after  the  de- 
livery of  this  speech  (Antiq.  lib.  xx.  c. 
5).  Gamaliel,  therefore,  must  refer 
here  to  another  man  of  this  name ; and 
this  man,  since  he  preceded  Judas  the 
Galilean  (v.  37),  could  not  have  lived 
much  later  than  the  reign  of  Herod 
the  Great.  The  year  of  that  monarch’s 
death,  as  Josephus  states,  was  remark- 
ably turbulent ; the  land  was  overrun 
with  belligerent  parties,  under  the 
direction  of  insurrectionary  chiefs,  or 
fanatics.  Josephus  mentions  but  three 
of  these  disturbers  by  name ; he  passes 
over  the  others  with  a general  allusion. 
Among  those  whom  the  Jewish  historian 
has  omitted  to  name,  may  have  been 
the  Theudas  whom  Gamaliel  has  here 
in  view.  The  name  was  not  an  uncom- 
mon one  ( Win.  Bealw , vol.  ii.  p.  609); 
and  it  can  excite  no  surprise  that  one 
Theudas,  who  was  an  insurgent,  should 
have  appeared  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
and  another  fifty  years  later,  in  the  time 
of  Claudius.  Josephus  gives  an  account 
of  four  men  named  Simon,  who  followed 
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each  other  within  forty  years,  and  of 
three  named  Judas,  within  ten  years, 
who  were  all  instigators  of  rebellion. 
This  mode  of  reconciling  Luke  with 
Josephus  is  approved  by  Lardner, 
Bengel,  Kuinoel,  Olshausen,  Anger, 
Winer,  and  others.  Jost,  the  Jewish 
historian  ( Geschichte  der  Israelites,, 
Band  ii.  Anh.  p.  76),  assents  to 
this  explanation,  and  admits  the  credi- 
bility of  Luke  as  well  as  of  Josephus. 
[This  is  approved  by  Origen  in  lib.  i. 
contra  Celsus.]  Another  very  plaus- 
ible supposition  is  that  Luke’s  Theudas 
may  have  been  identical  with  one  of 
the  three  insurgents  whom  Josephus 
designates  by  name.  Sonntag,  who 
agrees  with  those  who  adopt  this  view, 
has  supported  it  with  much  learning 
and  ability.  He  maintains  that  the 
Theudas  mentioned  by  Gamaliel  is  the 
individual  who  occurs  in  Josephus 
under  the  name  of  Simon,  a slave  of 
Herod,  who  attempted  to  make  himself 
king,  in  the  year  of  that  monarch’s 
death.  He  urges  the  following  reasons 
for  that  opinion : first,  that  Simon,  as 
he  was  the  most  noted  among  those 
who  disturbed  the  public  peace  at  that 
time,  would  be  apt  to  occur  to  Gamaliel 
as  an  illustration  of  his  point ; secondly, 
he  is  described  as  a man  of  the  same 
lofty  pretensions  (t7 vai  a£iog  eXiriaag 
nap’  ovtivovv  = Asywi/  tlvai  nva 
lavTov ) ; thirdly,  he  died  a violent 
death,  which  Josephus  does  not  men- 
tion as  true  of  the  other  insurgents; 
fourthly,  he  appears  to  have  had  com- 
paratively few  adherents,  in  conformity 
with  Luke’s  ojoti  rtTpaKoaiuv ; and 
lastly,  his  having  been  originally  a 
slave  accounts  for  the  twofold  appel- 
lation, since  it  was  very  common  among 
the  Jews  to  assume  a different  name 


on  changing  their  occupation  or  mode 
of  life.  It  is  very  possible,  therefore, 
that  Gamaliel  speaks  of  him  as  Theu- 
das, because  having  borne  that  name 
so  long  at  Jerusalem,  he  was  best 
known,  by  it  to  the  members  of  the 
Sanhedrim;  and  Josephus,  on  the  con- 
trary, who  wrote  for  Homans  and 
Greeks,  speaks  of  him  as  Simon,  be- 
cause it  was  under  that  name  that  he  set 
himself  up  as  king,  and  in  that  way  ac- 
quired his  foreign  notoriety  (Tacit. 
Hist.  v.  9).  There  can  be  no  valid 
objection  to  either  of  the  foregoing 
suppositions  ; both  are  reasonable,  and 
both  must  be  disproved  before  Luke 
can  be  justly  charged  with  having 
committed  an  anachronism  in  this 
passage.  ” — Hackett. 

The  name  Simon  might  be  chosen  hy 
a pretender  to  royalty,  in  order  to  recall 
the  glories  of  the  Maccabaean  family, 
and  of  Simon  the  High  Priest,  “ the 
Benefactor  and  Ethnarch  of  the  Jews” 
(Joseph.  Antiq.  xiii.  12,  § 6).  So 
great  a favourite  was  this  “ Prince  of 
the  sons  of  God”  with  the  Jewish 
nation,  that,  as  a proof  of  their  affection, 
they  were  accustomed  to  date  their  con- 
tracts from  the  year  of  his  accession  to 
the  high  priesthood  (Ewald’s  History 
of  Israel,  vol.  v.  p.  463). 

In  comparing  a statement  in  Josephus 
with  another  in  the  Gospels  or  Acts, 
it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  the 
Jewish  historian  is  accused  of  not  un- 
frequently  departing  from  “ the  exact 
order  ” of  time  both  with  reference  to 
his  dates  and  the  documents  which  he 
cites  (JEwald,  vol.  v.  p.  406) ; that  “as 
far  as  numbers  go  he  is  very  inaccurate 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  work”  (ib.); 
and  that  “the  chronology  of  Josephus 
is  frequently  inaccurate  ” (ib.  p.  496). 


CHAPTER,  VI. 

EMPEROR  OF  ROME,  TIBERIUS. 

PROCURATOR  OF  JUDjEA,  PONTIUS  PILATE. 

HIGH  PRIEST,  CAIAPHAS. 

(1)  And  in  those  days,  when  the  number  of  the 
disciples  was  multiplied,  there  arose  a murmuring  of 
the  Grecians  against  the  Hebrews,  because  their 
tvidoivs  were  neglected  in  the  daily  ministration. 

Although  some  writers  suppose  tliat  the  narrative  con- 
tained in  this  chapter  took  place  after  an  interval  of  two  or 
three  years  had  elapsed  from  the  time  referred  to  in  the 
concluding  verses  of  the  previous  chapter,  the  other,  and 
as  it  seems  to  me  the  sounder  view,  and  that  most  ac- 
cordant with  the  tenor  of  this  history,  is,  that  there  was 
only  a very  short  interval  between  the  imprisonment  and 
release  of  the  Apostles  and  the  appointment  of  the  seven 
deacons.  Even  Alford,  who  assumes  the  correctness  of 
the  theory,  that  a considerable  period  had  elapsed  after  the 
release  of  the  Apostles  and  the  election,  ordination,  and 
death  of  Stephen,  yet  connects  the  and  (8e)  of  this  chapter 
with  what  had  immediately  gone  before.1 

In  those  days  (kv  Se  rats  ryxlpais  ravrais),  soon  after,  that 
is,  the  beating  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  command  not  to 
teach  any  more  in  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  when 
threats  had  been  uttered,  and  persecution  and  scourging 
awaited  the  new  converts,  the  number  of  the  disciples  was 
multiplied .2  Then,  however — as  though  in  illustration  of  the 
prophet's  words,  Thou  hast  multiplied  this  nation,  and  not 
increased  the  joy — there  broke  out  the  first  internal  trouble 
to  the  Church,  a murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the 
Hebrews . In  this  we  may  see  an  evidence  of  the  readiness 

1 “ tv  d'e  raiq  YiixtpaiQ  ravraig—dk,  Judaizing  divisions , which  from  this 
in  contrast  to  the  former  entire  unity  time  onward  disquieted  her.” — Alford . 
of  the  Church  : introducing  that  great  2 “ Ecclesise  proprium  est,  ut  vincat, 
and  important  chapter  in  her  history  of  chm  laeditur.” — Hilary  de  Trinitate. 
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of  man  to  fall  away  from  grace,  wliicli  remains  even  in  the 
regenerate  soul ; a proof  that  however  winnowed  in  this 
life,  somewhat  of  the  chaff  still  clings  to  the  wheat.1 

It  is  the  property  of  the  Church  to  thrive  and  in- 
crease in  the  midst  of  sufferings,  when  those  sufferings  are 
for  Christ’s  sake ; to  grow  when  most  trampled  upon  ; and 
to  spread  and  extend  itself  when  men  most  oppose  the  truth. 
This,  however,  is  not  always,  nor  even  generally,  the  case  in 
times  of  apparent  prosperity ; and  so  in  those  days , when 
the  Apostles  were  without  ceasing  preaching  Jesus,  and 
when  in  consequence  the  numbers  of  the  disciples  were 
multiplied,  then  there  arose  a murmuring  and  division 
among  the  members  of  the  Church.  It  was  as  in  that 
miracle  which  foreshadowed  the  progress  of  the  Church 
when  the  net  of  Peter  and  his  companions  enclosed  a great 
multitude  of  fishes  so  that  their  net  brake.  Thus  at  this  time 
schism  and  separation  in  heart  and  affections  threatened  the 
Church  of  Christ,  and  significantly  we  are  told  that  it 
arose  out  of  the  distribution  of  the  alms  of  the  disciples. 
In  this  way  did  Satan  find  means  at  the  first  to  do  what  he 
still  does,  make  a division  among  Christians  even  by  means 
of  works  of  charity  and  mercy.  Such  need  have  we  to 
watch  over  our  best  works,  lest  they  become  snares  to  our- 
selves and  an  offence  to  others. 

The  murmuring  was  caused — 

(1)  By  the  increase  of  the  numbers  of  the  disciples,  with 
which  a diversity  of  interests  was  introduced  into  the 
Church,  and  a greater  temptation  to  give  way  to  partiality. 

(2)  By  a diversity  of  national  feeling  and  action  between 
the  Grecian  converts  and  the  Hebrews.  This  temper  St.  Paul 
rebukes  when  he  reminds  the  divided  Church  of  Galatia  that 
there  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek , there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there 
is  neither  male  nor  female  : for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

By  the  Grecians  is  meant  those  Jews  who  were  born  outside 
the  land  of  Canaan,  who  used  the  Greek  language  in  their 
synagogues,  and  had  in  many  particulars  adopted  the  Greek 
customs.  It  was  not  merely  that  they  used  Greek  in  their  in- 
tercourse one  with  another,  this,  except  in  the  case  of  extreme 
zealots,  seems  to  have  been  the  custom  even  in  Palestine 

1 “ In  this  partiality  of  the  Hebrews  cution  always  both  penal  and  medi- 
and  murmuring  of  the  Hellenists  were  cinal  ? A punishment  of  those  that 
the  seeds  of  a general  persecution  sown,  will  not  accept  of  milder  reproofs  as 
Did  God  ever  in  any  age  or  country  well  as  a medicine  to  heal  their  sick- 
withdraw  His  restraining  Providence,  ness,  and  at  the  same  time  a means 
and  let  loose  the  world  upon  the  Christ-  both  of  purifying  and  strengthening 
ians,  till  there  was  a cause  among  them-  those  whose  heart  is  still  right  with 
selves  ? Is  not  an  open,  general  perse-  God.” — Wesley. 
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itself.1 2  The  distinguishing  mark  between  these  two  classes 
was  probably  the  use  of  Hebrew  or  of  Greek  in  the  syna- 
gogues. But  though  the  distinction  may  have  been  one  of  wintby. 
language  and  manners/ not  of  race,  Greek  proselytes  would 
no  doubt  be  ranked  amongst  the  Greek  or  Hellenistic  Jews, 
and  hence  among  the  seven  deacons  chosen  because  of  this 
murmuring , one  we  are  expressly  told  was  a proselyte  of 
Antioch , one,  who  having  been  born  a Pagan,  had  been  con- 
verted to  Judaism,  and  was  now  numbered  among  the  fol-  oishausen. 
lowers  of  Christ. 

They  murmured  because  tlieir  widows  were  neglected  in  the 
daily  ministration.  Three  interpretations  have  been  affixed 
to  these  words.  It  has  been  supposed  that  they  mean — 

(1)  That  there  was  then  a body  of  deaconesses  whose 
duty  it  was  to  minister  to  the  poor  of  their  own  sex,  and 

that  the  Greek  or  Hellenistic  Jews  were  practically  repelled  Chrysostom, 
from  this  ministering,  or  at  least  were  not  allowed  to  do  as 
much  as  the  Hebrew  deaconesses  ; or- — 

(2)  That  though  permitted  to  exercise  their  office,  yet 
the  Grecian  women  were  deputed  to  lower  and  harder  offices 
of  mercy  or — 

(3)  That  by  daily  ministrations  is  meant  the  daily  dis- 
tribution of  alms,  of  which  the  Hebrew  widows  and  poor  GEcumenius, 
received  a larger  share  than  the  Grecian  widows  and  poor  Mariana, 
who  were  strangers  at  Jerusalem. 

The  latter  interpretation  is  that  which  is  now  generally 
acquiesced  in,  and  is  most  in  accord  with  the  history  of  the 
Church  in  those  early  days.3 

Some  commentators  have  combined  these  views,  which 
are  not  necessarily  opposed  one  to  the  other,  and  have  thought 
that  the  Grecian  widows  were  not  employed  equally  with 
the  Hebrews,  and  that  the  Grecian  poor  were  neglected  by 
the  Hebrew  almoners.  One,  indeed,  would  follow  from  the 
other  without  any  intentional  or  even  conscious  partiality 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  of  the  alms  of  the  Church.4  A^Ste. 


Arias  Mont. 


Rabanas. 

Cajetan. 


1 See  discussions  on  the  Gospels  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Roberts,  Part  I. 

2 “on  7T aptOtwpovvro  sv  ry  diaicovig, 
ry  icaQyptpivy  ai  \r\pai  avriov — 
Etbiopicus  transtulit,  quod  viderent 
viduas  suas  ministrate  quotidie.  Yidetur 
contemtum  viduarum  Graecarum  in  eo 
constituisse,  quod  quotidianus  adrainis- 
trandorum  pauperum  labor  ipsis  im- 
poneretur.” — De  Dieu. 

3 “ Alii  exponunt,  viduas  Graecorum 
ad  vilia  ministeria  obeunda  pne  caeteris 
viduis  Hebraeorum  gravari  solitas.  Sed 

ACTS.  YOL.  I. 


bic  sensus  ut  parum  illustris  a quibus- 
dam  rejicitur.  Quare  verisirailius  vide- 
tur,  ut  per  ministerium  quotidianum 
intelligamus,  id  quod  in  singulos  dies 
cuique  ad  victum  dabatur : qua  in  re 
cum  pinguius  et  opulentius  tracta- 
rentur  viduae  Hebraeorum  quam  Grae- 
corum, mirum  non  est  si  illae  se  de- 
spectas  arbitrantes  murmurarent.” — 
S aimer  on. 

4  “In  viduarum  locum  ad  boc  minis- 
terium ordinati  sunt  Diaconi.  Apo- 
stoli  enim  murmuri  occursuri,  active 
N 
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It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  tbe  widows  and  orphans  of 
these  first  members  of  the  Church  would  have  a powerful 
claim  upon  the  disciples.  Before  their  conversion  they  had 
a claim  upon  the  Corban  or  Treasury  of  the  Temple,  which 
would  hardly  be  acknowledged  by  the  Temple  authorities 
now  they  had  become  followers  of  Christ,  and  would  be 
looked  upon  by  many  as  apostates  from  Judaism. 

How  far  this  history  is  toberegarded  as  an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  diaconate  has  been  doubted.  Ministers  in  an 
inferior  grade  to  the  Apostles  there  must  have  been  before, 
who  at  least  under  the  eye  of  the  Apostles  regulated  the 
daily  ministrations  of  alms  to  the  poor.  Indeed,  the  young 
men  who  undertook  the  burial  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira 
were,  by  so  doing,  officiating  in  the  Church.  Nor  does  it 
seem  likely,  if  this  were  a new  office,  that  the  deacons  would 
have  been  taken  exclusively  from  the  Grecians,  as  in  that 
case  the  Hebrews  would  have  had  cause  of  murmuring. 
The  account  appears  to  be  an  introduction  to  the  history 
of  St.  Stephen,  and  perhaps  it  is  given  by  St.  Luke  only 
with  reference  to  what  follows. 


(2)  Then  the  twelve  called  the  multitude  of  the  dis- 
ciples unto  them,  and  said,  It  is  not  reason  that  we 
shoidd  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables. 

Up  to  this  time  the  Apostles  seem  to  have  performed  the 
two  duties  of  imparting  spiritual  instruction  and  of  minis- 
tering to  the  temporal  necessities  of  the  poorer  members  of 
the  Church,  or  at  least  of  personally  superintending  those 
who  performed  this  latter  duty.  The  increase,  however,  of 
those  who  required  temporal  help  at  this  time  threatened 
to  interfere  with  the  due  performance  of  the  higher  duty 
which  belonged  to  the  apostolic  office.  So  that  when  a 
murmuring  arose  at  the  real  or  supposed  neglect  of  the 
widows  of  the  Greek- speaking  part  of  the  infant  Church,  it 
was  determined  to  appoint  assistants  specially  to  prevent 
this  neglect  for  the  future.1  The  appointment  of  the  seven 


dicunt : Non  est  mquum  nos  ministrare 
mensis , ideoque  creant  Diaconos,  qui 
loco  viduarum  iis  ministrent.  A viduis 
ergo  totum  murmur  proserpsit  ad  viros : 
fseminse  enim,  uti  minus  babent  judicii 
quam  viri,  ita  magis  privatis  ducuntur 
affectibus.” — Corn,  a Lapide. 

i “ Passa  est  primum  Ecclesia  perse- 
cutiones,  deinde  bsereses  et  scbismata, 
ut  Bernardus  scribit  [vid.  Serm.  vi.  in 


Ps.  xci.  et  xxxiii.  in  Cant].  Alia  et 
alia  Ecclesiam  vexat  tentatio : victo 
quasi  illo  externo  adversariorum  bello 
intestinum  suscitat  Diabolus,  ac  do- 
mesticum,  et  proinde  tanto  magis  pe- 
riculosum.  Quos  min*  flagellaque 
robustiores,  et  cbaritate  inter  se  con- 
junctiores  reddiderant,  eorum  tantam 
illam  concordiam  terribilem , ut  castro- 
rum  aciern  ordinatam  [Cant.  vi.  3,  9], 
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appears  to  be  an  admission  that  there  was  some  ground  for 
this  murmuring  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews.  This  office  of  Gioag. 
assistant  ministers,  which  was  created  because  of  amomentary 
difficulty,  was  soon  adopted  as  an  integral  part  of  Church 
order,  and  soon  after  we  read  both  of  priests  and  of  deacons. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  most  beneficial  institutions  have 
oftentimes  had  their  origin  from  some  disorder  or  imper-  Quesnei. 
fection  in  the  social  economy.1 

Two  things  are  here  to  be  noted  : — 

(1)  The  increase  in  the  number  of  the  disciples  which 
took  place  in  those  days,  at  the  moment  when  the  Apostles 
were  suffering  persecutions,  when  they  were  imprisoned 
and  beaten,  and  exposed  to  severe  punishments. 

(2)  The  rising  up  of  envy  and  discontent  with  the  in- 
crease of  the  number  of  the  disciples.  When  the  Church  is 
growing  outwardly,  oftentimes  faith  is  far  from  being  Fromond. 
strengthened  within  the  body. 

In  order  to  appease  this  murmuring,  the  twelve  Apostles 
called  together  the  whole  multitude  of  the  disciples,  not  yet 
known  by  the  distinctive  name  of  Christians,  but  by  that  of 
brethren,  and  said,  It  is  not  reason  (ovk  apevriv  kanv),  it  is 
not  our  desire  or  wish,  to  leave  the  ivord  of  God,2  our  proper  Lange, 
and  peculiar  or  higher  office,  and  serve  tables,  to  dispense 
temporal  things,  or  be  occupied  in  administering  to  the  re- 
lief of  the  body.  Whether  this  means  the  distribution  of  com.  a Lap. 
money,  or  of  food  to  satisfy  the  daily  wants  of  these  widows,  Alford, 
is  uncertain,  but  most  probably  it  means  the  latter. 

Commentators  have  differed  in  opinion  as  to  the  office  of 
the  seven  who  were  ordained  by  the  Apostles  after  their 
election  by  the  multitude  of  the  disciples.  Some  suppose 
that  they  were  appointed  only  to  assist  in  the  distribution  Chrysostom, 
of  the  alms  of  the  faithful.  Most  commentators,  however, 
understand  by  these  words,  to  serve  tables,  that  the  seven 
were  chosen  to  assist  the  Apostles  in  sacred  as  well  as  in 
temporal  things,  that  they  were  assistants  to  the  Apostles.3  Sanchez. 


turbare  atque  schismate  discindere 
zizaniorum  ille  superseminator  [Matt, 
xiii.  5],  capitatis  inimicus  Ecclesiee 
conatus  est.” — Lorinus. 

1 “Hie  refert  Lucas  qua  primum 
occasione,  et  quo  consilio,  deinde  quo 
ritu  creati  fuerint  Diaconi.  Dicit  autera 
quum  exortum  esset  murmur  inter  dis- 
cipulos,  hoc  remedio  sedatum  esse, 
quemadmodum  vulgari  proverbio  di- 
citur,  ‘ Ex  malis  moribus  ortas  esse 
bonas  leges.’  ” — Calvin . 

2 “ oIk  apsorov  ianv — Non  placet, 


non  est  probandum.  Minus  cur  antes, 
quam  fieret,  si  eo  onere  levaremur.” 
j Uosenmuller.  “ Tigurina,  non  est  com- 
mendabile ; Pagnin.  non  est  placitum 
Deo  et  hominibus ; Syrus,  non  est  res 
pulchra;  alii,  non  est  conveniens : omnia 
hsec  significat  dpearov.” — Corn,  d Zap. 

3 “ Tpcnre^a  hoc  loco  ear’  t%oxrjv 
est  mensa  pecuniaria.  Servire  mensa 
est  impendere  curam  rei  pecuniarise  et 
hoc  loco,  nominatim  operam  dare  fisco 
et  distribuendis  pecuniis.  Hoc  sensu 
haec  vox  occurrit  apud  Josephum,  in 
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In  other  passages  of  the  New  Testament  we  are  taught 
the  same  lesson  which  these  words  give  us, — that  bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons  are  to  remember  that  they  are  not  to 
entangle  themselves  in  the  performance  of  temporal  benefits 
to  the  flock  committed  to  their  charge,  if  these  hinder 
them  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  spiritual,  and  therefore  higher, 
duties  of  their  office.  Nay,  even  spiritual  works,  if  not  the 
proper  duty  of  the  minister,  are  to  be  postponed  for  that 
work  to  which  the  minister  of  God  has  been  ordained  and 
specially  called ; thus  St.  Paul,  who  was  sent  forth  to  preach 
the  gospel,  deemed  the  work  of  baptizing  the  converts  the 
proper  duty  of  others,  not  his  own,  for  he  says,  Christ  sent 
me  not  to  baptize,  but  to  preach  the  gospel} 

(3)  Wherefore,  brethren , look  ye  out  among  you 
seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and 
wisdom , whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business . 

As  the  murmuring  had  arisen  because  of  neglect  in  the 
distribution  of  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  the  deacons  or  min- 
isters appointed  to  dispense  the  charity  of  the  Church  were 
not  appointed  by  the  Apostles,  as  in  the  case  of  Saul  and 
Barnabas,  nor  chosen  by  the  lot  of  the  twelve,  but  by  the 
multitude,  the  whole  body  of  those  who  contributed  of  their 
substance  for  the  relief  of  the  necessitous.  This  mode  of 
selection  seems  not  to  have  been  resorted  to  afterwards, 
and  in  the  Pastoral  Epistles  we  have  no  trace  of  any  minis- 
ters chosen  by  the  disciples,  but  all  were  appointed  by  the 
apostles  or  by  bishops  appointed  by  them.  Only  in  the  mo- 
ment of  the  first  fervour  of  conversion  to  the  faith  could  this 
office  be  safely  left  to  the  whole  body  of  the  disciples. 

Look  ye  out,  choose  with  a single  eye  to  the  fitness  of 
those  selected,  from  among  you,  those  who  have  lived 
amongst  you,  and  are  known  to  you,  seven  men , persons  of 
adult  age,  neither  women  nor  youths,2  of  honest  report 
amongst  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost.  The  newly-appointed  were  to  be  known  for  their 
sanctity  of  life  and  marked  out  as  fit  for  this  office  by  the 
possession  of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  poured  out 

Edicto  Ptolemsei  de  Judsois  manumit-  spiritualibus  curis ; ita  ut  Paulus  ne 
tendis,  Ant.  xii.  2,  3.  Ubi  cnr'o  rrjg  baptizare  quidem  vellet,  quo  magis 
|3 aaiXtKrjQ  TpcnrzZ,r]Q  icofuZofievoi  rd  sedulo  evangelizaret,  ad  hoc  se  missum 
\vrpa,  sunt  de  pecunia  regia  pretium  scribens,  non  ad  illud  [1  Cor.  i.  17].** 
redemtionis  accipientes.” — Rosenmiiller.  — Lorinus. 

1 “Exigit  officium  praedicationis  2 “ Jubent  eligi  yiros,  non  pueros, 
hominem  vacuum  externis,  quamvis  non  insipientes.  ” — Ferus . 
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upon  those  who  truly  believed  and  manifested  by  their  power 
of  speaking  with  tongues  and  by  prophesying. 

The  qualifications,  then,  demanded  of  those  who  were 
selected  by  the  disciples  were — 

(1)  That  they  should  be  men  of  good  or  honest  report , of 
unimpeachable  honesty  and  well-attested  purity  of  living. 

(2)  That  they  should  be  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost , inspired 
by  the  Holy  Spirit,  devout  and  thoroughly  religious  men.1 

(3)  That  they  should  be  full  of  wisdom  or  prudence,  and 
apt  in  the  administration  of  the  trust  confided  to  them. 

Though  the  need  of  providing  for  the  proper  distribution 
of  the  alms  of  the  people  was  the  occasion  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  deacons  or  ministers,  it  was  not  the  sole, 
hardly  even  the  principal,  object  of  their  appointment.  The 
Spirit  which  willed  that  they  should  be  called  to  the  ministry 
of  the  Church  and  of  the  altar,  willed  also  that  they  should  be 
selected  on  the  occasion  of  this  murmuring  on  account  of  the 
neglect  of  the  widows  in  the  daily  ministration.  The  office, 
however,  was  not  limited  to  this  duty,  nor  did  it  cease  with 
the  ceasing  of  the  immediate  need.  As  the  Levites,  who 
avenged  the  outraged  majesty  of  God  upon  the  idolaters 
who  had  made  and  worshipped  the  golden  calf,  were  called 
by  their  zeal  to  the  office  of  the  priesthood  ; as  the  mur- 
muring of  the  people  against  Moses  led  to  the  appointment 
of  the  seventy  elders  to  assist  Moses,  and  to  be  the  stand- 
ing council  of  the  whole  nation ; and  as  the  wish  to  inform 
Theophilus  led  St.  Luke  to  write  his  Gospel  which  has  be- 
come the  possession  of  the  whole  Church  from  the  days  of 
the  Evangelist ; so  did  the  Holy  Spirit  cause  the  apostolic 
function  to  be  divided  at  this  time,  and  a momentary  mur- 
muring was  made  the  occasion  for  the  permanent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  order  of  the  ministry. 

(4)  But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to 
prayer , and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word? 

Here  we  see  that  the  word  ministry  is  used  for  the  whole 


1 “ There  is  a threefold  fulness  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  in  Scripture,  according  to 
a threefold  capacity  of  the  receivers. 
(1)  Plenitudo  super  abundant  ice,  of  the 
fountain  in  Christ,  John  i.  16;  Col.  ii. 
9.  He  had  not  the  Spirit  in  measure, 
but  above  measure.  (2)  Plenitudo  emi- 
nentice,  of  the  stream : so  the  apostles, 
those  extraordinary  officers,  had  a greater 
fulness  of  the  Spirit  than  any  since. 
See  the  fifth  and  sixth  verses  of  this 


chapter.  (3)  Plenitudo  sufficients,  of 
the  vessel;  this  fulness  has  every 
member  of  the  body  of  Christ.” — 
Leigh. 

2 “ Eectus  ordo  est,  nec  invertendus. 
Oratio  praedicationi  praemittitur,  tan- 
quam  ejus  fundafnentum  : oratio  operi, 
et  voci  gratiam  et  efficaciam  obtinet  ? 
praedicatio  languet,  quam  oratio  non 
firmat,  non  munit,  non  animat.” — No~ 
varinus. 
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office  in  the  Church,  and  not  of  that  office  only  which  we 
call  the  diaconate.  Here  the  Apostles  speak  of  their  own 
office  as  a diaconate  ( hiaKovia  rov  X oyov).  The  highest 
honour  of  the  Apostles  was  to  serve,  their  greatest  diligence 
was  shown  in  being  able  and  faithful  ministers  of  the  word . 

By  prayer  is  meant,  not  merely  private  prayer,  but  rather 
those  prayers  which  the  Apostles  were  called  upon  to  offer 
up  with  and  for  the  Church.  Here  we  may  note  that  'prayer 
stands  before  the  ministry  of  the  word / that  is,  preaching,  as 
that  which  attunes  the  soul  of  the  minister  of  Cod  and  fits 
him  for  the  due  performance  of  his  office  of  preaching. 

Fidelity  in  the  service  of  our  Divine  Master,  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  ministerial  offices  of  the  Church,  bids  us 
give  up  everything  which  in  any  way  hinders  these  two 
primal  duties  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  calls  upon  us 
to  seek  out  and  to  cherish  everything  which  enables  us 
the  better  to  perform  these  two  duties,  prayer  and  the  min- 
istry of  the  word.1 2 


(5)  And  the  saying  pleased  the  whole  multitude : 
and  they  chose  Stephen,  a man  full  of  faith  and  of 
the  Holy  Ghost , and  Philip,  and  Prochorus,  and 
Nicanor , and  Timon,  and  Parmenas , and  Nicolas 
a proselyte  of  Antioch: 


As  the  murmuring  had  arisen  amongst  the  Grecians,  that 
is,  amongst  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  so  we  may  note  that  the 
names  of  all  those  who  were  chosen  to  be  deacons  are  Creek. 
It  does  not,  however,  necessarily  follow  from  this  circum- 
stance that  all  these  disciples  were  Creeks  by  birth  and 
language.  It  has  been  supposed  that  some,  at  least,  of  these 
seven  had  Hebrew  names,  which  St.  Luke,  writing  for  Creeks 
and  in  Creek,  translated  into  this  language.  The  whole 
of  the  seven,  indeed,  with  the  exception  of  Nicolas,  would 
seem  to  have  been  Jews  by  birth,  whether  Hellenistic  or 
not.  He  alone  is  described  as  a proselyte  of  Antioch,  a Gen- 
tile who  had  been  converted  to  the  J ewish  religion.3  Their 


1  “ Isti  actioni  nos  adhaerebimus 
theories,  id  est,  contemplationi.  Sed 
nonne  praedicatio  est  opus  misericordiae, 

ergo  opus  activae  ? Sol.  Actus  praedi- 
cationis  est  de  activa,  sed  theorica  dici- 
tur  propter  annexum,  scilicet  lectionem, 
orationem  et  meditationem,  quae  sunt 
partes  contemplativae.  In  lectione  ha- 
betur  materia  praedicationis,  in  medita- 

tione  dispositio  vel  ordo,  in  oratione 


formalis  efficacia,  quae  obtinetur  per 
orationem.” — Hugo  de  S.  Charo. 

2 “ This  is  doubtless  the  proper  busi- 
ness of  a Christian  bishop  : to  speak  to 
God  in  prayer;  to  men,  in  preaching 
His  word  as  an  ambassador  for  Christ.” 
— Wesley. 

3 “ Nomina  haec  omnia  sunt  Graeca, 
quod  non  mirum  in  Alexandrinis.  Sed 
inde  non  sequitur  omnes  nos  diaconos 
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Greek  names  prove  nothing  as  to  their  race,  since  many 
Jews  at  that  time  bore  Greek  names.  It  has,  indeed,  been  Geiesier, 
thought  that  three  of  them  were  Hebrews,  three  Hellenistic  § 25.Hl8t* 
Jews,  and  one  a proselyte. 

Stephen  is  characterized  as  full  of  faith , not,  that  is,  a 
faithful  man  merely,  for  this  was  indispensable  in  every  one 
who  sought  admission  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  but  as  one 
who  was  full  of  confidence  and  trust  in  God.1  St.  Philip  is 
afterwards  mentioned  as  the  Evangelist  of  Samaria,  and  as  . , ...  _ 
the  converter  of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch.  Nicolas,  th q pro-  27. 
selyte  of  Antioch,  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  founder  of 
the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans;  but  there  is  no  evidence  of  Rev.  a.  a. 
this,  and  it  has  been  denied  as  strenuously  as  it  has  been 
asserted.2  Of  the  remaining  four  Scripture  makes  no 
other  mention  than  what  is  found  at  this  place.  With 
reference,  however,  to  their  appointment  these  facts  are  to 
be  noted,  and  the  lessons  derived  from  them  remain  for  our 
guidance. 

(1)  The  election  was  made  with  deliberation  and  agree- 
ment ; the  disciples  were  bidden  to  looh  out , to  investigate 
the  character  of  those  who  were  appointed. 

(2)  They  were  to  be  influenced  and  guided  by  the  spirit 
of  brotherly  love ; those  who  were  directed  to  choose  the 
seven  were  to  do  so  as  brethren. 

(3)  Those  who  were  to  be  chosen  were  to  be  men  dwell- 
ing amongst,  and  known  to,  the  brethren, — among  you. 

(4)  Those  who  were  to  be  chosen  were,  of  necessity,  to  be 
men  of  good  character,  of  honest  report. 

(5)  They  were  not  only  to  be  characterized  by  outward 
uprightness  ; they  were  to  be  men  of  sterling  piety,  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

(6)  Since  they  were  to  instruct  those  who  were  within. 


fuisse  ex  Hellenistis.  Nomina  Judaeo- 
rum  Lucas  forsan  Greece  extulit.  Ni- 
colaus non  fuit  Judaeus  natus,  sed  ad 
sacra  eorum  accessit.  Genere  fuit  An- 
tiochenus,  ut  statim  additur.  Yidetur 
tamen  major  pars  fuisse  ex  Hellenistis. 
Quoniam  enim  tota  rixa  inde  orta  erat 
quod  viduae  Hellenisticse  negligerentur, 
ideo  maxime  Hellenistae  praeficiendi 
erant  huic  muneri.” — Rosenmiiller. 

1 “ Comm  end  atur  hie  Stephanus, 
a triplici  fide ; Primd,  morali,  quae  vir- 
tus  est  fidelitatis  ; Secundo,  Christiana, 
qua  et  ipse  plene  instructus  erat,  et 
etiam  alios  instruebat  et  generosissime 
adversus  Judaeos  propugnabat ; Tertio , 
fide  miraculorum  id  est,  fide  ac  fidu- 


cia  in  Deum  adeo  excellent^  ut  etiam 
miracula  patraret.” — Tirinus. 

2 Nicolas  is  said  by  some  to  have 
founded  the  impure  and  heretical  sect 
of  the  Nicolaitans-.  Others,  however, 
allege  that  they  merely  appealed  to  his 
actions  in  support  of  their  heresy ; 
whilst  others  deny  altogether  the  charge 
of  impurity  and  heresy  of  which  he  has 
been  accused.  See,  on  the  one  band,  S. 
Irenaeus,  i.  27,  S.  Hippolytus  (Philoso- 
pheumena,  p.  259),  Tertullian,  S.  Hil- 
ary, and  S.  Jerome.  The  charges  against 
him,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been  denied 
by  Clemens  Alex.  Strom,  iii.  See 
Tillemont,  Memoirs  JEcclesiastique,  vol. 
ii.  sub  nomine. 
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to  convert  those  without,  and  to  convince  the  gainsayer, 
they  were  to  be  learned  in  the  Scripture,  full  of  wisdom. 

(7)  Those  who  were  chosen,  were  elected,  not  to  a post 
of  honour,  not  to  pre-eminence  in  station,  but  to  labour  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  and  for  the  extension  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ; they  were  to  be  appointed  over  this  business , to 
administer  the  alms  of  the  faithful,  and  so  to  repress  the 
murmurs  which  had  arisen. 


(6)  Whom,  they  set  before  the  apostles : and  when 
they  had  prayed , they  laid  their  hands  on  them. 

The  laying  on  of  hands  was  a significant  act  borrowed 
from  the  old  law.  When  the  priest  laid  his  hands  on  the 
head  of  the  sacrifice  he  signified  thereby  that  it  was  set 
apart  and  consecrated  to  God's  service;1  so,  when  the 
Apostles  laid  their  hands  on  the  heads  of  these  seven  they 
signified  the  same  to  the  assembled  multitude.  But  the 
laying  on  of  hands  was  more  than  this.  It  was  the  means 
by  which  grace  for  their  office  was  conferred  upon  the 
seven.  It  was  God's  hand  which  was  really  laid  upon  them. 
The  Apostles  prayed,  and  then  put  forth  their  hands  upon 
the  seven.  The  hands  of  man  were  laid  upon  the  newly- 
appointed  ministers,  but  the  whole  work  was  of  God.2  His 
hand  it  is  which  in  reality  touches  the  heads  of  those  who 
are  duly  ordained  to  the  ministry  of  the  Church. 

The  immediate  work  to  which  the  seven  were  called  was 
the  giving  assistance  to  the  Apostles  in  the  distribution  of 
the  alms  of  the  Church,  but  with  this  they  were  called  to 
higher  and  to  more  sacred  duties ; and  hence  we  immedi- 
ately after  find  Stephen  preaching  before  the  people,  and 
Philip  going  down  to  Samaria  to  evangelize  the  people  of 
that  country.3 


(7)  And  the  word  of  God  increased ; andthenum- 


1 See  Hooker  on  the  Laws  of  Eccle- 
siastical Polity,  book  v.  cap.  66  : “ Im- 
positio  manuum  iis  temporibus  apud 
Judaeos  in  usu  fuit,  et  usurpata  esse  ab 
iis  videtur  ad  exemplnm  illius,  quod 
Moses,  Deo  jubente,  Josuae  manus  suas 
imposuerit,  eumque  hoc  symbolo  coram 
Israelitis  omnibus  palam  in  gra vis- 
si  mo  munere  regiminis  et  judicii  con- 
firmaverit.  Num.  xxvii.  28.  Hunc 
morem  secuti  Apostoli  Presbyteris  et 

Diaconis  manus  imposuerunt,  quo  ritu, 

tanquam  externo  symbolo  designata  est 


turn  collatio  potestatis  actu  exercendae, 
turn  aptitudo , quae  ad  exercitium  illius 
numeris  requirebatur.” — Rosenmiiller. 

2 “ rj  xe'ip  eTTiKtirai  rov  avdpog’  to 
de  ttolv  6 Qtog  tpyaZtrat.” — Theophy- 
lact. 

3 “ toriv  tiVfilv,  on  ovre  tojv  A ta- 
Koviov,  ovre  Tu>v  TrpeofivTtpwv  i]  Sta- 
Kovia  avTti'  ovSs7ru)  yap  ovdeig  sitktko- 
7rog  r/v,  aXX’  ol  a7r6oroXoi  povov  oOev 
ovre  Aiaicovojv,  ovre  Trptofivrkptov 
olpai  to  ovopa  tlvai  drjXov  ical  <pavt- 
poj'.” — Theophylact. 
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her  of  the  disciples  multiplied  in  Jerusalem  greatly ; 
and  a great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to 
the  faith . 

Now,  when  the  Apostles  were  freed  from  the  task  of 
ministering  to  the  temporal  wants  of  the  people,  and  were 
able  to  apply  themselves  wholly  to 'prayer  and  to  the  ministry 
of  the  word , we  read  that  the  word  of  God  increased , notwith- 
standing the  persecution  of  the  disciples  of  Christ.  Thus  when 
the  ministers  of  God  apply  themselves  to  their  sacred  duties 
does  God  give  the  increase  to  His  Church.  So  again  does 
the  true  Church  of  God  increase  amidst  persecution  more 
than  it  does  under  ease  and  in  times  of  outward  prosperity. 
Members  there  may,  indeed,  be  added  at  such  times,  but  it 
can  hardly  be  said  that  the  word  increases  under  the  sun- 
shine of  worldly  prosperity.  Now,  however,  in  the  city  wher£ 
Christ  had  been  so  lately  crucified,  where  the  Apostles  had 
been  imprisoned  and  beaten,  the  Church  increased , not  only 
with  inward  faith,  but  also  outwardly  in  members  so  as  to 
require  additional  ministers  to  aid  the  Apostles  in  their 
oversight  of  the  Church.  It  was  now  as  of  old,  when  the 
Egyptians  persecuted  the  people  of  God,  then  did  the 
Israelites  so  greatly  increase  as  to  alarm  their  persecutors. 
When  the  high  priests  and  Pharisees,  and  the  people  of 
Jerusalem,  were  persecuting  the  converts  to  Christianity, 
the  word  was  growing  (6  Aoyos  rjv^ave)  in  strength,  and  en- 
rolling its  adversaries  among  the  ranks  of  those  who  were 
obedient  to  the  faith.1  The  word  increased , then,  has  a two- 
fold‘meaning  here. 

(1)  It  tells  ns  that  increasing  numbers  of  believers  were  at 
that  time  gathered  into  the  Church,  and  became  obedient 
to  the  faith  in  Christ. 

(2)  It  denotes  the  increase  of  the  virtues  of  faith  and  pa- 
tience in  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  and  their 
obedience  to  the  purifying  influence  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

The  word  of  God  increased.  The  seed  sown  by  the  hand  of 
the  great  Sower  now  expanded  and  germinated  in  the  hearts 
of  men.2  We  are  not  told  that  the  Apostles  by  the  power 


1 “ ry  iriaru,  the  faith , faith  sys- 
tem, i.e.  the  gospel ; comp.  Rom.  i.  5 ; 
Gal.  i.  23,  etc.” — Haclcett. 

2 “ Verb  urn  Dei  prsedicatum  et  in 
corde  hominis  receptum,  efficitur  initio 
mortuum  dumveterem  hominem  occidit, 
rationem  humiliat  per  fidem,  sacrificat 
corpus  abstinentiaet  continents:  postea 
intus  homo  novus  quasi  adhuc  sub  terra 


latens  proponit  bona  operari : tandem 
existit,  proditque  per  fructum  boni  ope- 
ris  foras,  ac  se  ad  aliorum  exemplum 
spectandum  prsebet.  Et  hoc  quidem 
totum  incrementum  spirituale,  sive 
generatio  fit  mirabili  quodam  modo, 
quem  prsedicator  qui  seminat,  et  is 
ipse,  in  quo  semen  jactum  est,  ignorat.” 
— Lorinus. 
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of  their  preaching  increased  the  number  of  the  converts  to 
the  faith.  We  are  not  told  that  men  and  women,  wearied 
by  the  burden  of  their  sin  and  by  the  powerlessness  of  the 
various  creeds  which  they  professed,  now  came  into  the 
Church  and  thus  increased  it  numerically.  It  is  rather  the 
essential  power  of  the  word  itself  which  is  here  indicated.  It 
increased  by  its  own  inherent  power,  for  so  is  the  kingdom 
of  God,  as  if  a man  should  cast  seed  into  the  ground;  and 
should  sleep,  and  rise  night  and  day,  and  the  seed  should 
spring  and  grow  up,  lie  knoweth  not  how.  For  the  earth 
bring eth  forth  fruit  of  herself;  first  the  blade,  then  the  ear, 
after  that  the  full  corn  in  the  ear. 

And  a great  company  of  the  priests  were  obedient  to  the 
faith.1  This  is  at  once  a proof  of  the  power  of  the  word, 
and  of  the  mightiness  of  the  operation  of  Divine  grace : a tes- 
timony to  the  efficacy  of  the  prayer  of  Christ  upon  the  cross. 
Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do.  In  this 
fact  we  have  a visible  and  memorable  token  of  the  mercy  of 
God  : even  those  who  had  been  active  in  stirring  up  the 
people  to  demand  the  death  of  Christ,  and  had  urged  them 
to  ask  for  the  release  of  Barabbas  and  for  the  crucifixion  of 
the  Messiah ; even  those  who  had  reviled  Him  as  He  hung 
upon  the  cross  with  the  taunt.  He  saved  others , Himself  He 
cannot  save,  now  unconsciously  proved  the  truth  of  their 
own  mocking  words  He  saved  others , He  who  hung  in 
patience  on  the  cross  and  refused  to  come  down  was  yet  the 
Saviour  of  a great  company  of  the  priests.  In  this  has  He 
left  us  a lesson  of  the  long-suffering  of  God,  and  by  His 
example  He  is  still  calling  upon  us  not  to  be  impatient  nor 
to  despair  of  the  salvation  of  any  sinner,  however  hardened 
in  unbelief,  and  however  bold  in  present  opposition  to  the 
cause  of  Christ. 


(8)  And  Stephen,  full  of  faith  [or  grace]  2 and 
power,  did  great  wonders  and  miracles  among  the 
people . 


1 “Mirum  Visum  est  his  interpretibus 
[i.  e.  Casaubono , Bezce,  et  Valckenario ] 
tot  sacerdotes  Christo  nomen  dedisse. 
Sed  locus  sanus  est.  Non  enim  incre- 
dibile  est,  ut  probe  notarunt  Lud.  de 
Dieu  et  Klosius  in  Examine  Emendatt. 
Valckenarii  in  N.  T.  p.  48.  Magnum 
sacerdotum  numerum  religionem  Chris- 
tianam  admisisse,  cum  Esra  ii.  36 — 39, 
quater  mille,  ducentos  et  octoginta  no- 
vem  ex  captivitate  reduces  recenseat, 
qui  numerus  multum  haud  dubie  proce- 


dente  tempore  auctus  sit.” — Kuinoel. 

2 The  text  recept.  has  7rt'or£wc,  hut 
X&piTog  is  the  generally  received  read- 
ing. It  is  adopted  by  Griesbach,  Tisch- 
endorf,  Alford,  Wordsworth,  and 
others.  xaPlT0£  is  the  reading  in  A. 
B.D.  k.  a large  number  of  cursive 
MSS.  in  the  Syr.  Erp.  Copt.  Arm. 
Vulg.  versions.  In  church  hymns, 
Bas.  Didym.  Nyss.  Proclus.  Asterius. 
Chrys.  Aug.  (Ecumenius  reads  xapirog 
Qtoi),  JEth.  ^djOirog  k ai  nicrTtwg. 
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He  was  before  described  as  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  now  power  is  added.  It  was  not  until  be  bad  received 
tbe  grace  of  ordination  to  stbe  ministry  that  we  read  of  bis 
having  power , and  that  be  did  great  wonders  and  miracles . 
With  this  ordination  was  given  a fresh  access  of  grace  for 
tbe  work  of  tbe  ministry,  and  for  tbe  fulfilment  of  bis  office 
among  the  people.1 

He  was  full  of  grace  in  bis  own  soul,  and  endued  with 
'power  in  preaching  and  in  doing  miracles,  so  that  tbe  grace 
within  him  was  seen  and  acknowledged  by  others.  He  was 
full  of  grace  to  live  holily,  and  of  power  to  endure  tbe  perse- 
cution of  which  be  was  to  be  the  first  victim,  as  well  as  to 
do  great  wonders  which  attested  tbe  truth  of  bis  claim  to 
preach  to  tbe  people.  He  also  wrought  miracles  by  which 
he  brought  comfort  to  the  sick  and  distressed  to  whom  he 
ministered,  and  doubtless  at  the  same  time  wrought  com 
viction  in  the  hearts  of  many  before  whom  they  were  done.2 

(9)  Then  there  arose  certain  of  the  synagogue, 
which  is  called 3 the  synagogue  of  the  Libertines,  and 
Cyrenians,  and  Alexandrians,  and  of  them  of  Cilicia 
and  of  Asia,  disputing  with  Stephen. 

A great  company  even  of  the  priests  had  become  obedient 
to  the  faith,  as  well  as  large  multitudes  of  the  people,  and 
now  St.  Luke  relates  the  outbreak  of  the  persecution  which 
followed.  Thus  closely  are  these  two  united.  Thus  is  the 
glory  of  the  Church  always  united  with  the  cross  and  with 
sufferings  for  Chris  Vs  sake. 

It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  from  the  words  of  this 
verse  to  understand  that  there  was  more  than  one  synagogue 
used  by  these  five  different  bodies,  and  some  so  explain 
this  passage.  Others,  however,  suppose  that  two  syna- 
gogues are  meant,  that  of  the  Libertines,  Cyrenians,  Alex- 
andrians, who  had  one  in  common,  and  another  for  the  use 


1 “ Stephanus  plenus  fide  et  Spiritu 
Sancto  ante  ordinationem  suam  in  dia- 
conum  dicebatur  nunc  plenus  gratia  et 
fortitudine  ordinatus  et  electus  nomi- 
natur.  Nec  immerito  Stephanus  qui 
interpretatur  corona  vel  coronatus,  vo- 
catus  est,  qui  primus  post  Christum 
coronandus  erat  martyrio,  quern  etiam 
Lucas  fortitudine  illustrat,  nimirum  qui 
constanter  sustinuit  usque  ad  mortem.” 
— Gangceus. 

2 “ TJn  seul  ministre  plein  de  grace 


et  d’onction  et  anime  de  l’esprit  de  son 
ministere,  fait  plus  que  cent  autres  dans 
l’eglise.  Eemplissez-la,  seigneur,  de 
ces  sortes  de  ministres  ; pleins  de  grace 
et  de  force ; de  grace  pour  toucher 
le  cceur  de  vos  elus,  de  force  pour  ne 
pas  craindre  vos  ennemis.” — Quesnel. 

3  rrjg  Xeyofitvrjg — the  so  called.  St. 
Luke  inserts  this  word  in  order  to  re- 
concile the  ear  as  it  were  to  this  almost 
unheard  of  designation.” — ILacJcett. 
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of  people  from  Cilicia  and  Asia.  The  Rabbins  say  there 
were  four  hundred  and  eighty  synagogues  in  Jerusalem, 
and  as  the  Jews  dwelling  in  Rome,  Cyrene,  Alexandria, 
and  Cilicia  were  numerous,  and  great  numbers  from  all 
these  places  came  up  to  the  greater  feasts  of  the  temple,  it  is 
not  likely  that  they  possessed  only  one  synagogue,  nor  even 
two,  in  common.  What  is  most  probably  meant  by  these 
words  is  this,  that  certain  from  the  five  synagogues  arose  up 
and  disputed  with  Stephen. 

By  the  Libertines  are  meant  the  Liber tini  or  Jewish 
captives  who  had  been  manumitted  at  Rome,  and  dwelt  on 
the  trans-Tiburtine  portion  of  the  city.1  These  had  many  of 
them  been  carried  into  Italy  by  Pompey  the  Great,  and  had 
been  liberated  by  him,  but  had  been  banished  by  Tiberius. 
How  numerous  these  libertini  were  we  may  gather  from 
the  fact  that  four  thousand  of  them  were  exiled  at  one 
time  to  the  island  of  Sardinia.2  In  Cyrene  the  number  of 
the  Jews  was  so  great  that  Strabo  says  they  had  gotten 
into  all  cities,  and  that  one-fourth  of  all  the  people  there 
were  Jews.  Reference  to  Cyrene  occurs  frequently  in  the 
writings  of  St.  Luke.  He  notes  that  it  was  a Cyrenian  who 
bore  the  cross  after  Christ,  and  that  Jews  from  the  parts  of 
Libya  about  Cyrene  were  at  Jerusalem,  and  witnesses  of  the 
outpouring  of  the  miraculous  gift  before  the  disciples  at  the 
day  of  Pentecost.  He  relates  that  men  of . . . Cyrene  came 
to  Antioch  and  preached  the  Lord  Jesus , and  notes  of  Lucius 
of  Cyrene  that  he  was  one  of  the  prophets  and  teachers  who 
was  at  Antioch.  In  Alexandria  the  Jews  were  so  numerous 
as  to  possess  a large  district  of  that  city,  and  by  an  edict  of 
Claudius  their  right  to  elect  and  be  governed  by  an  Efch- 


1 “ Horum  Philo  mentionem  facit  in 
Legat.  ad  Cai.  p.  1014.  c.  7 ru>g  ovv  aire- 
di)£ETO  rrjv  nspav  tov  Tifiepeojg  7 rora- 
pov  pEyaXrjv  rrjg  Pojprjg  airoToprjv 
r)v  ovk  ryyvoti  KaTExoptvrjv  ical  oiicov- 
pkvrfv  7rpbg’lovdaitJv’  poipaioi  be  f/aav 
oi  TrXeiovg  d7rcXfw0«pw0«vrte.  Ai’%- 
paXufTOi  yap  axOtVTsg  eig  ’IraXLav 
vtto  tCjv  KrrjaapEVhJV  rjXevQepibOrjaav 
ovS'ev  t&v  TraTp’aov  Trapaxapa^ai  f3i- 
aaQkvTtg.  Quomodo  enim  Augustus 
passus  fuisset  trans  Tiberim  bonam 
urbis  partem  habitari  et  teneri  a Judseis 
quod  non  ignorabat,  quorum  plerique 
erant  libertini:  quippe  qui  belli  jure 
in  potestatem  redacti,  ab  heris  suis 
manumissi  fuerant,  nec  quidquam  patri- 
orum  rituum  mutare  coacti.  ” — Loesner. 

2 “Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  85  (a.d.  19), 


relates,  Actum  et  de  sacris  JEgyptiis 
Judaicisque  pellendis : factum que  Pa- 
trum  consultum  ut  quatuor  millia  lib- 
ertini generis,  ea  superstitione  infecta, 
queis  idonea  setas  in  insulam  Sardi- 
niam  veherentur  . . . cseteri  cederent 
Italia,  nisi  certam  ante  diem  profanos 
ritus  exuissent.  In  this  Josephus 
agrees,  Ant.  xviii.  3,  § 5,  relating  a 
story  as  one  of  its  causes  in  which  Ida, 
a freed  woman,  was  the  agent  of  the 
mischief.  Here,  then,  we  have  abund- 
ant reason  for  numbers  of  these  Jews, 
libertini  generis , having  come  to  Jeru- 
salem, being  among  the  cceteri  who 
were  ordered  to  quit  Italy : and  what 
place  so  likely  a refuge  for  Jews  as 
Jerusalem?”  — Alford.  See  also 
Suetonius  in  Tib.  c.  36. 
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narcli  of  their  own  was  recognized.  As  to  Cilicia,  the  Joseph. 

country  of  St.  Paul,  we  know  that  there  were  large  num- 

bers  of  Jews  settled  in  it,  and  that  the  freedom  of  the  city  \ 5 xlx-6»§ 

had  been  given  to  many  of  them.  Again,  by  Asia  is  meant 

the  district  of  Proconsular  Asia,  of  which  Ephesus  was  Wordsworth. 

the  capital. 

No  sooner  did  Stephen  great  wonders  and  miracles  than 
certain  of  these  various  synagogues 1 arose  and  captiously 
disputed  with  him.  Thus  constantly  do  we  find  that  the 
witness  from  on  high,  and  the  signs  of  Divine  power,  pro- 
voke the  enemies  of  God  and  Christ.  When  our  blessed  Lord 
wrought  miracles  among  them,  because  of  those  very  miracles 
the  Jews  crucified  Him.  It  was  when  He  had  shown  His 
power  in  raising  Lazarus  from  the  dead,  from  that  day  forth 
they  took  counsel  together  to  put  Him  to  death.  When  Peter  John  xi.  53. 
and  John  raised  up  and  healed  the  lame  man  they  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  so  now,  as  soon  as  Stephen  had 
shown  great  wonders  and  miracles,  which  should  have  been 
accepted  as  signs  of  the  Divine  approbation,  then  we  read 
of  those  who  first  disputed,  with  him,  and  at  length  urged 
on  the  people  to  stone  him  to  death. 


(10)  And  they  were  not  able  to  resist  the  wisdom 
and  the  spirit 2 by  which  he  spake. 


Exod.  iv.  12. 
Is.  liv.  17. 
Luke  xxi.  15. 
Acts  v.  30. 


Wisdom  may  be  easily  resisted  by  man,  but  not  when  Mariana, 
accompanied  by  the  Spirit. 

They  were  not  able  to  resist — St.  Luke  does  not  say  that 
they  yielded  to,  nor  that  they  desired  to  accept,  the  teach- 
ing of  St.  Stephen,  but  that  they  were  not  able  to  resist.3 
The  desire  to  refute  his  arguments  was  strong  within  them, 
the  wish  to  oppose  him  was  still  in  their  mind,  but  they 
had  not  the  power — they  were  not  able.  A proof  of  the  Pet.  Damian, 
power  that  was  with  him  animating  his  words. 


1  u De  Synagoga — Triplicem  usum 
lisec  vox  habet  in  Scriptura,  pro  tota 

Judseoram  republica  [Num.  iv.  34, 
xvi.  2,  xxvii.  20,  xxxi.  13;  Ex.  xxxiv. 
31]  : pro  quocumque  sive  bonorum, 
give  malorum  csetu,  immo  et  Satan® 

[Ps.  lxxxvi.  14  ; Ecclus.  iii.  30,  Vulg. ; 
ib.xxi.  9 ; Apoc.  ii.  9,  iii.  9] : pro  loco  in 
quern  multitudo  Judseorum  conveniebat 
ad  aliqua  exercitia  spiritualia  [Luc. 
vii.  5] : ut  ad  prsedicationem  verbi 
et  legis  explicationem  diebus  sab- 
batorum  [Luc.  iv.  15,  xiii.  10 ; Joan, 
xviii.  20 ; Act.  xiii.  5,  xv.  21] ; et 
ad  orationem  et  laudem  Dei  [Matt.  vi. 


2;  Juditb  vi.  22];  et  ad  correctionem 
publicam  peccatorum  in  lege  [Matt.  x. 
17,  xxiii.  34;  Marc.  xiii.  9;  Act.  xxii. 
19,  xx vi.  11].” — Lorinus. 

2 “The  wisdom  and  spirit  of  Stephen, 
that  is,  the  wisdom  of  the  Spirit  in 
Stephen.”  — Bp.  Andrew’s  second 
Whitsunday  Sermon  (vol.  iii.  p.  134, 
Ang.  Cath.  lib.  edit.). 

3 “ Non  poterant,  volebant  quidem 
et  conabantur,  resistere  non  tamen  ac- 
quiescebant,  quia  non  recipit  stultus 
verba  prudent-urn  [Prov.  xviii.  2] ; 
sapientice  scripturarum,  loquebatur  cum 
Dei  fiducia  et  sine  timore.” — Gorranus. 
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Hugo  de  S. 

Charo. 

Lorinus. 


Luke  xxi.  15. 
Matt.  x.  20. 

1 Kings  xxi. 
10, 13. 

Matt,  xxvi.59, 
60. 


Lorinus. 


Chrysostom. 


Exod.  xiv.  31. 

Stier. 

Lorinus. 


The  wisdom  in  sacred  things — his  knowledge  and  skill  in 
the  application  of  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who 
spake  by  his  mouth.  In  this  was  the  promise  of  Christ  to 
His  disciples  fulfilled.  I will  give  you  a mouth  and  wisdom 
which  all  your  adversaries  shall  not  be  able  to  gainsay  nor 
resist.  For  it  is  not  ye  that  sjpeak,  but  the  Spirit  of  your 
Father  which  speaketh  in  you } 

(11)  Then  they  suborned 2 men , which  said , We  have 
heard  him  speak  blasphemous  words  against  Moses , 
and  against  God.  (1:2)  And  they  stirred  up  the 
people , and  the  elders , and  the  scribes,  and  came 
upon  him,  and  caught  him,  and  brought  him  to  the 
council. 

We  have  heard  him  speak  blasphemous  words.  In  Holy 
Scripture  blasphemy  is  either — 

(1)  To  speak  evil  of  that  which  is  good — to  impute  evil 
to  it,  or — 

(2)  To  vituperate,  to  use  abusive  words  of  God  or  of  the 
children  of  God,  as  when  Goliath  used  opprobrious  words  of 
David.3 

In  charging  Stephen  with  blasphemy  against  Moses  and 
against  the  Lord , they  seem  to  place  Moses  before  God,  as 
though  the  things  of  God  were  of  no  great  concern  to  them. 
It  is  now  Moses  whom  they  consider,  it  is  seldom  God. 
They  reverse  the  order  in  which  their  names  occur  in  the 
law,  when  the  people  feared  the  Lord,  and  believed  the  Lord 
and  His  servant  Moses.  The  Master  is  here  confounded 
with  the  servant,  or  rather  the  servant  is  preferred  to 
the  Master  Himself,  the  law  to  the  Giver  of  the  law,  for 
when  they  speak  of  Moses  they  mean  the  whole  ceremonial 
and  political  law  which  was  given  through  Moses. 

(13)  And  set  up  false  witnesses,  which  said,  This 
man  ceaseth  not  to  speak  blasphemous  words  against 
this  holy  place,  and  the  law  : 

The  witnesses  whom  they  suborned  were  false  witnesses , so 

1 “ Hsec  sunt  insignia  militum  8 “ Calumnia  est  falsum  testi- 

Christi,  fides,  gratia,  fortitudo  in  ad-  monium,  ut  describitur  in  lege,  seu 
versis  et  Spiritus  Sanctus  donorum  accusatio  mendax.  Differt  a blasphe- 
omnium  largior.” — Salmeron.  mia,  quia  haec  contra  Deum,  ilia  contra 

2 “ uweflaXov,  secretly  instructed , homines  est  et  est  gravissimum  pec- 
suborned.  It  was  concerted  between  catum  [Exod.  xxiii.  1;  Lev.  xix.  16; 
them  wbat  should  be  said,  and  to  what  Judse  8,  9 ; Matt.  xxvi.  59,  60].” — 
point  it  should  be  directed.” — Hackett.  Streso. 
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does  the  first  martyr  for  the  cause  of  Christ  resemble  his 
Divine  Lord  in  his  sufferings  for  His  sake.  And  not  only  Augustine, 
in  the  fact  that  he  was  accused  by  false  witnesses , but  also 
in  the  form  of  their  revilings  and  in  this  charge  of 
blasphemy  does  Stephen  resemble  his  Master.  They  also 
call  him  contemptuously.  This  man,  as  the  Jews  cried  at  Lorinus. 
the  trial  of  Christ,  Not  this  man.1 

These  men  were  false  ivitnesses  not  so  much  that  they  did 
not  truly  repeat  the  words  of  St.  Stephen,  as  that  they  put  a 
false  meaning  npon  them,  and  wilfully  misinterpreted  his 
words.  Christ  had  indeed  spoken  of  the  destruction  of  the 
city  over  which  He  had  wept,  but  He  had  spoken  of  it  as 
the  work  of  the  Romans,  who  would  not  leave  one  stone 
upon  another.  He  had  indeed  spoken  of  the  law  as  though  Gorranus. 
it  were  imperfect,  but  He  had  added  that  He  had  Himself 
come  not  to  destroy  the  law,  but  to  fulfil  it.  The  hlasphem - Matt.  v.  17. 
ous  words , however,  which  were  spoken  by  St.  Stephen 
against  the  law,  that  is,  against  the  interpretation  which 
the  priests  and  scribes  of  that  time  gave  to  the  law,  seems 
to  have  consisted  in  his  declaring  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of 
God,  whereas  the  Jews  supposed  that  the  Messiah  who 
should  come  and  restore  the  temporal  power  of  their  nation 
would  be  a man,  great  and  powerful  indeed,  but  still 
but  a man.  Against  this  holy  place  he  had  spoken  injuriously  corn,  a Lap. 
or  blasphemously,  by  saying  that  it  would  be  destroyed  ac- 
cording to  the  prediction  of  his  Divine  Master ; against  the 
law, by  saying  or  implying  that  its  ceremonial  part  and  its 
customs  would  be  changed.2  Here,  as  in  the  eleventh  verse,  Ganges, 
they  seem  to  have  reversed  the  order  in  which  the  holy  place 
and  the  law,  stood  one  to  another,  and  to  have  regarded  the  stier. 
place  more  than  the  law  given  by  God. 

He  ceaseth  not  to  speak.  In  these  words  his  enemies 
were  compelled  to  testify  to  the  single-heartedness  of  St. 

Stephen.  It  was  his  one,  his  sole  occupation  to  proclaim 
salvation  to  the  people  through  the  death  of  Christ,  and  to  Chrysostom, 
declare  the  whole  will  of  God. 

(14)  For  we  have  heard  him  say,  that  this  Jesus  ^n.ix.^e. 
of  Nazareth  shall  destroy  this  place,  and  shall  change 
the  customs  which  Moses  delivered  us. 

Shall  change.  Even  the  false  witnesses  do  not  accuse 

1 Homo  iste.  “ Contemptum  denotat  quodam  habitu  solitum  blasphemare. 
baec  loquendi  forma,  ut  notat  utraque  Oportet  verb  multoties  a Stephano 
glossa.” — Lorinus.  habitum  sermonem  de  religione,  vel. 

8 “ Non  cessat  loqui.  Exaggerate  privatim  vel  public  3 ut  hujusmodf 
est  qua  persuadere  volunt,  non  semel  testimonium  etiam  a falsis  testibus 
aut  iterum  sed  saepius  et  veluti  ex  deponi  potuerit.” — Lorinus. 
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him  of  saying  that  Christ  should  abolish  the  customs.  He 
came,  as  He  Himself  declared,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  fulfil 
the  whole  law,  and  to  change  the  shadow  into  the  substance. 

The  accusation  is  the  same  as  against  Christ  Himself, 
and  St.  Stephen  in  declaring  Christ’s  message,  and  citing 
His  words,  used  them  in  the  manner  in  which  his  Master 
had  before  used  them.  As  He  hung  on  the  cross  the  crowd 
that  passed  by  reviled  Him  with  the  same  accusation,  Thou 
that  destroyest  the  temple  and  buildest  it  in  three  days , save 
Thyself,  though  when  He  said.  Destroy  this  temple  and  in 
three  days  I will  raise  it  up  He  spake  of  the  temple  of  His 
body,  so  when  He  had  spoken  of  the  impending  ruin  which 
would  befall  the  city  He  predicted  its  fall,  but  did  not 
denounce  it. 


(15)  And  all  that  sat  in  the  council,  looking  sted- 
fastly  on  him,  saw  his  face  as  it  had  been  the  face  of 
an  angel. 

The  face  of  an  angel.  His  face  probably  lighted  up  with 
a Divine  radiance,1  and  beaming  with  beauty  and  glory  given 
him  from  heaven  in  attestation  of  his  innocency  of  the 
charge  brought  against  him,  and  as  a witness  to  the  holiness 
of  his  life.2  His  eloquence  was  also  from  the  same  source, 
and  he  spake  with  lips  touched  by  the  fire  of  the  Spirit. 
He  was  eloquent  as  an  angel  with  words  which  reached  the 
heart  as  though  spoken  by  a messenger  from  on  high.  In 
this  way  St.  Paul  speaks  of  the  effectual  eloquence  of  the 
minister  of  God  as  the  tongues  of  men  and  of  angels ,3 

This  glory  of  God  shining  in  the  face  of  man  is  thrice 
spoken  of  in  Holy  Scripture.  It  was  said  of  Moses  when 
returning  from  converse  with  God  in  the  mount,  that  the 
children  of  Israel  could  not  steadfastly  behold  the  face  of 


1 “Non  explicatur  quid  Deus  ap- 
parere  fecerit  in  facie  Stephani  ob  quod 
facies  ejus  apparebat  tanquam  facies 
angeli.” — Cajetan. 

2 “ This  is  not  spoken  of  his  natural 
favour,  but  rather  of  his  countenance 
for  the  present.  Guilty  persons’  faces 
are  wont  to  be  pale,  they  are  wont  to 
stammer  in  speaking,  and  show  other 
signs  of  trembling : Luke  shows  that 
there  was  no  such  thing  in  Stephen, 
but  rather  a certain  majesty  shined  in 
him.  See  1 Sam.  xxiv.  19;  2 Sam.  xiv. 
17.” — Leigh. 

3 “ This  expression  of  the  shining  of 


the  face  like  that  of  an  angel  seems  to 
have  been  proverbial  among  the  Jews ; 
for  so  Esther  speaks  to  Artaxerxes.  I 
saw  thee  as  an  angel  of  God  and  my  heart 
was  troubled,  irapaxOrj  r\  icapdia  yov 
cnro  tpo[3ov  rrjg  bo^rjg  aov,  from  fear 
of  tby  glory. — Esther,  pro  cap.  v. 
13  [see  in  LXX].  And  the  Chaldee 
Paraphrast  on  Cantic.  i.  4,  saith,  When 
Israel  made  the  calf,  their  visage  was 
black  as  that  of  an  ^Ethiopian,  but 
when  they  repented,  and  their  sin  was 
remitted,  the  splendour  of  the  glory  of 
their  countenance  was  like  that  of  an 
angel.” — Whitby. 


CHAPTER  THE  SIXTH 


Moses  for  the  glory  of  his  countenance.  It  was  spoken  of  2Cor,iii.  7. 
Him  who  was  a prophet  greater  than  Moses — our  blessed 
Lord — when  on  the  mount,  we  read  that  He  was  transfigured 
before  the  eyes  of  the  Apostles,  and  His  face  did  shine  as  Matt.xm.2. 
the  sun.  And  now  we  are  told  that  the  like  glory  shone 
in  the  face  of  St.  Stephen,  as  though  this  had  been  granted 
him  in  witness  of  his  being  a follower  of  Christ,  and  in  his 
vindication  from  the  charge  of  speaking  blasphemous  words 
against  Moses.  The  splendour  of  his  countenance  struck  Dion,  earth, 
his  enemies  with  amazement,  but  it  neither  removed  their 
malice  nor  abated  their  persecuting  zeal.1  As  with  Pharaoh, 
miracles  seemed  but  to  harden  their  hearts.  Dives  in  the 
parable  did  but  deceive  himself,  as  so  many  others,  when 
he  thought  that  if  one  from  the  dead  should  bear  the  mes- 
sage of  God  to  his  brethren  living  in  sin  they  would  repent. 

Here  the  declaration  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the 
dead  seemed  only  the  more  to  sharpen  the  anger  of  the  Baxter. 
Sanhedrim,  and  to  steel  their  hearts  against  mercy. 

This  radiation  of  splendour  from  the  face  of  St.  Stephen 
was — 

(1)  The  beaming  forth  of  that  confidence  which  he  had 
that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  One  who  cared  for  him,  and 
therefore  that  man  could  not  harm  him. 

(2)  It  was  a reflexion  and  anticipation  of  the  future  glory 
with  which  the  sufferings  of  this  present  life  are  not  worthy 

to  be  compared,  the  glorious  setting  of  an  earthly  life  Lange, 
made  more  glorious  with  the  light  of  eternity.2 

1 “ Ils  le  voyent  tous  semblable  a un  des  yeux  pour  les  connoitre  et  beaucoup 
ange ; et  tous  le  vont  bientot  traiter  qui  sont  prets  a les  lapider.” — Quesnel. 
comme  un  homme  possede  du  demon  2 Faciem  Angeli  prse  fulgore  ter- 
de  blaspheme.  MonDieu!  vous  donnez  ribili;  vel  pulcbritudine  candoris.  Et 
s.ouvent  des  anges  a votre  Eglise ; mais  vere  Angelus  erat,  id  est,  nuncius  volun- 
souvent  aussi  il  y en  a peu  qui  ayent  tatis  Dei.” — Hugo  de  8.  Charo . 


ACTS.  VOL.  I. 


0 


CHAPTER  VII. 


EMPEROR  OF  ROME,  TIBERIUS. 

PROCURATOR  OF  JUDAEA,  PONTIUS  PILATE. 

HIGH  PRIEST,  CAIAPHAS. 

The  speech  of  St.  Stephen  contained  in  this  chapter  is  one 
of  no  ordinary  difficulty.  The  obscurities  and  difficulties 
which  present  themselves  are,  however,  due  in  a great 
measure  to  the  impatience  of  the  reader,  and  are  not  inherent 
in  the  speech  itself.  As  might  be  fairly  expected,  it  has  its 
difficulties,  but  these  perhaps  in  every  instance  lie  on  the 
surface,  and  would  disappear  if  critics  and  apologists  would 
more  carefully  read  the  Old  Testament  Scriptures  which  St. 
Stephen  here  epitomizes.  The  speech  was  delivered  before 
the  Sanhedrim,  a company  of  men  versant  both  in  the  law 
and  in  the  traditions  of  the  fathers,  traditions  not  always 
preserved  in  the  canonical  Scriptures.1  We  should  therefore 
expect  to  find  that  allusions  to  facts  and  modes  of  interpret- 
ation recognized  and  accepted  by  the  Rabbins  are  not  so 
clear  to  us  as  they  must  have  been  to  the  Jew,  saturated 
with  that  lore  which  was  afterwards  collected  in  the  two 
Talmuds  of  Jerusalem  and  Babylon.  Then,  again,  the  fact 
that  the  speech  is  a brief  survey  of  the  whole  past  history  of 
the  nation  increases  these  difficulties  or  obscurities,  and  the 
object  which  St.  Stephen  keeps  in  view  not  being  so  much  the 
outer  history  as  the  drawing  out  the  spiritual  and  prophetic 
significance  of  the  events  of  history,  augments  in  no  small 
degree  the  difficulty  which  we  have  in  closely  following  the 
speaker  in  his  rapid  glance  over  the  past,  and  in  his  linking 
together  cause  and  effect  in  his  brief  survey  of  God's  dealings 
with  the  patriarchs  of  old.  We  shall,  however,  better 
understand  the  speech  if  we  remember — 

(1)  That  it  was  spoken  before  the  Sanhedrim,  and  that 

1 “ Fuere  procul  dubio  alia  eaque  setates  prodita  est  Nihil  ergo  est  cur 
quamplurima  ad  Israelitarurahistoriam  nos  solicitos  ea  habeant  quae,  etsi  non 
pertinentia  quorum  memoria  vel  aliis  in  vetere  Testamento,  in  hac  tamen 
monumentis  nunc  deperditis  vel  7 ra-  Stephani  oratione  leguntur.” — Fatri - 
TpoTTctpadoroiQ  usque  ad  seras  gentis  tins. 
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the  doctors  who  composed  this  assembly  held  and  taught 
that  God's  favour  was  at  least  in  a great  measure  limited 
and  restrained  to  particular  persons — the  Jewish  nation,  and 
that  He  manifested  Himself,  if  not  exclusively,  yet  in  a 
pre-eminent  degree,  in  a particular  place — the  temple  at 
Jerusalem. 

(2)  That  St.  Stephen  was  charged  with  blasphemy  or 
contempt  of  this  temple  and  of  the  law  confessedly  of 
Divine  institution  and  made  known  by  Moses,  and  also 
with  asserting  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  would  destroy  the 
Holy  Place,  and  set  aside  or  change  the  customs  which 
Moses  the  law-giver,  appointed  by  God  Himself,  had  de- 
livered to  their  fathers.1 

(3)  That  the  defen  ere  of  St.  Stephen  is  not  a mere  re- 
capitulation of  the  facts  of  the  Jewish  history,  and  an 
acknowledgment  on  his  part  that  he  held  all  these  as  so 
many  true  facts.  This  is  only  an  incidental  feature  of  his 
speech,  not  its  scope  and  end.  His  attention  in  this  defence 
is  not  centred  on  himself,  but  he  seizes  the  opportunity 
forced  upon  him  to  unfold  the  teachings  of  past  history  to 
the  Jewish  people,  and  to  show  that  the  rejection  of  Christ 
and  the  persecution  of  His  disciples  had  been  acted  over 
and  over  again  by  the  people  who  had  slain  the  prophets  of 
God,  and  persecuted  His  ministers.  It  is  a speech  not  in 
defence  of  himself,  but  in  vindication  of  his  teaching,  of 
which  we  have  no  record  save  in  the  distorted  accusation 
of  his  opponents. 

St.  Stephen  had  taught,  and  he  repeats  the  same  teach- 
ing here,  that  the  possession  of  the  law  given  by  God  on 
Sinai,  and  of  the  covenant  of  circumcision  made  with 
Abraham,  of  the  temple  and  of  the  land  of  promise,  were 
not  exclusive  titles  to  the  mercies  and  the  protection  of 
God.  That  these  were  not  of  avail  without  the  obedience 
of  the  heart.  That  God  required  not  sacrifice  unless  with 
it  was  contrition  for  sin  and  active  mercy,  love  towards  our 
fellow-men.  Although  he  acknowledges  God  to  be  the 


1 “ Accusatus  fuerat  tanquam  apos- 
tata,  qui  religionem  ac  cultum  Dei  ever- 
tere  tentaret.  Sedulo  igitur  inculcat 
se  Deum  ilium  retinere  quem  semper 
coluerunt  patres.  Ita  impiae  defectionis 
crimen  avertit,  hostes  autem  suos  nihil 
minus  quam  Legis  zelo  impelli  ostendit. 
Simulabant  enim  nihil  sibi  esse  proposi- 
tum  quam  Dei  gloriam  augere.  Hanc 
itaque  mendacem  jactantiam  illis  extor- 
quet.  Quoniam  autem  patres  semper 
in  ore  habebant  et  turgebant  gentes  sure 


gloria,  ostendit  etiam  Stephanus,  hinc 
nullam  ipsis  esse  superbiendi  causam, 
quin  potius  tot  ac  tanta  fuisse  patrurn 
vitia,  ut  eos  pudefieri  et  humiliari 
deceat.  Quantum  ad  preecipuum  causse 
statum  et  cardinem  attinet,  quia  de 
templo  et  ceremoniis  agebatur,  diserte 
commemorat  electos  a Deo  fuisse  eorum 
patres  in  populum  peculiarem,  prius- 
quam  staret  templum  et  natus  esset 
Moses.” — Calvin. 
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God  of  Abraham,  whose  son  he  himself  is,  yet  he  points  out 
that  God  appeared  unto  . . Abraham  before  the  covenant  of 
circumcision  had  been  given,  whilst  he  was  a stranger  to 
Canaan,  and  a dweller  in  a foreign  land ; that  He  watched 
over  and  was  with  Joseph  when,  rejected  by  his  brethren, 
he  dwelt  in  a strange  land ; that  His  providence  regarded 
the  patriarchs  of  the  nation  whilst  they  dwelt  in  Egypt,  and 
were  evil  entreated  by  Pharaoh  and  the  Egyptians,  and  that 
He  blessed  them  there,  though  they  dwelt  far  from  the 
Holy  Place.  He  then  passes  on  to  the  life  of  the  great 
lawgiver,  and  shows  that  Moses,  though  a fugitive  and 
rejected  by  his  brethren — a type  of  that  prophet  like  unto 
Moses,  who  came  unto  His  own , and  His  own  received  Him 
not — was  yet  chosen  by  God  to  be  the  deliverer  and  leader  of 
His  people.  He  shows  them  that  though  they  made  their 
boast  of  the  law , yet  no  sooner  had  they  received  the  law  by 
the  disposition  of  angels  than  they  broke  the  law  and  became 
idolaters,  and  worshipped  Moloch  and  Pemphan,  so  that 
whilst  prior  to  the  giving  of  the  law  of  which  they  boasted, 
and  without  it,  Abraham  was  drawn  from  the  midst  of 
idolatry  and  was  accepted  by  God,  they  with  the  law  in 
their  hands  provoked  God,  and  were  in  punishment  carried 
away  from  their  land — the  land  of  God — beyond  Babylon. 
He  tells  them  that  though  the  tabernacle  of  witness  in  the 
wilderness  had  been  fashioned  after  things  in  heaven  and  by 
command  of  God,  yet  this  was  only  for  a time,  and  in  place 
of  it  David  desired  to  build  a temple,  and  Solomon  was  per- 
mitted to  do  so,  and  that  even  this  could  not  be  the  place  of  rest 
to  Him  who  made  the  heavens  His  throne  and  earth  His 
footstool,  for  the  Most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with 
hands.  At  this  point  it  would  seem  St.  Stephen  was  in- 
terrupted, probably  by  the  outcries  of  the  people,  and  he 
turns  to  rebuke  those  who  resisted  the  words,  not  of  man, 
but  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  who  had  been  the  betrayers 
and  murderers  of  the  Just  One,  the  Messiah,  as  their  fathers 
had  slain  the  prophets  who  foretold  of  His  coming.1 

Here  the  fury  of  the  people  could  be  no  longer  restrained, 
and  refusing  any  longer  to  listen  to  his  words,  they  hur- 
ried him  to  death.  His  speech,  however,  did  not  fall  to 

1 “ On  l’accusait  de  dire  que  Jesus  servaient  encore;  quant  aux  traditions 
de  Nazareth  detruirait  le  temple,  et  Etienneput  les  combattre,  comme  l’avait 
changerait  les  traditions  qu’on  attri-  fait  Jesus  lui-meme  ; or,  ces  traditions 
buait  a Moise.  11  est  tres-possible,  en  etaientfollementrapporteesaMoisepar 
effet,  qu’  Etienne  eut  tenu  un  pareil  les  orthodoxes,  et  on  attribuait  une 
langage.  Un  Chretien  de  cette  epoque  valeur  egale  a celle  de  la  loi  ecrite. 
n’aurait  pas  eu  l’idee  de  parler  directe-  (Matth.  xv.  2 et  suiv. ; Marc  viii.  3 ; 
ment  contre  la  loi,  puisque  tous  l’ob-  Gal.  i.  14).” — Renan.  Les  Apotres. 
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the  ground,  it  sank  into  the  heart  of  one  of  his  persecutors, 
Saul  of  Tarsus,  and  bore  fruit  not  only  in  his  speedy  con- 
version, but  afterwards  in  the  speeches  which  he  made,  and 
the  Epistles  which  he  wrote  to  the  Churches  which  had  been 
gathered  together  by  him,  or  strengthened  by  his  teaching.1 
With  more  epigrammatic  force  than  truth  St.  Paul  has  been 
spoken  of  as  a “ Colossal  St.  Stephen/'’  since,  judging  from 
this  speech,  St.  Stephen  must  have  been  a man  of  rare 
intellectual  power.  His  influence  upon  St.  Paul  is  very 
marked,  and  much  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Pomans,  and  the 
whole  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  is  but  an  expansion  and 
comment  on  this  speech,  oftentimes  in  the  very  words  used 
by  the  first  martyr.2 * * * 6 

(1)  Then  said  the  high  priest,  Are  these  things  so  ? 

That  is,  is  it  true  which  these  witness  against  you  ? This 
mildness  of  the  high  priest  in  his  questioning  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  tone  of  the  high  priest's  examination  of 
our  blessed  Lord  when  He  was  accused  by  two  false  wit- 
nesses, and  the  same  charge  was  brought  against  Him, 
Answerest  Thou  nothing  ? What  is  it  which  these  witness 
against  thee  ? It  would  seem  as  though  the  fear  of  the 
people,  not  yet  prepared  to  persecute  the  members  of  the 
infant  Church,  or  it  may  be  the  glory  beaming  from  the 
face  of  St.  Stephen,  restrained  for  a while  the  wrath  of  the 
members  of  the  Sanhedrim. 


(2)  And  he  said , Men , brethren,  and  fathers , 
h earken ; The  God  of  glory  appeared  unto  our  father 
Abraham , when  he  was  in  Mesopotamia , before  he 
dwelt  in  Char  ran? 


1 “ St  Paul  often  falls  upon  the 

same  arguments  and  uses  the  same 

expressions  (not  very  common  ones), 

which  are  here  attributed  to  St,  Stephen. 
Thus  the  latter  says  at  ver.  48  of  this 
chapter,  oi>x  6 vipurrog  ev  xtlP07r0L*l~ 

Toig  vaolg  KctToiKtl;  St.  Paul  addresses 
the  Athenians  in  the  same  words,  6 Qeog 

6 Trouj/TCIQ  TOV  KOOjAOV  . . . OUK  (V 
XupoiroiriToiQ  vaolg  KaroiKtl  (Acts  xvii. 
24).  Again,  ver.  53,  iXa/3«re  tov 
vopov  tig  diarayag  ayyeXujv  : this  de- 
rives illustration  from  Galat.  iii.  19, 
o vopog  . . . Siaraytig  di  dyyeXiov : 
here  the  phrase  of  St.  Paul  may  have 
been  suggested  by  that  of  St.  Stephen, 
while  the  words  which  are  added  by 


the  Apostle,  ev  xtlPl  p-tairov,  coincide 
with  and  explain  ver.  38  of  this  chapter, 
pera  dyyeXov  . . . tccti  twv  Trarepiiiv 
t)pu>v.  Further,  this  reference  made  by 
St.  Stephen  (at  ver.  44)  to  Exod.  xxv. 
40,  concerning  the  tabernacle,  may  have 
suggested  to  the  Apostle  the  use  which 
he  makes  of  the  same  passage  at  Hebr. 
viii.  6.” — Humphrey. 

3 Compare  this  speech  with  the 
outlines  of  Jewish  History  given  in 
Neh.  ix.  6 — 38  ; in  the  Book  of  Judith, 
v.  5 — 19  ; and  by  St.  Paul  in  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews. 

3 “ Charan — Ita  etiam  Grmce  in- 
dcclinabiliter  xappar,  Syriac^ 
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Itom.  ix.  4. 


Men  brethren , or  simply  brethren.  There  is  often  this  re- 
dundancy in  Hebrew,  as  in  Genesis  xiii.  8,  where  we  read  in 
our  version  for  we  be  brethren , but  where  in  the  original  it  is, 
we  are  men  brethren.  Men  who  should  understand  God's 
word ; brethren  who  are  of  the  same  race  as  those  who  have 
been  called  to  inherit  the  promises  made  in  Christ,  the  seed  of 
Abraham ; fathers  who  should  be  instructed  in  the  whole  law 
of  God,  and  who  ought,  therefore,  to  be  had  in  respect  and  re- 
verence. There  is  a tone  of  conciliation  and  of  deference  in 
these  opening  words  which  remind  ns  strongly  of  St.  Paul. 

The  God  of  glory.  He  who  manifests  Himself  by  glory, 
as  He  did  when  the  glory  of  the  Lord , like  devouring  fire  on 
the  top  of  the  mount , revealed  His  presence  to  the  children 
of  Israel  gathered  around  Mount  Sinai,  appeared  to  Abraham. 
The  appearances  or  revelations  of  the  presence  of  God 
which  we  read  of  in  the  Old  Testament  are  either  to  the  ear 
or  to  the  eye  of  man.  In  both  these  ways,  as  when  the 
people  saw  the  thunderings  and  the  lightnings , and  the  noise 
of  the  trumpet , and  the  mountain  smoking , and  knew  that 
God  was  there,  and  spake  unto  all  the  assembly  in  the  mount 
out  of  the  midst  of  the  fire,  of  the  cloud , and  of  the  thick  dark- 
ness, ivith  a great  voice,  or  by  the  voice  alone,  as  Moses, 
when  he  had  gone  into  the  tabernacle  of  the  congregation  . . 
heard  the  voice  of  one  speaking  unto  him  from  off  the  mercy - 
seat,  or  when  from  amid  the  darkness  of  the  temple  He 
called  to  Samuel.  Here  we  are  not  told  how  He  appeared , 
whether  by  angels  or  by  some  other  token  of  glory} 

God  is  spoken  of  as  the  God  of  glory — 

(1)  As  He  whose  glory  led  the  children  of  Israel  through 
the  desert ; as  He  whose  glory  was  in  the  tabernacle  in  the 
wilderness,  and  filled  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  It  was  the 
boast  of  the  Jews  that  to  them  belonged  the  adoption,  and 
the  glory,  and  the  covenant,  and  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  the 
service  of  God,  and  the  promises. 


choron,  ut  pronunciant  hi,  qui  ut  holera 
Hebraeum,  Syriacum  carnets  pronun- 
ciant,  quamvis  alii  retinentes  pronun- 
ciationem  Hebraeam  Charan  ut  nos 
legant  et  scribitur  Hebraice  per  h 
cheth  fortem  aspirationem ; quae  cum 
omittitur,  sicut  persaepe  literae  istae 
gutturales  propter  difficultatem  pro- 
nunciation^ a Grsecis  et  Latinis  omitti 
consueverunt,  tunc  loco  Charan  legitur 
Aram  ; hoc  autem  non  est  nomen  civi- 
tatis  ut  putavit  Gagneius  sed  regionis 
Syriae ; civitas  autem  dicitur  Haran  et 
Charan,  et  geminata  litefa  r,  Charra 


et  secundum  formam  nominis  declinati 
in  numero  multitudinis,  Charrae.” — 
Lorinus. 

1 “ 6 6(oq  rrjg  tiotyg,  the  God  of  the 
glory  (rrjg,  because  it  was  a glory 
peculiar  to  Him)  = ’rush  in  the  Old 
Testament  or  among  the  later  Jews 
ns’wn,  i.e.  the  light  or  visible  splen- 
dour amid  which  Jehovah  revealed 
Himself,  the  symbol  therefore  of  His 
presence  (Mey.,  De  Wet.,  Blms.). 
Comp.  Exod.  xxv.  22,  xl.  34 ; Lev.  ix. 
6 ; Ezek.  i.  28,  iii.  23;  Ileb.  ix.  5 
etc.” — HacJcctt. 
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(2)  As  He  who  is  the  one  and  only  Source  of  all  true 
and  enduring  glory  to  man,  which  He  derives  neither  from 
man  whom  He  has  created,  nor  from  the  temple  which  Solo- 
mon long  after  built.  The  God  of  glory  who  made  His 
people  of  old  glorious,  and  will  hereafter  make  glorious  the 
whole  spiritual  Israel. 

Whereas,  then,  the  accusers  of  St.  Stephen  were  wont  to 
regard  the  glory  as  inherent  in  the  temple  and  in  the  land 
which  God  had  given  to  their  fathers,  he  passes  by  these 
and  attributes  all  glory  to  God  alone.  And  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  word  at  this  stage  of  his  summary  St.  Stephen 
shows  that  He  was  a God  of  glory  before  the  temple  itself 
was  created,  and  even  before  Abraham  was  called  from  the 
midst  of  idolatry,  so  that  God  had  His  elect  ones  before  the 
law  was  promulgated,  and  before  He  had  made  the  covenant 
with  Abraham  those  who  served  and  obeyed  Him  were  ac- 
ceptable to  Him.  On  this  St.  Paul,  using  the  same  illus- 
tration, dwells  in  his  Epistle  to  the  Eomans. 

And  this  God  of  glory  appeared,  he  says,  unto  our  father 
Abraham.  He  recurs  again  and  again  to  his  share  with 
them  in  the  promises  made  to  and  in  Abraham.  He  was 
one  with  them ; though  a disciple  of  Christ,  he  is  not  less  a 
Jew  and  a child  of  Abraham.  He  has  indeed  a greater 
claim  than  even  his  accusers  to  the  benefits  appertaining 
to  sonship  in  Abraham,  since  the  Patriarch  was  his  father 
by  nation  as  well  as  in  the  faith. 

And  this  appearance  of  which  He  speaks  was  when  Abra- 
ham io as  in  Mesopotamia  before  he  dwelt  in  Gharran.  He 
dwelt,  as  we  are  told,  in  Ur  of  the  Chaldees,1  and  when 


1 Ur  of  the  Chaldees  — In  the 
Hebrew  text  TJr-chasdim,  the  original 
residence  of  Terah  and  his  family — was 
long  supposed  to  be  represented  by  a 
town  still  known  by  that  name  among 
the  Jews — the  ancient  city  of  Edessa, 
now  Orfah,  or  Urfab,  situate  in  the 
north-western  portion  of  Mesopotamia, 
is  about  39°  North  lat.,  and  37°  East 
long.  It  is  some  confirmation  of  the 
claims  of  Orfah  that  the  Mahomme- 
dans  in  recognition  of  the  tradition 
that  Abraham  dwelt  here,  have  erected 
a mosque  in  memory  of  the  Patriarch, 
and  point  out  a place  where  they  say  he 
was  born.  A similar  tradition,  however, 
clings  to  many  other  places,  amongst 
these  to  Mugheir — Um-mugheir,  ‘ the 
bitumened,’  which  is  now  believed  to  be 
the  Ur  or  Hur  of  the  book  of  Genesis. 


This  is  a town  about  six  miles  from  the 
present  course  of  the  Euphrates,  op- 
posite the  point  where  the  Shat-el-Hie 
unites  with  that  river,  and  about  125 
from  the  sea,  on  which  it  is  believed  that 
it  once  stood  ; its  inland  position  being 
due  to  the  increase  of  land  along  this 
coast.  The  first-named  town  is  not 
situate  in  the  real  Chaldsea : the  low 
country  near  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  which 
the  best  and  earliest  Jewish  authorities 
agree  in  placing  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 
Mugheir , however,  is  in  Chaldaea 
proper.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of 
a powerful  monarch  whose  dominions 
extended  as  far  north  as  Niffer.  The 
name  of  this  monarch,  which  occurs  on 
the  bricks  at  Mugheir,  is  Urukh.  The 
correctness  of  this  reading,  however,  is 
very  doubtful.  (See  in  Trans,  of  Tibi. 
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called  from  that  country,  he  settled  with  his  father  and  his 
brother,  and  the  family  of  his  deceased  brother,  in  Harran, 
or  Charran.  This  place  was  long  supposed  to  be  Charras, 
famous  in  after-times  for  the  signal  defeat  of  the  Romans 
under  Marcus  Crassus  in  the  Parthian  War.1  This  identifi- 
cation of  Charras  with  Charran,  however,  has  never  seemed 
satisfactory  to  commentators,  since  it  is  hardly  in  the  way 
from  Ur  to  Canaan.  For  these  reasons  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Abraham  directed  his  steps  to  some  spot  in 
the  Syrian  Mesopotamia,  the  country  around  Damascus,  and 
here  recent  discovery  has  given  us  the  knowledge  of  a 
town  once,  judging  from  its  ruins,  of  considerable  import- 
ance, and  still  known  by  the  name  of  Hauran.  This  place 
is  on  the  high-road  from  Ur  to  Canaan,  and  on  the  borders 
of  the  land  afterwards  occupied  by  the  descendants  of 
Abraham.  If  this  be  the  Charran  or  Harran  where  Abra- 
ham dwelt,  and  where  after  his  departure  to  dwell  in 
Canaan  his  brother  Nahor's  family  continued  to  reside,  then 
this  passage  in  the  life  of  Abraham,  which  has  been  a per- 
plexing one  to  students,  is  at  once  made  clear.  His  steward 
Eliezer  is  spoken  of  as  one  born  in  his  house , and  is  yet  called 
Dliezer  of  Damascus.  It  is  hard  to  understand  how  this 
could  be  if  the  Harran  where  Abraham  dwelt  had  been 
in  the  tract  of  country  between  the  Tigris  and  the  Eu- 
phrates, but  these  passages  become  perfectly  intelligible  if 
Abraham  settled,  as  other  reasons  make  it  probable  that  he 
did,  either  in  the  Syrian  Mesopotamia,  the  tract  of  ground 
lying  between  the  two  rivers  Abana  and  Pharpar,  in  the 
territory  of  Damascus,  or  in  this  country  to  the  south  of 
Damascus,  which  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  Hauran.2 

When  he  was  in  Mesopotamia.  The  bearing  of  these  words 
on  the  argument  of  St.  Stephen  is  this.  Grod^s  grace  and 
mercy  is  in  no  way  limited  to  Judaea — He  appeared  to 
Abraham,  and  He  showed  His  favour  to  him  in  a land  which 
worshipped  Him  not,  in  a place  where  was  no  temple  to  the 


Archceol.  Soc.  yol.  i.  p.  34.)  Mug- 
heir  was  for  ages  regarded  as  a city  of 
special  sanctity,  and  the  dead  were 
brought  from  great  distances  to  be 
buried  here,  so  that  it  is  in  the  main 
a city  of  tombs.  The  ruins  of  a 
large  temple  dedicated  by  Urukh  to 
Hurhi , the  moon-god, — from  whom  the 
city  derives  its  name — still  remains  to 
attest  the  ancient  greatness  of  the 
city.  See  Rev.  Geo.  Rawlinson  in 
Smith’s  Dictionary.  In  his  Bampton 
Lectures  (p.  300)  Mr.  Rawlinson  speaks 


of  Mugheir  as  being  “ beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt”  Ur  of  Chaldea,  the 
ancient  capital  of  the  Chaldeans,  and 
the  place  from  whence  Abraham  was 
called. 

1 “ Assyrias  Latio  maculavit  san- 
guine Carras.” — Lucan , Fharsalia , lib. 
i.  105. 

“ when  Crassus  sadly  slaine 

With  Roman  bloud  did  Asian  Charan 
staine.” — May. 

2 “ See  on  Harran  or  Charran,  note 
A at  the  end  of  this  chanter. 
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one  God,  where  was  no  sacrifice,  which  was  not  the  pro- 
mised land,  so  that  His  revelation  at  the  first  and  His  care 
was  shown  in  other  lands  than  those  where  afterwards  the 
patriarchs,  Abraham,  and  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  inhabited,  and 
he  to  whom  He  appeared  was  not  a Jew,  but  a Chaldaean, 
so  that  the  gifts  and  mercies  of  God  are  not  confined  to 
the  country  of  Judasa,  nor  to  this  city  Jerusalem,  nor  even 
to  the  Jewish  race.  With  these  words  of  St.  Stephen  we  may 
compare  the  argument  used  by  St.  Paul— circumcision  is 
not  an  abiding  ordinance,  nor  does  it  limit  in  any  way  the 
mercies  of  God,  since  Abraham  was  called,  and  received  the 
promise  because  of  his  faith,  he  being  yet  uncircumcised. 

(3)  And  said  unto  him,  Get  thee  out  of  thy  country, 
and  from  thy  kindred,  and  come  into  the  land  which 
I shall  she  w thee. 

God’s  first  call  to  Abraham  was  when  he  was  in  Ur  of  the 
Chaldees.1  This  call  was  not  only  obeyed  by  Abraham,  but 
by  his  father  Terah  and  all  his  house,  so  that  it  would  seem 
that  Terah  acknowledged  the  Lord  as  Lot  his  grandson  also 
did.  For  some  reason  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted  they 
halted  for  a time  at  Harran,  and  so  long  as  Terah  lived  his 
whole  family  continued  to  dwell  there.  When,  however,  his 
father  died,  then  came  the  call  to  get  thee  . . from  thy  kindred , 
and  hence  whilst  these  lived  on  at  Haran  Abraham,  called 
by  God,  moved  into  the  land  which  his  children  afterwards 
possessed.  There  are,  then,  two  calls,  which,  however,  it 
is  equally  correct  to  consider  but  one,  since  the  object  of 
the  first  call  was  only  fulfilled  when,  in  obedience  to  the 
second  call,  Abraham  settled  in  Canaan.2  Indeed,  it  is  ex- 


1 In  an  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  it  is  said  “ no  less  than 
twelve  of  his  references  to  the  Mosaic 
history  differ  from  it  either  by  variation 
or  addition,”  and  the  writer  gives  ns 
the  first  two  of  these  variations  or  ad- 
ditions. “ (1)  The  call  of  Abraham  before 
the  migration  to  Haran  (vii.  2),  not,  as 
according  to  Gen.  xii.  ,1,  in  Haran. 
(2)  The  death  of  his  father  after  the 
call  (vii.  4),  not,  as  according  to  Gen. 
xi.  32,  before  it.”  St.  Stephen  has  here 
made  neither  the  slightest  variation 
from,  nor  the  least  addition  to,  the 
account  in  the  hook  of  Genesis.  He 
does  not  say  that  he  is  quoting  from 
Gen.  xii.  1,  or  that  he  only  knew  of  this 
passage.  In  Gen.  xv.  7 it  is  expressly 


said  that  God  brought  Abraham  out  of 
Ur  of  the  Chaldees , and  that  in  order  to 
give  him  the  land  of  Canaan,  and  such 
bringing  out  was  a call  to  him.  This 
obvious  explanation  is  suggested  by  the 
use  of  the  pluperfect  tense  in  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  Gen.  xii.  1.  God  had 
said  to  him  before,  Get  thee  out  of  thy 
country  and  from  thy  kindred:  and 
He  repeated  to  him  after  the  death  of 
Terah  the  same  command. 

* “ Videtur  Stephanus  sequi  perpe- 
tuam  Judyeorum  traditionem,  qui  bis 
Abrahamum  vocatum  esse  statuunt. 
Bereschit  It.  xxxix.  8,  ‘Babbi  Juda 
dixit  “b  “i*?  (i.e.  Lech  lech  non  Lech 
lecha ) Ahi,  ahi,  his  dictum  est : semel 
ex  Mesopotamia  et  semel  ex  Syria 
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pressly  stated  that  the  departure  from  Ur  was  in  order  to 
go  into  Canaan,  they  went  forth  . . from  Ur  of  the  Chaldees 
to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan ; and  they  came  to  Haran  and 
dwelt  there  ; then  when  Terah  his  father  was  dead,  and  not 
until  then,  we  read  of  the  command  to  Abraham  to  separate 
from  his  father’s  house.  It  may  be  that  his  faith  was 
strengthened  by  his  obedience  to  the  first  command  of  God, 
Get  thee  out  of  thy  country , and  that  when  this  was  so 
strengthened  he  received  and  could  obey  the  command  to 
the  greater  act  of  self-sacrifice,  Get  thee  from  thy  kindred 
and  from  thy  father ’s  house.  With  these  words  of  St. 
Stephen  we  may  compare  those  of  Achior  to  Holofernes. 
This  people  are  descended  of  the  Chaldceans : and  they 
sojourned  heretofore  in  Mesopotamia , because  they  would  not 
follow  the  God  of  their  fathers , which  were  in  the  land  of 
Chaldea.  For  they  left  the  way  of  their  ancestors , and  wor- 
shipped the  God  of  heaven , the  God  whom  they  knew  : so  they 
cast  them  out  from  the  face  of  their  gods , and  they  fled  into 
Mesopotamia,  and  sojourned  there  many  days.  Then  their  God 
commanded  them  to  depart  from  the  place  where  they  sojourned , 
and  to  go  into  the  land  of  Chanaan  where  they  dwelt. 

When  God  called  the  father  of  the  faithful  to  give  this 
example  of  obedience  to  His  commands,  he  at  the  same 
time  afforded  by  his  ready  obedience  an  example  to  us.  In 
those  words  God  calls  us  to  fly — 

(1)  From  the  riches  and  cares  of  earth — get  thee  out  of 
thy  country. 

(2)  From  our  kindred , so  long  as  they  serve  other  gods, 
and  entice  us  to  idolatry.  We  must  fly  from  the  conversa- 
tion and  fashion  of  that  world  which  is  kindred  to  us. 

(3)  From  ouv  father’s  house,  from  the  carnal  desires  of  our 
nature,  which  we  inherit  by  descent  from  earthly  fathers.1 

These  are  substantially  the  same  ties  which  prevented 
those  called  to  the  supper  of  the  Lord  in  the  parable  from 
obeying  His  call : the  piece  of  land,  earthly  possessions  • 


Nahoris.  Extat  etiam  Philonis  libel]  us 
de  migratione  Abraharai.  Talia  plura 
in  bac  Stephani  oratione  reperiuntur.” 
— Rosenmiiller. 

1 “ Abbas  Paphnutius  apud  Cassi- 
anum  (Coll.  iii.  1),  observat  renunci- 
ationis  genus  triplex  in  hac  vocatione 
primum,  quo  universis  bonis  temporali- 
bus  nuncium  remittimus  : alterum,  quo 
etiam  cupiditates  earum  rerum  exui- 
mus  : tertium  quo  mentem  animumque 
ab  omni  rerum  visibilium  studio  et  cogi- 
tation, ad  rerum  invisibilium  et  coeles- 


tium  contemplationem  et  amorem  tra- 
ducfrnus.  De  primo  dixit  Deus  ‘ Exi 
de  terra  tua , id  est,  de  facultatibus 
mundi  hujus  opibusque  terrenis.  De 
secundo  dixit  de  cognatione  tua , id  est, 
de  conversation  et  moribus,  vitiisque 
prioribus,  quoe  nobis  a nostra  nativitate 
cohaerentia  velut  affinitate  quadam  et 
consanguinitate  cognata  sunt.  Tertio 
dixit,  de  domo  patris  tui . id  est,  de  omni 
memoria  mundi  hujus,  rerumque  mun- 
danarum,  quae  perpetuo  nostrorum  ocu* 
lorum  occurrunt  obtutibus.” — Lorinus. 
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the  five  yoke  of  oxen,  the  sensual  affections ; the  wife,  the 
cares  and  softness  of  domestic  life.  It  is  evident  though 
Terah  obeyed  the  call  given  to  Abraham,  yet  idolatry  still 
clung  to  his  descendants,  and  it  may  be  for  this  reason  the 
command  was  given  to  Abraham,  Get  thee  from  thy  kindred. 

(4)  Then  came  he  out  of  the  land  of  the  Chaldceans , 
and  dwelt  in  Cliarran  : and  from  thence , when  his 
father  was  dead , he  removed  him  into  this  land , 
wherein  ye 1 noiv  dwell. 

We  have  here  the  first  of  the  difficulties,  as  they  are 
called,  in  St.  Stephen's  speech.  In  examining  it  let  us  bear 
in  mind  the  audience  before  whom  it  was  uttered,  men  versant 
in  all  the  minutias  of  the  letter  of  Holy  Scripture,  so  that  the 
difficulty  could  be  none  to  them,  otherwise  they  would  not 
have  allowed  it  to  pass  uncorrected.  The  difficulty  is  thus 
stated.  We  read  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  Terah  lived  seventy 
years , and  begat  Abram,  Nahor,  and  Haran.  And  the  days  of 
Terah  vjere  two  hundred  .and  five  years  : and  Terah  died  in 
Haran.  After  the  death  of  Terah  the  same  record  says  that 
Abram  departed,  that  is,  as  is  evident  from  the  history,  and 
as  St.  Stephen  states,  when  his  father  was  dead;  and  that 
Abram  was  seventy  and  five  years  old  when  he  departed  out  of 
Haran.  Now  the  seventy  years  before  Terah  begat  a child 
added  to  the  age  of  Abram  make  an  hundred  and  forty-five 
years,  and  yet  it  is  expressly  said,  the  days  of  Terah  were  two 
hundred  and  five  years.2  This  was  early  felt  to  be  a difficulty, 
and  accordingly  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch  gives  the  age  of 
Terah  as  an  hundred  and  forty-five.  This,  however,  seems 
to  be  an  alteration  made  on  account  of  this  very  difficulty. 
The  Hebrew  text  and  the  Septuagint  version,  together  with 
the  Targums  and  Josephus,  all  concur  in  making  the  age  of 
Terah  two  hundred  and  five  years.  Let  us  examine  the 
Old  Testament  and  discover  whether  the  difficulty  is  one  in 
the  text,  or  is  one  arising  out  of  our  own  hasty  conclusions. 
Now  when  we  read  that  Terah  lived  seventy  years , and  begat 
Abram,  Nahor , and  Haran,  this  cannot,  from  the  nature  of 
the  case,  mean  that  in  one  year  these  three  sons  were  born, 
any  more  than  when  we  read,  Noah  was  five  hundred  years 
old : and  Noah  begat  Shem,  Ham,  and  Japheth,  we  are  to 
understand  that  these  three  sons  were  born  at  the  same 


1 Vos.  “ Non  ego  quia  terram  et 
omnia  terrena  cum  apostolis  reliqui 
et  vicinus  morti  ad  ccelum  propero. 
Ita  glossa.” — Corn,  a Lapide. 

Ye.  As  a Hellenist  St.  Stephen  was 


probably  not  an  inhabitant  of  Canaan, 
and  hence  the  appropriateness  of  the 
pronoun  ye,  not  I. 

2 See  on  this  verse  IJghtfoot  in 
Horee  Hebraic®  et  Talmudic®. 


Gen.  xxxi.  19. 
30. 

Gen.  xi.  31  j 
xii.  4,  5. 


Gen.  xi.  26. 


Gen.  xii.  4. 
Gen.  xi.  S2. 


Gen.  v.  32. 
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1 Chron.  i.  4, 
8—16. 


Gen.  xlviii. 
13—20. 


Antiq.  i.  4,  § 

1 ; ib.  6,  § '4. 
Gen.  xxv.  9. 

1 Chron.  i.  28. 
Gen.  xx. 12. 


Gen.  xvii.  17. 


time.  It  simply  means  tliat  Terak's  first  son  was  born 
when  his  father  was  seventy  years  old. 

Which,  then,  of  these  three  sons  was  born  when  Terah 
was  seventy  years  old  ? which  was  the  eldest  son  of  Terah  ? 
It  is  impossible  that  it  could  have  been  Abram.  It  is  most 
probable  that  he  was  the  youngest  of  the  brothers.  It  is  the 
practice  of  Jewish  and  other  genealogists  to  name  the  mem- 
bers of  a family  in  the  order  of  their  importance  or  relation 
to  the  reason  for  their  being  named.1  Here  the  genealogy  is 
given  in  order  to  trace  the  relation  of  the  family  of  Israel 
up  to  Noah,  and  since  this  family  descended  from  Noah 
through  Abraham,  his  name  would  naturally  stand  first  in 
the  record,  just  as  the  name  of  Shem  stands  before  those  of 
Ham  and  Japheth  though  he  was  younger  than  Japlieth.  The 
Jews  were  descended  from  Shem,  not  from  Japheth,  and 
hence  he  is  named  first.  Ham  is  probably  named  second 
because  he  was  the  father  of  Canaan  and  of  the  people  whom 
the  Israelites  dispossessed.2  Josephus,  however,  though 
naming  Shem  first,  as  the  progenitor  of  his  race,  gives  the 
order  Shem,  and  Japheth,  and  Ham.  In  the  same  way  we 
read  of  Isaac  and  Ishmael , though  Ishmael  was  the  elder. 
We  know,  however,  that  Abram  was  younger  than  his  half- 
brother  Haran,  since  he  married  Sarai  his  daughter,3  and 
she  was  only  ten  years  younger  than  her  husband.  Her 
father,  then,  was  older  than  his  half-brother  Abram, 
and  judging  from  the  difference  of  age  between  Sarah  the 
daughter  of  Haran  and  Abraham,  it  is  likely  that  Haran 
was  sixty  or  seventy  years  older  than  his  younger  and  half- 
brother,  as  Shem  was  one  hundred  years  younger  than  his 
brother  Japheth;  and  if  so, — and  independent  of  all  at- 
tempts to  reconcile  St.  Stephen's  speech  with  the  original 
record  in  Genesis  this  is  the  most  probable  conclusion — 


1 “Non  defuit  causa  cur  Nachor,  et 
Aram  scriptura  meminerit.  Nachor  qui- 
dem  quia  de  ipsius  genere  fuit  Rebecca 
quae  nupsit  Isaac  et  Lia  et  Rachel ; 
unde  propagatum  genus  Israeliticum ; 
Aram  verd  quia  ex  illo  ortus  Loth,  de 
quo  postea  non  pauca ; et  Sara  quam 
duxit  Abraham,  alioqui  non  parum  ob- 
scuritatis  sacra  haberet  historia.” — 
Gasp.  Sanchez. 

2 So  long  as  Barnabas  and  Saul  were 
equal  in  the  work  of  the  ministry,  this 
is  the  order  of  their  names.  See  Acts  xi. 

30;  xii.  25;  xiii.  2;  xiv.  14;  xv.  12,  25; 
but  when  Saul  had  become  Paul,  and 
his  distinctive  mission  wiis  apparent, 
then  the  names  are  often  transposed, 


and  the  apostles  are  spoken  of  as  Paul 
andBarnabas.  Acts  xiii.  43,46,  50;  xv. 
2,  22,  35. 

3  At  Genesis  xi.  29.  The  Targum  of 
Palestine  reads,  “ Haran  the  father  of 
Milcha,  and  the  father  of  Iska,  w'ho  is 
Sara;”  and  Josephus  (Antiq.  Book  I. 
chap.  vii.  § 1)  says,  “Now  Abram, 
having  no  son  of  his  own,  adopted  Lot 
his  brother  Haran’s  son  and  his  wife 
Sarai’s  brother;  ” and  the  same  writer 
(Antiq.  Book  I.  chap.  xii.  § 1),  in  re- 
ference to  the  conduct  of  Abraham  at 
the  court  of  Abimelech  of  Gerar  (Gen. 
xx.  12),  represents  the  Patriarch  de- 
claring her  to  be  “his  brother’s 
daughter.” 
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tlien  there  can  be  no  difficulty  as  to  the  age  of  Terah.1 
The  numbers  given  are  seventy  as  the  age  of  Terah  at  the 
birth  of  his  eldest  son,  and  seventy-five  as  the  age  of  the 
younger  son  of  Terah’s  at  his  father’s  death,  and  assuming, 
as  is  probable,  that  Haran  was  sixty  years  older  than  his 
son-in-law  Abram,  we  have  here  the  whole  number,  two 
hundred  and  five,  the  age  of  Terah. 

Antecedent  to  any  question  as  to  these  words  we  should 
bave  expected  to  find  that  Abraham,  the  chosen  father  of 
the  children  of  God,  was  the  younger  and  not  the  elder  son 
of  Terah,  when  we  remember  that  this  choice  of  the  younger 
in  preference  to  the  elder  is  a common  feature  in  God’s 
dealings  with  man : Abel,  Isaac,  Jacob,  Levi,  Judah,  and 
David  were  all  youuger  sons,  and  for  this  reason  Ephraim 
was  preferred  by  Divine  direction  to  Manasseh.2 

(5)  And  he  gave  him  none  inheritance  in  it,  no, 
not  so  much  as  to  set  his  foot  on : yet  he  'promised 
that  he  vjould  give  it  to  him  for  a possession , and2,  to 
his  seed  after  him,  when  as  yet  he  had  no  child . 

How,  then,  it  has  been  asked,  could  he  have  obtained  the 
possession  of  a burial-place  and  yet  have  none  inheritance  in 
the  land  ? The  answer  to  this  is  very  simple  and  obvious. 
What  he  so  obtained  he  got  by  purchase,  and  not  by  in- 
heritance. Nor  is  it  clear  that  the  land  so  acquired  would 
be  for  more  than  a term  of  years,  probably  for  his  life,  or  so 
long  as  he  dwelt  in  the  land.  We  know  so  little  of  the 
tenure  by  which  laud  was  held  at  that  time  and  in  that 
country,  that  it  would  not  become  us  to  speak  with  any  cer- 
tainty. It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  the  member 
of  a family  or  tribe  had  the  power  of  disposing  in  perpetuity 


1 See  Biscoe  on  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles,  p.  545  (edition  1829). 

2 A minor  difficulty  has  been  created 
I believe  by  Bean  Alford  at  this  point, 
at  least  I have  not  met  with  it  elsewhere. 
Hiswords  are,  “ The  way  in  which  the 
difficulty  has  been  met  by  Wordsworth 
and  others,  viz.  that  we  have  no  right 
to  assume  that  Abram  was  born  when 
Terah  was  70,  hut  may  regard  him  as 
the  youngest  son,  would  leave  us  in 
this  unsatisfactory  position  : Terah  in 
the  course  of  nature  begets  his  son 
Abram  at  130  (205 — 75),  yet  this  very 
6on  Abram  regards  it  as  incredible  that 
he  himself  should  beget  a son  at  99 
(Gen.  xvii.  1, 17).”  This  is  a fair  speci- 


men of  the  way  in  which  difficulties 
are  created.  Abram  does  not  “regard 
it  as  incredible  that  he  himself  should 
beget  a son  at  99,”  but  that  one  who 
was  ninety -nine  years  old  should  have 
a son  born  to  him  by  a wife  who  was 
ninety ; and  his  incredulity  is  reproved 
not  by  affirming  that  he  should  beget 
a child  at  this  age,  which  was  too  com- 
mon an  occurrence  to  require  notice, 
but  that  Sarah  thy  wife  shall  bear  thee 
a son  indeed.  Gen.  xvii.  19. 

3  “ Ft  semini  ejus  post  ipsum — Hoc 
est,  posteris  ejus.  Particula  et  non  copu- 
lative sed  identice  hie  accipitur  pro, 
hoc  est,  ut  recte  notat  Carthusianus.” — 
Fromond. 


Gen,  xii.  7 ; 
xiii.  15  ; 
xv.  3,  18; 
xvii.  8; 
xxvi.  3. 


Gen.  xxiii.  3, 
—20. 
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of  tribal  land  to  a stranger.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may, 
such  a purchase  of  a burial-place  was  not  a gift  of  an  inherit- 
ance from  the  hand  of  God,  and  that  alone  is  here  spoken  of.1 

The  greatness  of  Abram's  faith  is  shown  in  this.  Though 
his  wife  was  barren,  though  he  had  at  this  time  no  child,  yet 
he  believed  the  promise  of  God,  that  his  children  should  be 
possessors  of  a land  in  which  he  had  at  that  time  none  in- 
heritance, and  that  he  gave  up  his  father's  land  and  set  out,  not 
knowing  whither  he  went , and  that  he  settled  in  a land  then 
occupied,  which  therefore  it  was  unlikely  that  his  seed 
should  possess.  Hence  the  significancy  of  the  words  in 
Genesis,  and  the  Canaanite  was  then  in  the  land. 

Canaan  is  always  spoken  of  as  a type  of  the  heavenly 
kingdom.  Had,  then,  Abraham,  the  father  of  the  faithful, 
obtained  an  inheritance  in  the  land  by  purchase  and  not  by 
the  gift  of  God,  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  obtained  it  of 
free  grace,  and  not  by  his  own  works.  Otherwise  the  mode  in 
which  the  typical  land  of  promise  was  obtained  would  make 
it  likely  that  the  antitype  itself,  the  spiritual  Canaan,  was  to 
be  sought  for  by  purchase,  and  obtained  by  our  merits  and 
works,  and  not  from  the  unmerited  bounty  of  God.2 

16>  - (6)  And  God  spake  on  this  wise , That  his  seed 

GahULnf0,  should  sojourn  in  a strange  land ; and  that  they 
should  bring  them  into  bondage , and  entreat  them 
evil  four  hundred  years . 

The  difficulty  in  this  case  is  different  from  that  in  an 
earlier  verse.  It  is  one  entirely  arising  out  of  the  concise- 
ness of  St.  Stephen's  speech.  We  do  not  know  the  term 

1 “Non  possedit  speluncam  quasi  did  not  possess  a foot  of  the  promised 

hereditatem,  scilicet  ut  vivus  earn  quasi  land”  (. Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
prsedium  coleret  vel  incoleret,  sed  ut  the  New  Testament , vol.  ii.  p.  236). 
sepulturam  in  qua  mortuus  quiesceret.  But  this  is  a statement  which  does  not 
Sepulchrum  enim  non  est  hereditas  nec  occur  in  St.  Stephen’s  speech.  He 
domus,  vel  ager  virorum,  sed  potius  says  that  God  “ gave  him  none  inherit- 
crypta  subterranea  mortuorum.  Ita  ance  in  it,  no,  not  so  much  as  to  set  his 
Glossa.” — Corn,  a Lapide.  foot  on,”  but  we  nowhere  read  that 

2 Dr.  Sami.  Davidson,  who  has  ac-  Abraham  “ did  not  possess  a foot  of  the 
cumulated  every  objection  which  can  promised  land.”  We  are  told  that  he 
be  raised  against  the  authenticity  of  did  possess  land,  that  for  a sepulchre, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  mentions  as  not,  however,  as  a gift  from  God,  but 
one  of  the  “ many  historical  mistakes  ” by  purchase.  What  is  purchased  is  not 
which  are  to  be  found  in  St.  Stephen’s  given,  what  is  given  is  not  purchased, 
speech,  that  which  occurs  in  this  verse.  There  is,  then,  no  disagreement  here 
His  words  are — “The  narrative  of  with  what  is  elsewhere  said,  as  to  Abra- 
Abraham’s  purchase  in  Gen.  xxiii.  ham  not  having  received  from  God  the 
disagrees  with  Ihe  statement  that  he  gift  of  an  inheritance. 
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Lorinus. 


Heb.  xi.  8. 
Baumgarten. 
Gen.  xii.  6. 
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from  wliicli  the  four  hundred  years  should  be  reckoned.  Some 
begin  at  the  date  of  the  promise  made  to  Abraham,  which, 
according  to  the  usual  estimate,  is  a little  more  than  four 
hundred  years  before  the  passage  of  the  Red  Sea.  Others 
reckon  from  the  birth  of  Isaac,  and  estimate  this  to  have 
taken  place  four  hundred  and  five  years  before  the  deliver- 
ance from  Egypt.1  And  as  the  practice  in  many  parts  of 
Holy  Scripture  is  to  speak  in  round  numbers,  this  may  be 
the  date  referred  to  by  St.  Stephen.2  This  difficulty,  if 
indeed  there  are  minds  to  whom  it  can  be  a difficulty, 
entirely  arises  from  our  ignorance  of  the  moment  from  which 
St.  Stephen  begins  his  calculation,  and  also  from  our  having 
more  than  one  means  by  which  we  may  arrive  at  the  same 
number.  St.  Paul,  speaking  of  the  covenant  and  promise 
made  to  Abraham,  says  that  the  law  was  four  hundred  and 
thirty  years  after.  We  have,  however,  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining whether  St.  Stephen  is  speaking  of  the  same  period 
as  St.  Paul.  Be  the  time,  however,  what  it  may  from  which 
St.  Stephen  begins  his  reckoning,  it  includes  within  it  the 
sojourn  in  a strange  land,  that  is,  in  Canaan,  a strange  country, 
in  which  Abraham  had  none  inheritance  ; no,  not  so  much  as  to 
set  his  foot  on,  and  also  that  in  Egypt,  where  the  descendants 
of  Abraham  were  brought  into  bondage  and  were  evil  en- 
treated ; and  these  two,  the  sojourn  in  a strange  land,  and 
the  bondage  in  Egypt,  was,  according  to  the  best  calcula- 
tion, about  four  hundred  years.3 

(7)  And  the  nation  to  whom  they  shall  be  in 
bondage  will  I judge,  said  God : and  after  that  shall 
they  come  forth , and  serve  me  in  this  place. 

Will  I judge , or  visit  with  my  judgment,  will  punish,  as 
God  did  by  the  plagues  with  which  He  visited  the  land  of 


1 “ Recta  chronologia  demonstrat  ab 
ortu  Isaac,  qui  fuit  primum  semen 
Abrabam,  ad  quod  semen  pertinent 
verba,  quae  Stephanus  commemorat  et 
non  ad  personam  Abrabam,  usque  ad 
egressionem  Hebraeorum  ex  Egypto 
solos  praeteriisse  annos  quinque  supra 
quadringentos,  etsi,  more  scripturae, 
minor  numerus  praetereatur.  ” — lori - 
nus. 

2 “Scriptura  saepe  ponit  numeros 
integros  et  rotundos,  praesertim  centen- 

arios,  etiam  pauculi  iis  desint  vel  super  - 
sint.  Sic  enim  dicimus  nos  vidisse 
centum  milites  etiamsi  duo  vel  tres  buic 


numero  desint.  Sensus  enim  est:  vidi 
centum,  id  est,  circitur  centum  plus 
minus  centum.  Pari  modi  hi  anni 
praecise  numerantur  quadringenti  infra 
cap.  xiii.  20,  et  Genes,  xv.  13.” — Corn, 
a Lapide. 

3 “ In  this  passage  trr]  TtTpaKooia, 
must  be  referred  to  tarai  irapoiKov,  not 
to  KcncdjcTovaiv  avro .” — Humphrey. 
“ From  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the 
deliverance  from  Egypt  was  430  years. 
Gal.  iii.  17.  Half  of  this  time,  or  215 
years,  they  were  in  Egypt.  But  they 
also  sojourned,  as  in  a strange  land,  in 
Canaan.  Heb.  xi.  9.” — Elsley. 


Sylveiva. 

Menocliiua, 


Gal.  iii.  17. 


Heb.  xi.  9. 


Lorinua. 

Markland. 

Exod.  iii.  12. 
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Lorinus. 


Gen.  xv.  16. 


Bengel. 


Gen.  xvii.  9 — 
11 ; xxi.  2 — 
4 ; xxv.  26 ; 

xxix.  31 ; 

xxx.  5 ; 
xxxv.  18,23. 


Arias  Mont. 


Hoftneister. 


Rom.  iv.  18. 


Gen.  xxxvii. 
4, 11,  28 ; 
xxxix.  2, 21, 
23 ; xli.  37 ; 
xlii.  6. 

Ps.  cv.  17. 


Egypt,  and  by  the  evils  which  befell  the  nation  through  the 
hard-heartedness  of  its  prince;1  and  after  that,  according  to 
the  original  promise  made  to  Abraham,  in  the  fourth  gener- 
ation they  shall  come  forth  from  Egypt  and  come  hither  again , 
and  freed  from  bondage  to  Pharaoh,  and  from  all  the  op- 
pression of  the  Egyptians,  shall  serve  no  longer  a hard 
task-master,  but  Me,  whose  service  is  perfect  freedom. 

(8)  And  he  gave  him  the  covenant  of  circumcision : 
and  so  Abraham  begat  Isaac,  and  circumcised  him 
the  eighth  day ; and  Isaac  begat  Jacob ; and  Jacob 
begat  the  twelve  'patriarchs . 

Though  the  rite  of  circumcision  is  said  not  to  have  been 
peculiar  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  yet  the  covenant,  of 
which  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  a pledge,  was  given  by 
God  to  Abraham  and  to  his  seed.  The  typical  and  sacra- 
mental character  of  this  rite  was  affixed  to  it  by  the  coven- 
ant which  God  had  made  to  Abraham. 

Keeping  in  view  the  scope  of  St.  Stephen’s  argument  he 
here  reminds  the  Sanhedrim  and  the  rest  of  his  auditors 
that  this  covenant,  and  the  magnificent  promises  made  to 
Abraham,  of  which  his  descendants  boasted,  were  made  when 
he  was  yet  uncircumcised  and  in  reward  to  his  faith,  and 
that  the  covenant  itself  was  the  sign  and  acknowledgment 
of  that  faith  which  he  already  possessed,  who  against  hope 
believed  in  hope,  that  he  might  become  the  father  of  many 
nations,  according  to  that  which  was  spoken , So  shall  thy 
seed  be. 

(9)  And  the  patriarchs,  moved  with  envy,  sold 
J oseph  into  Egypt : but  God  was  with  him,  (10) 
And  delivered  him  out  of  all  his  afflictions,  and  gave 
him  favour  and  wisdom 2 in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh 
king  of  Egypt;  and  he  made  him  governor  over 
Egypt  and  all  his  house f 

1 Judicabo  ego.  Judicio  condemna-  non  tantum  donum  prophetiae  significat 
torio,  quo  puniarn  eos  pro  mentis  suis,  in  soraniis  interpretandis  sed  in  dando 
per  plagas  aegyptiacas  et  demergendo  etiam  consilio  prudentiam : utrumque 
exercitus  eorum  in  mare  rubrum.” — enim  ponit  Moses.” — Calvin. 

Fromond.  3 “ His  house  means  the  king’s 

2 “ In  his  duobus  verbis  gratiam  et  palace,  from  which,  in  the  East,  all  the 
sajnentiam  est  hypallage.  Nam  sapi-  acts  of  Government  emanate.  In 
entia  qua  praeditus  fuit  Joseph  causa  other  words,  Joseph  was  raised  to  the 
illius  favoris  fuit,  quanquam  duo  fuisse  office  of  vizier,  or  prime  minister.” — 
distincta  beneffcia  fateor.  . . . Sapientia  HacJcett . 
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Tlie  evil  consequences  of  envy  is  shown  in  the  terrible 
sins  which  the  Bible  records  to  have  sprung  from  this  root 
and  to  have  been  committed  by  brethren.  Thus  through 
envy,  because  the  sacrifice  of  Abel  was  accepted  and  his 
was  not,  Cain  slew  his  brother.  Hence,  moved  ivith  envy , 
his  brethren  sold  Joseph  into  Egypt,  and  covered  this  sin  by 
lying  to  their  father.  When  we  envy  and  injure  others, 
it  is  our  brethren  whom  we  so  injure.  A man’s  foes,  accord- 
ing to  our  Lord's  words,  are  those  of  his  own  household,  and 
they  who  are  of  one  blood  are  not  always  of  one  spirit. 

The  Lord  was  with  him — with  his  brethren  were  Canaan- 
itish  friends  and  seducers,  but  with  Joseph  was  God,  though 
he  was  in  the  midst  of  sufferings  in  Egypt.  And  so  God 
delivered  him  out  of  all  his  afflictions,  from  the  hands  of  his 
brethren  when  they  sought  his  life,  from  the  pit  into  which 
he  had  been  cast,  from  the  hand  of  the  slave-merchants  of 
Midian,  from  the  wiles  of  the  wife  of  Potiphar,  from  the 
danger  of  death  because  of  her  accusation,  and  from  the 
dungeon  into  which  he  had  been  thrown.1  He  it  was  who 
gave  him  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh,  so  that  his  wisdom 
was  acceptable  to  him.  This  wisdom  was  not  only  that  by 
which  he  was  able  to  interpret  the  dreams  of  the  chief 
butler  and  chief  baker,  and  of  Pharaoh  himself,  but  also 
that  prudence  by  which  he  was  able  to  provide  for,  and  so 
mitigate  the  evils  of  famine. 

In  citing  the  case  of  Joseph,  St.  Stephen  does  but  continue 
his  argument.  Your  fathers,  the  patriarchs,  sold  Joseph 
into  Egypt  and  persecuted  him,  as  you  have  persecuted 
Christ  to  the  death.  As  your  fathers  sinned  in  the  one 
case,  so  have  you  in  the  other;  and  as  Joseph  was  not  less 
a patriarch  because  of  what  he  suffered  from  the  envy  of  his 
brethren,  so  is  Christ  not  less  the  Messiah  and  the  deliverer 
of  His  people  because  with  wicked  hands  ye  have  put  Him 
to  death. 

(11)  Now  there  came  a dearth  over  all  the  land  of 
Egypt  and  Clianaan,  and  great  affliction : and  our , 
fathers  found  no  sustenance . (12)  But  when  Jacob 

heard  that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt , he  sent  out  our 
fathers  first. 

J oseph  was  in  many  of  the  particulars  of  his  life  a type  of 
Christ.  He  was  the  deliverer  of  his  people,  though  seem- 

1 “ Exemplum  hie  habes,  ut  tribula-  dicit,  Cum  ipso  sum  in  tribulatione 
tionibus  variis  vexatus  patiens  sis,  eripiam  eum  et  glorificabo  eum  [Ps.  xci. 
nunquam  desperes,  perpetuo  illud  cogi-  15].” — Hofmeister. 
tans  quod  Dominus  de  pio  tri'oulato 
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ingly  lie  was  removed  from  all  cliance  of  this  when  at 
the  counsel  of  Judah  he  was  sold  into  slavery.  His  humili- 
ation was  but  the  way  in  which  it  was  needful  for  him  to 
pass  to  his  exaltation,  and  because  he  was  compelled  to 
take  the  form  of  a servant,  therefore  did  God  raise  him  to 
great  power.  But  Joseph  is  also  a type  of  Christ,  who,  when 
there  was  a famine  over  all  the  face  of  the  earth , and  mankind 
hungered,  even  if  unknowingly,  for  the  bread  of  life,  came  into 
the  world  the  very  bread  from  heaven , in  order  that  He 
might  satisfy  the  needs  of  His  people,  and  He  did  so  because 
He  had  become  their  brother,  and  knew  His  brethren  though 
they  ~knew  not  Him.1 

There  was  great  affliction  to  Jacob  and  his  household. 
Even  the  servants  of  God  experience  the  common  miseries 
of  life,  and  for  their  purification  are  made  to  endure  great 
affliction . 

(13)  And  at  the  second  time  Joseph  was  made 
known  to  his  brethren ; and  Joseph's  kindred  was 
made  known  unto  Pharaoh.  (14)  Then  sent  Joseph, 
and  called  his  father  Jacob  to  him , and  all  his 
kindred,  threescore  and  fifteen  souls. 

It  is  the  typical  character  of  Joseph,  the  way  in  which  he 
foreshadowed  Christ,  that  St.  Stephen  set  before  the  eyes  of 
his  accusers.  Here  he  points  out  the  fact  that  the  patriarch 
of  old  was  unknown  to  his  brethren.  They  came  and  saw 
him  and  yet  they  knew  him  not ; it  was  not  until  they  stood 
before  him  the  second  time  that  he  was  made  known  to  his 
brethren.  In  this  is  he  a type  of  Christ,  who  came  unto  His 
own,  and  His  own  received  Him  not.  He  was  a stranger  to 
those  whom  He  came  to  feed  with  bread  and  to  deliver  from 
the  house  of  bondage,  and  those  who  rejected  Him  and 
would  not  have  Him  to  reign  over  them  shall  yet  come  to 
stand  before  His  throne,  and  acknowledge  Him  then  as  their 
ruler.  Henceforth  shall  ye  see  the  Son  of  Man  sitting  on  the 
right  hand  of  power,  and  co  ming  in  the  clouds  of  heaven. 

Here  occurs  another  of  the  difficulties  in  St.  Stephen's 
speech.  It  is  one,  however,  which  is  in  a large  measure,  if  not 
wholly,  a difficulty  because  of  the  conciseness  of  the  survey 

1 “Le  bled  en  Egypt  c’est  Jesus-  pour  le  conn oitre,  ils  le  connoitront  d la 
Christ  le  grain  de  froment,  le  froraent  fin  du  monde  quand  il  leur  sera  annonce 
des  elus  incarne  dans  le  monde,  et  le  seconde  fois,  lorsque  la  plenitude  des 
connu  par  la  foi  qui  vient  de  l’ouie.  Gentils  figurez  par  Pharaon,  sera 
Les  Juifs  enfans  de  Jacob,  conviez  les  arrivee  a la  connoissance  du  Sauveur 
premiers  par  les  Apotres  d’aller  a du  monde.” — Quesnel. 

Jesus-Christ,  n’ont  point  eu  d’yeux 
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which  St.  Stephen  takes  of  the  history  of  the  Jewish  nation. 
In  the  narrative  of  the  coming  of  Jacob  into  Egypt  we  read  : 
All  the  souls  that  came  with  Jacob  into  Egypt,  which  came  out 
of  his  loins,  besides  Jacob3 s sons 3 wives,  were  threescore  and  six  ; 
and  the  sons  of  Joseph,  which  were  born  him  in  Egypt,  were 
two  souls  : all  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came  into 
Egypt,  were  threescore  and  ten.  Here  the  Septuagint  reads, 
all  the  souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came  with  Jacob  into 
Egypt,  were  seventy-five  souls,1  and  St.  Stephen,  using  as  he 
does  throughout  his  speech  this  version,  speaks  of  threescore 
and  fifteen  souls.  The  question  is  whether  the  Septuagint  is 
wrong,  and  whether  St.  Stephen  in  following  it  has  made 
a mistake.  In  Genesis  we  read  that  the  direct  descendants 
of  Jacob,  those  which  came  out  of  his  loins,  . . were  threescore 
and  six  souls,  and  their  names  stand  recorded  in  the  account 
of  the  descent  into  Egypt.  The  same  record  then  adds,  that 
counting  Joseph  and  his  two  sons  and  Jacob  himself,  all  the 
souls  of  the  house  of  Jacob,  which  came  into  Egypt,  were  three- 
score and  ten.  The  Septuagint  version,  however,  it  will  be 
noted,  and  St.  Stephen  in  quoting  it,  speak  expressly  not  of 
the  souls  only  which  came  out  of  the  loins  of  the  Patriarch,  but 
of  all  the  kindred  whom  Joseph  summoned  to  come  down  to 
him  as  threescore  and  fifteen.  How,  since  those  which  came 
out  of  the  loins  of  Jacob  and  accompanied  him  into  Egypt 
were  sixty- six,  if  we  add  to  these  the  Patriarch  himself,  and 
eight  wives  of  his  sons,  or,  excluding  the  Patriarch,  nine 
wives,  in  either  case  the  number  will  be  seventy-five,  ac- 
cording to  the  text  of  the  Septuagint,  as  quoted  by  St, 
Stephen.2  Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  neither  of  those 
suppositions  can  be  correct,  no  one  can  in  fairness  charge  the 
speaker  with  making  a mistake.  Now  we  know  incidentally 
that  JudaUs  wife  was  already  dead.  It  is  probable,  from 
the  mention  of  the  son  of  a concubine  in  this  list,  that  the 
wife  of  Simeon  was  also  dead,3  and  if  Jacob  be  included,  or 


1 “ Tlavcu  St  ipvXa'1  a*  tlesXGovcrai 
ytra  ’I afcw/3  tig  Aiyvn tov,  oi  i%tX6ov- 

rtg  ck  tuiv  yrjpSiv  avrov , xw|°'C  T&v 
yvvaiKujv  vi&v  ’Icacuifi,  Traaai  \pvxai 
i%r)K0VTatZ’  viol  St  'I oi  ytvo- 
fitvoi  avTtp  tv  yy  A’iyvirTip,  xl/v^al 
tvvta'  ttclocu  i\jv\al  o’ikov  ’Iaiav/3 
at  eiatXGovcrai  tig  Alyvnrov , tfidofir]- 
Kovra  7 Ttvrt.” — LXX. 

3 “ That  these  wives  were  a part  of 
those  that  were  called  by  Joseph  is 
certain,  because  he  called  Jacob  and 
his  household,  and  all  that  he  had,  Gen. 
xlv.  11.  lie  sent  waggons  for  their 


wives,  v.  19,  and  the  sons  of  Jacob 
carried  their  wives  in  them,  chap.  xlvi. 
5.  And  therefore  Josephus  gives  the 
words  of  Joseph  thus,  Bring  your 
wives,  and  your  little  ones,  and  all 
your  kindred  hither  (Antiq.  Book  II. 
ch.  6,  § 10).  And  that  the  words  avyyt- 
vtig  and  ovyysvtia  belong  to  wives  we 
learn  from  Lev.  xviii.  14,  xx.  20;  Josh, 
vi.  23,  as  well  as  from  Josephus.” — . 
Whitby. 

3 “ Simeoni,  cap.  xlvi.  10,  dicitur 
fuisse  Saul  filius  Chananitidis,  probat 
uxore  tunc  caruisse  eum,  cum  postre- 
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if  one  other  of  his  sons  had  buried  his  wife,  the  numbers  of 
the  hindred,  as  distinguished  from  the  brothers  and  sisters  of 
J oseph,  would  be  as  stated  by  the  Septuagint  and  by  St. 
Stephen. 

(1 5)  So  Jacob  went  down  into  Egypt,  and  died,  he, 
and  our  fathers,  (16)  And  were  carried  over  into 
Sychem,1  and  laid  in  the  sepulchre  that  Abraham 
bought  for  a sum  of  money  of  the  sons  ofEmmor  the 
father  of  Sychem} 


In  tracing  the  argument  of  St.  Stephen  we  may  note  that 
what  he  implies  here  is  this,  that  no  such  special  sanctity 
belonged  to  Jerusalem  as  that  God  must  needs  appear 
there  beyond  or  before  all  other  places.  God,  who  mani- 
fested Himself  first  to  Abraham  in  a heathen  land,  the 
Chaldean  Mesopotamia,  appeared  again  to  him,  and  for  the 
first  time  in  this  his  new  country,  not  at  Hebron,  but  at 
Sychem,  a city  which  at  the  time  St.  Stephen  was  speaking 
belonged  to  the  Samaritans.  Then,  also,  it  was  not  in  Jeru- 
salem, the  city  of  David,  that  the  bones  of  Joseph  and  of  the 
other  patriarchs  rested,3  so  that  as  God  sanctified  by  His 
appearance  first  Chaldea  before  He  so  sanctified  Canaan,  in 
this  way  Sychem  was  preferred  to  Hebron,  and  Samaria  to 

XV ordswortb.  J udoea. 

In  these  verses  occur  what  many  persons  regard  as  the 
chief  difficulties  in  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen  : the  difficulties, 
however,  seem  to  arise  not  out  of  any  contradiction  to  the 
account  in  the  Old  Testament,  but  from  our  inacquaintance 


mum  hunc  filium  genuit  ex  Chanani- 
tide,  non  uxore  . . . Benjamin,  uxorem 
nondum  habuit.  Erat  comparate  ad 
f ratres  suos  adhuc,  puer par v ulus.  Gen. 
xlix.  20.” — Hardouin. 

1 “ I would  point  these  verses  thus  : 
K ai  ireXevrrjatv  avrog,  icai  oi  Trareptg, 
Kai  perereOrjaav  tig  "Evx'tp'  Kai  irk- 
Qrjoav  iv  r<p  puppari,  o a fugoaro 
’Afipaap.  k.t.X.  Bp.  Barrington;  and 
so  Mr.  Markland.” — Bowyer. 

2 tov  Svx'tp  — the  ellipsis  would 
ordinarily  be  supplied  by  son — the  son 
of  Shechem.  But  see  note  4,  p.  213. 

3 “ It  was  very  commonly  and  with- 
out any  kind  of  doubt  received  among 
the  Jews  that  the  bones  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs,  as  well  as  those  of  Jacob, 
were  carried  out  of  Egypt  into  Canaan. 
It  is  written,  I will  go  down  with  thee 


into  Egypt,  and  even  in  going  up  I will 
make  thee  to  go  up  (Gen.  xlvi.  4).  What 
are  we  taught  by  even  in  going  up  ? 
He  saith,  ‘ I will  make  thee  go  up,  and 
I will  make  all  the  other  tribes  to  go 
up  too,  teaching  thereby  that  every 
tribe  should  carry  up  the  bones  of  the 
patriarch  of  his  tribe  with  it’  (Hier- 
osol.  Sotah.  fol.  17,  3).  ‘The  bones 
of  all  the  patriarchs  were  carried  out 
of  Egypt,  and  buried  in  the  land  of 
Canaan : as  it  is  written,  and  ye  shall 
carry  up  my  bones  with  you.  Gen.  i. 
25  ’ (Gloss  in  Bava  Kama,  fol.  92,  1). 
Thus  far,  therefore,  Stephen  speaks 
with  the  consent  of  that  nation,  that 
the  bones  of  the  patriarchs  were  con- 
veyed out  of  Egypt  into  Canaan.’ 
— Lightfoot,  Horov  Heb.  et  Talm. 
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with  much  of  the  history  to  which  St.  Stephen  is  referring, 
which,  however,  would  be  too  well  known  by  his  hearers  to 
require  any  clearing  up  on  his  part.  But  first  as  to  the  burial 
of  the  bodies  of  the  patriarchs  in  Sychem.  And  our  fathers 
died,  and  were  carried  over  into  Sychem .1 2  We  have  no  ac- 
count of  the  death  of  the  brethren  of  Joseph,  we  have, 
therefore,  no  account  of  any  directions  as  to  the  carrying  of 
their  bones  for  burial  in  the  land  which  their  children  were 
to  inherit.  The  same  reason,  however,  which  led  Joseph 
to  direct  that  his  bones  should  be  carried  up  and  buried 
there  would  influence  his  brethren  to  direct  that  their 
children  should  do  the  same.  Indeed,  the  fact  that  Joseph 
had  left  this  injunction  to  his  children  would  almost  neces- 
sarily lead  the  descendants  of  the  other  patriarchs  to  be 
equally  solicitous  to  remove  the  bones  of  their  ancestors, 
even  though  no  such  command  had  been  given.  And  ac- 
cordingly Jewish  history  tells  us  that  the  bones  of  all  the 
patriarchs  were  carried  out  of  Egypt  not,  according  to 
Josephus,  at  the  general  Exodus,  but  immediately  after 
their  death.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  that  they  were  buried  at 
Hebron ; other  accounts,  however,  say  that  they  were  buried 
in  Sychem,  though  this  was  the  inheritance  of  the  children  of 
Joseph } In  the  time  of  St.  Jerome  the  tombs  of  the  twelve 
patriarchs  were  still  shown  at  Sychem,  or  Shechem,  and 
were  visited  by  pilgrims.3 

The  real  difficulty,  or  rather  obscurity,  occurs  at  this 
place,  where  we  are  told  that  Abraham  bought  a possession 
for  a sum  of  money  of  the  sons  of  Emmor  the  father  of 
Sychem A 


1 Kal  tcare/Si]  Ta(cw/3  elg  AHyvirrov, 
Kai  trtXtvTrjijev,  avrog  fcai  oi  7rarspsg 
r)pS)v — The  Vulgate  rendering  is,  et 
defunctus  est  ipse,  et  patres  nostri — 
Himself  died  as  did  our  fathers.  The 
Coptic,  “And  died  himself,  with  our 
fathers.”  The  ^Ethiopic  and  Armen- 
ian -versions  are,  “ And  died,  he  and  our 
fathers.” 

2 On  this  Dr.  Samuel  Davidson 
grounds  one  of  his  charges  against  the 
author  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and 
says  that  we  have  here  one  of  the 

“ many  historical  mistakes”  made  by 
him  or  by  St.  Stephen.  His  words 
are,  “ All  the  sons  of  Jacob  are  said  to 
have  been  buried  in  Palestine,  which 
does  not  harmonize  with  Genesis,”  to 
which  the  only  answer  that  can  be  made 
is  that  there  is  nothing  in  Genesis 


against,  nor  yet  in  support  of,  the  state- 
ment made  by  St.  Stephen ; what  St. 
Stephen,  however,  alleges  to  have  taken 
place,  Josephus  asserts  did  take  place, 
and  antecedent  probability  renders  it 
likely  that  this  is  correct. 

3 “Transivit  Sichem  non  ut  plerique 
errantes  legunt,  Sichar,  quse  nunc 
Neapolis  appellatur  et  ex  latere  montis 
Garizim  extructam  circa  puteum  Jacob, 
intravit  Ecclesiam : super  quo  residens 
Dominus  sitiensque  et  esuriens,  Samar- 
itan® fide  satiatus  est  . . . Atque  inde 
divertens,  vidit  duodecim  patriarch - 
arum  sepulchra.” — S.  Jerome , Epist. 
xxvii.  ad  Eustochium. 

4 0 MvrjoaTo  ’Aj3paap  riprjg  apyv- 
piov-Kapa  Tu>v  viutv  ’Eppop  roii  2i '%£//. 
— A filiis  Hemor  filii  Sichem.  Vulg. 
From  the  sons  of  Hemor,  Syriac , omit- 
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There  are  here  two  statements  : — 

(1)  That  Abraham  bought  a piece  of  ground,  and 

(2)  That  He  bought  this  ground  of  the  children  of  Emmor. 

These  statements  have  been  sometimes  hastily  and 

irreverently  spoken  of  as  variations  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, contradictions,  and  even  mistakes.  Setting  aside 
any  question  as  to  the  inspiration  of  Holy  Scripture  and 
the  testimony  of  St.  Stephen,  who,  however, — a learned 
man  addressing  learned  men, — spoke  in  the  presence  of 
those  best  able  to  correct  such  mistakes,  and  to  point  out 
any  contradiction,  let  us  examine  how  far  these  statements 
are  really  at  variance  with  the  account  of  the  life  of  Abraham 
given  in  the  book  of  Genesis.  But  before  doing  so  it  must 
be  noted  that'  there  can  be  no  contradiction  between  the 
Old  and  New  Testament  on  this  matter,  whatever  other  ob- 
jection or  difficulty  there  may  be.  We  are  nowhere  told  in 
Genesis  that  Abraham  did  not  buy  a piece  of  ground  of  the 
children  of  Emmor  or  Hamor.  We  are,  indeed,  told  that 
Jacob  bought  a possession  of  the  children  of  Hamor,  not 
that  Abraham  did  not ; the  utmost  then  that  we  can  say  is, 
that  the  book  of  Genesis  is  silent  about  any  such  purchase. 
The  silence,  however,  of  one  document  is  not  contradictory 
of  the  assertion  of  another  document. 

But  more  than  this,  it  is  possible,  nay  probable,  and  almost 
certain,  from  the  words  of  the  Old  Testament  itself,  that 
Abraham  did  make  such  purchase  of  land.  It  is  possible, 
since  no  one  will  be  credulous  enough  to  suppose  that  all 
the  details  of  the  long  life  of  Abraham  are  recorded  in  the 
short  compass  devoted  to  his  life  in  the  book  of  Genesis. 
It  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  the  case,  and  if  many  de- 
tails are  necessarily  passed  over  in  silence,  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  purchase  of  a piece  of  land  may  not  have  been  so 
passed  over.  But  it  is  not  only  possible  that  Abraham 
did  buy  land,  it  is  probable,  and  indeed  all  but  certain,  that 
he  did  so.1  He  settled,  we  are  told,  first  at  Sychem,  and 
here  the  Lord  appeared  unto  him,  and  said , Unto  thy  seed 


ting  rov  The  JEthiopic  version 

reads,  from  “ the  children  of  Emmor,  son 
of  Sychem,”  hut  instead  of  waled , the 
word  used  for  children  or  sons  is  dakika 
— posterity  in  a kind  of  tribal  or 
family  sense.  Lachmann  at  this  place 
reads  tov  tv  In  the  Coptic , and 

in  the  Armenian  versions,  the  passage 
reads,  “from  the  sons  of  Emmor  in 
Sychem,”  and  in  the  Codex  Siniaticus 
the  same  reading  occurs — 
irapa  Tiov  vi cuv 
t/ifiivp  iv  av^tp. 


This  is  also  the  reading  of  B.C.  15, 
18,  66,  69.  See  Griesbach. 

1 The  assertion  that  the  cave  of 
Machpelah  was  ‘ the  first  and  only  pro- 
perty of  Abraham  in  the  Holy  Land  * 
(see  Dean  Stanley's  Lectures  on  the 
Jewish  Church , first  series,  p.  485),  is 
surely  a dogmatic  statement  not  only 
highly  improbable  from  the  nature  of 
the  case  itself,  but  it  is  also  one  which 
is  incapable  of  proof,  and  is  certainly  an 
assertion  which  has  no  semblance  of 
warrant  in  Holy  Scripture. 
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will  I give  the  land  : and  then  builded  he  an  altar  unto  the 
Lord,  who  appeared  unto  him.  Tlie  altar  was  a memorial  of  Gen.  xii.  7. 
the  Lord's  appearance,  and  of  His  promise  to  Abraham. 

Now,  though  we  are  not  told  that  the  patriarch  builded  this 
altar — commemorative  of  God's  appearance  and  of  His  pro- 
mise— on  his  own  land,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  he  did 
this  on  the  land  of  another,  or  on  common  land  which  the 
next  comer  might  appropriate,  and  nse  the  solemn  memorial 
as  an  altar  for  the  purposes  of  idolatrous  worship.  That  he 
should  desire  to  obtain  secure  possession  of  the  place  sancti- 
fied to  him  by  the  fact  that  there  God  made  a solemn  cove- 
nant with  him,  is  rendered  likely  from  what  a descendant  of 
Abraham  did  under  somewhat  similar  though  not  equally 
solemn  circumstances.  When  the  plague  had  ceased  from 
Israel  the  spot  where  it  stayed  belonged  to  a Jebusite. 

Here  David  resolved  to  build  an  altar  to  commemorate  this 
mercy,  but  before  doing  so  he  took  measures  to  purchase  it. 

The  owner  would  have  presented  it  to  the  king,  but  to  this 
David  would  not  consent.  Then  David  said  to  Oman,  Grant 
me  the  place  of  this  threshing  floor,  that  I may  build  an  altar 
therein  unto  the  Lord  : thou  shalt  grant  it  me  for  the  full 
price  : that  the  plague  may  be  stayed  from  the  people.  And 
Oman  said  unto  David,  Take  it  to  thee,  and  let  my  lord  the 
king  do  that  which  is  good  in  his  eyes  : lo,  I give  thee  the  oxen 
also  for  burnt  offerings,  and  the  threshing  instruments  for 
wood,  and  the  wheat  for  the  meat  offering  ; I give  it  all.  And 
king  David  said  to  Oman,  Nay  ; but  I will  verily  buy  it  for 
the  full  price  : for  I will  not  take  that  which  is  thine  for  the 
Lord,  nor  offer  burnt  offerings  without  cost.  So  David  gave 
to  Oman  for  the  place  six  hundred  shekels  of  gold  by  weight. 

And  David  built  there  an  altar  unto  the  Lord,  and  offered 
burnt  offerings  and  peace  offerings,  and  called  upon  the  Lord  ; 
and  he  answered  him  from  heaven  by  fire  upon  the  altar  of  1 S-26 xxl* 
burnt  offering. 

That  the  piece  of  land,  however  obtained,  continued  in 
Abraham's  possession  is  likely  from  what  we  read  in  the 
next  chapter.  We  are  there  told  that  after  his  journey  into 
Egypt  he  returned  unto  the  place  of  the  altar  that  he  had 
made  there  at  the  first,  and  this  spot  became  for  ever  after  cen.  xiii.  4. 
hallowed  to  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  a sanctuary  revered 
by  the  people,  the  sanctuary  of  the  Lord,  so  that  when  the  j0sh.xxiv.2s. 
people  of  Israel  were  about  to  renew  their  covenant  with 
God,  Joshua  selected  it  as  the  place  for  their  assemblage. 

For  what  place  so  fit  for  Abraham's  “ posterity  to  renew 
a covenant  with  their  God  as  that  where  their  God  first  Mede, 
made  His  covenant  with  Abraham  their  father?"1  That  p'l?’ 


1 See  a paper  by  the  Rev.  George  Williams,  ‘ The  Bible  as  illustrated  by 
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Gen.  xxi.  25. 
Gen.  xxi.  33. 


Our  Work  in 
Palestine, 
p.  301. 


Gen.  xxxiii. 
19. 


Abraham  did  acquire  a right  to  land  in  Canaan  we  are  ex- 
pressly told,  and  since  God  gave  him  none  inheritance  in  it 
he  could  scarcely  have  acquired  it  except  by  purchase.  W e 
read  that  he  digged  a well  at  Beersheba,  which  was  after- 
wards violently  taken  away  by  the  servants  of  Abimelech, 
and  restored  to  Abraham  by  that  king.  Again  he  dug 
a well  before  witnesses,  who  were  to  attest  that  the  well 
was  his,  and  therefore  the  land  on  which  it  was  made  must 
have  been  his.  In  this  place  also  he  planted  a grove , and  to 
dig  a well  and  to  plant  a grove  implies  a legal  right  to  the 
land  thus  used.  This  is  evident  in  the  case  of  the  grove 
which  he  planted , since  to  do  so  is  still  equivalent  to  tak- 
ing formal  possession  of  the  land  on  which  the  trees  stand, 
and  to  this  day  a man;s  landed  possession  amongst  the 
Bedawin  is  rather  in  the  trees  on  the  land  than  in  the  soil 
itself.1  Unless,  indeed,  Abraham  had  an  absolute  and  prior 
right  to  the  land  on  which  the  trees  stood  and  the  wells  were 
sunk,  the  wells  could  hardly  have  been  violently  taken  away 
from  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  nor  is  it  pro- 
bable that  he  could  lawfully  have  planted  it  with  trees. 

Whilst,  then,  the  absence  of  any  direct  mention  of  the 
purchase  of  land  in  Sychem  affords  not  the  slightest  pre- 
sumption against  the  assertion  of  St.  Stephen  that  he  did 
make  such  purchase,  the  probability  from  the  incidental 
references  to  the  wells  and  the  grove  is,  that  Abraham  did 
make  such  purchase  of  land. 

The  second  assertion  is,  that  Abraham  bought  the  parcel 
of  ground  of  the  children  of  Emmor  the  father  of  Sychem. 
Now,  since  we  read  that  Jacob  bought  a parcel  of  a field 
where  he  had  spread  his  tent  at  the  hand  of  the  children  of 
Ilamor , Shechem’s  father , the  first,  and  not  altogether  an 
unnatural,  supposition  is,  that  St.  Stephen  confused  Abra- 
ham’s purchase  of  the  cave  at  Macphelah,  with  this  purchase 
by  Jacob  in  Shechem,  since  the  interval  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years  does  not  permit  of  our  supposing  that 
Abraham  and  Jacob  bought  a piece  of  land  of  the  same 
persons ; but  this  will,  I think,  be  found  to  be  a hasty  in- 
ference, made  without  due  consideration  of  the  text,  and 
without  sufficient  regard  to  probability.  The  children  of 


modern  science  and  travel/  read  before 
the  Church  congress  at  Dublin,  Oct. 
2,  1868. 

1 “ Each  tree  has  its  owner,  whose 
rights  are  respected  without  the  neces- 
sity of  setting  fences  or  walls  around 
to  protect  the  fruit ; indeed,  this  would 
be  impossible,  as  the  property  is  in  the 
tree  itself,  and  not  in  the  soil ; and 


many  of  the  richer  Bedawin  own  a 
number  of  palms,  scattered  singly  or  in 
groups  throughout  the  plantations.” — 
Palmer's  The  Desert  of  the  Exodus , p. 
167.  The  planting  of  trees  was  the 
exercise  of  a right  of  possession,  as  the 
cutting  of  a turf  was  the  symbol  of  pos- 
session in  other  countries  aud  in  later 
times. 
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Emmor,  or  Ham  or,  does  not  mean  those  whom  Hamor 
begat,  but  the  descendants  of  Ilamor,  just  as  the  children 
of  Israel  does  not  mean  necessarily  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob 
only ; and  father  is  here  apparently  used,  agreeably  to  a 
common  orientalism,  to  mean  the  ruler,  or  probably  the 
founder  of  a place,1  for  Shechem  in  this  verse  as  in  the  one 
before  is  the  name  of  a place,  not  of  a person.  That  this 
is  most  likely  to  be  the  case,  is  seen  in  this  : — 

(1)  Otherwise  there  is  tautology,  since  if  children  of 
Hamor  means  those  whom  Hamor  begat,  then  Shechem 
would  be  one  of  these  children,  and  the  sense  of  the  passage 
would  require  us  to  read,  the  children  of  Hamor,  the 
brethren  of  Shechem. 

(2)  It  is  altogether  unusual  among  the  Hebrews  for  the 
father  to  be  distinguished  by  the  son,  but  the  son  by  the 
father.  It  is  not  Jesse  the  father  of  David,  but  David  the 
son  of  Jesse ; not  Hachaliah  the  father  of  Nehemiah,  but 
Nehemiah  the  son  of  Hachaliah ; so  that  had  this  passage 
borne  the  meaning  which  we  commonly  assign  to  it,  it  would 
probably  have  been  written  Shechem,  the  son  of  Hamor,  and 
his  brethen.  These  difficulties  have  been  felt  by  others,  but — • 

(3)  The  usage  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  is  to  speak  of  the 
founder  of  a town  or  place  as  the  father  of  that  place  or 
town — of  this  the  second  and  fourth  chapters  of  the  First 
Book  of  Chronicles  afford  frequent  and  abundant  evidence. 
It  is,  then,  the  more  probable  meaning  of  this  passage, 
that  Jacob  bought  land  of  the  Beni  Hamor,  the  descendants 
of  that  Hamor  who  founded  Shechem.  This  is  inherently 
probable  from  a consideration  of  the  passage  as  it  occurs  in 
the  book  of  Genesis. 

And  this  probability  is  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  so 
able  and  impartial  a critic  as  Lachmann  has  decided  that  the 
genuine  text  of  the  Acts  is  this — -from  the  sons  of  Emmor  the 
[ruler,  or  lord]  in  Shechem  ( irapa  t&v  v\G>v  ’Eju/xco/)  tov  tv  2i>yej u), 
and  again  because  this  reading  is  that  of  some  of  the  most 
ancient  versions2  of  the  Hew  Testament.  As  Jacob  thus 


1 Thus  Hur,  the  son  of  Ephratah, 
the  second  wife  of  Caleb,  is  called  the 
father  of  Bethlehem,  inrr.sK  ‘voa  -fti 
“’ns  and  gave  the  name  of  his 
mother  to  this  city  (1  Chron.  ii.  24, 
and  iv.  4)  —Benjamin  Ephratah,  called 
also  Caleb-Ephratah  ; and  since  there 
is  no  trace  of  any  earlier  name,  it  is 
most  probable,  regard  being  had  to  the 
antiquity  of  Bethlehem,  and  to  this 
fact  that  it  was  called  after  Ephratah, 
that  Hur,  her  son,  was  not  merely  the 

ruler  of  this  city,  hut  that  he  was  the 


founder  of  it. 

2 In  the  Peshito  Syriac,  this  verse  is 
as  follows  : “ And  he  was  brought  to 
Sichem  and  was  laid  in  the  sepulchre 
which  Abraham  had  bought  for  money 
of  the  sons  of  Hamour.”  In  the  Arabic 
( Fayyumiyeh ),  “And  he  removed  to 
Sichem  and  lay  in  the  sepulchre  which 
Abraham  had  bought  with  money  of 
the  sons  of  Hemor.”  In  the  Philox- 
enian  Syriac,  “ And  they  were  brought 
to  Sichem  and  were  laid  in  the  sepul- 
chre which  Abraham  had  bought  for  a 
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bought  land  in  Shechem  of  the  Beni  Hamor,  who  lived  in 
that  place,  so  must  Abraham,  had  he  bought  land,  have 
bought  it  of  the  same  tribe.  The  two  must  have  been  pur- 
chased from  the  same  people,  unless  they  had  been  dis- 
possessed of  their  territory  in  the  mean  time.  So  that  on 
critical  grounds  entirely  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  as  likely  that 
St.  Stephen  is  right  as  that  he  confounded  two  distinct 
transactions.  And  when  we  add  to  this  the  consideration 
of  the  assembly  to  whom  these  words  were  spoken,  and  the 
accurate  knowledge  displayed  by  the  speaker,  and  the 
evidences  of  St.  Luke’s  acquaintance  with  Jewish  history 
and  tradition,  and  the  fact  that  he  was  writing  under  the 
eye  of  St.  Paul  the  disciple  of  Gamaliel,  this,  apart  from  all 
questions  of  inspiration,  will  compel  us  to  conclude  that 
St.  Stephen  is  not  mistaken  in  what  he  asserts,  and  that 
Abraham  bought  land  of  the  Beni  Ham  or,  and  that  Jacob, 
revering  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Lord , bought  land  also  in  and 
around  this  place.  Some  have  supposed  that  land  acquired 
by  Abraham  might  have  been  re-entered  upon  at  his  death, 
either  by  right  or  otherwise,  and  that  Jacob  bought  again 
the  land  thus  lost  for  a time  to  his  family.  This  may  be 
true,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  the  explication  of  this 
passage  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  case.  One  thing  is 
clear,  and  that  is  that  our  knowledge  of  these  early  times  is 
so  small  that  we  ought  not  to  venture  upon  asserting  that 
a probable  solution  is  necessarily  the  only  one  which  can  be 
offered,  still  less  may  we  with  our  ignorance  venture  to 
declare  that  what  we  cannot  explain  is  a contradiction  of 
something  else  about  which  we  are  equally  ignorant.1 

We  know,  however,  that  the  wells  which  Abraham  had 
digged — and  surely  on  his  own  land — the  Philistines 
stojpjped  . . and  filled  with  earth  after  his  death , and  that 
Isaac  re-acquired  these,  and  digged  again  the  wells  of  water 
which  his  father’s  servants  had  digged  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
and  again  that  he  called  their  names  after  the  names  by  which 


piece  of  money  of  the  sons  of  Hamour, 
who  was  ( or  which  were)  of  Sichem.” 
In  the  Armenian  version  the  reading 
is,  “ And  they  removed  to  Sichem ; and 
were  laid  in  the  tomb  which  Abraham 
had  bought  with  pieces  of  money  of  the 
sons  of  Em5r  in  Sichem.”  In  the  two 
Coptic  versions,  the  Sahidic  and  Mem- 
phitie , we  read,  “And  they  removed 
them  to  Sychem  and  laid  them  in  the 
sepulchre  which  Abraham  bought  at  a 
price  of  silver  [from]  the  sons  of 
Eramor  in  Sychcm.”  In  the  Georgian 


and  Slavonic  versions  this  verse  is, 
“And  they  were  brought  to  Sychem 
and  were  laid  in  a tomb  which  Abra- 
ham bought  at  a price  of  silver  of  the 
sonsofEmnmr,  of  Sychem”  (i.e.  son  of 
Sychem).  In  the  Ethiopic,  “ And  they 
removed  them  to  Sechem;  and  they 
buried  them  in  the  sepulchres  which 
Abraham  bought  with  his  money  of  the 
son  [or  sons)  of  Em5r  son  of  Sechem.” 
1 On  the  “ sons  of  Hamor  ” see 
note  B at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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his  father  had  called  them.  Here  is  a parallel  instance  of 
lands  obtained  by  one  patriarch,  held  by  him  during  his 
lifetime,  re-occupied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  land  after  his 
death,  and  obtained  again  by  his  son ; and  what  Isaac  did,  Lei?h.ron‘ 
it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  Jacob  might  have  done.1 

(17)  But  when  the  time  of  the  promise  drew  nigh,  gn*.x^2 
ivhich  God  had  sworn  to  Abraham , the  people  grew  ps-cv.  24/25.' 
and  multiplied  in  Egypt,  (18)  Till  another  king 
arose,  which  knew  not  Joseph.  (19)  The  same  dealt 
subtilly  with  our  kindred,  and  evil  entreated  our 
fathers,  so  that  they  cast  out  their  young  children,  to 
the  end  they  might  not  live. 

It  was  this  growth  of  the  people,  the  fact  that  they  were 
fruitful  and  increased  abundantly,  and  multiplied  and  waxed 
exceeding  mighty,  which  led  the  king  in  his  jealous  fear  of  Exod.  i.  7. 
the  children  of  Israel  to  practise  subtle  means  to  prevent 
their  increase,  as  in  later  times  we  read  in  oriental  history 
similar  measures  devised  or  encouraged  to  keep  down  the 
numbers  of  a subject  race.  Another  king  arose , a king,  that 
is,  of  a different  race  or  dynasty  to  the  one  who  had  raised 
Joseph  to  power.2  He  dealt  subtilly , with  craft,  and  that  Lange, 
without  success,  as  when  he  subjected  them  to  hard  bond- 
age, and  yet  did  not  attain  his  purpose  by  the  hardness  of 
the  tasks  which  he  imposed  : or  as  when  he  gave  command 
without  effect  to  the  midwives  to  destroy  the  newly-born 
children,  and  at  length  charged  all  his  people.  Every  son  Com.  & Lap. 
that  is  born , ye  shall  cast  into  the  river,  and  every  daughter  Exod.  i.  22. 
ye  shall  save  alive.3 

With  this  charge  of  dealing  subtilly  (KaracroepLo-diievos) 
compare  the  language  of  Achior : When  a famine  covered 
all  the  land  of  Canaan,  they  went  down  into  Egypt,  and 


1 “ St.  Stephen  is  speaking  of  an 
Emmor  or  Hamor  who  was  a different 
person  from  the  Emmor  or  Hamor 
with  whom  Jacob  dealt;  Hamor  was 
the  name  of  the  prince  of  the  She- 
chemites  (Gen.  xxxiv.  2).  And  it  is  no 
more  surprising  that  there  should 
he  two  princes  of  Shechem  called 
Hamor,  than  that  there  should  he 
many  Candaces  in  succession  in  Meroe, 
and  many  Pharaohs  in  Egypt,  and 
many  Caesars  at  Rome.” — Wordsworth. 

s Another  king — A king  of  another 

kind — or  of  a new  family,  a new  king , 


Exod. i.  8.  The  name  does  “not  necessi- 
tate the  idea  of  a change  of  dynasty, 
hut  favours  it.”  Mr.  R.  S.  Poole  in 
Smith's  Dictionary.  “According  to 
Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  ( Manners  and 
Customs  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians , vol. 
i.  p.  42,  2nd  edit.),  this  ‘new  king’ 
was  Amosis  or  Ames,  first  of  the  eigh- 
teenth dynasty,  or  that  of  the  Diospoli- 
tans  from  Thebes.”—  Hackett. 

3 “ Crevit  populus — Mortuo  Joseph  et 
fratribus.  Mystice  crucifixo  Christo 
et  Apostolis  passis  crevit  Ecclesia.” — 
G or  r anus. 
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Do  Saci. 

Lange. 

Lukexxiv.19. 

Ex.  ii.  11, 12. 


sojourned  there , while  they  were  nourished , and  became  there 
a great  multitude,  so  that  one  could  not  number  their  nation. 
Therefore , the  king  of  Egypt  rose  up  against  them,  and  dealt 
subtilly  with  them  (KaTeoofpuraTo  o.vtovs),  and  brought  them 
low  with  labouring  in  brick,  and  made  them  slaves. 

(20)  In  which  time  Moses  was  born , and  was  ex- 
ceeding fair  [oLG-reiog  rep  05a)),1  and  nourished  up  in 
his  father's  house  three  months : (21)  And  when  he 
was  cast  out,  Pharaoh's  daughter  took  him  up,  and 
nourished  him  for  her  own  son. 

According  to  Josephus,  it  was  this  exceeding  beauty  of 
Moses  which  touched  the  heart  of  Pharaoh's  daughter 
when  she  discovered  the  ark  with  its  burden  by  the  banks 
of  the  river.2  He  says  that  Moses  was  divine  in  form, 
that  is,  exceeding  fair  (p, opcf)fj  Oeios),  words  equivalent  to  those 
used  by  St.  Stephen,  that  he  was  “ fair  in  the  sight  of  God  '' 
(do-reto?  to)  0ew). 

It  was  through  this  exposure,  the  being  given  over  to 
death,  that  Moses  was  raised  up  to  honour  and  power,  to 
be  a prince  and  deliverer  of  God's  people.  In  this  was  Moses 
a type  of  that  prophet  like  unto  him,  who  should  come 
after  him,  and  should  indeed  redeem  and  deliver  His  people. 
It  was  by  His  death,  not  in  type,  but  in  reality,  that  He 
overcame  death,  and  triumphed,  not  over  the  hosts  of 
Egypt,  but  over  the  armies  of  the  Evil  One,  and  was  raised 
up  again  from  the  dead,  and  by  His  resurrection  brought 
justification  to  His  people.3 

Pharaoh's  order  was  to  cast  out  every  male  child.  Hot 
only  was  this  order  not  carried  out  in  the  case  of  Moses, 
but  he  was  saved  and  nourished  by  the  daughter  of  the 
king.  What  God  wills  to  live,  that  no  power  nor  device 
of  man,  however  subtile,  can  kill. 

(22)  And  Moses  was  learned  in  all  the  ivisdom  of 
the  Egyptians , and  was  mighty  in  words  and  in 
deeds.  (23)  And  when  he  was  full  forty  years  oldf 

1 On  this  phrase  M (harjg  ijv  aartlog  tissimum  hahuit,  utpote  formatum  et 

r<£  0£<p  see  note  C at  the  end  of  this  organizatmn  d Spiritu  Sancto,  ut  index 
chapter.  esset  animae  ipsius  elegantissimae  et 

2 « yevvTjdtlg  ovv  6 ffaZg  evOvg  o>piv  pulcherrimae.  Divinitas  enim  velut 

tvscpTjvev  aoTtiorepav  i)  i car  i(hiort]v.”  sol  resplendebat  per  humanitatem 
— Philo  de  Vita  Mos.,  § 3.  Christi,  eique  suam  pulchritudinem 

3 “Moses  elegans  fait  tj'pus  Christi,  afflabat.” — Corn,  a Lapide. 

qui  fuit  speciosus  forma prce filiis  homi-  4 “The  martyr  speaks  agreeably 

num,  Psalm  xliv.  3,  quia  corpus  perfec-  with  the  whole  nation:  ‘Moses  was 
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it  came  into  his  heart  to  visit  his  brethren  the 
children  of  Israel. 


He  was  learned  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the  Egyptians. 
Human  wisdom,  which  in  its  source  is  from  God,  for  He 
is  the  true  light  which  lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,  and  which,  when  pure,  leads  to  Him,  is  given  us  that 
we  may  use  it  in  God’s  service,  as  Moses  used  the  wisdom 
of  the  Egyptians  in  working  out  the  purposes  of  God  in 
the  deliverance  and  afterwards  in  the  guidance  of  His 
people. 

That  Moses,  however,  did  not  derive  his  laws  and  institu- 
tions from  Egypt  is  evident  in  this,  that  instructed  as  he  was 
by  the  priests  of  Egypt,  the  class  to  which  was  assigned  the 
education  of  youth,  yet  there  is  in  his  laws  no  trace  of  the, 
idolatry  which  was  prevalent  in  that  country.  He  was 
raised  up  to  do  God’s  work,  not  because  he  had  this  wisdom, 
but  having  been  raised  up,  he  sanctified  that  learning  which 
he  had  received  to  the  service  of  God.  God  needed  not, 
indeed,  this  wisdom,  but  He  put  it  into  the  heart  of  him 
who  had  received  this  gift  of  earthly  wisdom  to  employ  it 
to  His  glory.  For  neither  was  Saul  made  an  Apostle  be- 
cause he  had  been  brought  up  in  the  heathen  schools  at 
Tarsus,  nor  was  Moses  raised  up  to  be  the  lawgiver  of 
Israel  because  he  had  been  trained  in  all  the  wisdom  of  the 
Egyptians. 

He  was  mighty  in  words  and  in  deeds.  It  is  not  said 
that  he  was  eloquent,  this  we  know  he  was  not,  but  that  he 
was  mighty  in  words.  Mighty,  because  of  the  deeds  which 
went  with  his  words.  No  one,  indeed,  is  mighty  in  words 
for  God,  who  is  not  also  mighty  in  deeds,  whose  deeds 
do  not  accord  with  the  words  which  he  declares.1 


forty  years  old  in  Pharaoh’s  court,  and 
forty  years  in  Midian,  and  forty  years 
he  served  Israel.’  ‘ Rabban  Jochanan 
BenZaccai  exercised  merchandise  forty 
years,  was  learning  the  law  forty  years, 
and  forty  years  he  ministered  to  Israel. 
R.  Akibah  was  an  illiterate  person  forty 
years : he  sent  himself  to  study  forty 
years,  and  forty  years  he  ministered  to 
Israel’  [Beresh.  Rabba,  fol.  115.  3].” 
— Lightfoot. 

These  traditions  of  the  Rabbins  pro- 
bably arose  out  of  these  facts  in  the  life 
of  Moses. 

1 Here,  according  to  Dr.  Sami. 
Davidson,  is  another  of  the  “ many 


historical  mistakes  ” in  the  speech  of 
St.  Stephen,  or  at  least  of  the  record  of 
his  speech,  by  the  author  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles.  He  says,  “ It  is  stated  that 
Moses  was  mighty  in  words , which  is  at 
variance  with  Exod.  iv.  10.”  It  is  hard 
to  see  in  what  the  variation  consists.  A 
man’s  deeds  may  be  weighty,  and  yet 
not  many : a man’s  words  may  be  for- 
cible, full  of  truth,  of  mighty  import, 
in  short  mighty , but  yet  the  man  may 
not  be  eloquent , and  he  may  he  even 
slow  of  speech  and  of  a slow  tongue , 
according  to  the  humble  self -estimate 
of  Moses ; for  this  is  what  Moses  means 
by  not  being  eloquent.  A man’s  words 


John  i.  9. 


Olshausen. 
Exod.  iv.  10. 

Mariana. 
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(24)  And  seeing  one  of  them  suffer  wrong , he 
defended  him , and  avenged  him  that  was  oppressed, 
and  smote  the  Egyptian:  (25)  For  he  supposed  his 

brethren  would  have  understood  how  that  God  by  his 
hand  would  deliver  them : but  they  understood  not. 

Moses  knew  that  he  was  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Israel. 
His  miracnlons  preservation  in  infancy,  his  providential 
education  at  the  court  of  a king  who  had  commanded  that  all 
the  male  children  of  the  Israelites  should  be  slain  as  soon  as 
born,  and  the  spirit  of  prophecy  which  was  in  him,  were 
so  many  tokens  and  assurances  of  his  Divine  mission,  and 
he  thought  that  the  people  whom  he  was  to  deliver  would 
recognize  and  acknowledge  this,  that  God  by  his  hand 
would  deliver  them. 

St.  Stephen  in  thus  citing  the  rejection  of  Moses  by  his 
brethren  shows  that  the  conduct  of  the  Jews,  before  whom 
he  was  speaking,  in  rejecting  Christ  was  the  same  conduct 
as  that  which  their  forefathers  had  shown  in  the  rejection 
of  Moses,  and  that  in  this  rejection  of  Christ  was  fulfilled 
the  words  of  Moses  : A prophet  shall  the  Lord  your  God  raise 
up  like  unto  me — like  me  in  His  being  rejected  as  I was 
rejected,  when  I would  have  delivered  the  people  of  Israel, 
and  when  the  people  refused  to  see  that  God  by  my  hand 
would  deliver  them  from  this  house  of  bondage. 

(26)  And  the  next  day  he  shewed  himself  unto 
them  as  they  strove , and  would  have  set  them  at  one 
again , saying , Sirs,  ye  are  brethren ; why  do  ye 
wrong  one  to  another  ? (27)  But  he  that  did  his 

neighbour  wrong  thrust  him  away , saying , Who 
made  thee  a ruler  and  a judge  over  us  ? 

As  the  attempt  at  reconciling  those  who  were  at  variance 
with  each  other  was  the  cause  of  the  persecution  against 
Moses,  so  was  the  coming  of  Christ  into  the  world  to  make 
one  those  who  by  man’s  sin  were  separated  from  God  and 
from  each  other,  the  cause  of  His  death  upon  the  cross.1 

are  mighty,  if  the  message  which  he  de-  teach  thee  what  thou  shalt  say  (Exod. 
liver  he  mighty,  not  if  he  be  fluent  iv.  12).  And  surely  with  such  a Spirit 
in  speech.  Compare  2 Cor.  x.  10  ; and  prompting  the  words  of  Moses,  he  must 
see  on  this  passage,  Schleusner  in  from  that  moment  at  least  have  been 
Avvarog.  This  latter  quality  indeed  mighty  in  words  as  well  as  in  deeds, 
frequently  makes  a man  not  mighty  1 “He  that  will  reconcile  peace- 
in  words.  The  declaration  of  God  to  breakers  and  reprove  the  injurious, 
Moses  is,  I will  be  with  thy  mouth  and  must  expect  to  he  accused  as  a peace- 
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Who  made  thee  a ruler  ? It  was  the  accusation  of  the 
Jews  against  Christ,  that  He,  being  a man,  made  Himself 
eqiial  ivith  God , the  ruler  of  the  world.  Their  cry  was  but  Johnv.  is. 
the  echo  of  this  cry  against  Moses : By  what  authority  dost 
thou  do  these  things , and  ivho  gave  thee  this  authority.  So  Matt.xxi.2s. 
constantly  do  we  find  this  throughout  the  history  of  the 
people  of  Israel,  that  they  were  ever  ready  to  wrong  and 
ill-treat  the  benefactors  whom  God  had  raised  up  and  had  Chrysostom, 
sent  to  deliver  them. 


(28)  Wilt  tliou  kill  me,  as  thou  diddest  the 
Egyptian  yesteixlay  t (29)  Then  fled  Moses  at  this  sviii-3»4- 
saying , and  was  a stranger  in  the  land  of  Midian  f 
where  he  begat  two  sons. 

He  was  raised  up  and  sent  to  be  the  redeemer  and  de- 
liverer of  Israel  from  the  bondage  of  Egypt,  and  yet  because 
of  his  brethren's  obstinacy  and  blindness  he  fled  from  the 
land,  and  from  among  the  people  whom  he  would  have 
delivered.  And  this  wrath  of  man  postponed  for  a while  Lange, 
the  purpose  of  the  Almighty.  In  this  was  the  rejection  of 
Moses  a type  of  that  after-rejection  of  Christ,  which  should 
exclude  them  as  a nation  from  being  the  messengers  of 
God  to  the  Gentile  world,  and  should  keep  them  in  bondage 
to  that  harder  task-master  to  whom  they  had  bowed  down 
their  backs.2 


(80)  And  when  forty  years  were  expired,  there  Ex.m.2. 
appeared  to  him  in  the  wilderness  of  Mount  Sina 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  in  a flame  of  fire  in  a bush . 


St.  Stephen  lingers  over  this  history  of  Moses,  the  great 


breaker,  and  injurious  and  arrogant 
himself.” — Baxter. 

1 “ Midian,  or  the  country  inhabited 
by  the  Midianites  or  Ishmaelites,  were 
two  districts  of  Arabia  Petrsea,  one 
lying  along  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
Bed  Sea,  or  the  Elanitic  Gulf  (the  Gulf 
of  Eyleh),  and  extending  to  the  country 
of  Moab,  on  the  east  and  south-east, 
and  the  other  situate  near  the  wilder- 
ness of  Sinai.  The  inhabitants  of  both 
these  districts  probably  sprang  from 
the  same  stock,  and  were  descendants 
of  Midian,  son  of  Keturah,  who  were 
intermingled  with  the  children  of  Ish- 


mael,  and  often  included  under  the 
name  of  Ishmaelites.” — See  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

2 “ Quanquam  Deus  suos  cruci  sub- 
jiceat,  non  tamen  sine  consolatione 
sunt : imo  bona  quye  largitur  et  donat, 
multo  plura  et  prsestantiora  sunt  qudm 
quae  patimur  mala.  Non  igitur  habes 
occasionem  murmurandi.  Si  bona  sas- 
cepimus,  mala  autem  cur  non  susti- 
neamus  ? Allegorice  Christus  etiam 
fugiens  a Judseis  invenit  uxorem, 
Ecclesiam  scilicet  de  Gentibus.”  — 
Ferns. 
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prophet  and  lawgiver  of  the  people  of  God,  and  that  as  it 
seems  for  these  reasons  : — 

(1)  Lest  in  speaking  of  the  abrogation  of  the  Mosaic  law, 
he  should  seem  to  his  accusers  to  disparage  the  lawgiver  of 
Israel. 

(2)  In  thus  drawing  a picture  of  the  ingratitude  of  the 
people  towards  Moses,  and  their  rejection  of  him  notwith- 
standing his  claims  to  their  regard,  St.  Stephen  would 
remind  them  of  their  like  ingratitude  to  Christ,  and  their 
contempt  and  rejection  of  Him  who  came  to  be  their  true 
deliverer. 

(3)  That  he  might  prepare  them  to  accept  the  claims  of 
that  prophet  like  unto  Moses,  who  had  also  been  foretold 
by  Moses,  but  whom  they  had  despised  and  rejected  as  they 
had  before  despised  and  rejected  him  who  was  the  type  of 
The  Great  Prophet. 

Moses  and  David,  who  were  both  to  lead  and  rule  the 
people  of  God,  were  shepherds,  and  were  in  some  sort  pre- 
pared for  their  work  of  governing  the  people  by  their  life 
amid  the  sheep-folds.1  The  life  itself  was  typical  of  the  office 
to  which  they  were  afterwards  to  be  called,  as  they  them- 
selves in  this  life  were  the  types  of  Christ,  who  delighted  to 
be  known  as  the  Shepherd  of  His  people.  The  Lord  is  my 
Shepherd , therefore  can  I lack  nothing , are  the  words  of  the 
Psalmist.  I am  the  good  Shepherd  is  the  declaration  of 
Christ  Himself,  whom  St.  Paul  speaks  of  as  that  great 
Shepherd  of  the  sheep , and  St.  Peter  sets  before  us  as  the 
Shepherd  and  Bishop  of  our  souls . And  Moses  the  shep- 
herd was  not  sent  upon  his  mission  of  leading  the  people 
of  Israel  out  of  bondage  without  preparation  for  the 
work.  Forty  years  of  instruction  in  all  the  learning  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  forty  years  of  retreat  in  the  solitude  of  the 
wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai,2  prepared  him  for  his  forty  years 
of  labour  in  leading  the  people  from  Egypt  through  the 
desert  into  the  promised  land.  Thus  did  God  act  in  the 
preparation  of  him  who  was  to  be  the  leader  and  instructor 
of  His  people,  the  figure  of  His  Church.  All  things  are 
measured  and  ordained,  and  there  is  no  sign  of  haste  in  the 
actions  of  God  towards  His  Church,  whether  it  be  this 
one  in  the  desert,  or  that  which  was  gathered  out  of  all 
nations  by  the  preaching  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ. 

1 “ Omnium  artium  aliarum  pas-  victum  nobis  yestitumque,  et  Deo  sacri- 
toritia  simplicissima  est,  minimeque  ficiorum,  oblationumque  materiam.” — 
operosa  ita  ut  meditationi,  contempla-  Lorinus. 

tionique  naturalium  ac  divinarum  re-  2 “ Dum  sic  quietus  expectat  in  teni- 
rum  otium  relinquat  et  tractari  etiam  a pore  illi  Dominus  apparet.” — Calvin. 
neregrinantibus  potest.  Suppcditat 
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There  have  from  early  days  been  two  opinions  as  to  the 
Angel  which  appeared  to  Moses  in  the  flame  of  fire  in  a bushy 
and  in  numbers  and  weight  of  names,  the  fathers  of  the 
Church,  as  well  as  later  commentators,  are  equally  divided. 

(1)  Some  regard  the  Angel  as  the  Messiah  Himself,  the 
great  Angel  of  the  covenant.1 

(2)  Others  understand  that  God  was  indeed  speaking  in 
the  midst  of  the  fire,  but  that  He  was  speaking  by  the 
mouth  of  a created  angel  or  messenger,  whether  by  Michael, 
His  Angel  as  he  is  specially  called,  or  by  one  other  of  the 
heavenly  host,  for  He  maketh  His  ministers  a flame  of  fire. 

It  is  not  easy  to  determine  this  question.  One  thing  we 
know,  it  was  God’s  voice  and  God’s  manifestation,  whether 
spoken  and  made  by  means  of  an  angel  or  not.  God  was 
there  indeed,  even  though  surrounded  by  His  angels ; so 
that  in  the  bush  God  spake  unto  Moses,  and  He  that  dwelt 
in  the  bush  dwelt  there  in  glory,  and  sent  a blessing  upon 
His  people  by  the  hand  of  Moses,  whom  He  commissioned 
to  deliver  His  people  from  the  oppression  of  Egypt.2 

This  manifestation  of  the  presence  of  God  to  Moses  was 
at  Mount  Horeb  in  the  desert  of  Mount  Sinai.  Mount 
Horeb  is  the  name  of  the  ridge  from  which  Mount  Sinai 
rises,  or,  as  some  understand,  a peak  lower  than  that  of  Sinai, 
but  rising  from  the  same  base.3 


1  “ ayyeXog — Here,  as  continually  in 
the  Old  Testament,  the  angel  bears  the 
authority  and  presence  of  God  Him- 
self : which  angel,  since  God  giveth 
not  His  glory  to  another,  must  have 
been  the  great  Angel  of  the  Covenant, 
the  V3jD  'qxV'a  of  Isa.  lxiii.  9,  ‘the  Angel 
of  His  presence — the  Son  of  God.”’ 
— Alford.  This  interpretation  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  voice  of  the  Church 
so  far  as  expressed  in  one  of  the  Anti- 
phons at  Advent : — “ 0 Adonai,  et  Dux 
domus  Israel,  qui  Moysi  in  igne  flammae 
rubi  apparuisti  et  ei  in  Sina  legem 
dedisti;  veni  ad  redimendum  nos  in 
brachio  extento.  Judith  xvi. ; I Paral. 
xvii. ; Act.  vii. ; Exod.  vi. ; 4 Keg. 
xvii.” — Breviar.,  die  xv.  Decemb . 

2  See  S.  Gregory  in  Mag.  Moral. 
Preface,  § 3 (Oxford  translat.  p.  15). 
Bull  in  Defensio  Fid.  Nicae,  Pt.  1,  c.  1, 
§ 10,  etc. 

3  The  name  of  Horeb  is  not  now 
known  by  the  Arab  tribes  who  wander 
along  its  base,  and  this  renders  it  diffi- 
cult to  determine  the  extent  of  mountain 
ACTS.  VOL.  I. 


tract  which  was  once  known  by  this 
name.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
large  ridge  to  the  north  of  Sinai,  from 
the  base  of  which  the  latter  peak 
towers,  was  that  which  formerly  bore 
the  name  of  Horeb — the  ground  of  the 
dried-up  ground  or  desert.  Mr  Palmer 
thinks  that  the  name  belonged  to  the 
whole  desert  or  waste  at  the  foot  of 
Sinai,  and  that  the  name  was  after- 
wards limited  to  the  mountain.  At 
the  base  of  Sinai  stretches  a large 
plain,  the  largest  indeed  in  the  Sinaitic 
peninsula,  and  here  the  children  of 
Israel  are  believed  to  have  made  their 
encampment  whilst  the  law  was  being 
delivered  to  Moses.  A ravine  which 
runs  out  of  the  plain  still  bears  the 
name  of  the  Wadi  Shoeib,  or  vale  of 
Jethro,  or  Ilobab,  the  priest  of  Midian, 
and  tradition  says  it  was  formerly  his 
pasture-ground.  Sinai,  or  1 the  Moun- 
tain of  the  thorn,’  so  called  from  the 
bush  of  Seneh,  or  wild  Acacia,  in  which 
the  Lord  appeared  to  Moses,  stood  at 
the  edge  of  this  wilderness  of  vegetation 
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God  made  Himself  known  to  Moses  by  a flame  of  fire. 
It  may  be  that  this  was  done  : — 

(1)  That  they  might  remember  that  He  is  a consuming 
fire , and  that  they  might  fear  Him  accordingly. 

(2)  That  they  should  not  be  able  to  make  any  resemblance 
of  this  manifestation  so  as  to  worship  it.1 

There  was  also  a significancy  in  this,  that  the  fire  was 
seen  in  a bush.  This  was  at  once  a sign,  in  that  the  bush, 
though  interpenetrated  with  the  fire,  was  not  burned  with 
fire , and  it  was  also  a type  : — 

(1)  Of  the  house  of  Israel,  rough  in  their  disobedience, 
as  a thorny  bush  of  the  desert,  and  lowly  in  their  state  of 
subjection,  and  yet,  though  cruelly  persecuted,  and  enduring 
great  and  continued  suffering  at  the  hand  of  the  Egyptians, 
not  destroyed,  because  God  was  with  and  around  them. 
Burned  in  the  fires  of  the  kiln,  and  yet  not  consumed .2 

(2)  Of  the  Messiah  in  the  lowliness  of  the  Humanity 
which  He  had  assumed,  and  which  was  without  comeliness  . . 
that  we  should  desire  Him.  A thorn  bush  in  the  desert  of 
this  world,  interpenetrated  with  Divine  fire,  through  the 
inseparable  union  of  the  Divine  nature  with  the  human.3 

(3)  Of  the  Christian  Church,  of  which  Christ  is  the  Head, 
and  the  history  of  which  was  typified  by  the  events  of 
Christas  life.  In  the  lowliness  of  its  rise,  unnoted  by  the 
world,  as  His  birth  was  unnoted  by  the  mighty  of  this 
world,  and  exposed  its  whole  history  through  to  continued 


and  gave  its  name  to  this  tract,  tlie 
desert  (Exod.  xix.  2),  or  * wilderness 
of  Sina,’  and  a small  eminence  opposite 
the  face  of  Sinai  is  still  called  Aaron’s 
hill,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  spot 
where  he  stood  to  witness  the  worship 
offered  by  the  children  of  Israel  to  the 
calf  which  he  had  made  (Acts  vii.  30). 
Hither  Elijah  wandered  when  pursued 
by  Ahab,  and  here,  in  the  ‘ still  small 
voice,’  the  Lord  spake  to  him  (1  Kings 
xix.  8 — 14).  On  the  controversy  on 
the  situation  of  Sinai,  see  Stanley's 
Sinai  and  Palestine  ; Robinson's  Bibli- 
cal Researches  ; Ritter's  Geography  of 
Palestine ; and  Palmer's  Desert  of  the 
Exodus. 

1 “ Consulto  Deus  in  rubo,  quse 
arbustum  est  potius  quam  arbor,  Deus 
apparuit,  ut  inquit  Isidorus ; ne  forte 
Judaei  ad  idolatriam  propensi,  idolum  ex 
arbusto  possent  conficere.” — Salmeron. 

2 “ Rubus  erat  populus  Dei  humilis 
quidem  et  spinosa  planta : ignis  iEgyptia 


tyrannis  et  crudelitas,  quae  afhigebat 
quidem  non  tamen  consumebat  aut 
urebat.  Erat  autem  spinosus  rubus  in 
sua  ilia  tenuitate,  quia  ab  illo  pungendi 
atque  lafierandi  erant  iEgyptii.  Ut 
autem  rubus  in  Sinai  nobilitatus  est 
igne  et  Dei  conspectu ; sic  Israelite 
nobilitati  atque  purgati  sunt  igne  tribu- 
lationis.  Ita  pene  Philo  [lib.  i.  de 
vita  Moysis]  et  idem  ferme  Theodore- 
tus,  q.  6.  in  Exod.” — Sanchez. 

3  “ Allegoriam  affert  (Ecumenius  ut 
significaretur  captivitatis  human®  reme- 
dium per  Incarnationem  futurum.  Nam 
igni  comparatur  Deus  [Deut.  iv.  24], 
homo  herbis  ac  spinis : homini  Deus 
summo  miraculo  conjunctus  est;  et 
Humanitas  per  Divinitatem  non  con- 
sumpta,  sed  incorrupta  post  Resurrec- 
tionem  reddita  est.  . Chrysostomus  hoc 
loco  idem  etiam  habet  de  corpore 
Christi,  quod  mortuum  quidem  est,  sed 
a morte  nequaquam  perpetuo  detineri 
potuit.” — Lorinus. 
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trials ; like  Him  in  His  life  on  earth,  and  yet  endowed  by 
Him,  and  because  He  is  with  it,  with  indestructible ’life, 
so  that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.1 

Moses  thought  not  to  find  God  in  that  rough  and  dreary 
solitude,  yet  there  did  God  appear  to  him.  God  is  nigh  at 
hand,  and  is  found  by  those  who  love  Him  in  every  place 
and  under  every  circumstance.  Joseph  found  Him  in  the 
prison,  for  there  God  was  with  Him ; Moses  found  Him  in 
the  desert ; Jonah  found  Him  in  the  sea,  and  was  delivered 
by  Him.  Those  who  know  Him  not  think  that  He  is 
where  all  things  are  prosperous,  though  there  they  find  Him 
not.  To  the  saint,  however,  He  is  present  to  console,  and 
purify,  and  strengthen  amid  crosses  and  afflictions.  When 
Moses  was  in  the  king’s^  court,  and  surrounded  by  the  pomp 
of  Egypt,  we  read  not  that  God  appeared  to  him,  though  He 
did  so  in  the  solitude  of  the  wilderness  of  Mount  Sinai.  If  we 
also  would  find  God  and  hear  His  voice  speaking  to  us,  let 
us  withdraw  from  the  cares  and  anxieties  of  the  world,  and 
listen  to  Him  in  solitude,  and  we  shall  know  of  His  presence.2 


(31)  When  Moses  saw  it,  he  wondered  at  the 
sight : and  as  he  drew  near  to  behold  it,  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  came  unto  him,  (32)  Saying,  lam  the  God 
of  thy  fathers,  the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of 
Isaac,  and  the  God  of  Jacob.  Then  Moses  trembled, 
and  durst  not  behold. 


He  wondered  that,  contrary  to  the  nature  of  things,  the 
bush  was  not  consumed  with  the  fire.  Then  the  voice  of  the 
Lord,  before  spoken  of  as  an  Angel,  spake,  saying,  I am  He 
who  is  always  present,  the  God  of  thy  fathers.  In  thus  re- 
minding them  of  the  words  of  God  to  Moses,  Stephen  repels 
the  charge  that  he  had  spoken  against  Moses,  whom  he 
acknowledges  to  be  the  son  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of 


1 “ Quia  Ecclesia  Dei  nunquam  ab 
afflietionibus  prorsus  immunis  et  libera 
est  in  mundo,  hie  perpetua  ejus  conditio 
quodammodo  depicta  est.  Quid  enira 
aliud  sumus  quam  flamraae  pabulum  ? 
Innumer®  vero  Satanse  faces  assidue 
volitant,  quae  ignem  subjiciant  et  cor- 
poribus  et  animis,  sed  Dominus  naira  et 
singulari  gratia  nos  a consumption 
vindicat  ac  tuetur.  Ardere  ergo  in- 
cendium  necesse  est,  quod  in  hac  vita 
nos  urat.  Sed  quia  Dominus  in  medio 

nostri  habitat,  efficiet  ne  quidafflictiones 
nobis  noceant,  quemadmodum  etiam 


Psalmo  xlvi.  6,  dicitur.” — Calvin. 

2 “ Mystice.  Ignis  rubum  incombu- 
rens  est  Spiritus  Sanctus,  peccata  illius 
populi  non  consumens,  quia  densas 
nequitiae  spinas  Dei  beneficiis,  opposuit, 
vel  ecclesia  persecution  flammata  non 
perit  et  Christus  in  ea  loquitur.” — • 
Gorranus,  In  the  JEthiopic  liturgies 
and  hymns  of  Jared  the  bush  burned 
with  fire  but  not  consumed  is  taken, 
passim,  as  the  type  of  the  Blessed  Vir- 
gin. Many  of  the  Fathers  so  explain  this 
symbol.  See  JEthiopic  Liturgies  and 
Prayers , by  Rev.  J.  M.  Rodwell  (1864). 


Langt 
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Gorranus. 


Sylveira. 


Hugo  de  S. 
Charo. 

Calvin. 

Ex.  iii.  5. 
Josh.  v.  15. 

Sionnet. 


Isaiah  xx.  2, 
8,4. 


Ezek.  xxix.17. 


Luke  xv.  22. 


Jacob.  These  three  are  honoured  in  this  way,  as  though 
God  were  in  a special  degree  their  God — 

(1)  Because  when  all  around  had  fallen  away  to  idolatry 
and  had  forgotten  Him,  they  preserved  alive  the  worship 
of  the  one  true  God. 

(2)  Because  to  these  three  were  all  those  promises  made 
which  God  was  now  fulfilling  in  bringing  the  children  of 
Israel  out  of  Egypt,  and  by  giving  to  them  the  possession 
of  the  land  of  Canaan.1 

Then  Moses  trembled  and  durst  not  behold.  This  trembling, 
this  reverential  fear,  was  the  preparation  of  the  heart  to 
hear  and  to  obey  the  message  of  God.2 

(38)  Then  said  the  Lord  to  him.  Put  off  thy  shoes 
from  thy  feet : for  the  place  where  thou  standest  is 
holy  ground. 

In  token  of  reverence  for  the  place  where  God  manifested 
His  presence,  the  priest  who  served  in  the  worship  in  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  performed  the  duties  of  their  office 
with  naked  feet.  Perhaps  the  Mahommedan  practice  of 
taking  off  the  shoes  on  entering  into  their  places  of  worship 
takes  its  rise  from  this.  This,  however,  is  not  clear,  since 
it  is  their  practice  to  cover  their  feet  with  shoes  provided 
for  this  purpose  so  as  not  to  defile  the  floor  with  dirt  from 
the  streets.  The  practice,  then,  is  not  the  same,  though  it 
may  in  its  origin  have  been  the  same.  Symbolically  the 
naked  foot  was  the  sign  of  subjection.  Thus,  as  a token  of 
the  coming  subjection  of  Egypt  and  Ethiopia  to  the  king  of 
Assyria,  Isaiah  was  commanded  to  put  off  his  shoe  from 
his  foot,  and  accordingly  the  prophet  walked  naked  and 
barefoot  three  years  for  a sign.  On  the  other  hand,  shoes 
on  the  feet  are  a sign  of  joy,  or  at  least  of  the  absence  of 
sorrow  : thus  to  Ezekiel  it  is  said,  make  no  mourning  for  the 
dead  . . put  on  thy  shoes  upon  thy  feet;  and  the  direction  of 
the  father  in  his  joy  at  the  return  of  the  prodigal  is. 
Bring  forth  the  best  robe  and  put  it  on  him;  and  put  a ring 
on  his  hand  and  shoes  on  his  feet? 


1 “In  his  tiibus  maxim e resplendu- 
erunt  virtutes,  in  Abrahamo  tides  et 
obedientia ; in  Isaac  animi  puritas  cum 
contemnlatione ; in  Jacob  laborum 
tolerantia  cum  patientia  et  constantia.” 
— Sylveira. 

“Dieu  de  la  foi  dans  Abraham  pere 
des  croyans ; Dieu  de  l’esperance  dans 
Isaac,  figure  de  la  Resurrection ; Dieu 
de  la  charite  dans  Jacob,  modelle  de 


l’amour  paternel  et  fecond  en  bene- 
dictions.”— Quesnel. 

2 “ Sanctorum  timor  nil  aliud  est 
quam  reverentia  quscdam  spectabilis, 
imo  timor  filialis.  Impii  autem  omnino 
non  timent  Deum  juxta  illud : Non  est 
timor  Dei  ante  oculos  eorum  [Ps.  xiv. 
7],  aut  serviliter  timent,  non  offensam 
sed  tantum  poenam.” — Ferns. 

3 “ Mipbibosetb  occurrit  Regi  David 
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The  place  where  thou  standest  is  holy  ground  : — 

(1)  It  is  holy  because  in  a peculiar  manner  God  was  pre- 
sent there,  or  at  least  made  there  His  presence  more  mani- 
fest. God  sanctifies  the  place  where  He  is  present. 

(2)  Because  of  the  holy  law  which  was  then  announced 
and  given  to  Moses. 

In  this  command  to  Moses  we  have  an  exhortation  which 
should  be  remembered  by  God's  people  at  all  times.  Let 
them  lay  aside  worldly  cares  and  anxiety  and  the  stain  of 
earthly  defilement  when  going  into  the  presence  of  God  to 
worship  Him,  and  remembering  that  the  place  where  He  is 
is  holy,  cast  ott*  unholy  affections  and  worldly  desires.  But 
if  the  place,  the  very  ground  where  God  is,  is  thus  holy, 
what  respect  is  due  to  the  body  which  He  inhabits,  that 
temple  and  shrine  made  without  hands,  which  is  sanctified 
by  its  being  one  with  that  body  which  Incarnate  God  took 
to  Himself  when  He  came  down  to  the  earth.  If  Moses, 
then,  was  bidden  to  put  off  his  shoes  when  he  came  to  the 
ground  where  God  was  manifested,  let  us  tear  ourselves 
away  from  the  lusts  and  passions  of  earth,  lest  with  them 
we  defile  the  very  sanctuary  where  God  dwells,  the  temple 
of  our  body.1 


(34)  I have  seen , I have  seen  the  affliction  of  nnj 
people  which  is  in  Egypt , and  I have  heal'd  their 
groaning , and  am  come  doivn  to  deliver  them.  And 
now  come , I will  send  thee  into  Egypt. 


I have  seen , I have  seen — rather,  seeing  I have  seen.  This, 
though  not  unknown  in  classical  writings,  is  yet  more 
common  in  Hebrew,  and  is  regarded  as  a Hebraism.2  The 
affliction  of  my  people.  They  were  His,  though  rebellious 


illotis  pedibus,  quasi  conscius  peccati 
sui  se  ipsum  servum  fateretur.  In  ador- 
atione  autem  et  sacrificiis  nudari  pedes 
etiam  inter  externos  docet  Giraldus  dum 
explicat  illud  Pytbagorae  symbolum 
Nudis  pedibus  sacrijicandum.  Quod 
vcrisimile  est  Pythagoram  a Judaeis 
sumpsisse  sicut  alia  plurima.  Certe 
frequens  esse  apud  Hebrseos  nudis  pedi- 
bus supplices  ad  Deum  accedere,  probant 
ilia  sacra,  quae  vocantur  nudipedalia ; 
quae  exercuisse  Paulum,  ut  Judaeos  lu- 
crifaceret,  tradit  Hieron.  in  c.  iv.  epi;  t. 
ad  Galat.,  et  indicat  Juvenal,  Satyr.  6, 
ubi  ita  de  Judaeis — 

‘ Observant  ubi  raeropede  Sabbatareges ; 


Et  vetus  indulget  senibus  dementia 
porcis.’  ” — Sanchez . 

1 “In  Israel  vigebat  hie  mos,  ut  qui 
juri,  rebusque  suis  renuntiabat,  solveret 
calceamenta : jure  id  Moses  praestare 
jubetur ; ut  disceremus  superioris  et 
praesulis  esse  rerum  suarum  oblivisci, 
propriis  commodis  renunciare  utaliorum 
salutem  curet.” — Novarinus. 

2 “ Ilia  repetitio  videns  vidi  signifi- 
cat  magnum  et  peculiarem  affectum 
et  Deus  cui  omnia  sunt  praesentia,  dici- 
tur  videre  oculo  pietatis  et  clementiae, 
ut  notat  D.  Basilius  Seleucus  orat.  26.” 
— Sylveira . 
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children ; though  they  had  rejected  Moses  and  would  sin 
against  God  in  the  wilderness.  The  prodigal  is  not  less  a 
son  though  a prodigal.  He  loveth  the  stronger  even  whilst 
he  is  a stranger,  and  cares  for,  and  provides  for,  and  guides 
those  who  yet  reject  His  love.  And  I have  heard  their  groan- 
ing— He  does  not  say  I have  heard  their  prayer,  but  their 
groanings.  As  it  was  the  wants  and  sufferings  of  men 
which  drew  our  Lord  to  them,  and  not  their  call,  so  does  He 
see  our  afflictions  and  hear  our  groanings  even  before  we  pray. 
Indeed,  when  we  pray  from  the  sense  of  our  need,1  He  makes 
us  first  feel  our  need,  and  then  moves  us  to  pray.  He  is 
never  ignorant  of  the  sufferings  of  His  people.  He  sees  at 
all  times ; but  the  season  when  most  He  stretches  forth  His 
hand  to  deliver  is  when  sorrow  is  at  the  greatest,  and  the 
afflicted  are  driven  to  feel  that  there  is  no  other  deliverer. 

And  am  come  to  deliver.  God  is  said  to  come  down  when 
in  a new  and  unexpected  way  He  demonstrates  His  power, 
as  now  He  was  about  to  do  in  the  deliverance  of  His  people 
from  the  house  of  bondage.  When  these  words  are  used 
it  is  almost  always  about  some  great  thing,  some  great  de- 
liverance, or  some  signal  punishment  which  is  at  hand.  Thus 
God  is  said  to  go  down  when  in  the  land  of  Shinar  He  con- 
founded the  speech  of  the  presumptuous  builders  of  Babel. 
When,  again,  the  sin  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  was  great 
and  very  grievous , and  He  was  about  to  overthrow  the  cities 
of  the  plain  with  a signal  destruction,  then  again  we  read, 
I will  go  down  now ; that  is,  I will  greatly  punish  them.  So 
when  He  was  about  to  give  the  Law  on  Mount  Sinai  for  the 
guidance  of  the  world,  then  again  we  read.  The  Lord  will 
come  down  in  the  sight  of  all  the  people  on  Mount  Sinai , as 
in  this  place  because  of  the  affliction  of  His  people , and 
because  He  was  about  to  deliver  them,  He  says,  I o,m  come 
down. 

W e are  taught  here  that  the  greater  our  need  the  nearer 
is  God  to  aid  us  : — 

(1)  He  sees  all  the  suffering,  all  the  affliction  of  His 
people. 

(2)  He  hears  the  sighs,  the  groaning , of  those  who  are 
His.2 

(3)  He  comes  to  aid  His  people  at  the  fitting  season, 
which  He  and  He  alone  knows. 


1 “ Videns.  Deus  totus  visus  est, 
totus  auditus.  Omnia  videt,  omnia 
audit,  sed  videre  et  an  dire  dicitur 
quando  miseretur.” — Gorranus. 

2 “ Afflictio  dat  vires  orationi,  ejus- 
que  oratio  maxime  evolat  ad  Deum  ut 


observat  D.  Gregor,  relatus  in  glossa, 
etsi  cito  non  exauditur,  ex  eo  est,  ut 
meritum  crescat  et  augeatur,  ut  notat 
idem  D.  Gregor.,  Lib.  2,  Moral,  cap. 
24.” — Sylveira. 
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(35)  This1  Moses  whom  they  refused , saying , 
Who  made  thee  a ruler  and  a judge  ? the  same  did 
God  send  to  be  a ruler  and  a deliverer  by  the  hand 
of  the  angel  which  appeared  to  him  in  the  bush. 

The  inference  which  St.  Stephen  leaves  his  hearers  to 
draw  from  these  words  is  this.  It  does  not  follow  that  God 
rejects  those  whom  yon  have  rejected.  Yonr  fathers  re- 
jected this  Moses.  God,  however,  sent  by  His  angel,  and 
supported  by  the  hand  of  His  angel , the  same  man  to  rule 
and  deliver  the  Israelites  whom  they  rejected,  as  He  has 
appointed  the  Just  One,  whom  their  children  crucified, 
to  be  the  Ruler  of  His  Church  and  the  Redeemer  of  His 
people. 

They  accused  him  of  making  himself  a ruler  and  a judge. 
God  sent  him  to  be  more  than  this,  a ruler  and  a deliverer 
(kvrpGdTris)  ,2  or  redeemer,  a typo  of  Him  who  should  redeem 
His  people  from  the  bondage  to  Satan  by  the  shedding  of 
His  blood  upon  the  cross.  Moses,  then,  is  a redeemer  or 
deliverer  from  temporal  bondage,  the  captivity  in  Egypt,  a 
mediator,  too,  in  His  office  of  praying  for  the  people,  and 
in  bearing  to  them  the  messages  from  God.  This  he  is 
without  impeachment  of  the  prerogatives  of  Christ,  who 
delivers  not  from  temporal  bondage,  who  redeems  not  by 
the  sprinkling  of  the  blood  of  a lamb  on  the  door-posts  of 
their  houses,  but  by  His  blood  purifying  their  hearts,  and 
cleansing  them  from  an  evil  conscience.  Christ  also  was 
the  Mediator  and  Redeemer  by  His  own  inherent  power. 
Moses,  like  other  human  instruments  of  God,  is  only  re- 
latively and  analogically  so,  and  does  so  by  the  hand  of  the 
Angel , with  the  power  given  him  by  the  Angel,  with  the  pro- 
tection thrown  around  him  by  the  Angel,  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Angel,  who  was  the  real  leader  of  the  people.3 


1 “ It  must  strike  every  reader  that 
the  four  verses  (35 — 38)  all  begin  with 
the  demonstrative  pronoun,  whilst  also 
the  second  half  of  verse  35  begins  with 
tovtov,  whereas  in  verse  38  the  rela- 
tive is  repeated  in  a similar  manner. 
A rhetorical  emphasis  unmistakably  lies 
in  this  repeated  and  forcible  pointing 
to  the  person  of  Moses,  and  indeed 
the  intention  of  this  emphasis  is  especi- 
ally to  be  sought  in  the  contrast  which 
the  Divine  call  and  commission  of 
Moses  forms  to  the  denial  and  rejection 
which  he  experienced  from  his  people.” 


2 “ This  word  does  not  occur  again 
in  the  New  Testament,  hut  is  used  by 
the  LXX.  to  mean,  as  it  does  here,  ‘ a 
deliverer,’  without  any  reference  to  a 
ransom,  \ v rpov.” — Humphrey. 

“In  the  case  of  Moses  the  epithet 
XvTpuiTrjQ  naturally  bears  only  an  ex- 
ternal reference  to  the  deliverance  from 
Egyptian  bondage,  but  this  is  to  be 
conceived  as  a prefiguration  of  the  re- 
demption from  sin,  which  was  accom- 
plished by  the  Messiah.” — Olshausen. 

3 “ Jesus  Christ  rejette  par  les  Juifs 
durant  sa  vie  a ete  etabli  par  sa  resur- 
rection dans  une  souveraine  puissance. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

(36)  He  brought  them  out , after  that  He  had 
shewed  wonders  and  signs  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  and 
in  the  Red  sea , and  in  the  ivilderness  forty  years. 

God’s  mercy  was  not  limited  to  the  people  of  Israel.  He 
shewed  ivonders  and  signs  in  the  land  of  Egypt  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  people  of  the  land.  He  sent,  indeed,  de- 
liverance to  His  own  people,  but  He  manifested  His  great 
power,  and  showed  Himself  the  true  God  to  the  Egyptians, 
so  that  His  wonders  were  a call  to  them,  and  a sign  of  His 
will.  It  is  not,  then,  only — for  this  is  St.  Stephen’s  argument 
— in  Judaea  that  God’s  love  and  power  moving  the  hearts  of 
men  are  manifested.  He  did  so  of  old  in  Egypt,  in  the  Red 
Sea,  and  in  the  desert.  So  does  He  show  His  ivonders  now 
to  us  when  in  Egypt,  in  the  world,  in  the  midst  of  our  sins 
and  surrounded  by  temptations.  Thus  does  He  manifest 
the  power  of  His  sacrament  in  that  baptism  for  the  re- 
mission of  sins,  of  which  the  Red  Sea  is  the  type.  Thus  in 
the  desert  does  He  feed  us  and  lead  us  as  a Shepherd. 

(37)  This  is  that  Moses , which  said  unto  the 
children  of  Israel , A prophet  shall  the  Lord  your 
God  raise  up  unto  you  of  your  brethren , like  unto 
me ; him  shall  ye  hear . 

St.  Stephen  here  vindicates  himself,  by  implication,  from 
the  charge  of  disparaging  Moses,  by  recognizing  Jesus  as 
the  Messiah,  since  in  doing  so  he  did  but  bow  to  Moses, 
who  had  foretold  of  the  coming  of  this  prophet,  in  which 
words  the  Jews  were  wont  to  see  a prediction  of  the  advent 
of  the  Messiah. 

The  Prophet  who  should  come  was  to  be  like  Moses.1 
In  this  no  equality  one  way  or  another  is  implied,  but 
only  likeness.  He  was  to  be  like— 

(1)  He  was  to  have  a body,  to  come  in  the  flesh,  visibly. 

(2)  He  was  to  be  a deliverer , or  redeemer,  like  him  whom 
the  people  of  old  had  rejected.  His  likeness  was  also 
manifested  in  this,  that  as  Moses  was  rejected  when  he 
would  deliver  God’s  people  from  Egypt,  so  was  Christ 

pour  etre  le  chef  et  le  liberateur  de  son  super  me  majestate  terribilem.  Ne 
Eglise.  C’est  ainsi  que  Dieu  a accou-  nova,  inquit,  et  adventitia  Christi 
tume  de  preparer  par  1’ humiliation  et  dicatur  esse  doctrina,  ipse  Moses,  qui 
par  les  rebuts  ceux  dont  il  se  veut  ser-  noluerunt  obedire  patres  vestri,  prae- 
vir  pour  ses  oeuvres.” — Quesnel.  dicat  et  in  hominis  bunc  forma  futurum, 

1 “ Tanquam  me , carne  visibilem,  et  cunetis  animabus  vitae  praecepta 
sed  super  me,  majestate  mirabilem,  sed  daturum.” — Bede. 
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rejected  wlien  He  would  have  delivered  them  from  that 
prince — Satan — who  was  typified  by  Pharaoh. 

(3)  He  was  to  be  a lawgiver.  As  Moses  was  a lawgiver 
to  the  children  of  Abraham  after  the  flesh,  so  was  Christ  to 
be  the  promulgator  of  a new  law  to  the  whole  Israel  of 
God.  In  both  cases  did  these  lawgivers  give  a new  law, 
which,  however,  was  but  the  republication  of  that  which 
was  from  the  first. 

(38)  This  is  he,  that  was  in  the  church 1 in  the 
wilderness  with  the  angel  which  spake  to  him  in  the 
Mount  Sina,  and  with  our  fathers : ivho  received  the 
lively  oracles  to  give  unto  us : 

It  was  God’s  Church  which  was  in  the  ivilderness,  His 
people  which  were  gathered  there  before  they  came  into 
the  land  of  Canaan.  Here  is  still  the  same  argument,  the 
same  fact  insisted  on — God’s  mercy.  God’s  manifestations 
of  power  were  not  confined  to  the  land  of  Judaea  and  to 
the  temple  in  Jerusalem. 

The  Angel  who  delivered  God’s  will  in  Mount  Sinai  spake 
to  Moses,  and  the  same  Angel  spake  to  our  fathers  by  the 
mouth  of  Moses,  as  well  as  by  the  thunderings  heard  from 
the  Mount.  He  was  thus  the  mediator,  the  means  through 
which  God  spake  to  the  people,  the  fathers  of  the  nation  of 
the  Jews.  For  the  people  said  unto  Moses , Speak  thou  with 
us,  and  we  ivill  hear  : hut  let  not  God  speak  unto  us,  lest  we 
die.  He  it  was  who  received  from  the  Angel  the  lively  oracles . 
of  God  to  give  unto  the  people.2  The  Angel  of  God,  whether 
Michael  or  some  other  messenger  and  minister  of  God, 
spake  the  words  of  God  to  Moses.  This  does  not  exclude 
the  Divine  presence.  He  does  not  tell  us  that  the  Divine 
presence  and  the  Divine  will  was  made  known  to  Moses  by 
means  of  an  angel.  The  same  Angel  it  was  which  was  with 
or  in  the  Church,  and  gave  power  to  those  who  guided  and 
ruled  that  Church. 

And  what  Moses  received , that  he  might  give  unto  the 
people,  was  the  lively  oracles  of  God  — oracles  and  com- 
mandments which  contain  in  them  the  germ  of  life,  which 

1 tlkv  rrj  eKKXrjcr'ia  incoetu,  sc.  Israel-  2 “\6yia  Ztivra.  Sunt  oracula  viva, 
itico;  nam  totus  ille  populus  a Mose  i.e.  quoe  Moses  viva  voce  G/uirwf 
Vpj?  dicitur.  Krausio  articulus  ry  indi-  accepit.  Simiii  phrasi  fiavrela  Ziovra 
care  videtur,  Stephanus  certain  quan-  dixit  Sophocl.  (Ed.  Tyr.  vers.  489,  ubi 
dam  populi  concionem  in  animo  habu-  scbol.  fjLavrtv[iara  vra  Kai  iaxvovra 
isse,  scilicet  concionem  ad  audiendam  ry  aXrjOtla.  Yide  Rom,  iii.  2.”  — 
legem  convocatam,  quia  de  legislatione  Alberti. 

(Exod.  xix.)  sermo  sit.” — Rosenmiiller. 
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Rom.  vii.  14. 
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rightly  observed  conduce  to  temporal  life  and  well-being, 
and  to  the  preservation  of  the  spiritual  life.  They  are 
words  of  life,  indeed,  if  observed  in  the  inner  teaching ; 
but  words  of  death,  or  dead  words — 

(1)  Of  death  if  only  regarded  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter. 

(2)  And  dead , since  they  threatened  death,  and  declared 
the  punishment  which  awaited  upon  sin. 

And  these  oracles  of  God  are  words  of  life,  are  living 
oracles — 

(1)  Because  they  are  oracles  proceeding  from  the  fountain 
of  life,  the  living  God. 

(2)  Because  in  keeping  the  oracles  or  commands  of  God 
is  the  promise  of  life. 

(3)  Because  they  die  not,  they  were  given  to  be  observed 
even  after  the  death  of  the  lawgiver,  and  to  be  for  ever 
observed  by  God’s  people;1  since  they  are  not  temporal, 
but  spiritual. 

(4)  Holy  Scriptures  are  oracles  of  life,  lively  oracles , since 
in  obeying  them  the  life  of  grace  is  maintained  now,  and 
the  life  of  glory  will  be  given  hereafter,  for  man  doth  not 
live  by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  Lord  doth  man  live. 

God’s  law  as  given  to  His  people  of  old  was  a fiery  law, 
kindling  the  hearts  of  those  who  observed  His  law  with  the 
fire  of  His  love ; and  a law  of  endless  life  to  those  who  walked 
according  to  its  precepts. 

(89)  To  whom  our  fathers  would  not  obey,  but 
thrust  him  from  them , and  in  their  hearts  turned 
back  again  into  Egypt,  (40)  Saying  unto  Aaron, 
Make  us  gods  to  go  before  us:  for  as  for  this  Moses, 
which  brought  us  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt,  we  wot 
not  what  is  become  of  him. 

As  St.  Stephen  is  leading  up  his  argument  until  it  is  to 
end  in  Christ,  and  His  final  rejection  by  the  people,  so  he 
here  shows  that  the  people  had  throughout  their  long 
history  always  rejected  the  laws  and  the  ministers  of  God, 
and  preferred  Egypt,  or  the  world,  to  His  service. 

In  their  hearts  turned  bach  again  into  Egypt.  Though 

1 “ It  is  observable  which  St.  mortal  word  to  die  with  him,  but  living 
Stephen  saith,  lie  received  the  lively  oracles , to  be  in  force  when  he  was  dead, 
oracles  given  unto  them;  the  Decalogue  and  oblige  the  people  to  a belief  when 
he  received  from  the  hand  of  God,  his  rod  had  ceased  to  broach  the  rocks 
written  with  the  finger  of  God ; the  and  divide  the  seas.” — Pearson  on  the 
rest  of  the  Divine  patefactions  he  wrote  Creed,  art.  1 (fol.  6,  p.  15,  edit.  Ox. 
himself,  and  so  delivered  them  not  a 1843), 
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here  the  charge  against  the  Israelites  is  more  with  refer- 
ence to  their  wishes,  and  to  their  inclination  for  the  idol 
worship  of  the  land  where  they  had  so  long  dwelt,  than 
to  any  actual  attempt  to  return  unto  Egypt,1  yet  we 
know  that  the  desire  to  return  was  shown  at  one  time, 
perhaps  more  frequently  in  a proposal  actually  to  return 
into  Egypt.  When  they  wanted  flesh  to  eat , they  remem- 
bered the  fish  of  which  they  had  plenty,  and  which  they 
eat  in  Egypt  freely  ; the  cucumbers,  and  the  melons,  and  the 
leeks,  and  the  onions,  and  the  garlick.  Then  they  said  one  to 
another,  Let  us  make  a captain,  and  let  us  return  into  Egypt. 
The  accusation,  however,  of  St.  Stephen  in  this  place  is 
that  in  their  hearts  they  turned  back  again  into  Egypt; 
that  they  clung  to  the  idol  service  and  to  the  abominations 
of  the  Egyptian  worship.  Hence,  indeed,  their  cry.  Make 
us  gods  to  go  before  us . A twofold  sin.  They  who  should 
have  obeyed  one  God,  the  God  of  their  fathers,  then  asked 
for  gods,  and  they  bid  Aaron  make  them  gods,  though  God 
who  had  led  them  with  mighty  wonders  out  of  Egypt  was 
the  God  and  Maker  of  all  things. 

Make  us  gods?  The  folly  of  idolatry  is  shown  in  this. 
The  gods  whom  they  were  ready  to  worship  must  first  be 
made  by  the  hands  of  man.  According  to  the  taunt  of  the 
prophet : He  heweth  him  down  cedars,  and  taketh  the  cypress 
and  the  oak : . . he  maketh  a god,  and  worshippeth  it ; he 
maketh  it  a graven  image,  and  falleth  down  thereto.  He 
burneth  part  thereof  in  the  fire  ; with  part  thereof  he  eateth 
flesh ; he  roasteth  roast,  and  is  satisfied.  . And  the  residue 
thereof  he  maketh  a god,  even  his  graven  image  : he  falleth 
down  unto  it,  and  worshippeth  it,  and  prayeth  unto  it,  and 
saith,  Deliver  one  ; for  thou  art  my  god. 

This  Moses.  In  the  original  and  fuller  account  the  lan- 
guage of  the  people  is  still  more  contemptuous  : As  for  this 
Moses,  the  man  that  bo'ought  us  up  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
oue  wot  not  what  is  become  of  him.  But  this  contemptuous 
language  is  not  only  directed  against  Moses,  it  extends  also 


1 “Novum  sibi  numen  creat  quis- 
quis  non  spiritualiter  Deum  colit.” — 
Calvin. 

2 Qeol—  “ Quidam  in  qusestionem  id 
vocant,  cur  plurali  numero  haec  enun- 
tientur,  quum  tamen  Aaron  ab  Israel- 
ite rogatus,  non  complurium  deorum, 
sed  unius  vituli  effigiem  conflaverit 
eisque  adorandum  proposuerit  ” ( Patri - 
tius).  “ The  plural  is  best  explained 
as  that  of  tbe  pluralis  excellences , 
since  Aaron  made  but  one  image  in 


compliance  with  this  demand  of  the 
people  (called  6toi,  in  Ex. 

xxxii.  8.),  and  since  tbe  Hebrews 
would  naturally  enough  transfer  the 
name  of  the  true  God  to  the  object  of 
their  idolatrous  worship  ” ( Hackett ). 
“Verum,  ea  res  nihil  habet  qusestio- 
nis ; Israelitae  namque  neque  vituli 
neque  unius  dumtaxat  numinis  effigiem 
petiere,  sed  deos  quoscumque,  unum  aut 
plures,  quos  itineris  duces  haberent.” — 
Patritius. 
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to  God  Himself.  They  seem  to  deny  or  to  forget  that  God 
had  led  them  out  of  Egypt,  and  that  He,  and  not  a 
man,  not  Moses,  had  opened  a way  for  them  by  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  Red  Sea,  so  that  they  were  able  to 
pass  through  on  dry  land. 

Aaron,  we  know,  yielded  to  the  importunity  of  the 
people,  and  made  for  them  the  similitude  of  an  ox.  The 
fall  of  Aaron  under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  and  of 
St.  Peter  under  the  Hew  Dispensation,  both  of  whom  were 
called  to  prominent  positions  in  God’s  Church,  seems  to 
have  been  permitted  to  teach  them,  and  those  who  should 
succeed  them,  the  knowledge  of  their  own  weakness,  and 
the  duty  of  having  compassion  on  those  who  in  like  man- 
ner should  fall  into  sin. 


(41)  And  they  made  a calf  in  those  days , and 
offered  sacrifice  unto  the  idol , and  rejoiced  in  the 
works  of  their  own  hands.  (42)  Then  God  turned , 
and  gave  them  up  to  worship  the  host  of  heaven ; as 
it  is  written  in  the  hook  of  the  prophets,  0 ye  house 
of  Israel , have  ye  offered  to  me  slain  leasts  and 
sacrifices  hy  the  space  of  forty  years 1 in  the  wilder- 
ness ? 


! They  made  a calf  the  symbol  of  one  of  the  gods  of  Egypt : 
and  yet  this  was  not  worshipped  by  the  people  as  such,  but 
as  the  image  of  the  God  which  had  delivered  them  from 
Egyptian  bondage.2  The  grossness  of  the  idolatry  is  shown 
in  this,  it  was  made  by  them : it  was  the  outward  form  of 
an  Egyptian  idol,  yet  worshipped  as  their  deliverer.  They 
made  them  a molten  calf  and  said , This  is  thy  God  that 
brought  thee  up  out  of  Egypt.  And  they  rejoiced  in  the  works 
of  their  own  hands , by  dancing  and  feasting,  by  sitting  down 


1 Here,  again,  we  have  an  instance 
of  the  use  of  a round  sum  instead  of  the 
exact  period.  The  time  of  the  Israel- 
ites wandering  in  the  wilderness  is 
“ indeed  but  eight  and  thirty  years  and 
a half;  for  so  saith  God  Himself, 
Numb.  xiv.  34.” — Lightfoot. 

Note,  also,  the  language  used  hy  St. 
Paul,  “ about  the  time  of  forty  years.” 
Acts  xiii.  18. 

2 “Apparently  in  imitation  of  Apis, 
the  bull  worshipped  at  Memphis,  as  a 
living  symbol  of  Osiris.  Herod,  iii. 
28 ; Diod.  Sic.  i.  21  ; Strabo,  xvii.  805. 


(Winer,  Realw.  ‘ Kalb.’)  The  ox  was 
a common  symbolic  form  of  idols  in  the 
East ; and  the  most  recent  discoveries 
at  Nineveh  have  brought  to  light  co- 
lossal bulls.  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson 
(second  series,  ii.  97,  Winer)  thinks  the 
golden  calves  of  Israel  to  have  been  in 
imitation  of  Mnevis,  a bull  kept  at 
Heliopolis  (Diod.  Sic.  i.  21  ; Strabo, 
xvii.  80),  as  a living  symbol  of  the  sun. 
Jeroboam  afterwards  set  up  golden 
calves  at  Bethel  and  Dan,  and  with 
the  same  proclamation.  See  1 Kings 
xii.  28.” — Alford. 
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to  eat  and  to  drink  and  rising  np  to  play  in  honour  of  this 
idol  which  they  had  made. 

Only  God  may  rejoice  in  the  works  of  His  own  hands. 
Ours  are  imperfect  at  the  best,  and  stained  with  sin,  with 
unworthy  motives,  and  with  selfish  ends.  Our  rejoicing  must 
be  in  the  glory  of  His  works,  not  in  our  own.  This  latter 
rejoicing  is  idolatry,  the  former  is  worship.1 

Then  God  turned  from  them,  and  gave  them  up  to  their 
own  idolatries.  This  was  the  punishment  for  their  sin,  and 
implies  more  than  the  merely  letting  them  alone  in  their  sin. 
It  is  a judicial  delivering  up  by  way  of  punishment  for  their 
wickedness.  Thus  does  God  deal  with  men  when  they 
turn  from  Him.  He  hinders  their  purposes  of  evil,  but  if 
they  still  persist  in  their  determination  to  sin,  and  continue 
to  reject  Him,  and  to  resist  His  mercy,  then  finally  He 
gives  them  up  to  their  own  will  to  follow  their  own  evil 
imaginations.  In  the  words  of  the  prophet,  Ephraim  is 
joined  to  idols  : let  him  alone.  The  Israelites  began  with 
the  beast  worship  of  Egypt,  they  went  on  to  the  star  worship 
of  Assyria — or  Sabaism,  a word  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  the  Hebrew  word  for  host — they  were  given  up  to 
worship  the  host  of  heaven. 

As  it  is  written  in  the  booh  of  the  prophets.  The  citation 
is  from  the  book  of  Amos,  and  as  in  the  Hebrew  Scriptures 
the  whole  of  the  writings  of  the  prophets  make  one  book 
or  division,  a quotation  from  any  of  the  prophets  is  thus 
spoken  of.2  But  it  is  here  asked.  Is  it  correct  to  say  that 
the  children  of  Israel  did  not  for  forty  years — during  the 
whole  time  of  their  wandering — offer  to  God  slain  beasts  and 
sacrifices  ? 3 This  is  not  said,  nor  is  this  the  force  of  St. 
Stephen's  question,  nor  of  the  words  of  Amos,  which  he  cites. 

(1)  They  did  offer  sacrifices  such  as  God  had  prescribed, 
but  they  offered  them  intermingled  with  those  which  they 


1 “ Deo  convenit  Isetari  in  operibus 
jnanuum  suarum  et  nobis  in  operibus 
manuum  Ejus.  Idololatrae  sunt  homines 
qui  laetantur  in  operibus  manuum  sua- 
rum.”— Bengel. 

2 KaOuiQ  ysypa-nrai  ev  /3//3X<£i  tSjv 
7r pocprjT&v.  “Locutionis  bsec  est  ratio, 
quod  olim  non  omnes  libri  sacri  in  uno 
volumine  compacti  essent,  sed  in  di- 
versis  menibranis  descripti  et  compre- 
hensi,  atque  hoc  sensu  aliquando  libri 
Mosis,  libri  Propbetarum  et  Hagio- 
graphorum,  qui  sunt  libri  majores,  ali- 
quando autem  particularium  et  mino- 
rum  librorum  mentio  fieri  solet.  Et 


quando  apostolus  dixit,  scriptum  esse  in 
libro  Prophet  arum,  ad  duo  potissimum 
prophetarum  loca  respexit,  quorum 
unus  extat  apud  Amosum,  cap.  v.  25, 
26,  27,  atque  alter  apud  Jeremiara, 
cap.  xix.  13  [quere  xx.  5],  cui  alia  loca 
parallela  addi  possunt,  ve teres  namque 
Hebraeorum  Theologi  duo  et  plura 
sacrae  Scripturae  loca  de  eadem  materia 
tractantia  in  unum  contrahere  sole- 
bant  compendii  gratia.” — Surenhusius , 
Conciliationes , p.  412. 

3 “ 2,<payia,  victimee,  sunt  animantia, 
Qvaicu,  alius  generis  oblationes,  ferta,” 
— Rosenmiiller. 
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offered  to  tlie  calf,  or  to  Moloch,  and  God  will  not  accept 
such  offerings.  He  demands  the  whole  heart  and  the  ex- 
clusive worship  of  His  creatures. 

(2)  They  offered  at  best  from  fear,  not  from  love  and 
from  a free  heart,  but  they  who  so  offer,  offer  no  true 
sacrifice  to  God.  The  words  of  God,  spoken  with  regard  to 
a later  apostasy,  are  applicable  here  : When  ye  fasted  and 
mourned  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  month , even  those  seventy 
years , did  ye  at  all  fast  unto  Me , even  to  Me  ? And  'when  ye 
did  eat,  and  when  ye  did  drink,  did  ye  not  eat  for  yourselves, 
and  drink  for  yourselves  ? 

(43)  Yea,  ye  took  up  the  tabernacle  of  Moloch,  and 
the  star  of  your  god  Remphan, figures  which  ye  made 
to  worship  them  : and  I will  carry  you  away  beyond 
Babylon } 

It  was  the  custom  of  large  masses  of  people  when  emi- 
grating from  their  native  seats  in  quest  of  new  lands  to 
bear  with  them — either  before  the  host  or  in  the  midst — ■ 
the  images  of  their  gods.  Here  St.  Stephen  charges  the 
fathers  of  the  Jewish  people  with  bearing,  not  any  token  of 
the  God  who  delivered  them  from  Egypt,  but  the  tabernacle 
of  Moloch : — small  shrines  which  contained  the  image  of 
Moloch  or  Baal1  2 — in  order  that  they  might  in  secret  wor- 


1 Kai  fitTOiKiCj  v/xaQ  e-nsKtiva 
Bafiv\u>vog.  The  Heb.  of  Amos  v. 
27  is  cpns  rrsarn 

And  I will  carry  you  away  beyond 
Damascus.  Hence  the  LXX.  Kai 
fitroLKid  vfidg  tTTtKfiva  AapaoKov . 
In  this  passage  in  the  Acts  the  Vulgate 
is  “ trans  Babylonem,”  which  is  an 
accurate  rendering  of  “ far  away 

from”  (Fuerst),  and  the  meaning  as- 
signed to  t7rsKeiva  by  Hesy chius,  who 
says,  £7r tKtiva  wapf/ca  avurspu)  l^uirt- 
pu).  In  Isaiah  xviii.  1,  "ajjtt,  “ on  the 
other  side,”  “beyond,”  is  rendered 
in tKtiva  by  the  LXX.  The  terms  of 
the  original  prophecy  of  Amos  would 
therefore  he  fully  expressed  by  in  tKtiva 
ha/3u\u>vog,  Babylon  being  “ far  away 
from”  and  “beyond”  Damascus.  The 
Arabic  of  Acts  vii.  47  is  “ to  a distance 
from  Babel,”  following  the  LXX.  as 
regards  the  word  Babel,  but  misapply- 
ing in  tKtiva.  In  the  Coptic  versions, 
both  of  Wilkins  and  of  Bcetticher,  we 


have  “to  the  parts  about  Babylon,” 
apparently  also  misunderstanding 
in'tKtiva.  The  text,  however,  of 
Amos  v.  27  in  Tattam’s  Coptic  ver- 
sion of  the  Minor  prophets  reads, 
“trans  Damascum,”  whilst  the  JEthi- 
opic  version  has  “ woosta  Babilon,” 
into  Babylon. 

2 avt\a(3tre  Tr/v  <TKt]vrjv  rov  MoAo^ 
— the  Septuagint  rendering  of  Amos 
v.  26,  in  Hebrew  mi3p  j-is 
— In  using  this  word  “ M3D  ” of  which 
Winer  in  his  Lexicon  says — “ tugurium , 
tabernaculum — fortasse  cista  sacra  qua 
Dei  simulacrum  concludebant,  qualem 
Diod.  Sic.  xx.  25,  oKt]vi)v  ispav  ap- 
pellat,”  Amos  seems  to  be  employing 
the  precise  technical  word  in  use 
among  the  worshippers  of  Moloch.  In 
the  cuneiform  of  the  cylinder  of  Nebu- 
chadnezzar (Col.  viii.  37,  vol.  1 of  A.  S. 
Inscriptions,  Brit.  Mus.),  we  read — “ I 
have  not  neglected  the  shrine — Suk-su 
[W36]  la  enum — of  Merodach” — an 
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' ship  this  idol.  The  worship  of  Moloch,  Baal,  or  Saturn, 
for  these  are  but  different  names  of  one  false  god,  was, 
according  to  Rabbinical  tradition,  widely  diffused  through- 
out Canaan,  and  entered  largely  into  the  religious  rites  of 
the  Carthaginians,  so  that  the  Israelites  probably  carried 
with  them  into  Egypt  the  worship  of  this  Phoenician  deity,1 
and  in  addition  to  this  form  of  idolatry  learnt  in  Egypt  to 
worship  the  Coptic  god  Remphan.  That  the  children  of 
Israel  were  addicted  to  the  worship  of  Moloch  is  evident 
from  the  rigid  terms  in  which  it  is  denounced  and  pro- 
hibited in  the  Old  Testament.  Thou  shalt  not  let  any  of 
thy  seed  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch , neither  shalt  thou, 
profane  the  name  of  thy  God.  Whosoever  he  he  of  the  child- 
ren of  Israel , or  of  the  strangers  that  sojourn  in  Israel, 
that  giveth  any  of  his  seed  unto  Moloch,  he  shall  surely 
he  put  to  death  : the  people  of  the  land  shall  stone  him , 
with  stones.  This  command  was  openly  transgressed  by 
Ahaz,  who  made  his  son  to  pass  through  the  fire  accord- 
ing to  the  abominations  of  the  heathen  and  by  Manasseh.  It 
was  one  of  the  good  deeds  of  Josiah  that  he  defiled 
Topheth.  . that  no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter 
to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Moloch.  This  idolatrous  wor- 
ship seems  to  have  been  deeply  engrained  in  the  heart 
of  the  people  of  Israel,  and  their  sin  in  this  respect  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

I will  carry  you  away  beyond  Babylon.  The  denunciation 
of  the  prophet  Amos  to  the  children  of  Israel  because  of 
their  worship  of  Moloch  and  Chiun,  or  Remphan,2  is,  therefore 
ivill  I cause  you  to  go  into  captivity  beyond  Damascus  ; and 
this  was  fulfilled  when  the  king  of  Assyria  carried  away  the 
ten  tribes  of  Israel  beyond  Damascus.  The  Jews,  however, — 
the  people  of  Judaea, — were  carried  away  even  further  than 
this,  and  were  led  into  captivity  beyond  the  Euphrates  into 
Babylon  and  remained  there ; and  St.  Stephen,  either  using 


interesting  instance  of  the  verbal  accu- 
racy of  Amos  in  the  first  place,  and  also 
of  the  rendering  of  the  LXX.  adopted 
by  St.  Luke.  In  the  same  inscription, 
col.  ii.  line  9,  we  have  another  illus- 
tration of  his  verse.  Nebuchadnezzar 
is  there  represented  saying,  “ Merodach 
placed  or  put  into  my  heart — ana  sa- 
dada  zirdisu — to  bear  his  tabernacle.” 
Sadada  is  the  Heb.  rjsb  inf.  of 
to  bear,  and  zirdi  the  Chaldee  pT}? 
curtains  or  tapestries.  Compare  with 
this  1 Chron.  xvii.  1,  The  ark  of  the 
covenant  of  the  Lord  remaineth  under 


curtains. 

1 See  as  to  Moloch  Note  D at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

2 “ Remphan,  or  as  it  is  in  the  LXX. 
Rephan,  is  a Coptic  name,  and  was 
used  by  the  LXX.  (being  themselves 
Egyptian  Jews)  to  translate  Chiun , 
which  is  found  in  the  Hebrew  text  of 
Amos  v.  26,  and  which  is  the  Arabic 
name  for  the  same  god.” —Humphrey . 

“ This  god,  which  was  the  same  as 
Chronos  in  the  Greek  mythology,  was 
worshipped  under  the  form  of  a star.” 
— Amelote. 
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these  words  of  Amos, applies  them,  as  is  the  wont  throughout 
the  New  Testament,  and  among  the  Eabbinical  writers,  to 
those  to  whom  he  is  speaking,  who,  because  of  their  sins, 
were  not  only  carried  away  beyond  Damascus,  but  further 
than  this,  even  beyond  Babylon / that  is,  makes  a citation, 
as  in  so  many  other  instances,  not  so  much  of  the  precise 
words,  as  of  the  precise  sense  of  the  denunciation  ;1  2 or  else, 
in  accordance  to  a common  practice  of  the  Kabbins,  of 
which  we  have  many  other  instances  in  the  Scriptures,  he 
here  quotes  from  another  part  of  the  book  of  the  prophets, 
in  which  for  their  sins  the  house  of  J udah  is  threatened  with 
being  carried  away  beyond  Babylon .3  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  St.  Stephen’s  citation  is  not  said  to  be  from  Amos,  but 
from  the  boolc  of  the  Prophets. 

(44)  Our  fathers  had  the  tabernacle  of  ivitness  in 
the  wilderness , as  he  had  appointed , speaking  unto 
Moses , that  he  should  make  it  according  to  the 
fashion  that  he  had  seen. 

The  tabernacle  in  which  the  ark  of  the  covenant  was 
kept  was  called  the  tabernacle  of  witness , or  the  tabernacle 
of  meetings,4 * 6  for  various  reasons  : — 


1 “ Ilia  verba  Amosi  referuntur 
vel  ad  sortem  Israelitarum,  si  ani- 
mum  obfirmaverint  tristiorem  futuram 
quam  vel  Judaei  a Syris  experti  sint, 
vel  quae  ipsos  Syros  manebat.  Nam 
Judaei  abducti  quidem  videntur,  sed 
non  nisi  ad  fines  patriae,  in  Syriam  vide 

2 Keg.  x.  32, 33.  At  Israelitis  plus  ultra 

migrandum  erat.  Porro  et  Syri,  Re- 

zine  rege  eorum  trucidato  et  regno  ejus 
jam  tunc  everso,  ante  Israelem  in 
Assyriam  abducti,  Kiram  2 Reg.  xvi. 

9.  Cujus  urbis  aut  si  mavis  Regionis, 
situs  a variis  varie  ostenditur.  Israel- 
ite ergo  itidem  patria  ejicienda  erant, 
ultra  Babyloniam,  imo  ultra  quam  Syri, 
nec  ut  Syri  in  unam  : sed  in  plures 
regiones.  Ita  Josephus,  Israelitas 
ultra  Euphratem  migrasse,  scripsit 
vid.  Antiq , xi.  4,  infra  65  annos  post 
banc  Amosi  denunciationem  et  in  Syris 
et  in  Israelitis  adimpletum.”  — J.  J. 
Hottinger  de  incolis  Samaria  priscis , 

6 15. 

2 “ Hoc  in  omnibus  scripturis  sanc- 
tis  observandum  est,  apostolos  et  apo- 
stolicos  viros  in  ponendis  testimoniis 


de  veteri  testamento,  non  verba  con* 
siderare  sed  sensum  : nec  eadem  ser- 
monum  calcare  vestigia,  dummodo  a 
sententiis  non  recedant.” — Jerome  in 
Amos.  v.  27. 

3 “ K at  <ri  kcu  rravra  ’I ovoav  Sujcfuj 
tig  xtipag  fiaoiXttog  B afivXwvog,  Kai 
fitroiKiovoiv  avrovg  tig  Ba/3uXu>va 
Kai  KaraKoif/o voiv  avrovg  iv  paxaipq. 
Kai  duxrio  Traaav  rrjv  iax*,v  TVf! 
7 roXeiog  Tavrrjg  Kai  tt  avrag  rovg 
rrovovg  avrrjg  Kai  aupKaaav  ri\v 
Tiprjv  avrrjg  Kai  irdvrag  rovg  Ogaav- 
povg  rov  jSaaiXtiog  ’lovda  dunru)  tig 
\Opag  t xOpuv  clvtmv,  Kai  diapirutvrai 
avrovg  Kai  Xrj\povrai  avrovgt  Kai 
aZovoiv  avrovg  tig  BafivXuiva.” — Jer. 
xx.  4,  5.  LXX.  Tischendorf  omits 
Kai  diaprrwvrai  avrovg.  These  words 
are  absent  from  all  the  texts  which  he 
quotes. 

4 “ Nunc  respondet  Stephanus  ad  id 
quod  objiciebatur,  quod  Jesus  esset 
demoliturus  locum  ilium.  Non  hoc 
expresse  affirmavit  Stephanus : sed  si 
dixisset,  nihil  deceret  quoniam  in 
deserto  sit  habitum  tabernaculum  tes- 
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(1)  Because  of  the  ark  contained  within  it  enclosing 
the  tables  of  the  law,  which  were  a perpetual  witness  be- 
tween God  and  the  people.  A witness  against  them  if  they 
disobeyed  Him  and  brake  His  commandments,  a witness 
for  them  if  they  observed  and  kept  His  law  : a standing 
evidence  that  they  were  entitled  to  the  promises  which  He 
had.  made  to  them. 

(2)  Because  when  Moses  or  the  high  priest  afterwards 
would  know  the  will  of  God,  and  went  into  the  tabernacle, 
they  there  obtained  an  answer  in  their  perplexity,  and  thus 
received  perpetual  witness  of  His  truth  who  revealed  Him- 
self in  the  tabernacle : a witness  that  all  who  desired  an 
answer  to  their  prayer  should  seek  God  in  His  tabernacle, 
and  a pledge  that  there  they  should  receive  His  guidance. 

(3)  The  tabernacle  was  in  itself,  as  it  stood  before  the 
eyes  of  the  people,  a witness  to  all  His  mercies  whose 
tabernacle  it  was,  a witness  that  He  had  delivered  His 
people  and  had  commanded  them  to  worship  God,  and 
to  reverence  His  name  in  the  way  that  He  had  appointed. 

He.  St.  Stephen  does  not  name  the  name  of  God.  This 
is  one  of  the  many  cases  in  which  he  and  others  do  not 
name  God  except  by  one  of  His  attributes.  The  wor- 
ship in  the  wilderness,  as  at  J erusalem,  was  to  be  as  He  who 
spake  by  Moses  had  appointed , when  He  gave  to  him 
direction  that  he  should  make  the  tabernacle,  and  all  things 
in  it,  according  to  the  fashion  that  he  had  seen  in  the  mount. 

The  worship  of  earth  which  is  acceptable  in  the  sight  of 
God  is  that  which  is  after  the  pattern  of  the  everlasting 
worship  in  heaven. 

(45)  Which  also  our  fathers  that  came  after 
brought  in  with  Jesus  into  the  possession  of  the 
Gentiles , whom  God  drave  out  before  the  face  of  our 
fathers , unto  the  days  of  David:  (46)  Who  found 
favour  before  God , and  desired  to  find  a tabernacle 
(^G’x^vcop.oL) 1 for  the  God  of  Jacob. 

Which  also  our  fathers.  St.  Stephen  dwells  continually 

timonii.  Deinde  etsi  sit  sedificatum  aKrjvrj,  is  a sure  and  permanent  dwell- 
templum  per  Solomonem,  illud  tamen  ing -place ; according  to  the  context, 
comburi  a Chaldaeis  permittendo,  satis  is  meant  a dwelling-place  worthy  of 
Dominus  ostendit  sibi  templum  cordi  the  God  of  Jacob,  a worthy  sanctuary.” 
non  esse.  Et  testimonium  Esaise  probat,  — Lange.  “A  standing  temple” — 
Deum  cor  nostrum  in  babitare  et  non  Hammond.  Hesychius  says,  oKijvojfia, 
in  manufactis  templis”  [Is.  xxix.] — oi Kiyxa,  olicog , Tonog,  and  Suidas  has 
Salmeron.  ongvog,  (TKrjvojfxa.  OKr}V(Dna  row  Qeov, 

1 “ 2 Krjvbjga,  in  distinction  from  6 vaog  rov  Qeov. 

ACTS.  YOL.  I. 
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upon  his  descent  from  Abraham.  He  is  a son  of  Israel. 
The  patriarchs  are  his  fathers.  The  hopes  they  had  he 
possessed,  and  this  expectation  to  which  he  clung  he 
would  that  his  brethren  after  the  flesh  should  also  be 
partakers  of.  Joshua  he  speaks  of  by  his  Greek  name, 
and  thus,  intentionally  or  no,  recalls  the  fact  that  he  who 
led  the  children  of  Israel  into  Canaan  was  a type  of  that 
Captain  and  Deliverer  who  went  before  His  people  into 
the  spiritual  possession,  the  Canaan  which  is  not  on  earth, 
but  in  heaven. 

The  tabernacle,  which  had  been  made  according  to  the 
fashion  showed  unto  Moses,  the  children  of  Israel  brought 
in  with  Jesus,  or  Joshua,  at  the  taking  possession  of  the 
lands  formerly  held  by  the  Gentile  tribes  of  Canaan. 
These  lands  were  themselves  a standing  witness  to  the 
truth  of  God,  since  they  had  been  promised  aforetime  to 
Abraham,  to  Isaac,  and  to  Jacob,  when  as  yet  they  were 
strangers  in  Canaan. 

Unto  the  days  of  David.  This  passage  may  have  either  of 
these  two  meanings : — 

(1)  It  may  refer  to  the  tabernacle  which , he  says,  our 
fathers  brought  in , and  bore  with  them  in  their  wanderings 
until  the  days  of  David,  when  a settled  place — the  threshing- 
floor  of  Araunah  the  Jebusite — was  bought  by  David,  and 
the  tabernacle  was  no  longer  removed  from  place  to  place,1 
or — 

(2)  It  may  refer  to  the  Gentiles  whom  God  drave  out  be- 
fore the  face  of  our  fathers,  unto  the  days  of  David , when 
Jerusalem  was  taken,  and  the  last  remains  of  the  people  of 
the  land  were  subdued.  The  latter  seems  most  in  accord- 
ance with  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  the  former  more 
agreeable  to  the  context,  which  is  about  the  tabernacle  and 
its  history  until  replaced  by  the  temple  of  Solomon. 

David  designed,  he  desired , and  asked  permission  to 
build  a permanent  tabernacle — the  temple — and  for  this 
purpose  he  bought  the  threshing-floor,  when  the  plague 
was  stayed.  His  long  wars,  however,  prevented  this  desire 
from  being  carried  out,  and  it  was  his  son  whom  God  per- 
mitted to  build  His  temple. 

God  is  here  spoken  of  as  the  God  of  Jacob,  as  elsewhere 
it  is  prophesied  of  Christ  that  He  shall  reign  over  the  house 
of  Jacob  for  ever.  Though  He  is  the  God  of  the  whole  earth, 
yet  is  He  spoken  of  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and 

1 “ tug  twv  t)[upu)v  AafitS — Usque  una  urbe  in  aliam  transferebatur.” — 
ad  cetatem  Davidis , mansit  nempe  Eosenmuller. 
tabernaculum  illud  povtatile,  et  ex 
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2 43 

of  Jacob,  because  of  the  promise  made  to  them  and  to  their 
seed,  especially  in  respect  of  the  Messiah.  In  this  place, 
however.  He  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  the  God,  not  of 
Abraham,  as  in  the  Psalms,  but  as  the  God  of  Jacob,  because  Psaimxiv.io. 
this  patriarch  was  in  a more  peculiar  manner  the  father  of 
the  Jewish  nation.  Had  St.  Stephen  spoken  of  God  as  the 
God  of  Abraham,  then  Ishmael  alike  with  Isaac  would  seem 
to  have  been  a child  of  the  promise  : had  He  spoken  of  Him 
as  the  God  of  Isaac,  as  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  this  would  Gen.  xm.  i. 
have  been  to  include  Esau  as  well  as  Jacob  within  the 
covenant,  but  the  God  of  Jacob  is  a name  which  could  com- 
prehend only  the  house  of  Israel  as  the  children  of  God,  and 
hence  it  was  no  doubt  a favourite  appellation  of  God  Lonnus. 
amongst  the  people  of  that  nation. 

(47)  But  Solomon  built  Him.  an  house.  (48)  How - i Kings vi.i; 
belt  the  most  High  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  1 Chron.  xvii. 
hands ; as  saith  the  prophet,  2 Chron.  ii.6 ; 

The  Jews  considered  David  to  be  their  greatest  king,  and  Acts’ xvii.  24. 
regarded  Solomon  as  inferior  to  him,  and  yet  it  was  not 
the  father,  who  was  permitted  to  build  a house  for  the 
worship  of  God,  though  he  desired  to  do  so,  but  the  son.  In 
this  way  is  the  first  in  man's  estimation  made  last,  and  the 
last  is  placed  first.  David,  as  a man  of  war,  whose  hands  Chrysostom, 
had  been  stained  with  the  blood  of  the  enemies  of  his  people, 
was  forbidden  to  erect  a temple  to  the  God  of  peace,  though 
his  desire  to  do  so  made  him  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God, 
so  that  his  offering  was  regarded. 

In  these  two  facts,  that  Solomon  was  permitted  by  God 
to  erect  a temple  to  His  honour,  and  yet  that  the  most  High 
dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands,1  we  are  taught — 

(1)  That  visible  things,  the  material  house  of  prayer,  are 
not  to  be  despised,  and  that  the  very  desire  to  build  such 
is  regarded  with  favour  by  God. 

(2)  That  the  visible  is  but  an  image  of  the  invisible 
things  of  God,  and  that  these  are  therefore  not  to  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  would  be  regarded  as  the  true  worship- 
pers of  God,  who  delights  only  in  those  who  worship  Him  John  iV.  24. 
in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

(49)  Heaven  is  My  throne , and  earth  is  My  foot-  If 
stool:2  what  house  will  ye  build  Me  ? saith  the  Lord : g.;  xxiii* 

1 “ Dicit  Stephanus — Deus  proprie  itat  in  toto  mundo,  prsesertim  vero  in 
non  habitat  in  templo,  ut  vos  putatis ; mentibus  fidelibus  et  sanctis.” — Corn. 

6ed  formaliter  babitat  in  seipso  suaque  a Lapide. 

divinitate,  immensitate  ; participative  2 “ Spiritualiter  caelum  sanctos,  terra 
vero  et  effective  per  operationem  bab-  vero  peccatores  insinuat,  quia  bis  vide- 
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xxxiii.  3. 
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xxiii.34,  37. 
1 Thess.  ii.15. 
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or  what  is  the  place  of  My  rest  ? (50)  Hath  not  My 

hand  made  all  these  things  f 

The  temple  of  God  at  Jerusalem  was,  therefore,  His  house 
not  because,  as  the  Jews  thought.  He  dwelt  there,  but 
because  God  was  worshipped  there  ; for  wherever  He  is 
truly  worshipped  there  His  presence  will  be  revealed.  So 
that  though  David  found  favour  with  God  because  of  his 
desire  to  build  Him  a house,  and  Solomon,  as  a token  of  that 
same  favour  of  God,  was  permitted  to  do  that  which  his 
father  had  but  desired , yet  is  God  not  limited  to  any  spot 
of  earth,  but  filleth  the  heaven  where  He  is  throned,  and 
the  earth  which  is  but  His  footstool. 

(51)  Ye  stiffnecked 1 and  uncircumcised  in  heart 
and  ears , ye  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost : as 
your  fathers  did , so  do  ye.  (52)  Which  of  the 
prophets  have  not  your  fathers  persecuted?  and  they 
have  slain  them  which  shewed  before  of  the  coming 
of  the  Just  One ; of  whom  ye  have  been  now  the  be- 
trayers and  murderers : 

Some  commentators  have  thought  that  the  change  which 
here  takes  place  in  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen  arose  from 
some  interruption  on  the  part  of  members  of  the  Sanhedrim, 
or  from  the  murmurs  of  others  of  the  hearers,  and  that  his 
appeal  here  assumes  a personal  character  from  this  circum- 
stance.2 It  may  be  so,  though  it  is  not  necessary  to  imagine 
any  such  interruption.  The  speaker  in  the  course  of  a closely 
connected  view  of  the  past  obstinacy  and  blindness  of  the 
people  as  shown  in  the  treatment  of  Joseph  and  of  Moses, 
and  of  their  rebellion  against  God,  and  of  His  mercies,  seems 
to  have  been  inflamed  at  the  thought  of  the  repeated  rejec- 
tion of  the  ministers  of  God,  and  turning  to  the  persecution 
and  murder  of  the  Messiah,  the  prophet  of  whom  Moses  and 
all  the  prophets  did  speak,  ho  bursts  out  in  this  passionate 
condemnation  of  the  nation  for  its  consistent  resistance  to 
God — Ye  stiffnecked  and  uncircumcised  in  heart  and  ears . 
Ye  stiffnecked,  who  now,  as  in  time  past,  refuse  to  bend 

licet  Deus  inhabitando  praesideat,  illos  bornness  and  obstinacy  wbicb  stand  out 
condemnando  prosternit.” — Bede . so  prominently  in  tbe  natural  character 

1 “ '2ic\riporpdxrj\os  is  to  be  found  of  tbe  Israelites.” — Olshausen. 
nowhere  else  in  the  New  Testament;  2 “Quae  nunc  sequuntur,  Stepbauus 
in  tbe  translations  of  tbe  Old  Testa-  dixisse  videtur,  postquam  clamoribus 
ment  it  occurs  pretty  frequently  for  tbe  plebis  interpellatus  fuerat ; baec  enim 
Hebrew  Compare  Exod.  cum  praecedentibus  parum  cobaerent.” 

xxxiii.  3,  5.  It  expresses  tbe  stub-  — JRosenmiiller. 
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your  necks  to  God’s  yoke,  but  continue  to  walk  in  the  way 
of  your  fathers  and  follow  the  promptings  of  your  own  evil 
hearts  ; ye  whose  hearts  and  ears , whose  affections  and  Ferus. 
understandings,  are  alienated  from  God  notwithstanding 
all  His  past  blessings,  do  always  resist  the  Holy  Ghost  as 
your  fathers  did.  He  says  uncircumcised  in  heart , not  un-  cook. 
circumcised  merely  in  lips,  for  with  their  lips  they  did  draw 
nigh  to  Him  to  whose  rule  their  hearts  were  not  subject, 
and  to  whom  they  did  not  lend  their  ears — did  not  obey. 

In  using  this  indignant  expostulation  at  their  continued 
resistance  to  the  messengers  whom  God  had  sent  to  show 
them  of  the  coming  of  the  Just  One,  St.  Stephen  recalls  the  (Ecumenius. 
words  of  God  Himself  unto  Moses,  Say  unto  the  children  of 
Israel , Ye  are  a stiffnecked  people  ; and  to  all  their  past  sin  Ex.  xxxm.  5. 
they  had  now  added  this  fresh  sin,  that  they  were  the  be- 
trayers and  murderers  of  Christ  the  Just  One  : He  who  alone 
is  Just,  the  absolutely  Just. 

(53)  Who  have  received  the  law  by  the  disposition 
of  angels,  and  have  not  kept  it.  Heb-  u* 2- 

In  this  passage,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  his  speech* 

St.  Stephen,  addressing  those  who  were  learned  in  all  the 
learning  of  the  Rabbins,  uses  the  account  and  tradition  which 
the  Rabbins  had  preserved,  for  as  the  books  of  the  Penta- 
teuch make  no  direct  mention  of  the  idolatrous  form  of  wor- 
ship with  which  he  reproaches  them*  so  is  it  silent  as  to^  the 
ministry  of  angels  at  the  giving  of  the  law.1  St.  Paul,  how-  oishausen. 
ever,  trained  probably  under  the  same  master  as  St. 

Stephen,  or  at  least  instructed  in  the  same  species  of  learn- 
ing, and  bearing  in  mind  this  speech,  which  seems  to  have 
sunk  so  deeply  in  his  heart  and  to  have  been  cherished  in 
his  memory,  tells  us  of  the  law  that  it  was  ordained  by  angels,  Gai.  m.  19. 
and  speaks  of  it  in  another  epistle  as  the  word  spoken  by  Heb.ii.  2. 

the  disposition  of  angels — by  the  administration  of 
angels  who,  ministering  to  God  at  all  times,  were  present  Whitby, 
at  the  giving  of  the  law,  and  were  the  means  of  communi- 
cating it  to  Moses.  We  are,  then,  taught  by  these  words — 

(1)  That  the  law  was  given  to  Moses  by  the  ministry  of 
the  angels  of  God. 

1 “ S.  Stephanus  legem  veterem  qui  legem  angelicam,  utpote  a Deo  per 
vocat  angelorum,  non  Mosis.  Primo,  angelos  datam,  non  custodierint ; nec 
ut  ostendat  quanti  earn  faciat  et  refellat  Christum  in  lege  adumbratum  et  pra3- 
calumniam  Judseorum,  qui  eum  quasi  dictum  receperint.  Blasphemiam  ergo 
contemptorem  et  liostera  legis  Mosaicse  legis  contemptse,  quam  adversarii  ipsi 
accusabant.  Secundo  ut  arguat  Judse-  objecerant,  in  ipsosmet  retorquet.”— 
orum  ingratitudinem  et  inobedientiam,  Corn,  a Lapide. 


anqels 
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Corn,  h Lap. 


Corn,  k Lap. 
Acts  v.  33. 


Lienard. 


Baxter. 

Acts  vi.  5. 

[Epistle  for 
S.Stephen’s 
Day,  55 — 
60  *1 


(2)  That  the  angels  in  their  orders — disposition  (eis 
hiarayas) — were  employed  in  this  work. 

How  in  these  words  does  St.  Stephen  condemn  Christians 
who  observe  not  the  commandments  of  Christ.  For  if  the 
Jews  were  sinful  in  not  obeying  the  law  given  by  means  of 
angels,  how  much  more  guilty  are  Christians  who  despise 
the  law  given  to  man  by  Incarnate  God. 

(54)  When  they  heard  these  things , they  were  cut 
to  the  heart,  and  they  gnashed  on  him  with  their 
teeth. 


His  accusers  could  not  convict  Stephen  of  the  blasphemy 
with  which  they  had  charged  him,  and  yet  they  had  de- 
termined upon  his  death,  and  thus  they  showed  their  rage 
at  being  unable  lawfully  to  convict  him, — they  gnashed  on 
him  ivith  their  teeth.1 * * * V 

They  ivere  cut  to  the  heart,  or  literally  they  were  sawn 
asunder  ( hieirpLovTo  rat?  Kaphiais),  and  they  showed  the  agony 
and  rage  which  filled  their  hearts  by  this  gnashing  on  him 
with  their  teeth.  The  reproof  which  should  have  convinced 
and  humbled  them,  and  made  them  desist  from  the  ac- 
cusation of  St.  Stephen,  only  enraged  them  the  more,  and 
they  turned  with  the  greater  fury  against  the  reprover, 
whose  reasonings  they  could  not  refute. 


(55)  But  he,  being  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  looked 
up  steadfastly  into  heaven , and  saw  the  glory  of 
God,  and  Jesus  standing  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 

In  the  sixth  chapter  we  are  told  that  those  who  were  to 
be  chosen  to  assist  the  Apostles  in  the  care  of  the  Christian 


1 “ Stridebant  dentibus  : Etiam  in 
inferno,  stridor  dentiwn , futurus  dicitur. 

Quidni  et  isti  dentibus  strideant  ? cum 
illi,  qui  invidise  morbo  laborant,  gehen- 
na  sibi  sint.” — Novarinus. 

2 “ Non  seulement  l’Eglise  celebre 
la  feste  de  S.  Estienne  le  lendemain  de 

celle  de  la  naissance  de  nostre  Seigneur ; 
mais  il  paroist  par  les  homilies  des 
Peres  qu’elle  le  faisait  des  le  IV  et  le 

V siecle.  . . . Nous  ne  voyons  rien  de 
plus  certain  pour  l’annee  de  sa  mort 
que  pour  le  jour.  Usuard  dit  que  ce 
fut  en  l’annee  mesme  de  l’Ascension. 
Les  Actes  ne  nous  determinent  point  en 
cela.  Neanmoins  il  semble  que  les 


nouveaux  chronologistes  s’accordent 
avec  Usuard,  comme  Baronius,  le  Pere 
Labbe,  Genebrard.  Usserius  met  aussi 
la  mort  de  S.  Estienne  d la  fin  de 
l’annee  oil  I.  C.  est  mort.  Calvisius 
fait  la  mesme  chose.  Le  P.  Petau 
mesme,  qui  met  la  conversion  de  Saint 
Paul  deux  ans  apres  1’ Ascension,  met 
neanmoins  la  mort  de  S.  Estienne  la 
mesme  annee  que  celle  de  I.  C.  Cela 
est  tout-a-fait  conforme  a Eusebe,  qui 
parle  de  1’ election  des  septs  diacres 
aussi-tot  apres  celle  de  S.  Matthias,  et 
ajoute  que  S.  Estienne  fut  martyrize 
aussi-tot  qu’il  fut  elu.” — Tillemont. 
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converts  were  to  be  men  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost , and  wisdom  ; 
and  especially  that  Stephen  was  a mam  full  of  faith  and 
power,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Those  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  which  he  was  endued,  were  such  as  fitted  him 
for  his  sacred  calling.  The  gifts  which  he  is  here  said  to  have 
possessed  in  the  fulness  of  the  Spirit  enabled  him  to  bear 
witness  to  Christ  that  he  was  the  prophet  promised  of  old  in 
the  words  of  Moses,  and  gave  him  boldness  in  the  face  of  the 
Sanhedrim  and  of  the  angry  multitude.  The  presence  of 
the  Spirit  within  him  did  more  than  this,  it  wrought  in 
him  that  peace  and  patience  amid  suffering,  that  confidence 
in  danger  and  at  the  hour  of  death,  that  unshaken  belief  in 
Christ  as  God,  and  that  loving  and  forgiving  temper,  which 
were  conspicuous  in  the  moment  of  his  trial  and  martyr- 
dom ; the  spirit  to  speak  boldly  and  to  endure  all  things  for 
the  faith.  From  this  fulness  of  the  possession  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  he  derived  not  only  spiritual  strength,  but  also  the 
clear  insight  into  the  mystery  of  the  union  of  God  and  man 
in  the  person  of  Christ,  which  was  given  to  him  for  his  con- 
solation when  suffering  from  the  fury  of  his  enemies.1 

He  looked  ujp  steadfastly  into  heaven s seeking  there  that 
comfort  and  strength  which  he  needed;  gazing  with  the 
eyes  of  the  body,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  mind,  upon 
that  country  which  he  longed  to  enter.  From  thence  he 
derived  help ; and  was  strengthened  against  present  suffer- 
ing when  he  beheld  the  glory  streaming  from  those  heavens 
to  which  he  was  about  to  be  admitted.  At  the  sight  of 
that  glory  of  the  unseen  God 2 he  was  able  to  disregard  the 
things  of  earth  with  which  he  was  surrounded.  Accusers 
and  judges,  and  the  raging  multitude  thirsting  for  his  blood, 
faded  from  his  sight,  and  he  saw  only  the  glory  of  God,  and 
Jesus  in  His  human  form  standing  at  the  right  hand;  of  God. 

In  this  significant  action  Stephen  followed  the  example  of 
his  Divine  Master,  who,  when  He  prayed,  or  was  about  to 
do  some  mighty  work,  was  wont  to  look  up  into  heaven — 
thus  teaching  us  to  look  to  the  same  place  for  support  amid 
troubles  ; for  aid  when  surrounded  by  dangers  ; and  for 
strength  to  overcome  the  temptations  of  the  evil  one. 


1 “ Hsec  plenitudo  fortassis  modo 
significat  novura  quendam  Spiritus 

Sancti  impulsura,  quo  adversus  effera- 
tam  rabiem  adversariorum  instructus 
est.  Glossa  interlinear,  declarat  ‘ ple- 
num fuisse,  vel  ut  solebat  esse,  vel 
maxime  ilia  bora  superabundasse  gra- 
tiam.’  ‘ Quoniam,’  inquit  Lyranus,  ‘ ea 
plenitudo  prior  fuit  augmentata  in 
martyro,  quod  nempe  imminebat/  qui 


est  actus  charitatis  perfectse.” — Lori- 
nus. 

2 “ Qeov  idelv  advvarov’  6to  tine 
S 6 £ a v 0 e o ii ' Tavrr)v  tj)v  d6%civ 
icaXu  Gtov  icaraxpi]c ttikwq'  did  arj- 
l ituoTtov  on  cl  Xtyopevoi  iiopaictvai 
Geov,  So%av  twpovv  Geiav'  i)  tv  nvpi , 
i)  tv  <TTv\(p  ve<peXr}g,  f]  tv  aaniptipoei- 
dtl  opapaiTi  r)  r]XtKTpoHdti.u — A.m- 
monius. 


Acts  vi.  s. 
Acts  vi.  5,  8. 


Stanhope. 
,Dion.  Carth. 

Gloss  Ordin. 

Corn.  a.  Lap. 
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Tirinus. 

Heinrich. 
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Matt.  xii.  10. 


And  saw  the  glory  of  God.  The  Shechinah  which  of  old 
was  seen  in  the  temple  of  God,  the  bright  glory  by  which 
the  majesty  of  God  was  represented,  and  somewhat  of  that 
celestial  splendour  which  surrounded  the  Messiah  Himself 
at  His  transfiguration  on  the  mount.  This  it  would  seem, 
from  the  words  of  the  narrative,  was  that  glory  which 
was  reflected  on  the  face  of  St.  Stephen  to  the  wonder  of 
the  beholders,  and  which  was  also  revealed  to  his  outward 
eye.1  Added  to  this,  however,  his  mental  eye  had  a revel- 
ation of  the  presence  and  of  the  glory  of  the  Eternal,  and 
also  an  assurance  and  foretaste  of  the  happiness  which  was 
in  store  for  him  when  the  sufferings  of  this  life  were  ended.2 

How  the  ineffable  glory  and  splendour,  which  is  spoken 
of  as  the  seat  of  God,  were  made  visible  to  the  eye  of  the 
dying  saint,  we  know  not ; how  far,  like  a similar  vision  of 
God's  majesty  granted  to  St.  Paul,  it  was  wholly  in  the 
body  or  without  the  body,  we  cannot  say.  It  is  enough  for 
us  to  know  from  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture  that  such  a 
vision  of  consolation  was  given  to  St.  Stephen,  and  that  he 
did  see  the  glory  of  God,  and  Jesus  standing  in  the  midst  at 
the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father,  surrounded  with  such  a 
glory  and  encircled  by  such  majesty  that  He  appeared,  as 
He  is,  equal  to  the  Father. 

This  glimpse  of  future  glory  St.  Stephen  saw.  Thus  does 
God  deal  with  those  on  whom  He  lays  the  Cross,  and  who 
endure  what  He  places  on  their  shoulders.  Thus  does  He 
give  them  spiritual  consolations  and  strength  to  bear  what 
He  sends,  taking  not  away  indeed  from  them  those  suffer- 
ings by  which  they  are  made  perfect,  but  giving  them  with  the 
sufferings  the  compensation  of  His  presence.  In  the  case  of 
His  dying  servants,  God  is  wont  to  manifest  peculiar  favour, 
and  to  grant  to  them  an  insight  into  that  glory  which  can- 
not fully  be  revealed  to  mortal  eyes,  a foretaste  of  that  joy 
which  in  its  fulness  will  be  their  reward  in  the  world  to  come. 

Before  this  glory  was  made  visible,  St.  Stephen  is  said  to 
have  looked  up  steadfastly  into  heaven.  As  the  man  with  the 
withered  hand  was  bidden  to  stretch  it  forth  before  the  gift 
of  healing  was  conferred,  so  the  glory  and  the  consolation 
which  this  servant  of  God  needed  in  the  midst  of  his  suffer- 
ings were  only  afforded  to  him  when  he  had  lifted  up  his 


1 “ Quo  magis  supplicium  sibi  im-  divinitatis  afflantur,  conculcatis  terres- 

minere  vident  martyres,  eo  magis  a tribus,  coelestibus  inhiant  et  seternis. 
Deo  confirmantur,  et  eo  liberius  spem  Qui  animum  elevat  ad  divina,  tem- 
suaro  profiteutur.” — Piscator . poralia  contemnens  fastidit  et  solum 

2 “ Plenus  est  Spiritu  Sancto,  et  sic  ccelestia  quserit.” — Sylveira. 
intendit  in  coelum,  quia  qui  Spiritu 
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eyes  to  the  seat  of  glory , and  when  he  was  reaching  forward 
to  the  place  from  whence  his  help  came.1 


(5 6)  And  said , Behold , I see  the  heavens  opened , 
and  the  Son  of  man  standing  on  the  right  hand  of 
God. 


Whether  by  the  eye  of  faith,  by  the  mental  vision  only, 
or  by  that  of  sight  also,  he  saw  the  opening  heavens  and 
his  Saviour  there,  and  had  power  given  to  him  to  see  the 
things  within  the  veil,  we  are  not  told.  The  heavens  indeed 
are  truly  said  to  be  opened  when  Christ,  who  has  ascended 
into  the  heavens,  is  seen  by  man  with  the  eye  of  faith.  This 
appearance  of  the  Saviour  was  seen  by  St.  Stephen  alone, 
since  it  was  for  his  consolation  and  as  a reward  for  his 
patience  and  endurance  under  suffering2  that  it  was  granted ; 
just  as  afterwards,  when  Saul  was  arrested  on  his  way  to 
Damascus,  and  a voice  from  heaven  spake  to  him,  those 
who  journeyed  with  him  seem  not  to  have  seen  the  light 
which  evidenced  the  presence  of  Christ  to  the  eye  of  the 
future  Apostle.3 

Our  Blessed  Lord  is  elsewhere  spoken  of  as  sitting  at  the 
right  hand  of  the  Father.  In  His  appearance  to  Stephen 
He  is  seen  standing,  as  one  who  is  there  present  actively  to 
aid  His  servant  and  to  plead  his  cause.  Standing  as  his 
leader,  and  exhorting  him  to  suffer  with  constancy,  and  to 
remember  in  whose  footsteps  he  was  treading,  Standing  to 
receive  the  spirit  of  the  servant  whom  He  was  about  to 
take  to  Himself.4 

The  Son  of  man.  He  who  is  not  only  God,  but  also 
really  man.  The  dying  saint  saw  His  Lord  in  His  human 
form  as  very  man.  St.  Stephen  calls  Him  by  that  name  by 
which  doubtless  he  had  heard  Christ  calling  Himself,  but 


1 “ Then  looking  upwards,  full  of  grace, 

He  pray’d,  and  from  a happy  place 
God’s  glory  smote  him  on  the  face.” 

“ The  Two  Voices .” — 


2 “Et  tu,  mi  Christiane  ad  imita- 
tion em  Stephani,  suspice,  quae  patienti- 
bus  reservatur  coelitum  beatam  seterni- 
tatem;  eo  spira,  ubi  abundanter  est, 
quidquid  uspiam  est,  aut  esse  potest 
voluptatum ; nec  ambigas  quin  in  omni- 
bus occurrentibus  adversitatibus  futurus 
sis  patientissimus.” — Paciuchettius  de 
Patientia , lib.  ii.  cap.  10. 

3 “ Claritas  corporis  Christi  gloriosi 


Tennyson. 

quasi  per  ostium  quoddam  apertum, 
radiabat  in  mundum  inferiorem.  Cum 
enim  ilia  claritas  inter  coelum  empyreum 
lateat  et  ibi  quasi  concludatur,  quando 
inde  emicat,  videtur  coelum  aperiri, 
sicut  etiam  in  magno  fulgure  et  corus- 
cationibus  coelum  aperiri  dicimus.” — 
Fromond. 

4  “ Sedere  judicantis  et  imperantis 
est,  stare  vero  pugnantis  vel  adjuvantis. 


Ezek.  i.  1. 
Dan.  vii.  13. 
Matt.  iii.  16. 
Acta  x.  11. 


Estiua. 


Lorinus. 


Acts  ix.  3,  7. 


Gregory. 
Ps.  xxxv.  2. 
Leigh. 


Sylveira. 


Olshausen. 


Lange. 
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Gloag. 


Tirinus. 


Augustine. 
Cajetan. 
Luke  x.  6. 
Acts  iv.  36. 


Royard. 


which,  is  never  used  in  the  Gospel  except  when  Christ  is 
Himself  speaking.  Nor  is  this  name  elsewhere  used  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  very  circumstances  of  St. 
Stephen's  trial,  however,  give  significancy  to  the  use  of  this 
name.  It  was  the  Son  of  man  who  had  been  set  at  nought 
by  the  Jews,  and  who  had  proved  the  reality  of  his  man- 
hood by  His  death  on  the  cross.  It  was  this  Son  of  man 
who,  after  His  rejection  by  His  own  people,  and  His  death 
and  burial,  had  risen  from  the  tomb  and  ascended  into 
heaven  : who,  as  St.  Stephen  declared,  was  not  only  very 
man,  but  also  very  God.  It  was  this  Son  of  man,  our  Lord 
in  His  human  nature,  whom  St.  Stephen  now  beheld.  It 
was  this  truth,  that  the  Son  of  God  was  also  the  Son  of 
man,  which  the  Jews  found  it  so  hard  to  receive.  Had  he 
spoken  of  the  Son  of  God,  this  had  been,  under  the  circum- 
stances, an  ambiguous  name.  The  whole  argument  of  St. 
Stephen  is,  that  He  who  is  now  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
Father,  is  the  Son  of  man,  whom  the  nation  of  the  Jews, 
before  whose  tribunal  he  was  pleading,  could  therefore  slay, 
and  whom  they  had  indeed  slain  and  hanged  on  a tree. 

This  name  implies  these  truths — 

(1)  He  was  the  Son  of  man,  because,  having  taken  man's 
flesh  of  His  mother  Mary,  He  was  really  man,  Incarnate  God. 

(2)  This  name  expresses  the  object  of  His  incarnation ; 
it  was  for  the  sake  of  man  that  He  humbled  Himself  and 
came  into  the  world.  As  be  who  follows  peace  is  called 
the  Son  of  peace,  and  he  who  consoles  is  spoken  of  as  the 
Son  of  consolation. 

Let  us  note  the  testimony  which  St.  Stephen  affords  to 
the  Divinity  of  Christ.  He  sees  Him  at  the  right  hand  of 
God.  He  makes  confession  of  this  truth.  He  is  about  to 
die,  and  is  willing  to  die  in  attestation  of  Christ's  Divinity, 
and  at  this  moment  he  turns  for  strength  and  consolation 
to  none  other  save  Christ.  By  all  his  actions  he  acknow- 
ledges Christ  for  his  God.  He  asserts  in  effect — 

(1)  I see  Jesus  whom  I desire,  and  who  is  about  to  re- 
ceive me,  so  that  I fear  not  death — nay,  I am  willing  to  die, 
that  I may  again  be  with  Him  whom  so  lately  ye  crucified. 

(2)  It  is  not  against  me  that  your  rage  is  directed,  but 
against  Him  whose  presence  I am  conscious  of, — He  who 


Stepbanus  stantem  vidit  quem  adjutorem  babuit.” — S.  Gregory  Mag . 
“Lumina  cordis  habens  coelos  conspexit  apertos, 

Ne  lateat  quid  Cbristus  aget : pro  martyre  surgit. 
Quem  tunc  stare  videt,  confessio  nostra  sedentem , 

Cum  soleat  celebrare  magis.  Caro  juncta  Tonanti 
In  Stepbano  favet  ipsa  sibi : Dux  prsescius  armat 
Quos  ad  dona  vocat.” — Arator „ 
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after  His  crucifixion  and  death  has  ascended  up  into  the 
heavens,  and  now  shares  in  the  glory  of  the  Eternal  Father. 

In  the  midst  of  all  his  sufferings  the  first  martyr  to  the 
faith  in  Christ  saw  clearly  the  prize  which  is  laid  up  for 
him  who  endures  unto  the  end ; the  crown  that  awaits  him 
who,  despising  earth  and  earthly  pleasures,  fixes  his  eyes 
upon  Christ  his  exemplar,  and  walks  in  his  footsteps.1  This, 
indeed,  is  a happiness  not  confined  to  one  or  to  another  of 
the  great  saints  of  Christ.  To  every  true  Christian  who 
walks  by  that  faith  which  St.  Stephen  had,  does  God  reveal 
His  presence,  and  make  him  conscious  of  his  nearness.2 
Every  such  an  one  sees  the  glory  of  God,  and  tastes,  even 
in  this  life,  of  the  comfort  of  His  promises,  even  though  the 
unbeliever  be  as  blind  to  God’s  glory,  and  as  unconscious 
of  His  presence,  as  the  multitude  which  raged  around  the 
person  of  the  first  martyr. 

(57)  Then  they  cried  out  with  a loud  voice , and 
stopped  their  ears , and  ran  upon  him  with  one 
accord , 

They  cried  out  with  a loud  voice  in  order  to  drown  the 
blasphemy  which  he  uttered,  that  the  crucified  one , the  Son 
of  man , was  the  Messiah ; they  stopped  their  ears , that  they 
might  not  hear  his  words  : a clear  acknowledgment  that 
they  understood  him  to  assert  the  Divinity  of  the  Son  of 
man,  which  in  their  opinion  was  blasphemy.  So  indignant 
are  his  accusers  that  they  refuse  any  longer  to  listen  to  his 
speech;  they  ran  upon  him  with  one  accord , not  waiting  for 
any  formal  sentence  to  be  passed  upon  him  by  the  court,  but 
in  their  zeal  anticipating  his  condemnation,  they  dragged 
him  to  his  death. 

Thus  is  it  with  the  sinner  at  all  times.  He  stifles  the  cries 
of  conscience  by  the  noise  and  tumult  of  new  pleasures,  and 
by  the  clamour  of  passion  deafens  his  ears  to  the  pleadings 
of  the  innocent. 


1 In  the  various  office  books  of  the 
Church  the  Antiphons  and  Proses  refer 
to  the  significant  name  of  its  proto- 
martyr, Stephanus,  a crown.  Thus  in 
the  Parisian  Breviary — 

0 qui  tuo,  dux  martyrum 
Prsefers  coronam  nomine, 

Non  de  caducibus  floribus 
Tibi  coronam  nectimus. 

And  in  the  Liege  Breviary  this  Anti- 
phon is  given,  “ Coronasti  eum,  Do- 
mine,  gloria  et  honore,  et  constituisti 


eum  super  opera  manuum  tuarum : 
Posuisti  super  caput  ejus  coronam  de 
lapide  pretioso.” 

2 “ Dicitur  Canticorum  viii.  6,  Fortis 
est  ut  mors  dilectio ; dura  sicut  Infer- 
nus  cemulatio  : lampades  ejus , lampades 
ignis , at  quo  Jlammarwn.  Ecce  charitas 
in  proximos  hahet  lampades  flam- 
marum,  quse  sunt  tanquam  lucernse 
ardentissimse,  quse  illuminant  ad  omnia 
excelsa  ac  divina  penetranda.” — Syl- 
veira. 
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1 Kings  xxi. 
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Luke  iv.  29. 
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Heinrich. 


Lev.  xxiv.  14. 


Acts  vi.  11. 


Deut.  xvii.  7. 


Hugo  de  S. 
Charo. 


Acts  xxii.  20. 


(58)  And  cast  him  out  of  the  city , and  stoned 
him : 1 and  the  witnesses  laid  down  their  clothes  at  a 
young  man's  feet , whose  name  was  Saul. 

It  was  not  lawful  to  pollute  tlie  holy  city  with  blood,  and 
according  to  the  ancient  law  respecting  blasphemy,  of  which 
St.  Stephen  was  accused,  he  was  led  outside  the  walls  of 
the  city  to  be  put  to  death  : Bring  forth  him  that  hath 
cursed  without  the  camp  ; and  let  all  that  heard  him  lay  their 
hands  upon  his  head , and  let  all  the  congregation  stone  him. 
According  to  the  same  law,  the  witnesses  against  the  accused 
were  commanded  to  throw  the  first  stone.2  These  then  who, 
we  are  told,  had  been  suborned  to  bear  false  witness  against 
him  were  the  first  to  execute  the  wishes,  if  not  the  sentence, 
of  the  Sanhedrim.  His  crime  was  that  he  acknowledged 
Christ  to  be  God — that,  as  these  men  asserted,  he  had  gone 
and  served  other  gods  ; and  in  accordance  with  the  lav/  the 
witnesses  were  required  to  attest  the  truth  of  their  testimony 
by  putting  him  to  death.  The  hands  of  the  witnesses  shall  be 
first  upon  him  to  put  him  to  death , and  afterward  the  hands 
of  all  the  people. 

The  witnesses  in  preparing  to  execute  their  office  stripped 
off  their  outer  garments — 

(1)  In  order  that  they  might  hurl  the  stones  without 
impediment. 

(2)  In  order  that  their  clothes  might  not  be  polluted  by 
the  blood  of  the  blasphemer. 

And  they  laid  down  their  clothes  at  a young  man’s  feet 
whose  name  was  Saul , who  thus  took  part  with  them,  and 
was,  as  he  himself  says,  consenting  unto  his  death.  The  term 
young  man  (yeav (as)  has  given  rise  to  many  conjectures  as  to 


1 “ ’EXi6o(36Xovv.  They  intended 
or  prepared  to  stone  him.  The  first 
tXiQofioXovv  implieth  the  intention; 
for  the  witnesses  were  not  yet  stripped 
and  ready  for  their  business : the 
second,  v.  59,  the  execution  of  that 
intent.  So  John  x.  32,  when  the  Jews 
gathered  stones  to  throw  at  Jesus,  He 
asked  them,  For  which  of  these  works 
XiQaZtTs  juc,  do  you  intend  to  stone 
Me  ? Luke  i.  59,  ekuXovv  avro,  they 
intended  to  call  it : for  it  follows,  v.  60, 
it  shall  actually  be  called.  If  it  he 
taken  otherwise,  there  will  he  an  un- 
necessary repetition  of  the  same  thing 
in  vv.  58-,  59.’ ' —Bowyer'  s%  Conject.  on 
New  Testament. 

2 “ The  manner  in  which  this  pun- 


ishment was  inflicted  is  thus  described 
by  the  Jewish  rabbis: — The  scaffold, 
or  place  of  stoning,  to  which  the  crim- 
inal was  to  be  led  with  his  hands  bound, 
was  to  be  twice  the  size  of  a man,  ‘and 
ten  cubits  high.’  One  of  the  witnesses 
was  then  to  smite  him  with  a stone 
upon  the  breast,  so  as  to  throw  him 
down.  If  he  were  not  killed,  the  second 
witness  was  to  throw  another  stone  at 
him.  And  then,  if  he  were  yet  alive, 
all  the  people  were  to  stone  him  until 
he  was  dead.  The  body  was  then  to  be 
suspended  till  sunset.” — Gloag  on  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  See  also  Light - 
foot's  Horce  Heb.  et  Talmud  in  loco, 
and  Godwin's  Moses  and  Aaron,  Book 
v„  chap.  7. 
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the  age  of  Saul  at  this  time.  The  only  thing  that  can  be 
determined  from  the  use  of  this  word  is  that  he  was  over 
twenty-five  and  under  forty  years  of  age.  As  we  read  in 
the  ninth  chapter  of  his  being  commissioned  by  the  high  oishausen. 
priest  to  lead  a band  of  men  to  Damascus  for  the  purpose 
of  seizing  upon  any  of  the  disciples  of  Christ  who  might 
be  in  that  city,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  he  was  what  we 
should  now  consider  very  young.1 

St.  Stephen  was  led  out  of  the  city  to  be  put  to  death. 

Earth  rejected  him  from  the  number  of  her  sons.  The 
saints  and  servants  of  God  have  here  no  abiding  city : they 
seek  a heavenly,  whither  their  Lord  has  gone  before,  and  Hcharoe.s’ 
where  their  treasure  is  laid  up. 

(59)  And  they  stoned  Stephen ,2  calling  upon  God , ^kxexxx4f-4a 
and  saying  (e7tixol?^o()ijlsvov  xa)  XsyovTa),3  Lord  Jesus , Actsix-14- 
receive  my  spirit . 


This  proto-martyr,  who  was  but  just  called  into  the 
ministry  of  Christ's  Church,  had  all  the  apostles  of  Christ 
his  survivors,  though  against  them  we  should  have  supposed 
that  the  first  assault  of  the  infuriated  multitude  would  have  Bengei. 
been  directed. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  nothing  is  said  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  martyr ; all  pain  and  anguish  is  as  nothing,  and  un- 
worthy of  record,  when  the  glory  and  the  happiness  of  an 
endless  life  with  the  Father  and  Christ  are  to  be  the  lot  of  Lange, 
the  sufferer. 

As  St.  Stephen  laid  down  his  life  in  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  Christ's  Divinity,  so  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnate  God 
manifested  in  all  that  he  says  and  does.  He  calls  upon  God 
the  Eternal  Son.4  He  invokes  Him  who  was  so  lately 


1 “The  terms  young  and  old  had 
among  the  ancients  a large  significa- 
tion. Phavorinus  from  Hippocrates 
styles  men  young,  veclvIokoq,  till  28, 
and  7rpEir(3vTrjg , aged,  from  49  to  56 ; 
elsewhere,  that  old  age  begins  at 
69,  and  he  is  young  from  23  to  41 
years.  Yarro  in  Coelius  Khod.  L.  xxix. 
21,  speaks  of  them  as  young  till  45, 
aged  at  60.  St.  Chrysostom,  Orat.  de 
Petro  et  Paulo,  computes  that  Paul 
might  be  35  years  old  at  his  con- 
version, and  he  must  have  known  the 
popular  use  of  so  usual  a Greek  ex- 
pression.”— JSlsley. 

2 “ 'S‘Tt<pavoQ . Hie  nomen  proprium 

ponitur,  ut  causa  nominis  aperiatur. 


Hie  enim  vere  est  coronatus.” — Hugo 
de  S.  Charo. 

3 “And  they  stoned  Estephanos, 
praying  and  saying,  Our  Lord  Jesus.” 
— Fesehito  Vers.  “Lapidabant  Ste- 
phanum  invocantem  et  dicentem.” — 
Vulg.  “Lapidoient  Estienne;  et  luy 
invoquoit  Jesus  etdisoit.” — Mons  Vers. 
“ Steinigten  Stephanum,  der  anrief  und 
sprach  : Herr  Jesu.” — Luther. 

4 Calling , or  invoking,  and  saying. 
“ It  is  not  directly  said  whom  Stephen 
invoked,  but  the  prayer  which  follows 
intimates  that  it  was  Jesus.  Hence, 
then,  the  ellipsis  is  either  to  be  left 
unsupplied,  or  supplied  either  by  the 
name  ‘Jesus,’  or  by  the  words  ‘the 
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Hugo  de  S. 

Charo. 

Lyttleton. 


Sylveira. 


crucified,  and  to  Him,  tlie  Lord  Jesus,  lie  commends  Lis 
spirit  at  tlie  moment  of  its  departure  from  the  earth.  And 
in  thus  commending  his  soul  to  God,  as  well  as  in  praying 
for  his  murderers,  the  first  martyr  for  Christ  attests  the 
power  of  Christ  within  him,  and  closely  imitates  his  Divine 
Master. 


(60)  And  lie  kneeled  down , and  cried,  with  a loud 
voice , Lord , lay  not  this  sin  to  their  charge } And 
when  he  had  said  this , he  fell  asleep. 


He  kneeled  down  in  order  to  pray  for  his  enemies  ; it  would 
seem  that  until  then  he  had  stood  to  receive  the  blows  from 
the  stones.  He  bows  not  the  knee  for  himself,  secure  of  the 
mercy  and  the  love  of  his  Master : he  kneels  however  to 
entreat  for  his  enemies,  whose  hearts  were  hardened,  and 
in  whom  was  no  mark  of  repentance.  Their  sin  humbled 
him  more  than  his  own  sufferings.2 

It  has  been  asked  why  Stephen  prayed  first  for  himself, 
and  commended  his  soul  to  Christ  before  his  prayer  for 
his  murderers ; whereas  Christ,  whose  example  he  closely 
follows,  and  whose  death  he  has  evidently  in  mind  in  the 
midst  of  his  own  suffering,  prayed  first  for  His  murderers, 
then  afterwards  commended  His  soul  to  His  Father.  In  this 
have  we  the  difference  between  our  Blessed  Lord  and  His 
servant.  Christ  was  sinless,  and  needed  not  to  pray  for 
Himself;  whereas  Stephen,  though  a great  saint  in  the 
Church  of  Christ,  needed  the  forgiveness  of  the  Saviour  unto 
whose  hand  he  committed  his  spirit. 

He  cried  with  a loud  voice , a token  of  the  earnestness  of 
his  prayer.  Thus  David  says,  I will  cry  unto  God  with  my 


Lord,’  but  not, as  in  our  English  version, 
by  the  name  ‘ God,’  calling  upon  God. 
The  effect  of  this  interpretation  is  to 
draw  away  the  attention  from  Jesus  as 
the  person  to  whom  the  prayer  was 
addressed,  and  thus  to  obscure  a strong 
proof  of  the  Divinity  of  Christ.” — Gloag 
on  the  Acts  o f the  Apostles. 

1 “M?)  argayg  is  used  in  the  sense 
of  ‘ retribuere,’  as  in  Matt.  xxvi.  15, 
agreeably  to  the  Hebrew  usage  of 
to  weigh,  to  weigh  for  one.  In 
its  complete  shape  the  expression 
stands  thus,  'ioravcii  iv  Kvy(g,  to  place 
upon  the  balance.  Compare  Scbleus- 
ner’s  Lexicon,  as  the  LXX  render  the 
word  'loTtjfu.  Herodotus,  ii.  65,  uses 
\oravai  oraOfug  in  the  very  same 


manner.” — Olshausen.  See  also  Eis- 
ner in  loco. 

2 “ ’Tis  remarkable  that  he  kneeled 
down,  when  he  prayed  for  his  enemies 
(that  stood  when  he  prayed  for  him- 
self), showing  the  greatness  of  their 
sin,  that  could  not  easily  be  forgiven, 
and  therefore  the  earnestness  of  his 
piety,  ‘qui  plus  illorum  dolebat  pec- 
cata  quam  sua  vulnera.’  ” — Spar  he's 
Scintillula.  “ Fiducia  plenus  pro  se 
ipso  stans  orat,  et  timens  pro  illis 
genua  flectit.  ...  Non  flectit  pro  se, 
ut  non  videatur  metuere  aut  cedere 
tormentis  et  morti,  contra  quse  invictus 
erat;  sed  inclinat  et  flectit  pro  ini- 
micis,  quia  fortior  est  morte  dilectio.” 
— Aresius. 
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voice , even  unto  God  will  I cry  with  my  voice,  and  He  shall 
hearhen  unto  me.  By  so  doing  he  made  confession  of  the 
Divinity  of  Christ.  He  cried  with  a loud  voice  upon  One  who 
was  no  longer  upon  earth,  but  had  passed  into  the  heavens, 
and  whom  he  calls  Lord.  In  thus  doing  he  has  supplied 
us  with  an  answer  to  those  who  say  that  the  Father  alone 
is  to  be  invoked,  and  that  though  prayer  may  be  offered 
up  through  the  Son,  yet  not  to  the  Son.  The  prayer  and 
the  invocation  is  here  to  the  Second  Person  in  the  ever- 
blessed  Trinity. 

And  in  this  death  of  Stephen  we  are  taught  lessons  of 
preparation  for  our  own  death-beds — 

(1)  In  his  care  for  the  spirit,  whilst  he  disregarded  what 
he  suffered  in  the  body — Lord  Jesus,  receive  my  spirit. 

(2)  In  his  invoking  the  name  and  the  help  of  God,  not 
trusting  to  his  own  sufferings  for  Christ's  sake,  nor  to  his 
own  merits  and  deservings. 

(8)  In  the  public  confession  of  his  faith  in  the  Saviour, 
his  acknowledgment  of  Christ,  not  only  as  his  Redeemer, 
but  also  as  his  Lord  and  his  God. 

(4)  In  his  forgiveness  of  those  who  were  then  slaying  him, 
and  in  his  prayer  for  their  forgiveness  at  God's  hand. 

And  we  have  here  not  merely  an  example  of  prayer  for 
others,  we  have  also  an  encouragement  to  pray  as  he  did. 
His  prayer  was  answered  in  the  conversion  of  one  who  was 
then  a persecutor  of  the  saints,  though  afterwards  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  servants  of  Christ,  and  probably  also 
in  the  conversion  of  others  who  witnessed  his  death.  Had 
Stephen  not  thus  prayed,  the  Church  might  not  have  enrolled 
a Paul  in  the  number  of  her  ministers,1  but  the  martyr's 
dying  prayer  was  answered ; and  thus  did  God,  from  those 
stones  which  deprived  him  of  his  mortal  life,  raise  up  children 
unto  Abraham. 

He  fell  asleep,  for  with  the  slaughter  of  the  body  the  soul 
was  at  once  at  rest,  such  as  men  experience  in  sleep.  The 
martyrdom  of  God's  saints  is  for  themselves  sleep  and  rest 
after  the  toil  of  battle ; as  to  God,  it  is  a sacrifice  acceptable 
in  His  sight ; as  to  the  Church  of  which  they  are  members^ 

1 “ Si  S.  Stephanus  non  orasset,  stubbornness,  and  a rigid  and  stupid 
Ecclesia  Paulum  non  haberet : sed  standing  under  an  affliction ; it  is  not 
ideo  erectus  est  Paulus,  quia  in  terra  a humiliation,  a bending  under  God’s 
inclinatus  exauditus  est  Stephanus.” — hand,  if  it  be  not  done  in  charity.” — 
S.  Augustine , Ser.  i.  de  Sanctis.  “ May  Donne's  Sermons , Serm.  cxlvi.  “ Di- 
we  not  justly  add  to  that,  if  Stephen  lectio  inimicorum  facit  ut  simus  filii 
had  not  prayed  for  Saul,  heaven  had  Dei,  et  ut  in  ipsa  filiatione  persevere- 
had  no  Stephen,  or  Stephen  had  had  mus.” — Sylveira. 
no  heaven  ? Suffering  itself  is  but  a 
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it  is  the  seed  and  the  presage  of  future  victory.  And  this 
word  sleep  points  to  a future  awakening  of  him  who  was 
about  to  rest  from  his  labours.  It  is  the  promise  that  he 
will  awake  from  his  bed  of  death,  and  rise  to  new  life.1 


1 “ Obdormivit  in  Domino.  Felix 
somnus  cum  requie,  requies  cum  vo- 
luptate,  voluptas  cum  satietate,  satietas 
cum  securitate,  securitas  cum  seterni- 


tate.  Obdormivit,  inquit,  in  Domino, 
absorptus  in  claritatis  abyssum  et  inter 
Dei  sui  bracbia  requiescens.” — Petrus 
Damian,  in  Horn. 


Note  A.— Harran. 


The  general  opinion  of  modern  times 
is  that  Harran  or  Cbarran  was  situated 
between  the  Khabour  and  the  Euphra- 
tes, and  a ruined  town  which  still  bears 
the  name  of  Harran  on  the  river  Bilik 
(Smith’s  Dictionary)  has  been  com- 
monly supposed  to  have  been  the  place 
where  Terah  and  Abraham  settled  after 
leaving  XJr  (Bochart  in  Phaleg.  i.  14; 
Ewald  in  Geschichte,  i.  384 ; and 
Smith’s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  sub 
voce).  A place  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
in  the  cuneiform  inscriptions,  e.  g.  in 
that  of  Tiglath  Pileser  1 col.  vi.  71, 
“ ten  full-grown  powerful  bullocks  in 
Kharran  and  by  the  banks  of  the  Kha- 
bour I killed.”  In  the  inscriptions  from 
Khorsabad,  Kharran  is  mentioned  (line 
10)  with  Baalbek  ; and  in  the  obelisk 
of  Salmaneser  with  other  conquered 
North  Mesopotamian  towns.  Though 
whether  the  Assyrian  Harran  or  Har- 
ran of  Damascus  is  meant  is  doubtful. 
There  are,  however,  great  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  accepting  the  identification 
of  the  place  situate  on  the  river  Bilik, 
with  the  residence  of  Abraham,  and 
an  attentive  consideration  of  the  Bible 
narrative  compelled  the  earlier  com- 
mentators to  extend  Mesopotamia  to 
the  borders  of  Palestine,  and  to  fix 
the  site  of  this  town  in  what  they  term 
the  Syrian  Mesopotamia,  the  country 
between  the  rivers  Abana  and  Pharphar. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  name 
Mesopotamia,  though  usually  applied 
to  the  country  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Euphrates,  or  to  that  between  the 
Khabour  and  the  Euphrates,  is  not  a 
specific  name,  but  may  be  given  with 
equal  propriety  to  any  place  which  lies 
between  two  rivers  Thus  Thomas 


Aquinas  (in  Heb.  xi.  lect.  3)  says, 
“ Cum  patre  exiverat  reversus  iterum, 
sed  ex  prsecepto  Domini  exiverat  in 
Mesopotamiam  Sprite,  ubi  mortuo  patre 
intendebat  remanere,  sed  ex  mandato 
Domini  venit  in  terram  Chanaam.” 
Rupertius  (in  Genesim  Com.  lib.  v.  cap. 
3),  “ Cur  non  dixit  solum : Egredere 
de  terra  tua  sed  addidit  et  de  cognatione 
tua : nisi  quia  alibi  terra  et  alibi  cog- 
natio  ejus  erat  ? Siquidem  terra  ejus 
Chaldsea  erat,  cognatione  autem  ejus 
nunc  in  Aran,  id  est  in  Syriam , pro- 
fugiendo  devenerat  ....  Nam  in  Aran, 
id  est  in  Syria , cognatio  Abram  illo 
egrediente  resident.”  Whatever  place 
these  writers  may  mean  to  indicate  by 
the  word  Mesopotamia,  Harran  itself, 
they  felt,  from  the  necessities  of  the 
narrative,  must  have  been  on  the 
borders  of  Canaan. 

Thus  the  question  remained  until  the 
recent  discovery  of  a village  bearing 
this  name  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Damascus,  which  Mr.  Porter  (Five 
Years  in  Damascus,  p.  144,  2nd  edit.) 
thus  describes : “ Harran  of  the  Columns 
(Harran  el  Awamld)  receives  its  name 
from  three  Ionic  columns  which  stand 
in  the  centre  of  the  village.  There  is 
no  building  connected  with  them,  nor 
are  the  traces  of  any  visible.  In  the 
streets  and  lanes  I observed  broken 
shafts  and  hewn  stones,  showing  that 
some  important  structures  once  stood 
here.”  Dr.  Beke  in  his  “ Origines 
Biblicse  ” had  some  time  before  sug- 
gested that  Harran  where  Abraham 
dwelt  was  a place  not  far  from  Damas- 
cus, and  on  the  discovery  by  Mr.  Porter 
of  Harran  el  Awamld  he  restated  his 
reasons  for  coming  to  this  conclusion. 
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In  this  he  is  supported  by  Mr.  Cyril 
Graham.  But  though  the  existence  of 
this  Harran  was  not  generally  known 
to  Western  geographers  before  the  pub- 
lication of  Mr.  Porter’s  volume,  though 
from  these  we  must  except  Cellarius, 
the  Arabian  geographers  of  the  12th 
century  were  aware  of  its  existence,  and 
Yakel  in  his  “Mashtarik”  (edit.  Got- 
tingen, 1846,  p.  125)  says,  “ Harran  is 
one  of  the  towns  of  the  Ghutah  of 
Damascus.”  It  may  however  be  re- 
marked that  great  care  is  at  all  times 
required  in  the  attempted  identification 
of  places  which  bear  names  descriptive 
of  geographical  position.  All  places 
between  two  rivers  may  be  called  by 
the  name  Mesopotamia.  All  plains 
have  an  equal  right  to  the  name  Padan , 
and  Char  ran  itself  is  in  Cuneiform 
both  the  name  of  a specific  town  and 
also  a general  word  for  a road.  So 
that  the  name  Charran  was  probably 
applied  to  a town  situate  on  a road, 
or  at  the  junction  of  two  roads.  This 
derivation,  however,  lends  no  assist- 
ance in  determining  the  position  of 
the  place  of  Abraham’s  sojourn.  Both 
these  towns  were  so  situated : thus 
Alford , speaking  of  the  Chaldsean  Har- 
ran, says,  “ It  lay  on  an  ancient  road 
in  a large  plain  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains,” and  refers  to  Winer’s  Real- 
worterbuch ; whilst  Harran  el  Awamid 
is  situate  on  an  important  road  leading 
from  Chaldsea  to  Palestine. 

Though  not  impossible,  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  Charran  or  Harran  on 
the  Khabour  is  the  town  meant  in 
Genesis,  and  there  are  great  difficulties 
in  assigning  this  as  the  site  of  the  old 
city,  whether  TJr  is  represented  by 
Grfah  or  by  Mugheir.  If  by  the  former, 


then  Harran,  which  lies  only  a few 
hours’  journey  to  the  south,  could  hardly 
have  been  fixed  on  as  a residence  by 
Abraham  when  obeying  the  command  to 
goioxthfrom  TJr  of  the  Chaldees  into  the 
land  of  Canaan,  as  Harran  is  scarcely 
nearer  Canaan  than  Orfah ; but  if  Mug- 
heir  represents  the. ancient  Ur,  then  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  Abrahamin  seeking 
to  go  into  the  land  of  Canaan  would 
direct  his  course  in  a line  parallel  with 
Canaan,  and  go  considerably  to  the 
north  of  the  land  he  sought  without 
approaching  its  confines,  and  at  the  end 
of  his  long  and  needless  journey  be 
almost  at  the  same  distance  from 
Canaan  as  when  he  set  out  on  it. 
Departing,  however,  either  from  Or- 
fah  or  from  Mugheir — which  latter 
town  seems  to  have  the  greatest  claim 
to  be  regarded  as  the  city  of  Terah 
and  of  Abraham — the  natural  route  of 
Terah  and  his  children  would  lead 
them  to  Harran  by  Damascus  on  the 
road  to  Palestine,  and  within  sight 
of  the  land  promised  to  Abraham  and 
to  his  seed.  See  Porter's  Five  Years  in 
Damascus  ; a paper  by  Mr.  Cyril  Gra- 
ham in  the  Cambridge  Essays,  1858; 
an  article  by  Dr.  Beke  in  the  Geogra- 
phical Society's  Journal , vol.  xxxvi. ; 
his  introduction  to  Jacob's  Flight  (Lon- 
don, 1865)  ; and  papers  in  the  Journal 
of  Sacred  Literature , and  in  the 
Journal  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Litera- 
ture, by  Miss  F.  Corbaux. 

Though  the  name  of  Harran  the 
brother  of  Abraham  is  in  English 
identical  with  that  of  the  city  in  which 
his  father’s  family  dwelt,  in  the  Hebrew 
it  differs  from  it,  as  the  latter  is  spelt 
with  Cheth  ft  not  tt,  and  therefore 
should  be  written  Charran. 


Note  B. — The  Beni  Hamok. 


Who  were  the  Beni  Hamor  or 
Chamor,  “ the  children  of  Hamor,”  of 
whom  Abraham  bought  land  P I believe 
the  Beni  Hamor,  or  Hamorites,  the 
children  of  Hamor  ” of  Genesis  xxxiv. 
19,  and  “the  men  of  Hamor”  of 
J udges  ix.  28,  to  be  but  other  forms  of 
the  word  “Amorites.”  The  only  ob- 
jection to  this  conclusion  of  which  I 
ACTS.  YOL.  I. 


am  aware  is,  that  the  one  word 
tantth--oa  commences  with  an  aspirated 
guttural,  the  other  word  with  an 
unaspirated  one.  Both,  that  is,  be- 
ginning with  a letter  of  the  same 
organ,  though  not  with  the  same  letter. 
As,  however,  letters  organically  allied 
are  with  more  or  less  frequency  inter- 
changeable in  Hebrew,  this  objection 
S 
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does  not  appear  a very  formidable  one. 

(1)  The  objection  itself,  however,  is 

in  my  opinion  much  weakened  from 
the  consideration  of  this  fact.  Hamor 
— is  in  the  Septuagint  and  in  the 
New  Testament  unaspirated  ’Ejufiwp. 
Again,  Amorite,  which  in  the 

Egyptian  records  of  the  reign  of 
Rameses  the  Third  appears  as  Amaru 
or  Amor , becomes  Hamru  in  the 
Assyrian  Cuneiform,  which  is  dialect- 
ically in  close  alliance  with  the  Hebrew. 
In  Arabic,  moreover,  to  this  day  many 
places  in  Canaan,  formerly  occupied  by 
the  Amorites,  still  retain  names  ex- 
pressive of  this  fact,  and  these  names  are 
aspirated.  Thus  the  names  "Amir, 
" Ameri,  "Ameriu,  Dheigat  el  "Ameriu 
(Ravine  of  the  Amorites),  Rhs  "Amir 
(the  ridge  of  the  Amorite),  Sheikh  el 
"Amiri,  and  other  spots  “ in  the  once 
fertile  and  populous  mountains,  the 
hill  country  of  the  Amorites,”  are 
thought  by  a learned  traveller  to  iden- 
tify these  spots  with  this  race  ( Palmer's 
Desert  of  the  Exodus , pp.  290,  380), 
We  have,  then,  in  these  various  authori- 
ties Hamor  unaspirated  and  Amorite 
aspirated,  so  that  it  seems  clear  that  in 
either  case  the  aspirate  is  only  an  acci- 
dental not  an  essential  feature  of  the 
name. 

(2)  Sh^chem  is  within  the  territory 
which  belonged  to  this  powerful  tribe. 
The  Amorites  in  the  west  of  the  Jordan 
held  possession  of  the  hill  country  from 
Horeb  and  Kadesh  Barnea  in  the  south, 
to  Carmel  and  the  plain  of  Esdraelon 
in  the  north.  On  the  east  of  the 
J ordan  the  territory  which  they  wrested 
in  later  times  from  the  Moabites  ex- 
tended from  the  river  Jabbok  to  the 
river  Arnon  (see  Ritter’s  Geography  of 
Palestine , vol.  i.  pp.  124 — 127,  Eng. 
trans.,  and  Palmer  s Desert  of  the 
Exodus , in  index).  In  early  days  the 
Amorites  seem  to  have  been  inferior  in 
importance  to  the  Hittites,  among 
whom  they  dwelt.  Hence  Abraham 
bought  land  for  a sepulchre  in  what 
was  afterwards  the  Amorite  country  of 
the  chief  of  a Hittite  family,  and  the 
Hittites  ( C/j0ta=children  of  Heth)  are 
at  this  time  mentioned  in  Egyptian 
documents  in  conjunction  with  the 


Amorites.  In  the  days  of  Moses,  how- 
ever, these  latter  people  had  become 
paramount  in  this  part  of  Canaan,  and 
their  name  is  applied  even  as  early 
as  the  days  of  Joshua  to  all  the 
enemies  of  Israel  (Josh.  xxiv.  17,  18; 
see  also  Amos  ii.  9).  They  were  a hill 
people,  holding  the  fastnesses  of  the 
mountain  country,  and  their  name  has 
even  been  supposed  to  have  been  given 
them  from  this  circumstance  ('■wsk  = 
eacumen , vertex  arboris,  princeps  populi. 
{Simon  in  Lexicon,  and  see  Ewald’s 
Geschichte,  vol.  i.  p.  280.)  Be  this  as 
it  may,  all  the  notices  which  we  have  of 
the  Amorites  prove  that  they  were 
lords  of  the  hill  country  of  Palestine 
(Num.  xiii.  29  ; Deut.  i.  19).  Now, 
bearing  in  mind  that  Shechem  is  on  the 
slope  of  a mountain  of  more  than 
ordinary  strength,  a military  post  of 
importance  from  the  command  which  it 
gives  its  possessors  over  a pass  connect- 
ing the  coast  with  the  country  east  of 
the  Jordan,  it  is  highly  improbable  that 
a powerful  tribe  occupying  the  whole 
country  north  and  south  of  this  post 
would  have  allowed  this,  the  chief  hill 
within  their  northern  frontier,  to  have 
remained  in  the  hands  of  another  tribe. 
If,  as  we  know  was  the  case,  the  Amor- 
ites held  the  country  from  the  Esdraelon 
to  Hebron,  and  even  further  south,  She- 
chem would  necessarily  have  been  in 
their  hands.  This  is  so  evident,  that  this 
fact  has  led  some  persons  to  conclude 
that  the  Beni  Hamor  must  have  been 
at  least  an  Amoritish  family,  a sub- 
tribe of  the  great  and  powerful  family 
of  the  Amorites. 

(3)  But  that  the  Beni-Hamor  was  but 
another  form  of  the  name  Amorite  is, 
when  considered  in  conjunction  with 
the  fact  first  stated,  made  almost  cer- 
tain from  this,  that  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  version  so  considered  it. 
The  account  of  the  purchase  of  land 
by  Jacob,  which  occurs  in  Genesis 
xxxiii.  19,  is  in  the  Hebrew — 

-rtt  'nbrrs  lesrntej  nptyi-rw 

t:it  t tt  v-:  vt-  1 v 

.D?w  “OK  ■vrah"“\33 
This  the  Septuagint  translators  ren- 
der by  Kai  tKTrjaaro  rrjv  ptpiSa  rov 
aypoii  ov  eargcrtv  tictl  rrjv  otcrjvrjv 
avroii  Trapa  ’Epputp  irarpog  Su^e/A — 
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not  from  the  sons  of  Emmor,  but  from 
Emmor.  In  Judges  ix.  28  it  is  avv 
rolg  dvSpdaiv  (’'¥????)  ’Eppibp  7rarpbg 
Suyl/i — In  Joshua  (xxiv.  32),  however, 
the  same  Hebrew  sentence  again  occurs, 
and  in  place  of  translating  it  as  in 
Genesis  xxxiii.  19,  the  translators  of 
the  Septuagint  version  paraphrase  the 
passage  by  tKTrjoaro  Tafcw/3  7 rapa  ru>v 

* AfJ.Oppa.lUJV  tG)V  KCLTOlKOVVTbiV  tv 

’Eacip.oig.  So  that,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
these  translators  understood  that  the 
Beni  Hamor  were  the  Amorites.  In 
connection  with  this  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  Ecclus.  L.  26,  the  Ethiop. 
vers,  instead  of  the  usual  reading  6 
\aog  6 ympbg  6 Karoiicibv  tv^  HUttipoig 
reads  6 \aog  ’Aympalog  6,  k.  t.  X.  So 
far  as  I am  aware,  however,  it  stands 
alone  in  this.  Neither  Bretsclmeider 
in  his  edition  of  Ecclesiasticus  nor 
Tischendorf  in  his  edition  of  the  Sept, 
notice  this  reading,  though  Ewnld 
regards  it  with  favour.  See  his  Ge- 
schichte,  vol.  iv. 


Now  if  this  conclusion  be  true,  or 
even  supposing  it  only  highly  probable, 
there  is,  then,  nothing  strange  in  the 
supposition  that  Abraham  and  Jacob 
should  have  bought  of  the  same  tribe 
land  which  belonged  to  that  tribe.  To 
purchase  land  for  the  last  century  or 
two  in  Scotland  in  certain  districts  an 
intending  purchaser  would  still  have  had 
to  buy  it  of  the  Camerons,  the  Mac- 
donalds, the  Macgregors,  or  the  Frasei’s, 
or  some  other  clan,  and  no  reasonable 
doubt  could  be  thrown  on  the  fact  of 
such  purchase  having  been  made,  be- 
cause at  a considerable  interval  of  time 
two  such  purchases  should  have  been 
made  of  a tribe,  or  even  of  a chieftain, 
of  the  same  name.  By  what  rule 
Hamor,  the  name  of  the  founder  of  the 
tribe,  was  borne  in  after-times  by  the 
chieftain  of  this  tribe,  or  sub-tribe,  we 
are  not  aware.  This,  however,  has  no 
immediate  bearing  upon  the  question 
before  us. 


Note  C. — A2TEI0S  TQ  0EQ. 


In  the  English  version  the  Greek 
phrase  dartiog  rip  6 tip,  “ a form  of 
the  Hebrew  superlative  ” ( Hachett ), 
is  accurately  translated  exceedingly  fair, 
though  literally  it  might  be  rendered, 
as  in  the  margin,  “ fair  to  God.” 
Thus  the  Vulgate  translation  is — “ fuit 
Gratus  Deo ; ” in  Italian , “ fu  molto 
Grato  a Dio ; ” in  Luther's  German, 
“ war  ein  feines  Kind  vor  Gott.”  In 
the  French  Version  of  Be  Saci  and  of 
the  Mons  translators  it  is,  “ estoit 
agreable  a Dieu ; ” but  with  this  mar- 
ginal note,  “ Gr.  beau  a Dieu,  c’est- 
a-dire,  fort  beau.  Hebrais ,”  whilst 
Amelote  translates  these  words,  “ aime 
de  Dieu.”  And  yet  though  it  is  a com- 
mon Hebrew  and  Hellenic  idiom  to 
speak  of  that  which  is  exceeding  fair 
or  great  as  fair  or  great  to  God,  this 
passage  has  been  elevated  into  the  rank 
of  a contradiction,  variation,  or  addi- 
tion to  the  Mosaic  history,  and  alleged 
to  be  an  instance  of  the  mistakes  made 
by  St.  Stephen.  Thus  a writer  in  Smith’s 
Bible  Dictionary  gives  this  as  his 
jourth  objection  to  St.  Stephen’s 
speech — “ The  God-like  loveliness  of 


Moses,  not  simply  or  according  to  Ex. 
ii.  2,  the  statement  that  he  was  a 
goodly  child.”  On  this  passage  Krebs 
(in  Observat.  in  Nov.  Test,  e Joseplio , 
1755)  remarks,  “ Hsec  loquendi  ratio, 
ab  Ebrrnis  petita,  nihil  aliud  denotat, 
quam  Mosen  fuisse  venustissimum, 
formosissimum.  Nam  quod  quidam 
voci,  rip  Osip  ; vim,  nescio  quam,  inesse 
volunt,  ut  denotet  coram  Domino,  apud 
Dominum,  id  vero  ejusmodi  est,  ut  vix 
aliquem  sensum  habeat  commodum.” 
And  in  the  LXX  we  have  iroXtg 
ptydXtj  rip  9t  <> — an  exceeding  great 
city.  See  also  Psalm  lxviii.  1 1 ; Isaiah 
xxviii;  Wisd.  vii.  4.  Amelote  says, 
“ aorelog  qui  est  ici  dans  le  grec,  sig- 
nifie  joli,  bien-fait , elegant.  Exod.  ii. 
2.  Ici  non  seulement  le  Latin,  mais  le 
Syria,  l’ont  pris  pour  xaP^lQ  gratus. 
Comme  sid  se  prend  en  tous  ces  sens. 
L’Arabe  a traduit  consacre  a Dieu." 
ait:,  pulcher  k a\og.  Ges.  in  Thesaur. 
sub  voce.  On  this  idiom  a modern 
critic  observes,  “ ‘nvn’:?K  and  rrirp 
are  frequently  placed  in  construc- 
tion with  Hebrew  nouns  to  express 
merely  a superlative ; e.  g.  irtoa 
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a^riVs  , ‘ a mighty  prince,’  Gen.xxiii.  6; 
nrjn,  ‘a  strong  panic,’  Gen. 

xxxv.  5 ; ^nss,  ‘ violent  strug- 

gles,’ Gen.  xxx.  8 ; hwpr,  ‘ a very 
deep  sleep,’  1 Sam.  xxvi.  12;  cnrt^x1? 

“nj> , ‘an  exceeding  great  city,’ 
Jonah  iii.  3;  bx  ‘ great  moun- 

tains ; ’ bii  ‘ great  cedars.’  Com- 
pare Gen.  x.  8,  *'33**3  T’S  ‘ a 

very  mighty  huntsman ; ’ and  the  Greek 
doTtZof  tu>  Oeco,  hlrn  “’335  ‘ exceed- 
ingly comely,’  Acts  vii.  20.” — Preston's 
Notes  on  the  Book  of  Genesis , p.  4. 


There  is,  then,  not  the  slightest  con- 
tradiction or  variation  between  the 
passage  in  Ex.  ii.  2 and  that  in  Acts 
vii.  20,  and  it  is  hard  to  understand 
how  such  a variation  could  have  been 
alleged  in  a Dictionary  where,  on  the 
whole,  the  scholarship  is  respectable. 
It  is  hard  to  suppose  that  any  writer 
in  this  dictionary  was  altogether  ignor- 
ant of  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew,  or 
that  he  had  not  at  hand  so  common  a 
school-book  as  Elsley , or  such  ordinary 
commentators  as  Grotius  and  Whitby. 


Note  D. — Moloch. 


Moloch,  the  king  of  gods,  from 
^bn ; or  from  “Melkarth”  at  Tyre, 
“ the  god  of  the  city,”  and  Sa- 
turn, or  the  Sun,  are  the  same  as 
Baal,  or  Baal  samen,  “the  Lord  of 
Heaven,”  in  Phoenicia.  In  Syriac 
and  Arabic  Moloch  takes  the  form  of 
tniDStt  In  1 Kings  xi.  5,  7,  the  name 
occurs  under  the  forms  Moloch  and 
Milcom,  it  is  there  spoken  of  as  the 
abomination  of  the  Ammonites.  The 
worship  of  this  deity  was,  as  the 
various  names  by  which  the  idol  was 
known  in  various  countries  will  show, 
widely  diffused.  It  was  in  its  origin, 
at  least,  a kind  of  Sabsean  worship, 
and  hence  the  seven  cavities  in  the 
image  ( Whitby ) and  the  seven  chapels 
of  its  temple  ( Goodwyn ) in  reference 
to  the  seven  planets  of  the  ancient 
cosmogony.  That  Baal  and  Moloch 
are  one  is  evident  not  only  from 
the  characteristics  of  the  god  and 
the  worship  given  to  him,  but  from  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  “ They  built  the 
high  places  of  Baal , to  cause  their  sons 
and  their  daughters  to  pass  through 
the  fire  into  Moloch  ” (Jer.  xxxii.  35), 
and  “ They  have  built  also  the  high 
places  of  Baal,  to  burn  their  sons  with 
fire  for  burnt  offerings  to  Baal  ” (Jer. 
xix.  5).  He  was  a god  of  terror  and 
destruction.  The  god  of  consuming 
fire,  the  burning  sun,  the  god  who 


smites  the  land  with  unfruitfulness 
and  pestilence,  dries  up  the  springs, 
and  begets  poisonous  winds.  See  with 
reference  to  these  characteristics  1 
Kings  xviii.  ; where  even  the  prophets 
of  Baal  are  represented  as  in  vain 
invoking  their  god,  when  the  land 
was  suffering  from  drought,  and  note 
the  answer  of  the  God  of  Israel  to 
Elijah  at  verses  44,  45.  The  most 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  this  god  was 
little  children.  The  idol  had  a bull’s 
head,  and  his  arms  were  outstretched. 
On  these  arms  when  glowing  hot  the 
victims  were  laid  by  their  parents,  and 
when,  writhing  from  the  heat  of  the 
metal,  they  rolled  off,  they  fell  into  the 
flames  below.  Drums  drowned  the 
cries  of  the  children,  and  hence  the 
place  of  sacrifice  was  called  Tophet, 
from  Bit,  a drum.  Besides  children, 
animals  were  offered  to  Moloch,  sheep, 
lambs,  bulls,  and,  at  least  amongst  the 
Persians,  horses  also.  See  Plutarch  de 
Superstitione ; Godwyn's  Moses  and 
Aaron,  Book  IV.  chap.  ii. ; Carp - 
sovius  in  Apparatus  Hist.  Crit.  p.  481 ; 
Dollinger's  The  Gentile  and  the  Jew 
(Eng.  translat.  vol.  i ; 426) ; Selden 
de  diis  Syr.,  and  Lightfoot  in  Horce 
Heb.  et  Talmud.  Milton  has  accur- 
ately noted  these  characteristics  of  the 
worship  of  Moloch — 


“ First  Moloch,  horrid  king,  besmear’d  with  blood 
Of  human  sacrifice,  and  parents’  tears, 

Though  for  the  noise  of  drums  and  timbrels  loud, 
Their  children’s  cries  unheard,  that  past  through  fire 
To  his  grim  idol.” — Paradise  Lost , i.  392 — 396. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


EMPEROR  OE  ROME, 

PROCURATOR  OF  JUD2EA, 

HIGH  PRIESTS, 

(1)  And  Saul  was  consenting  unto  his  death.  And 
at  that  time  there  was  a great  persecution  against  Acts  vii.  58? 
the  church  ivhich  was  at  Jerusalem ; and  they  were  21/. 
all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions  of  Judaea 
and  Samaria , except  the  apostles. 

Hitherto  St.  Luke  lias  spoken  of  tke  witness  of  tke 
Apostles  to  tke  resurrection  of  Ckrist  in  Jerusalem,  tke 
signs  and  miracles  by  wkick  tke  trutk  of  tkeir  doctrine  was 
attested  in  tkat  city,  and  tke  beginnings  of  tke  persecution 
tkere,  wkick  rose  to  its  keigkt  in  tke  deatk  of  Stepken. 

Here  ke  tells  of  tke  outburst  of  rage  wkick  took  place  at 
kis  martyrdom,  by  wkick  tke  teachers  and  members,  of  tkis, 
the  church  which  was  at  Jerusalem , were  scattered  abroad 
throughout  the  regions  of  Judcea  and  Samaria , and  proceeds 
to  relate  the  conversion  of  tke  people  outside  tke  Jewish 
nation,  and  tke  effects  of  tke  scattered  members  of  tke 
Church,  first  in  Samaria,  and  afterwards-  in  other  parts  of 
tke  Roman  empire;  for  tke  scattering  of  the  Christians  Tertuiiian. 
was  at  tke  same  time  a scattering  of  tke  seed  of  life.1 

Some  have  thought  that  these  words,  And  Saul  was  con- 
senting to  his  death,  should  be  read  with  tke  closing  verse  of 
tke  previous  chapter.  They  seem,  however,  more  properly 
to  belong  to  the  present.  Tke  consent  of  Saul  to  the  death 
of  Stepken  was  that  act  wkick  whetted  kis  fury  against 
those  who  believed  with  Stepken,  and  urged  him  to  make 
havock  of  the  Church.  One  act  leading  on  to  tke  other. 

1 “ Crudelitas  vestra  illecebra  est  in  fin . “ Sicut  grana  seminis  ut  ex 

magis  sectse.  Plures  efficimur,  quoties  ipsis  multiplicaretur  seges  fidei.” — 
metimur  a vobis ; semen  est  sanguis  Hugo  de  S.  Gharo. 

Christianorurn.  ” — Tertuiiian , Apolog. 


TIBERIUS,  died,  March  16,  a.d  . 37. 
vacant. 

CAIAPHAS,  removed,  A.D.  36. 
JONATHAN,  SON  OF  ANNAS. 
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Benge!. 

Lange. 


Salmeron. 


Acts  vi.  5. 


Matt.  x.  23. 
Salmeron. 


Baxter. 

Lange. 


Wesley. 

Cajetan. 

Lorinus. 


Hence  St.  Luke  tells  ns  tliat  at  that  time , or  on  that  very 
day  (eyeVero  he  iv  eKeivy  rfj  r)  fie  pa),  that  is,  the  persecution 
which  then  broke  out,  arose  out  of,  or  was  contemporaneous 
with,  the  death  of  Stephen.  The  pouring  out  of  his  blood 
inciting  the  multitude  to  further  acts  of  violence  and  mur- 
der. That  the  general  persecution  arose  out  of  the  par- 
ticular act  of  persecution  appears  from  St.  Luke  interposing 
the  account  of  St.  Stephen's  burial  between  the  verses  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  persecution  and  havock  committed  in 
the  Church.1  In  this  persecution,  according  to  Dorotheus, 
bishop  of  Tyre,  confirmed  by  writings  attributed  to  Hippo- 
lytus  the  martyr,  we  are  told  that  Nicanor  was  put  to  death 
at  the  same  time  as  his  brother  deacon  St.  Stephen.  It  is 
said  also  that  two  thousand  were  massacred  in  this  outburst 
of  fanaticism.  This  happened,  it  is  believed,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Roman  Governor.  It  must  have  been  a great 
persecution  to  have  scattered  abroad  all  the  Christian  con- 
verts, or  at  least  the  whole  of  the  teachers  and  prominent 
members  of  the  Church  which  teas  at  Jerusalem.  In  thus 
flying  to  the  regions  of  Judcea  and  Samaria,  the  members  of 
the  Church  were  mindful  of  Christ's  words,  When  they  per- 
secute you  in  this  city  of  Jerusalem,  flee  ye  into  another. 

This  is  the  first  time  we  read  of  the  Church  which  was  at 
Jerusalem . The  Church  not  only  increased  by  means  of 
persecution,  it  seemed  to  grow  out  of,  and  to  owe  its  origin 
to,  persecution.  And  not  only  so,  God  used  the  malignity 
of  the  persecutors  of  His  Church  to  scatter  abroad  His 
word,  for  even  the  persecutor  Saul  now  began  to  serve  the 
cause  of  Christ,  whom  afterwards  he  preached,  and  in  his 
fury  he  was  extending  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  even  though 
he  did  it  ignorantly. 

All,  that  is,  all  the  teachers  of  the  Church,  except  the 
Apostles,  not  all  the  baptized,  not,  as  some  interpret  these 
words,  the  whole  body  of  those  on  whom  the  Spirit  had 
descended  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  or  all  the  disciples  of 
Christ  properly  so  called,  those  who  had  followed  Christ 
whilst  He  was  on  earth,  and  had  been  sent  out  by  Him. 
This  is  needlessly  to  press  the  meaning  of  the  word  all , 


1 “Ad  hoc  tempus  referri  potest, 
quod  Lucianus  Gamalielem  in  revela- 
tione  dixisse  memorat.  ‘ Nicodemura 
quod  Christi  discipulus  esset,  amotum 
principatu  a Judseis  et  anathematiza- 
tum  (quod  Judseis  est,  extra  synagogam 
fieri)  et  pulsum  in  exilium  sed  se  ilium 
proprio  in  agro  susceptum  aluisse  et 
vestivisse  usque  ad  vitae  exitum  ac  tan- 
dem juxta  Stephanum  honorifice  sepe- 


tivisse.” — Lorinus. 

2 “ Tout  sert  aux  desseins  de  Dieu. 
Les  uns  sont  dispersez  pour  conserver, 
purifier  et  perfectionner  leur  propre  foi, 
ou  pour  en  porter  ailleurs  l’example  et 
la  semence  : les  autres  demeurent  pour 
apprendre  aux  pasteurs  a ne  pas  tou- 
jours  fuir  la  persecution  et  pour 
soutenir  l’Eglise  dans  le  combat.” — 
Quesnel. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 
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which,  ordinarily  means  the  great  body,  the  chief  part  of 
those  of  whom  it  is  used.1 

Except  the  Apostles.  For  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  people, 
in  order  to  declare  the  truths  of  the  gospel  among  the  people, 
the  Apostles  remained  at  Jerusalem.  In  this  we  have  : — Bengei. 

(1)  A proof  of  their  courage,  and  of  the  change  wrought 
in  them  by  the  gift  of  the  Spirit.  Those  who  now  braved 
the  terrors  of  persecution  were  the  same  who  previously 
forsook  their  Lord,  and  fled  when  He  was  seized. 

(2)  A proof  of  their  ready  obedience  to  the  command  of 

Christ,  who  had  bidden  them  tarry  for  a time  at  Jerusalem,  Lukexxiv49 
and  after  that  to  go  into  all  the  world  and  preach  the  Matt.  xxvm. 
gospel.2  Bengei. 

It  maybe  that  the  respect  of  the  people  for  the  Apostles, 
who  had  wrought  miracles  of  healing  before  them,  restrained 
at  this  time  the  fury  of  those  who  persecuted  to  the  death 
the  other  members  of  Christ’s  Church,  or  that  the  Apostles 
endured  with  greater  firmness  than  the  rest  of  the  brethren.  Aifoi-a. 
We,  however,  are  taught  by  their  remaining,  that  there  is 
a time  to  fly,  and  a time  to  remain  at  our  post.  We  have 
examples  in  the  Bible  of  those  who  fled  for  a time  from  per- 
secution, but  who  fled  not  from  their  duty.  Even  Elijah,  the 
boldest  of  God's  prophets  under  the  old  dispensation,  was 
bidden  to  turn  away  from  the  heat  of  Ahab's  persecution, 
and  to  hide  . . by  the  brooh  Cherith ; and  Moses  fled  from  the  1 Kings  xvu. 
face  of  Pharaoh  for  awhile;  and  Saul  by  night  was  let  down  Exod.  ii.  15. 
by  the  wall  in  a basket,  and  so  escaped  for  a time  from  those 
who  sought  his  life;  and  above  all  our  great  Exemplar,  Acts ix. 25. 
Christ,  at  one  time  removed  Himself  for  a while  from 
the  fury  of  His  persecutors,  lest  He  should  add  to  their 
sin,  and  hid  Himself,  and  ivent  out  of  the  temple,  going 
through  the  midst  of  those  who  sought  His  life.  It  is  johnviii.59. 
lawful  to  avoid  persecution  by  flight,  though  we  may  not 
fly  when  by  so  doing  we  leave  God's  work  undone,  and 


1 ndvrtg  dt  ditondpijaav.  “Non 
omnes  Christiani  aufugiebant,  sed  multi 
vel  plerique,  v.  9,  26,  31.  Porritur 
autem  vocabulum  nag  ut  Hebr.  'bo, 
Jer.  xliv.  11,  haud  raro  ita,  ut  magnum 
numerum  significet,  ut  Matt.  ii.  3,  iii. 
5,  xxi.  26;  Mar.  iv.  11;  Act.  ii.  5; 
Jer.  xxx.  14.  Ubi  interpretes  Alex- 
andria nomen  31  multitude),  expresse- 
runt  vocabulo  n ag.” — Kuinoel. 

2 “ There  is  a very  ancient  tradition, 
found  in  writers  of  the  second  century, 
that  the  Apostles  were  commanded  by 
our  Lord  to  continue  their  preaching 


at  Jerusalem  for  twelve  years.  Thus 
Petri  Prsedicatio  (Liber  Apocryphus), 
ap.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  5,  43  : did 
tovto  <pi](Jiv  6 UsTpog  tiprjKtvai  tov 
Kvpiov  roTg  anociToXoig'  idv  piv  ovv 
Tig  GtXyuy  tou  ’I apat)X  ptravorjaai  did 
tov  ovoparog  pov  martvtiv  ini  tov 
Otov,  d<pt6r]<yovTai  avTiv  ai  dpapriai. 
I wra  diodtica  try  UZsXOtTt  tig  tov 
Koapov,  py  Tig  tiny  ovk  cucrjicoaptv. 
See  also  Apollonius  ap.  Euseb.  Hist.  v. 
18.  This  tradition  is  countenanced  by 
Pishop  Pearson,  Lectiones  in  Act. 
A post.  iv.  xi.” — Humphrey. 
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Ferns. 


Novarinus. 


Gen.  xxiii.  2; 
I.  10. 

2 S ira.  iii. 

31. 


Matt,  xxvii. 
57. 

Lange. 


Bcelen. 

Olshausen. 

Bengel. 


Kulnoel. 


1 Cor.  vi.  19. 


Phil.  iii.  21. 
Wordsworth. 


when  the  good  of  our  neighbours  requires  us  to  remain  at 
our  post. 

A large  part  of  the  peril  to  which  the  Church  of  God  is 
exposed  comes  from  within.  It  was  in  the  holy  city , the 
city  of  peace,  that  the  first  persecution  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  arose.1 


(2)  And  devout  men  carried 2 Stephen  to  his 
burial,  and  made  great  lamentation  over  him. 


The  general  opinion  is  that  these  devout  men , who  are 
not  styled  brethren,  were  not  Christians,  at  least  not 
avowedly  so,  and  that,  like  J oseph  of  Arimathea  who  buried 
Christ,  though  not  professedly  disciples  of  Christ,  they  were 
men  who  did  not  share  in  the  zeal  of  Saul  and  in  his  hatred 
of  the  Christians,  but  regarded  the  doctrines  of  the  Saviour 
with  favour,  and  admired  the  boldness  of  the  Apostles  in 
their  preaching.  They  were  devout  men,  fearing  God  more 
than  man,  who  by  their  care  in  the  burial  of  Stephen  made 
their  first  open  confession  of  belief.  Had  they  been  ac- 
knowledged as  members  of  the  Church  . . at  Jerusalem  they 
would  have  been  persecuted  like  the  rest  who  suffered  from 
the  new-born  fury  of  the  people,  and  would  hardly  have 
been  allowed  to  bury  the  proto-martyr. 

Tradition  says  that  Gamaliel,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  teacher  of  St.  Stephen  as  well  as  of  Saul,  was  one 
of  those  who  came  forward  to  perform  the  rites  of  burial  on 
the  body  of  his  scholar,  and  that,  convinced  by  his  speech, 
or  converted  at  the  sight  of  St.  Stephen's  constancy  to 
death,  he  from  that  time  embraced  the  religion  of  Christ. 

The  burial  of  the  dead  is  here  presented  to  us  as  an  act  of 
Christian  piety.  It  is  so  : — 

(1)  Because  the  bodies  of  the  baptized  are  the  temples  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

(2)  Because  in  committing  their  bodies  to  the  grave  we 
do  so  knowing  that  they  will  rise  again. in  glory,  and  like 
unto  the  glorious  body  of  Christ.3 


1 “Prima  hsec  persecutio  censeri 
potest,  quam  passa  Dei  ecclesia  est : 
coepit  autem  Jerosolymis,  quge,  TJrbs 
pads  et  sancta  dvitas , dicebatur. 
Plerunque  ita  accidit  ut  ubi  magis 
sanctitas  et  unio  esse  debet,  ibi  major 
discordia  regnet,  major  impietas.”— 
Novarinus. 

2 “ Curaverunt  autem  Stephanum. 
Syrus,  positum  in  area  sepelierunt. 

Grsecum  ko/4/'£w  significat  curare , ges- 


ture, portare,  estque  subinde  veibum 
funerale,  significans  mortuum  efferre  et 
sepelire.  Quocirca  Noster  uti  gener- 
ality, ita  plenius  vertit  curaverunt. 
Curare  enim  funus  et  corpus  defuncti, 
est  illud  abluere,  componere,  ungere, 
vestire,  loculo  imponere,  efferre,  sepe- 
lire, justa  persolvere,  omnemque  funeris 
pompam  adornare.” — Corn,  a Lapide. 

3  “ Curaverunt.  Vulg.  Greece^  avvt- 
Kopiuav,  comportarunt,  h.  e.  sepulturae 
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They  made  great  lamentation  over  him.  This  was  in  accord- 
ance not  only  with  natural  feeling,  but  in  compliance  with 
the  custom  of  the  Jews.  Thus  when  the  body  of  Jacob  was 
carried  up  to  Canaan  to  be  buried,  we  are  told  that  the 
very  great  company  which  went  up  with  the  body  mourned 
with  a great  and  very  sore  lamentation ; and  in  the  later 
history  of  the  Jews,  when  Mattathias  was  buried,  all  Israel 
made  great  lamentations  for  him  ; and  at  the  funeral  of  Judas 
Maccabeus  all  Israel  made  great  lamentation  for  him,  and 
mourned  many  days.1  In  doing  so,  however,  at  the  burial 
of  Stephen  great  boldness  was  demanded,  since  it  was  a 
rule  amongst  the  Jews  that  lamentations  were  not  allowed 
for  those  who  had  died  by  command  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and 
even  had  his  death  been  an  irregular,  unlawful  act  of  an 
infuriated  people,  the  display  of  grief  was  in  such  a case 
dangerous,  because  likely  to  draw  down  upon  the  mourners 
the  fury  of  the  populace. 

(3)  As  for  Saul,  he  made  havoclc  of  the  church, 
entering  into  every  house,  and  haling 2 men  and 
women  committed  them  to  'prison. 

Whilst  the  funeral  of  Stephen  was  going  on  Saul  was 
following  up  his  participation  in  his  death  by  the  havock3 
which  he  made  in  the  Church ; and  the  people,  excited  by 
the  blood  which  they  had  shed,  now  began  a fierce  persecu- 
tion of  all  who  shared  with  Stephen  in  his  belief.  But  Saul 
not  only  committed  them  to  prison ; he  says  elsewhere  that 
he  persecuted  those  who  were  of  this  way  unto  the  death, 
and  that  when  the  saints  . . were  put  to  death  he  gave  his 
voice  against  them. 

This  zeal  of  Saul  was  the  more  conspicuous  because  he 
was  not  a priest,  not  one  of  the  tribe  of  Levi,  to  whom  the 
defence  of  the  temple-worship  and  of  the  truths  revealed  by 


tradiderunt.  ‘ Graecis  fruges  congerere 
in  horrea  avyKop‘iZ,uv  proprie  dieeba- 
tur.  Inde  translatum  fuit  ad  significa- 
tionem  sepeliendi , quia  sepultura  quod 
terrenum  erat  in  homine  velut  in  hor- 
reum  suura  condebatur.’  Yalckenaer 
ad  h.  1.” — Beelen. 

1 “ Scriptura  divina  producere  nos 
lacbrymas,  quasi  evaporando  dolere 
permittit.” — Paulinus  Ep.  ad  Pamin. 

2 “ Supwv — English  version, ‘haling,’ 
old  English  for  hauling.” — Humphrey. 

3 “ iXvpaLvero — Verbum  Xvpa’ivto- 
6ai  non  solum  de  lupis,  ursis,  reliquis- 


que  feris  rapacihus,  agros  depopulanti- 
bus  et  pecudes  interimentibus  dicitur, 
verum  etiani  de  bominibus.  Sic  apud 
Philonemde  Creat.  princ. , p.  734.  ovSe 
7r6\sojc  ixQpcf-C  ty)v  apsTuxTav  yfjv 
icpirigi  Xvpaiveadai  Sr/ovvTag,  rj  dev- 
dpoTopovvrai ; tiri  <p9opq  leap tt&v.” — 
Loesner. 

“ This  is  the  only  place  where  this 
word  is  found  in  the  New  Testament ; 
it  is  equivalent  to  tt opQsio,  which  Paul 
himself,  in  Gal.  i.  13,  applies  to  the 
persecutions  he  had  directed  against  the 
Church.’  ’ — Olshausen. 
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1 Mae.  ii.  70. 


1 Mac.  iv.  39; 
ix.  20. 


Lightfoot. 


Acts  vii.  58 ; 
ix.  1, 13,  21; 
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xxvi.  10, 11. 
1 Cor.  xv.  9. 
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Phil.  iii.  6. 

1 Tim.  i.  13. 


Salmeron. 
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ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


Matt.  x.  23. 
Acts  xi.  19. 


John  xix.  30. 

Sanchez. 
Acts  xi.  19. 

Itom.  xvi.  7. 

Bengel. 

Acts  xi.  19. 
Acts  vi.  5. 


God  belonged.  He  persecuted  from  excessive  zeal  and 
because  of  his  Pharisaic  ardour. 

(4)  Therefore  they  that  were  scattered  abroad 
went  every  where  'preaching  the  word. 

What  men  look  upon  as  defeat  is  often  in  the  things  of 
God  only  the  greater  victory,  and  the  faith  is  deepened  and 
propagated  when  it  seems  almost  trampled  out.  The  ap- 
parent extinction  of  the  faith  is  oftentimes  but  the  sowing 
of  the  seed  of  a future  and  abundant  harvest,  and  when 
Christ  bowed  his  head  on  the  cross  and  gave  up  the  ghost 
amid  the  taunts  of  the  multitude,  then  was  His  work  finished , 
the  redemption  of  man  accomplished,  and  the  power  of 
Satan  and  of  death  overthrown.  Outwardly  all  was  failure, 
yet  then  was  the  kingdom  of  God  set  up  never  to  be  over- 
turned.1 

Though  the  disciples  were  scattered  abroad  yet  this  did 
not  damp  their  zeal,  th  eyivent  every  where  preaching  the  word, 
confining,  however,  that  preaching  to  the  Jews,  and  not  yet 
delivering  the  message  of  salvation  to  the  heathen.  Then  it 
is  believed,  and  apparently  on  good  grounds,  that  Ananias 
went  to  Damascus  and  proclaimed  the  truth  in  that  city,  and 
Andronicus  and  Junia,  the  kinsmen  of  Saul,  and  converts 
before  him,  fled  to  Rome  and  settled  there. 

St.  Luke  now  follows  the  course  of  Philip's  teaching,2 
then  relates  the  manner  in  which  the  Apostles  were  in- 
structed as  to  God's  message  to  the  Gentiles,  and  resumes 
in  the  eleventh  chapter  the  general  consequences  of  the  per- 
secution against  the  Church,  using  there  again  the  words 
with  which  he  here  breaks  off,  Now  they  that  were  scattered 
abroad  before  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen  travelled 
as  far  as  Phenice,  and  Cyprus,  and  Antioch,  preaching  the  word. 

(5)  Then  Philip  went  down  to  the  city  of  Samaria, 
and  preached  Christ  unto  them.  (6)  And  the  people 
with  one  accord  gave  heed  unto  those  things  which 
Philip  spake,  hearing  and  seeing  the  miracles  which 
he  did. 

The  Apostles  had  been  commissioned  by  their  Lord  to  be 

1 “Dieu  cache  souvent  sa  mission  que  les  homines  y croyent  voir  claire- 
sousle  voile  d’une  persecution  et  d’une  ment,  ou  ne  Test  point  du  tout,  ou 
fuite,  pour  tromper  et  confondre  le  n’est  pas  la  principale.” — Quesnel. 
monde  et  le  demon.  Dieu  a plus  d’une  2 On  Philip,  see  note  A at  end  of 
fin  dans  sa  eonduite ; et  souvent  celle  this  chapter. 
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his  witnesses  both  in  Jerusalem,  and  in  all  Judaea , and  in 
Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  'parts  of  the  earth,  and  now  Acts  i.  8. 
the  fury  of  the  people  brought  about  the  accomplishment  of 
this  work,  and  having  witnessed  to  Him  in  Jerusalem,  they, 
by  the  mouth  of  those  whom  they  had  instructed  and 
ordained,  preached  the  word  in  all  Judaea  and  in  Samaria  ; 
when  this  had  been  done  they  went  forth  themselves  unto 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth.  Here  we  have  the  account 
of  the  preaching  Christ  to  the  people  of  Samaria,  a mixed 
people,  partly  of  Israelitish,  partly  of  heathen  origin,  and 
standing  mid-way  between  the  Jew  and  the  heathen,  stier. 
They  stood  in  close  relationship  to  the  Jews,  and  therefore 
it  was  their  first  duty  to  make  them  sharers  in  the  blessing 
of  Christ’s  gospel.  It  was  at  the  same  time  a lesson  and,  Syiveira. 
discipline  of  charity  to  make  the  Jews,  who  had  no  dealings 
with  the  Samaritans,  and  who  were  embittered  against  them 
because  of  their  nearness  in  origin  and  faith,  the  first  minis- 
ters and  teachers  of  the  Samaritans. 

Philip  was  one  of  the  seven  deacons  appointed  with 
Stephen,  and  stands  next  to  him  on  the  list  of  deacons. 

When  his  companion  was  taken  away,  then  his  fellow- 
servant  takes  up  the  work  from  which  Stephen  had  been 
removed.  He  had  not  the  full  powers  possessed  by  the  Bengei. 
Apostles,  though  he  had  the  gift  of  the  Spirit  and  ability  to 
preach  Christ.  When  he  had  preached,  the  Apostles  them- 
selves must  go  down  to  complete  the  work  of  the  Evan-  Beeien. 
gelist. 

St.  Luke  is  the  only  one  of  the  Evangelists  who  records 
the  healing  and  the  gratitude  of  the  Samaritan  leper,  ’Ll™1' 
and  the  parable  in  which  Christ  commended  the  charity 
of  the  Samaritan  towards  the  wounded  Jew,  and  here  Ll^ex.  30— 
he  dwells  upon  the  history  of  the  proclamation  of  the 
gospel  to  these  same  Samaritans,  who  had  been  already  Beeien. 
prepared  for  the  preaching  of  Philip  by  their  longing 
for  the  Messiah,  and  by  the  visit  of  Christ  to  the  very  _ . . . oc 
city  of  bychar.  Of  their  preparation  to  receive  the  truth  Hotvneisier.^ 
our  blessed  Lord  witnesses  : Lift  up  your  eyes  and  look  on  see  Biunt  in 
the  fields  : for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest.  cid.'  °m’ 

Some  have  doubted  whether  a city  of  Samaria  must  mean  Beelen 
Sychar,  the  chief  city,1  but  there  can  be  little  question  oisWsen. 
that  Sychar  is  meant.  In  St.  John’s  Gospel  we  are  told  that 

1 The  ancient  capital  of  Israel  was  we  have  it  under  the  name  of  Sychar 
Shechem  D?/a,  rendered  by  the  LXX  (2ux«p)>  J°tn  iv.  5,  and  Sychem.  Acts 
Sychem  and  Sikima  (2t/ctjua).  vii.  16.  These  were  its  Scriptural 

This  is  the  only  name  by  which  this  names ; it  was  known,  however,  by 
city  was  known  during  the  Old  Testa-  other  names.  Josephus  says  it  was  called 
ment  history.  In  the  New  Testament  by  the  people  of  the  country  Mabortha 
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Beelen. 


Acts  iv.  12. 

Isa.  xl.  24. 
Jer.  xxiii.  6. 


Ferus. 


Mark  xii.  37. 
Ferus. 


Mark  xvi.  17. 
Luke  iv.  41. 


Christ  came  to  a city  of  Samaria,  and  the  Evangelist  adds  that 
it  was  called  Sychar,  so  that  there  is  no  force  in  this  criticism. 
Philip  came  to  the  city,  not  to  the  region  or  the  country 
parts  of  Samaria.  Probably  a larger  number  of  Jews  re- 
sided in  the  city  than  in  the  country,  or  the  people  of  the 
city  might  from  the  teaching  of  Christ  have  been  better 
prepared  than  those  of  the  agricultural  districts  to  accept 
the  truth. 

He  joreached  Christ  unto  them — That  is  the  whole  course  of 
Christian  truth.  To  preach  Christ,  is  to  preach  that  He 
died  for  our  sins,  that  He  arose  again  for  our  justification, 
and  that  there  is  salvation  in  His  name  and  in  no  other, 
for  there  is  none  other  name  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  must  be  saved.  To  preach  Christ  is  to  preach 
righteousness,  for  the  source  of  all  righteousness  in  man  is 
the  Lord  our  righteousness.  To  preach  Christ  is  to  preach  the 
need  of  sanctification,  for  he  is  the  Holy  One.  To  preach 
Christ  is  to  preach  the  forgiveness  of  sins  by  His  sacrifice 
and  redemption  from  slavery  to  Satan.  To  preach  Christ 
is  to  preach  distrust  of  ourselves,  and  distrust  of  our  works, 
and  to  point  to  the  source  of  all  holiness  and  of  all  strength, 
the  Lord,  the  Author  and  Giver  of  all  grace  to  man. 

It  is  significantly  said  that  the  people  with  one  accord  gave 
heed  unto  these  things  which  Philip  spake.  Whilst  the  Jews 
rejected  Christ,  the  Samaritans  received  Him  and  be- 
lieved.1 Whilst  the  rulers  everywhere  persecuted  those 
who  called  on  His  name,  the  people,  the  common  people,  heard 
Him  and  the  Apostles  gladly. 

(7)  For  undean  spirits , crying  with  loud  voice , 
came  out  of  many  that  were  possessed  with  them : and 
many  taken  with  palsies ,2  and  that  were  lame , 


( Warsiv.  8,  § 1).  And  Pliny  calls  it  Mam- 
ortha  (v.  Winer)  most  probably  from  the 
Hebrew  a pass,  from  its  situa- 

tion between  two  bills,  Gerizim  and 
Ebal.  Having  been  destroyed,  it  was 
rebuilt  by  Vespasian  after  the  war  in 
Palestine,  and  called  Neapolis,  “ the 
new  town,”  from  whence  its  present 
name  of  Nablus  or  Nabulus.  In  the 
reign  of  Omri  the  hill  of  Tirzah  was 
made  the  summer  residence  of  the 
court,  and  a city  gradually  grew  around 
the  palace,  and  became  the  official 
capital  of  Israel.  This  city  has  the 
same  name  as  the  region  itself,  and 
was  called  Samaria.  Having  under- 


gone several  sieges,  it  was  at  length 
destroyed  by  Hyrcanus,  and  a new  city 
took  its  place,  which  in  compliment  to 
Augustus  was  called  Sebaste.  This 
city  is  represented  by  the  present  vil- 
lage of  Sebastieh.  See  Roland,  Palest. ; 
Ritter's  Geography  of  Palestine,  vol.  iv. ; 
Stanley's  Sinai  and  Palestine;  and 
Mill's  Nablus  and  the  Modern  Sa- 
maritan. 

1 “Ex  prsesenti  capitulo  et  ex  Sa- 
maritanse  mulieris  historia  prompti 
animi  ad  credendum,  hanc  gentera 
fuisse  probatur.” — Rede. 

2 “ TrapaXfXvysvoi . This  word  is 
never  used  ior  paralytic  by  St.  Matthew 
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were  healed.  (8)  And  there  was  great  joy  in  that 
city. 

The  miracles  which  St.  Luke  notices  are  not  merely  those 
of  the  cure  of  the  diseased  in  body.  Unclean  spirits,  he  tells 
us,  were  also  cast  out  from  those  who  had  previously  been 
possessed.  He  thus  makes  a clear  distinction  between 
spiritual  possession  and  infirmity  arising  from  diseases  of  Beeien. 
the  body.  The  spirits  he  speaks  of  he  calls  unclean  spirits,1 
because  they  dwelt  in,  and  preferred  to  dwell  in,  those  who 
were  unclean  by  evil  living,  and  whose  uncleanness  was 
caused  by  the  spirit  which  they  had  invited  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  hearts.  Of  the  cures  effected  on  the  bodies 
of  men  St.  Luke  especially  mentions  those  by  which  palsies  ' 
and  lameness  were  healed,  these  being  two  infirmities  of 
the  body  which  are  difficult  of  cure,  so  that  their  removal 
gave  the  clearer  evidence  of  Divine  power. 

The  effects  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  are  these  : — 

(1)  Impurity  is  expelled  from  the  heart  of  the  penitent. 

(2)  The  palsied  soul,  unable  of  itself  to  do  aright,  is 
strengthened  to  resist  temptation,  and  to  keep  in  the  way 
of  God's  commandments. 

(3)  Sorrow  of  heart  is  turned  into  great  joy.  Lange. 

(9)  But  there  was  a certain  man , called  Simon , Acts  v 36 
which  beforetime  in  the  same  city  used  sorcery , and  xiii- 6- 
bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria , giving  out  that 
himself  ivas  some  great  one : (10)  To  whom  they  all 
gave  heed , from  the  least  to  the  greatest , saying , This 
man  is  the  great  power  of  God. 

The  meaning  is  more  evident  if  we  follow  the  Syriac 
version.  There  was  a certain  man  called  Simon  living  for 
some  time  before  in  the  city  and  using  sorcery,2  and  by  means 
of  this  he  astonished  the  people.  He  gave  out  “ I am  the 


or  St.  Mark,  who  used  the  word  wapa- 
Xvtikoq  ten  times  (Matt.  iv.  24,  viii. 
6,  ix.  2,  6 ; Mark  ii.  3,  4,  5,  9,  10) ; 
hut  is  used  iu  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  (v.  18, 
24),  where  the  word  ir apaXvriicbg  does 
not  occur  ; and  it  is  used  twice  in  the 
Acts  (here  and  ix.  33),  where  the  word 
7r apaXvTiKog  does  not  occur ; and 
thus  we  have  a double  coincidence  be- 
tween the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Luke.” — Wordsworth. 

1 “ It  is  worthy  of  observation  that 
St.  Luke  in  the  Acts  never  employs  the 
term  demons  (daipovia)  in  speaking  of 


those  possessed,  and  yet  he  himself  in 
the  Gospel  has  employed  this  term 
oftener  than  the  other  Evangelists. 
From  which  one  may  infer  that  the 
power  of  possession  was  feebler  after 
the  death  of  Christ.  1 J ohn  iii.  8 ; 
Col.  ii.  15  ; Heb.  ii.  14.” — Bengel. 

2 “As  from  pa-yog  payevu)  and 
paytia  were  formed,  so  from  yorjg  came 
the  forms  yorjTevu)  and  yoq-tia.  Both 
words  are  to  be  found  only  in  this 
passage  in  the  New  Testament.” — 
Olshatcsen. 
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Exod.  viii.  19. 

John  iv.  25. 
Lorinus. 


Olshausen. 


Mosheim. 


Burton. 

Olshausen. 


Salmeron. 


Acts  i.  3. 


great  one,”  as  the  magicians  when  they  wrought  their  en- 
chantments in  the  eyes  of  Pharaoh  said,  This  is  the  finger  of 
God.  Some  have  supposed  that  Simon  meant  by  these 
words,  “ I am  the  great  one,”  to  claim  to  be  the  Messiah, 
the  Word  of  God,  or  the  Comforter  promised  to  mankind.1 * 
We  know  that  the  Samaritans  as  well  as  the  Jews  expected 
that  the  Messiah  would  appear  at  that  time,  and  this  long- 
ing of  the  people  for  something  higher  than  the  idolatries  or 
ceremonial  worship  which  they  practised,  the  unusual  fer- 
ment of  men’s  minds,  was  shown  in  their  readiness  to  receive 
the  teaching  of  Philip,  and  was  a cause  why  they  so  readily 
accepted  the  word  which  he  delivered. 

The  people  gave  out  that  Simon  was  the  great  power 
of  God."  This  false  teacher  is  generally  regarded  as  one 
of  the  first  who  corrupted  Christianity  with  what  was 
afterwards  called  Gnosticism.  The  Gnostics,  though  dif- 
fering amongst  themselves,  yet  concurred  in  supposing 
the  existence  of  a multitude  of  divine  powers,  which  had 
emanated  in  time  from  the  eternal  first  principle  of  light. 
The  most  elevated  of  these  existences  or  beings  they  styled 
aeons,  and  one  of  these,  the  chief  it  may  be,  the  great  power 
of  God,  they  deemed  to  have  appeared  in  the  person  of 
Simon.3 

Simon  gave  out  that  himself  was  some  great  one.  Philip 
preached  Christ,  and  worked  signs  and  wonders,  in  attest- 
ation of  the  truth  of  what  he  preached,  but  his  preaching 
was  not  of  himself.  Simon  the  sorcerer,  however,  is 
characteristically  said  to  preach  himself,  he  gave  out  that 
he  was  the  great  one  expected  by  the  people. 


(11)  And  to  him  they  had  regard,  because  that  of 
long  time  he  had  bewitched  them  with  sorceries.  (12) 
But  when  they  believed  Philip  preaching  the  things 
concerning  the  kingdom  of  God,  and  the  name  of 


1  ovroq  ItTTiv  r)  dvvctfug  tov  6toi>  r) 
fieyaXrj.  “ Such  is  the  title  which  he 
bore  before  he  had  heard  of  Christ,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  after- 
wards raised  his  pretensions  and  identi- 
fied himself  with  God.  He  gave  him- 
self out  as  the  great  power  of  God , i.  e.  a 
person  in  whom  Divine  power  resided ; 
and  after  he  had  heard  the  Apostles  he 
seemed  to  have  so  far  enlarged  his 
doctrine  as  to  have  said,  that  the  God, 

whose  minister  he  was,  and  who  had 
always  been  worshipped  in  Samaria, 

had  revealed  Himself  to  the  Jews  by 


His  Son,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
by  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  that  the  Holy 
Ghost,  by  which  God  was  revealed  to 
the  Gentiles,  resided  in  himself.” — 
Burton's  Bampton  Lectures , Lect.  iv. 
pp.  106-7. 

2 On  Simon  Magus  see  note  C at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

3 “ Apparet  hie  daemonis  astutia,  qui 
Christi  se  simiam  facit.  Primus  Christi 
Apostolus,  Simon  fuit,  quem  vocavit 
Petrum:  diabolus  primum  ei  antago- 
nistam  et  pseudo-apostolum,  Simon em 
Magum  opposuit.” — Novarinus. 
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Jesus  Christ , they  were  baptized , both  men  and 
women. 

Though  the  Samaritans  had  for  a time  yielded  to  the 
sorceries  and  to  the  claims  of  Simon,  they  now  believed 
Philip,  who  preached  to  them  the  gospel  of  the  kingdom 
of  God  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus,  the  Messiah,  by  Syriac  vers, 
whose  death  men  had  the  power  of  entering  into  that 
Church,  and  by  whom  the  gate  of  the  Church  was  opened  Lienard. 
to  all  alike,  both  men  and  ivomen.1 

(1 3)  Then  Simon  himself  believed  also : and  when 
he  iv as  baptized , he  continued  with  Philip , and 
wondered , beholding  the  miracles  and  signs  which 
were  done. 

He  who  knew  all  the  tricks  of  sorcery  was  astonished  at 
the  miracles  wrought  by  Philip,  and  he  whose  insight  into, 
sharpened  by  his  acquaintance  with,  magic,  owned  the 
greater  power,  working  through  the  instrumentality  of 
Philip,  and  confessed  that  these  were  true  miracles.  And  rromond. 
as  a consequence  of  this  wonder  Simon  believed — a moment- 
ary, though  as  it  would  seem  a real,  belief,  from  which, 
however,  he  so  utterly  fell,  that  Peter  could  say,  Thou  hast 
neither  part  nor  lot  in  this  matter , for  thy  heart  is  not  right 
in  the  sight  of  God.  But  though  his  faith  was  imperfect  for  verse  21. 
a time,  he  continued  with  Philip,  wondering  at  the  works 
which  he  so  wrought,  and  at  the  signs  which  so  greatly  ex- 
ceeded those  which  he  had  been  able  to  do.  It  was  this,  as 
it  would  seem,  rather  than  the  sublimity  of  the  doctrines 
which  Philip  taught,  or  the  spirituality  of  his  life,  which 
attracted  Simon.  Yet  did  Philip  baptize  him,  leaving  to 
the  Searcher  of  all  hearts  the  question  of  the  sincerity  of  Lorinus. 
Simon.2 

Here  we  are  reminded  of  this  truth,  that  the  tares  will 
always  be  mingled  with  the  wheat,  and  grow  up  with  it, 
and  be  hardly  distinguished  from  it.  Only  in  the  time  of 
the  harvest  will  there  be  a separation  between  the  wheat 
and  the  tares,  when  God  will  make  evident  those  who  have 
been  admitted  like  Simon  into  the  membership  of  the  visible  Ferns. 
Church  without  having  any  lot  in  it.3 

1 “ II  n’y  a point  de  charmes  qui  ne  2 “ The  ministers  of  Christ  baptized 
cedent  a ceux  de  la  grace ; parce  que  not  as  heart-searchers,  as  knowing 
rien  ne  resiste  au  Tout-puissant.  Tout  men’s  sincerity,  but  as  taking  their 
l’artifice  et  toute  la  puissance  de  l’enfer  profession  for  their  title  to  baptism.” — 

fondent  en  sa  presence,  comme  la  cire  Baxter. 

devant  le  feu.” — Quesnel.  3 “Non  omnes  ad  Ecclesiam  per- 


2J2 


Acts  viii.  1, 

5,  6. 


CEcumenius. 


Acts  i.  8. 


Hofmeister. 


ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES . 

(14)  Now  when  the  apostles  which  were  at  Jeru- 
salem heard  that  Samaria  had  received  the  word  of 
God , they  sent  unto  them  Peter  and  John : 


In  the  beginning  of  this  chapter  we  are  told,  that  when 
upon  the  persecution  which  arose  after  the  death  of  Stephen 
the  disciples  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  regions 
of  Judcea  and  Samaria,  except  the  Apostles,  . . . Philip,  one 
of  the  seven  who  were  appointed  to  minister  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  alms  of  the  Church,  went  down  to  the  city  of 
Samaria,1  and  preached  Christ  unto  them ; and  it  is  then 
added  : The  people  with  one  accord  gave  heed  to  those  things 
which  Philip  spake,  hearing  and  seeing  the  miracles  which  he 
did.  To  the  deacons  wras  given  from  the  first  the  authority 
to  baptize,  but  not  the  power  of  conferring  grace  by  the 
laying  on  of  hands ; so  that  when  the  Apostles  were  in- 
formed of  the  success  which  had  attended  the  preaching  of 
the  word  of  God  in  Samaria ,2  they  resolved  to  send  unto  them 
Peter  and  John,  to  establish  the  work  which  Philip  had 
begun.  It  was  necessary  that  the  Apostles  should  go  in 
person.  Christ  had  declared  that  the  Twelve  should  be 
His  witnesses  . . . both  in  Jerusalem , . . . and  in  Samaria, 
and  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth ; and  now  the  pre- 
diction was  in  course  of  being  fulfilled.  They  went,  there- 
fore, witnessing  to  the  truth  of  His  words  by  the  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Ghost — the  power  of  working  miracles  and  of  speak- 
ing with  tongues — as  well  as  by  the  holiness  of  their  lives, 
and  by  their  readiness  to  endure  patiently  the  persecutions 
which  fell  on  them  for  the  name  of  Christ. 

It  was  no  common  news  which  reached  the  Apostles  as 


tinent  qui  in  Ecclesia  sunt,  nec  omnes 
boni  sunt,  immd  semper  major  pars 
malorum  : tempore  autem  messis  se- 
gregabitur  triticum  a zizaniis.” — Ferus. 

1 “ Sychem  or  Shechem , in  Samaria , 
was  tbe  first  place  in  Canaan  where 
God  appeared  to  Abraham  when  he 
came  from  Haran,  and  there  he  built 
his  first  altar  to  the  Lord  (see  vii. 
16).  It  was  also  the  first  place  to 
which  Jacob  went,  on  his  coming  from 
Padan  Aram,  with  his  children  the 
Patriarchs;  and  there  also  he  built 
the  altar  El -Elohe- Israel  (Genesis 
xxxiii.  20).  There  it  was,  that  two 
of  the  twelve  Patriarchs , Simeon  and 
Levi,  in  cruelty  and  subtlety  constrained 
the  inhabitants  to  communion  with  the 


literal  Israel  by  circumcision  (Gen. 
xxxiv.  15 — 30).  But  now,  after  that 
the  Holy  Ghost  has  been  poured  out 
from  heaven  upon  the  Church,  two  of 
the  Twelve  Apostolic  Patriarchs  of  the 
spiritual  Israel — Peter  and  John — go 
down  to  the  same  region — perhaps  also 
to  the  same  city — and  receive  its  in- 
habitants into  full  communion  with  the 
true  children  of  Abraham,  or  Israel  of 
God,  the  Christian  Church,  by  the 
spiritual  circumcision  of  the  heart,  i.  e. 
by  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost.” — 
Wordsworth. 

2 “ Samaria , urbs  non  regio.” — 
Patritius.  “ Sapaptia  may  be  the 
name  of  the  city  or  the  country.” — 
Hackett. 
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to  the  readiness  of  the  Samaritans  to  receive  the  word  of  God. 
The  narrowness  of  the  national  spirit,  and  the  prejudice 
against  anything  which  proceeded  from  Jerusalem,  made 
their  reception  of  the  Gospel  the  more  remarkable.  In  this 
readiness  they  seem  to  have  discerned  the  hand  of  God, 
and  to  confirm  the  new  converts  Peter  and  John  were  sent 
by  the  Apostolic  college.  In  this  the  example  of  our 
Blessed  Lord,  who  sent  out  His  disciples  two  and  two , was 
followed — a visible  token  of  that  concord  and  brotherly 
union  which  He  requires  from  those  who  serve  at  His  altar 
and  bear  His  name.1 

Most  of  the  modern  commentators  of  the  Homan  Church 
are  anxious  to  explain  this  passage  so  as  not  to  impugn  the 
doctrine  of  the  superiority  of  St.  Peter  over  the  rest  of  the 
Apostles.2  If  he  were  sent  by  the  body  of  the  Apostles,  it 
would  seem  as  though  the  body  which  had  authority  to 
send  must  needs  be  superior  in  some  degree  to  him  who 
was  sent  forth.  One  favourite  illustration  made  use  of  by 
such  commentators  is,  that  the  sending  forth  of  the  Son 
does  not  imply  any  inferiority  to  the  Father,  by  whom  He 
was  sent.  It  is  obvious  that  such  an  illustration  is  not  ap- 
plicable to  the  sending  forth  of  human  agents.  The  words 
sending  and  sent , when  used  of  the  actions  of  the  Father 
and  of  the  Eternal  Son,  are  human  words  expressing,  as 
nearly  as  we  can  express  or  understand,  relations  and 
actions  which  are  beyond  our  sight  and  comprehension. 
This  illustration,  however,  so  far  as  it  has  any  force,  would 
imply  that  Peter  was  the  equal  only  of  those  by  whom  he 
was  sent  forth,  and  is  inconsistent  with  any  claim  to  supe- 
riority, for  the  servant  is  not  greater  than  his  lord  ; neither  he 
that  is  sent  greater  than  he  that  sent  him. 


(1 5)  Who , when  they  were  come  down , prayed  for 
them , that  they  might  receive  the  Holy  Ghost . 


1 “ Cur  duo  Apostoli  mittuntur  cum 
unus  huic  muneri  sufficeret  ? Samaritse 
uniendi  erant  Judaeis,  a quibus  im- 
placabili  schismate  diffidebant : Petrus 
ergo  mittitur  et  cum  eo  Joannes  ut 
Concordes  ad  concordiam  alios  voca- 
rent,  vocarent  ad  unitatem.” — Nova- 
rinus. 

2 “ Quando  noi  sentiamo  dire,  gli 
Apostoli  e il  collegio  Apostolico  man- 
daron  Pietro  e Giovanni  a’  Samaritani, 
non  argomentiano  per  questo  che  Pietro 
non  fusse  il  capo  e principale  di  quel 

ACTS.  VOL.  I. 


collegio ; si  come  se  il  gran  consiglio 
di  Spagna  detirminasse  che  la  persona 
del  Be  andasse  ad’  una  impresa,  non 
seguirebbe  per  questo  che  ’1  Be  non 
fusse  il  capo  e principale  di  quel  con- 
siglio  e di  quel  regno.” — Remigio  Flo- 
rentine). Whatever  advice  the  Grand 
Council  of  Spain  might  have  given  to 
Charles  the  Fifth,  they  would  hardly 
have  ventured  to  send  their  sovereign 
on  any  expedition  whatever.  Such  ar- 
guments only  betray  the  anxiety  of 
those  who  use  them. 

T 


Lange. 


Luke  x.  1.. 
Hugo  de  S. 
Charo. 


E.  g.  Corn. 
& Lap. 


John  xiii.  10. 


Acts  ii.  38. 
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Augustine. 

Hugo  de  S. 

Charo. 
Coin,  el  Lap. 


Rosenmuller. 


Matt,  xxviii. 
19. 

Acts  ii.  38 ; 
xi.  48 ; xx. 
2,  5. 


Lojenus. 


Dion.  Cartli. 


The  Apostles  did  not  give  of  themselves,  since  it  was  not 
theirs  to  give ; but  they  prayed , in  order  that  they  might 
have  wherewith  to  give  to  those  who  needed.  What  they 
prayed  for  was  for  a larger  measure  of  the  gifts  of  the  Holy 
Ghost;  the  special  gifts,  it  may  be;  the  plenitude  and 
fulness  of  the  sanctifying  grace  of  the  Spirit. 

Many  understand  by  these  gifts  such  as  are  conferred  in 
confirmation ; and  doubtless  the  sevenfold  gifts  of  the 
Spirit  were  imparted  through  the  laying  on  of  the  hands  of 
the  Apostles.1  It  would  seem,  however,  that  the  gifts 
specially  referred  to  were  such  as  could  be  seen  by  those 
who  had  not  themselves  received  them.  They  were  such 
as  provoked  the  envy  of  Simon  when  he  saiv  the  effect  of  the 
laying  on  of  the  Apostles'  hands,  and  led  him  to  desire 
the  like  gifts — miracles,  gifts  of  healing,  or  of  tongues. 


(1 6)  For  as  yet  lie  was  fallen  upon  none  of  them : 
only  they  were  baptized  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus. 


As  yet  He  had  fallen  upon  none , that  is,  not  by  such  ex- 
ternal signs  as  at  the  first  oftentimes,  or  perhaps  generally, 
witnessed  to  the  gift  and  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit.2 * 
The  Samaritan  converts  had,  indeed,  received  the  remission 
of  their  sins  and  had  obtained  the  grace  of  justification,  for 
these  are  the  gifts  received  when  any  are  baptized  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus / and  this  baptism,  with  its  attendant 
gifts,  they  had  received ; 4 such  external  gifts,  however,  as 


1 “1/ excellence  du  Sacrement  de 
Confirmation  est  si  grande,  qu’il  est 
reserve  aux  Eveques,  comme  ayant 
seuls  la  plenitude  du  sacerdoce,  pour 
donner  la  plenitude  de  la  sanctification 
chretienne.  Sa  forme  est  la  priere 
sacramentale,  accompagnee  de  1’ im- 
position des  mains.  Son  effet  est  de 
donner,  avec  une  nouvelle  effusion  de 
charite  et  de  force,  la  personne  meme 
du  saint  Esprit,  pour  habiter  substan- 
tiellement  dans  le  cceur,  comme  dans 
son  temple,  et  pour  le  defendre  contre 
les  attaques  du  monde  et  de  l’enfer.” — 
Quesnel. 

2 This  outward  evidence  of  the  gift 
of  the  Spirit  is  alleged  as  a reason  why 
in  the  Primitive  Church  the  Chrism  was 
not  used  in  confirmation.  Gaspar  San- 

chez, in  Com . in  Act.  Apostolorum,  says, 

“ Eo  tempore  quo  externo  signo  et 


visibili  forma  dabatur  S.  Spiritus  Apos- 
toli  non  utebantur  chrismate  ut  docet 
S.  Tho.  3 pars,  quest.  72,  art.  2,  ad.  1, 
quia  Spiritus  Sanctus  visibiliter  lapsus 
satis  supplebat  significationem  olei.” 

3 “ Yocibus  tig  ovopa , non  secus  ac 
latinis  in  nomine,  significatur  id  ex  quo 
est  virtus  baptismi.” — Patritius. 

4 To  ovopa  tov  Kvpiov  ’Irjaov. — See 
Catechism.  Cone.  Trident.  De  Bap- 
tismo  Sacramento,  § 16.  Moberley’s 
Sayings  of  the  Great  Forty  Days  (p. 
287,  2nd  edit.).  “Hoc  loco  si  et  tu 
similiter  te  facere  dicis,  quia  haeretici 
non  baptizaverunt  in  Spiritu  Sancto : 
scias  Philippum  ab  Apostolis  non  fuisse 
divisum ; eandem  habuisse  Ecclesiam ; 
eundem  Dominum  Jesum  Christum 
praedicasse ; diaconum  certS  fuisse 
eorum  qui  postea  manus  imposuerunt.” 
— S.  Hieronymus  adv.  Luciferanos. 
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testified  to  the  truth  of  Christ’s  religion,  and  arrested  the 
attention  of  the  world,  and  were  a sign  to  them  that  believe 
not . of  God’s  presence,  were  not  given,  since  they  could 
only  be  conferred — at  least  they  were  not  usually  con- 
ferred save — by  the  hands  of  the  Apostles.1  Peter  and 
John,  therefore,  came  not  only  to  confirm  and  strengthen 
the  souls  of  the  newly  baptized,  but  also  to  give  these  gifts 
of  tongues  and  the  power  of  working  miracles,  which  were  Gagneius 
the  external  signs  of  the  indwelling  Spirit. 


(17)  Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them , and  they  AcxfcfxA6; 
received  the  Holy  Ghost.  Heb.vi.2. 


By  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  were  two  distinct  gifts  con- 
ferred : — 

(1)  The  grace  given  in  confirmation  which  some  sup- 
pose to  be  specially  referred  to  in  these  words;  that 
strengthening  grace  which  had  been  promised  by  our 
Blessed  Lord  to  the  Apostles,  the  power  from  on  high  which 
they  received  after  that  the  Holy  Ghost  had  come  upon  them, 
and  which  by  the  laying  on  of  their  hands  was  also  be- 
stowed upon  the  rest  of  the  members  of  Christ’s  Church. 

(2)  The  special  and  extraordinary  gifts  which  at  the  first 
were  poured  out  upon  the  converts,  who  having  received 
the  gift  of  the  remission  of  their  sins  in  baptism,  now 
received  the  further  gift  of  working  miracles  and  of  speak- 
ing with  tongues.2 

In  baptism  we  are  regenerated,  in  order  that  we  may 
have  spiritual  life ; in  confirmation  we  are  strengthened  to 
resist  sin,  and  to  overcome  our  temptations.  These  gifts 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  are  distinct  the  one  from  the  other,  and 
are  conferred  upon  us  at  different  times.  By  the  grace  of 
baptism  we  receive  the  germ  and  gift  of  spiritual  life ; by 
that  of  confirmation  we  obtain  grace  for  growth  in  holiness 
throughout  our  life.3 

Then  laid  they  their  hands  on  them.  This  action  is  a 
deeply  significant  one. 


Corn.  & Lap. 

Fromond. 

Lorinus. 


Luke  xxiv. 
49. 

Acts  i.  8. 
Lienard. 


Chrysostom. 
Hugo  de  S. 
Charo. 


Ferus. 


Wordsworth. 


1 povov  de  (5a7TTi<Tfjievoi  inrrjpxov 
tig  to  ovopa  tov  K vp'iov  ’I rjGov — “ Par- 
ti cula  tantum  restringit  Baptismum  ut 
notat  Lyranus,  non  autem  formara, 
hoc  est,  significat  Samaritanos  tantum 
baptizatos  fuisse  non  accepto  exterius 

Spiritu  Sancto ; non  verd  quod  baptismi 
forma  solum continuerit  Nomen  Domini 
Jesu.” — Lorinus. 

3 “ Accipiebant  Spiritum  Sanctum 


cum  plenitudine  gratise  amplioris,  co- 
mitante  etiam  signo  aliquo  et  miraculo 
visibili.  ” — Fromond. 

3 “ Note,  1.  It  was  at  first  the  emi- 
nent privilege  of  the  Apostles  that  the 
Holy  Ghost  should  be  given  by  their 
ministry.  2.  Imposition  of  hands, 
being  an  usual  act  of  authoritative 
benediction,  was  used  as  the  sign  here- 
in. 3.  Yet  prayer  to  God  must  first 
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2 Kings  v.  11. 


Matt.  ix.  18. 
Mark  xvi.  18. 


Numb,  xxvii. 
22,  23. 


Lev.  i.  2,  4. 
Numb.  viii. 
12. 

Sanchez. 


Novarinus. 
[End  of 
Epistle  for 
Tuesday  in 
Whitsun 
Week.] 


It  is  the  outward  indication — ■ 

(1)  Of  power  conferred,  of  some  gift  or  benefit  bestowed 
on  him  upon  whom  the  hand  of  another  is  laid.  Thus 
Naaman,  when  expecting  the  cure  of  his  leprosy,  says,  I 
thought , He  will  surely  come  out  to  me , and  stand , and  call 
on  the  name  of  the  Lord  his  God,  and  strike  his  hand  over  the 
'place,  and  recover  the  leper.  But  when  the  ruler  came  to 
our  Lord  in  order  that  He  might  restore  his  daughter  to 
life,  he  says.  Gome  and  lay  thy  hand  on  her,  and  she  shall 
live ; and  the  promise  of  Christ  to  His  disciples  was,  they 
shall  lay  hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover. 

(2)  To  lay  hands  on  a person  is  a token  that  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  some  office,  or  is  devoted  to  death.  Thus  when 
Joshua  was  to  be  set  aside  as  the  ruler  of  God's  people  in 
the  place  of  Moses,  we  read,  And  Moses  did  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded him  : and  he  took  Joshua,  and  set  him  before  Eleazar 
the  priest,  and  before  all  the  congregation  : and  he  laid  his 
hands  upon  him , and  gave  him  a charge,  as  the  Lord  com- 
manded by  the  hand  of  Moses ; and  when  the  victim  was 
to  be  set  apart  and  slain  for  the  worship  of  God,  he  who 
offered  was  especially  commanded  to  lay  his  hands  upon  it 
in  token  that  he  so  dedicated  it.  If  any  man  of  you  bring 
an  offering  unto  the  Lord  . . . he  shall  put  his  hand  upon 
the  head  of  the  offering  ; and  it  shall  be  accepted  for  him 
to  make  atonement  for  him. 

As  the  hand  of  the  priest  was  laid  upon  the  sacrifice 
about  to  be  slain,  so  now  are  the  hands  of  the  Apostles  laid 
upon  the  newly-baptized,  in  token  of  the  death  unto  sin  to 
which  they  are  called.  Thus  again,  when  the  hand  of  the 
Church  is  laid  on  any  of  us,  either  in  confirmation  or  in 
orders,  let  us  remember  that  we  are  called  to  a special 
ministry,  and  bidden  to  die  unto  the  world  and  to  live  a life 
of  holiness.  Let  us  also  remember  that  for  this  end  we  re- 
ceive that  strength  which  comes  from  the  death  of  Christ 
and  from  his  resurrection  to  life.1 


prevail  for  His  grant  thereof,  before 
the  sign  was  used.  4.  The  gift  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  was  not  that  which  is 
regenerating  and  necessary  to  pardon 
and  satisfaction  (else  all  these  baptized 
persons  must  be  supposed  till  so  long 
after  unpardoned),  hut  it  was  that  ex- 
traordinary gift,  which  was  for  the 
first  sealing  and  propagating  of  the 
Gospel,  of  which  others  could  be  dis- 
cerning judges  (such  as  languages, 
prophecies,  healing,  miracles,  &c.), 
which  they  were  not  of  sincere  inward 


holiness.”  — Baxter's  Notes  on  New 
Testament. 

1 “ 0 Lord,  who  didst  lay  Thy 
hands  on  men  and  children  and  bless 
them  upon  earth,  and  by  the  hands  of 
Thy  holy  Apostles  didst  convey  the 
Holy  Ghost,  reach  Thy  blessing  to  us 
from  heaven.  Give  us  a right  judg- 
ment and  reverent  esteem  of  this  Thy 
gift;  and  since  no  increase  will  come, 
though  Paul  plant  and  Apollos  water 
— no  Spirit  will  appear  for  all  St. 
Peter’s  preaching,  or  St.  Paul’s  con- 
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(18)  And  when  Simon  saw  that  through  laying  on 
of  the  apostles'  hands  the  Holy  Ghost  was  given , he 
offered  them  money , 


Simon  saw  the  effect  which  followed  the  laying  on  of 
the  Apostles’  hands  by  the  outward  signs,  it  would  seem,  of 
the  grace  and  power  conferred  on  the  believers ; or  the  gift 
of  this  grace  was  proved  to  him  and  to  others  in  some  other 
way  which  appealed  to  their  senses.  He  attributed,  how- 
ever, these  effects  to  some  magical  power  which  the  Apostles 
possessed,  and  in  order  to  purchase  this  power  so  that  he 
might  confer  it  on  others  he  offered  them  money.1  It  is 
clear  that  he  did  not  recognize  these  signs  as  any  proof  of 
the  indwelling  of  the  Spirit,  nor  did  he  truly  believe  in 
Christ,  nor  in  the  faith  taught  by  the  Apostles,  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  erred  as  to  the  source  of  this  power,  nor 
have  offered  them  money  in  order  to  obtain  the  like  power. 
It  may  be  that  having  seen  others  laying  their  offerings  of 
money  and  of  possessions  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles,  he 
might  have  concluded  that  they  did  so  in  order  to  buy  the 
grace  which  was  bestowed  by  the  laying  on  of  the  Apostles’ 
hands.2.  His  heart  was  filled  with  the  love  of  self,  and  he 
was  so  blinded  by  worldly  ambition,  that  he  understood  not 
what  was  passing  before  his  eyes,  nor  was  be  able  to  com- 
prehend those  things  which  had  extorted  admiration  from 
him.  So  that  though  he  saw  the  great  works  of  the  Spirit, 
yet  this  sight  did  not  lead  him  to  confess  Christ.  He 
listened  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  was  moved 


firming — bless  all  holy  bands  and  beads 
who  use  Tby  ordinance,  and  let  Thy 
Church  never  want  such  beads  and 
bands,  that  we  and  our  children  may 
be  grounded  in  truth  and  increase  in 
grace.  Amen.” — Dean  Brough — Sa- 
cred Principles. 

“ Mirabilium  tuorum,  Domine,  0- 
vantes  insignia  prsedicamus,  et  ideo 
illapsu  illo  Sancti  Spiritus  repleri  nos 
credimus,  qui  bis  a te  olim  fuit  in 
discipulos  distributus,  cum  et  ante 
ascensionem  tuam  in  eorum  cordibus 
indeptus  proximi  dilectionem,  et  post 
e coelis  emissus,  tenendam  in  illis 
tuam  impressit  cbaritatem.  Ex  hoc 
te,  clementissime  Deus,  oramus,  ut 
hoc,  quod  sacramentis  figuratum  fore 
cognoscitur,  in  nostris  cordibus  im- 
pleatur.  Quo  Spiritu  ferventes  et 
spiritualia  locupletantes,  et  proximi  s 
connectamur  in  pace  et  tua  ubertim 


ferveamus  dulcedine,  ut.  in  cbaritate 
ilia,  quse  per  Spiritum  Sanctum  nos- 
tris est  diffusa  in  cordibus,  firmissime 
radicati,  consolationem  promerentes 
Paracleti,  coronari  mereamur  in  ad- 
ventu  judicii  tui.  Amen.” — Missale 

Gothicum. 

1 “ Thus  even  Simon  himself,  the 
arch  heretic,  supplies  a strong  argument 
for  the  reality  of  the  Divine  grace  dis- 
pensed by  prayer  and  laying  on  of 
Apostolic  hands.  He  would  never 
have  offered  to  give  money  for  what 
did  not  exist.” — Wordsworth. 

2 “ Quia  per  impositionem  manus 
Apostolorum  — Non  tantum  in  hoc 
sacramento,  sed  etiam  in  ordinatione 
Episcoporum,  ad  1 Tim.  iv.  14,  et  in 
ordinatione  Presbyterorum,  1 Tim.  v. 
22,  et  Diaconorum,  Actor,  vi.  6, 
manus  imponebantur.” — Fromond . 
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but  not  changed  by  them.  He  wondered  at  the  mighty 
works  wrought  through  the  Apostles,  but  filled  with  the 
passion  of  ambition  and  with  desires  of  self-aggrandize- 
ment, he  sought  only  to  obtain  like  power  in  order  that  he 
might  advance  his  own  influence  and  reputation. 

Simon  had  been  baptized,  but  he  had  not  received  the 
confirming  grace  given  by  means  of  the  Apostles.  As  in 
the  deliverance  from  Egypt  many  an  one  was  led  through 
the  Red  Sea  and  partook  of  God^s  mercies  in  the  desert, 
and  yet  perished  without  seeing  even  the  borders  of  the 
promised  land,  so  was  it  with  Simon.  A lesson  to  all 
the  baptized  children  of  God,  teaching  them  that  no  past 
reception  of  sacramental  grace  in  baptism  will  avail  to 
them  if,  turning  away  from  God,  they  fall  into  sin,  and 
become  servants  of  the  Evil  One.1 

From  this  attempt  of  Simon  to  purchase  the  power  of  con- 
ferring spiritual  gifts,  the  sin  of  trafficking  in  sacred  things 
and  of  obtaining  the  right  and  position  which  enables  the 
purchaser  to  dispense  spiritual  gifts  is  called  simony.2  This 
sin  is  that  which  led  to  the  rejection  of  Esau,  who  sold  his 
birthright  and  with  it  the  spiritual  promises  made  to  the 
firstborn : it  made  the  sin  of  Balaam,  who  for  reward  cursed 
the  people  of  Israel,  and  of  Gehazi,  who  procured  wealth  from 
Naaman,  in  gratitude  for  thecure  of  his  leprosy;  and,  finally,  it 
was  the  sin  of  Judas,  who  sold  Christ  for  thirty  pieces  of  silver. 

Simony,  however,  is  the  sin  of  procuring  spiritual  power 
not  merely  by  means  of  money,  but  also  by  subserviency 
and  flattery.3 


1 “ C’est  un  abus  terrible  et  plus 
commun  qu’on  ne  pense  de  vouloir 
faire  servir  le  saint  Esprit  a ses  pas- 
sions. Seigneur,  purgez  votre  Eglise 
de  cet  abus.  Eaites  moi  connoitre  ce 
qu’il  peut  y avoir  de  cache  dans  les 
replis  de  mon  coeur,  qui  pourrait  ten- 
dre  aun  tel  dereglement.” — Quesnel. 

2 “ Offert  Simon  Simoni  pecuniam , 
utique  non  exiguam.  Yidetur  conse- 
quenter  ambivisse  et  emere  voluisse 
episcopatum  et  verisimiliter  Samari- 
tanum,  ut  in  ea  regione  instar  Hier- 
archy et  gloria  praecelleret  et  opibus 
augeretur.  Unde  ab  hoc  Simone  quot- 
quot  vel  episcopatus  vel  alia  beneficia 
ecclesiastica  vel  res  sacras  emunt  aut 
vendunt,  Simoniaci  vocantur,  inquit 
Bellarminus.” — Tirinus. 

3 “ Ab  hoc  Simone  simonise  peccatum 
denominatum  est,  cbm  aliquis  vendit 
vel  emit  spiritualia,  aut  spiritualibus 


annexa,  aliove  quovis  contractu  non 
gratuito  rem  spiritualem,  alia  re  pretio 
sestimabili  comparare  vel  alteri  con- 
ferre  desiderat,  illamque  his  modesqui 
dicuntur  munere  a,  manu,  ab  obsequio , d 
lingua  compensate’ — Lorinus. 

On  Simony  consult, — Fleury,  Insti- 
tution au  droit  ecclesiastique,  3ieme 
partie,  chap.  xi.  Lancelott , Institu- 
tions Juris  Canonici,  Lib.  iv.  tit.  3. 
Van  Bspen,  Jus  Ecclesiasticum  univer- 
sum,  Pars  i.  tit.  26 ; Pars  ii.  cap.  2 ; et 
Observationes  in  Can.  Turonenses. 
Bicard .,  Analysis  Conciliorum,  Tom. 
iii.  p.  192  (ed.  Venetiis,  1776).  Levoti , 
Institutions  Canonic®,  t.  iv.  tit.  ix. 
(Bassani,  1834).  Hericourt , Les  Loix 
ecclesiastique  de  France,  Pars  i.  c.  24, 
§ 16.  Can.  et  Lee.  Con.  Trident.  Sess. 
xxi.  c.  1;  Sess.  xxiv.  cap.  14  et  18. 
Bingham's  Origines  Ecclcs.  Book  iv.  c. 
3,  § 14,  and  Book  xvi.  c.  6,  §§  28 — 30. 
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(19)  Saying , Give  me  also  this  power,  that  on 
whomsoever  I lay  hands,  he  may  receive  the  Holy 
Ghost. 

The  ambition  and  self-seeking  of  Simon,  and  his  utter 
want  of  comprehending  either  the  nature  or  the  source  of 
the  gift,  is  shown  in  the  form  of  his  request.  He  seeks  not 
grace  for  himself,  nor  the  power  to  obey  the  commandments 
of  God,  but  he  asks  for  power  and  influence  over  others.1 
Many  such  there  have  been  at  all  periods  of  the  Church's 
history,  who  have  been  ready  to  seek  the  office  through 
which  the  grace  is  conferred,  but  who  seek  not  and  care  not 
to  possess  the  grace  which  would  enable  them  to  perform 
the  duties  of  such  office. 


(20)  But  Peter  said  unto  him,  Thy  money  perish 
with  thee?  because  thou  hast  thought  that  the  gift  of 
God  may  be  purchased  with  money . 


These  words  have  been  understood  not  as  an  imprecation, 
or  at  least  less  as  an  imprecation  than  as  a warning  to 
Simon,  and  as  a prediction  of  what  would  befall  him  if  he 
remained  impenitent.  This  seems  its  true  meaning,  since 
the  condemnation  was  a conditional  one,  and  repentance 
was  pointed  out  as  the  means  by  which  the  sin  might  be 
blotted  out.3  It  was  a malediction  against  the  sin  rather 
than  against  the  sinner,  a stigma  of  the  darkest  kind  affixed 
to  the  sin  of  simony. 

Thy  money — that  which  we  will  not  receive ; that  which 
we  desire  not,  though  we  possess  neither  silver  nor  gold  ;4 
that  which  in  perishing  shall  perish  with  thee,  who  hast 
no  higher  desire  nor  trust  than  in  perishable  riches.  Thy 


Johnson's  Yade  Mecum,  sub  lit. 
Simony.  And  his  Laws  and  Canons 
of  the  Church  of  England. — Godol- 
phin's  Eepert.  Canonicum,  p.  535  (ed* 
1687);  and  Burn's  Eccles.  Law,  ed. 
Philimore , in  index. 

1 “ Simon  Magus  jam  fidelis  quoniam 
aliquid  adhuc  de  circundatoria  secta 
cogitaret,  ut  scilicet  ipse  inter  miracula 
professionis  suae  etiam  Spiritum  Sanc- 
tum per  manuum  impositionem  enun- 
dinaret.”  — Tertullian  de  Idololatr., 
cap.  9. 

2 “ The  expression  of  Peter,  1 Pet. 
i.  7,  xpvaiov  toj  airoXkvpivov,  is 
remarkably  parallel  with  this  (see  1 


Pet.  i.  18).” — Alford. 

3 “Pereas  tu  cum  tuapecunia:  quod 
non  affectu  vindictae  sed  aequifatis  et 
justitiae  ab  eo  dictum  est,  ait  Carthu- 
sianus.  Aut  certe  tales  Sanctorum 
imprecationes  sic  intelligendae  sunt,  non 
ut  optent  aliis  ista  mala,  sed  prophetent 
eventura,  nisi  poenitentiam  agant.” — 
Fromond. 

4 “Pecunia  tua . Non  nostra,  qui  non 
cupimus,  sed  tua  quam  spiritui  com- 
paras  ut  ilium  pro  ea  vendas  et  earn 
Spiritu  emas.  Ideo  enim  Spiritum 
eraere  volebat,  ut  aliis  vendens  plus 
pecuniae  acciperet.”  — Hugo  de  S. 
Charo. 
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2 Kings  v.16. 
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sordidness  is  shown  in  this,  that  thou  hast  thought  that  the 
gift  of  God,  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  great  gift,  emphatically  the 
gift  of  God,  may  be  purchased  with  money. 

Hot  for  man’s  labour,  not  for  man’s  desert,  is  the  gift 
given;  all  grace  from  God,  including  ministerial  power  to  be 
exercised  in  God’s  Church,  comes  as  a free  gift  to  man  from 
God. 

(21)  Thou  hast  neither  part  nor  lot 1 in  this 
matter : for  thy  heart  is  not  right  in  the  sight  of 
God. 


Thou  hast  neither  part,  no  disposition  of  heart,  no  purity 
of  desire,  nor  lot,  not  that  which  is  given  to  those  whose 
hearts  are  right  and  as  a gift  from  above.2  Thou  art  not  a 
partaker  of  the  grace,  and  therefore  cannot  share  in  the  lot 
of  those  to  whom  that  grace  is  given.  Thou  hast  neither 
inward  grace  nor  outward  call ; for  the  Holy  Spirit  dwells 
not  in  the  heart  of  the  hypocrite  and  deceitful,  nor  in  those 
who  seek  the  offices  of  the  Church  for  the  purposes  of  am- 
bition and  avarice.3 

It  does  not  follow  from  these  words,  thou  hast  no 
part  nor  lot  in  this  matter,  no  share  in  the  blessings 
promised  by  Christ,  that  Simon  had  received  baptism  in 
hypocrisy.  He  might  have  been  sincere  at  that  time  under 
the  influence  of  the  mighty  works  wrought  by  Philip,  and 
his  heart  may  afterwards  have  departed  from  the  right  way, 
and  may  thus  have  become  displeasing  to  God.  His  fall 
may  have  arisen  from  a lack  of  earnestness,  not  from  any 
defect  of  faith  at  the  moment  when  he  received  baptism. 


(22)  Repent  therefore  of  this  thy  wickedness , and 
pray  God,  if  perhaps  (si  dp  a) 4 the  thought  of  thine 
heart  may  be  forgiven  thee . 


1 icXrjpoQ — “not  without  reference 
perhaps  to  the  K\r)povopia  of  the  king- 
dom of  God,  the  KXrjpovopia  acpdaprog, 
1 Pet.  i.  4.” — Alford. 

2 “Cajetanus  dicit  partem  sumi 
pro  re  debita,  sortem  verd  pro  eo,  quod 
desuper  contingit : neque  id  displicet.” 
— Sanchez. 

3 “ II  faut  deux  choses  pour  avoir 
part  au  ministere  Ecclesiastique,  une 
saintete  qui  en  rende  digne,  et  une 

vocation  de  Dieu  par  laquelle  on  y soit 
engage.” — Hure. 


“ Deux  conditions  sont  necessaires 
pour  une  entree  legitime ; la  piete  qui 
y dispose,  et  la  volonte  de  ‘Dieu  qui  y 
appelle  gratuitement  et  comme  par 
sort.” — Quesnel. 

4  “ to  forte  non  est  duhitantis  sed 
potihs  expletiva  confirmantis  particular 
graece  enim  est  apa,  quod  non  tantiim. 
forte , sed  et  utique,  sane  ; prof ecto  signi- 
ficat,  estque  saepe  expletiva  particula 
apud  Homerum,  ut  notat  Gaza  1.  2, 
Grammat.” — Corn.aLapide.  “ Omnino 
et  apa  reddendum  est  ut,  non  ut  vulgo, 
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Repent  therefore , and  with  so  sincere  a repentance  that 
the  forgiveness  which  is  given  to  all  who  really  repent  may 
be  extended  to  thee.  The  teaching  of  the  gospel  does  not 
end  in  pointing  out  the  evil  of  sin  and  denouncing  it,  it 
points  also  to  the  remedy,  and  calls  upon  the  sinner  so  to 
repent  that  he  may  obtain  forgiveness  at  the  hand  of  God. 
These  two — penitence  and  prayer — are  still  the  resources  of, 
even  the  greatest  sinner. 

It  has  been  asked  why  the  sin  of  Simon,  which  was 
analogous  to  that  of  Ananias  and  Sapphira,  did  not  meet 
with  a like  instantaneous  punishment.  This  is  to  overlook 
the  fact  that  his  sin  differed  from  that  of  those  sinners, 
in  that  he  made  confession  of  it  when  rebuked  by  Peter. 
It  has,  however,  been  pointed  out  that  in  the  economy 
of  God's  dealings  with  man,  punishment  is  inflicted 
on  the  first  sinner,  on  one  who  commits  some  new  or 
unwonted  offence,  as  a warning  to  all  who  would  other- 
wise offend,  and  as  an  example  of  the  wrath  of  God  against 
the  special  sin  which  is  thus  punished.  Thus  when  the 
man  gathered  sticks  upon  the  Sabbath  day,  in  the  face  of 
the  newly  promulgated  law,  he  was  punished  with  death, 
not  that  all  after  offenders  should  suffer  in  the  like  manner, 
but  that  all  should  learn  by  his  example  how  God  will 
visit  those  who  shall  break  his  commandments.  Thus  he 
punished  Ananias  for  his  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a 
warning  to  Simon  and  others  of  the  after  fate  which  awaits 
those  who  may  sin  in  like  manner. 

W e have  in  this  part  of  the  history  of  Simon  the  following 
truths : — 

(1)  That  thought  even  before  it  has  proceeded  to  action 
can  be  sinful  and  need  forgiveness.1 

(2)  That  repentance  is  available  even  to  those  who  fall 
into  great  and  deadly  sin  after  baptism. 

(3)  That  Divine  grace  given  in  baptism  when  dormant 
through  sin  may  be  quickened  by  repentance. 

(4)  The  possibility  and  the  duty  of  prayer  and  repentance 
to  those  who  after  baptism  fall  into  deadly  sin. 

The  chief  of  the  apostles  could  prescribe  repentance  to 
the  sinner  : he  could  not  give  his  assurance  that  he  would  be 
forgiven,  since  he  could  not  be  certain  of  the  reality  of  his 

at  forte , si  forte  quod  ab  oratione  et  habetur  i&aa  nechla,  id  est,  dolus. 
cohortatione  Petri  plane  alienum  est.”  Graeca  vox  significat  commentum  et 
— Rosenmuller.  “ Some  idea  like,  and  cogitationem  solertem ."—Lorinus.  See 
thus  see  if,  appears  to  lie  between  tbe  Chilcott  on  Evil  Thoughts;  and  Arch- 
irnperative  and  the  indicative  future,  bishop  Sharp's  Sermon  on  the  Govern- 
See  Winer,  § 41 —Hackett.  ment  of  the  Thoughts  (Works,  vol.  i. 

1 “ iirivoia,  consideratio , Syriac^  350,  ed.  Ox.  1829). 
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repentance.  It  is  a strange  temerity  for  any  one  to  pre- 
sume beyond  the  Apostle. 


(23)  For  I perceive  that  thou  art  in  the  gall  of 
bitterness,  and  in  the  bond  of  iniquity. 


The  gall  of  bitterness , or  the  greatest  of  all  bitterness. 
The  Hebrews  thus  put  two  words  together  to  indicate  the 
full  extent  of  a thing,  by  this  way  expressing  the  superla- 
tive degree.  Here  it  expresses  a state  of  desperate  sin  and 
impenitence.  Sin  is  spoken  of  as  gall  and  as  bitterness 
with  reference,  as  it  would  seem,  to  the  words  of  Moses  in 
which  he  speaks  of  apostasy  from  God  as  a root  that  beareth 
gall  and  wormwood } In  the  same  spirit,  and  using  the 
same  image,  St.  Paul  bids  Christians  to  look  diligently  lest 
any  man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God : lest  any  root  of  bitterness 
springing  up  trouble  them , and  thereby  many  be  defiled.  The 
warning  is  a twofold  one  : — 

(1)  As  gall  makes  all  food  bitter,  so  does  avarice  and 
ambition,  especially  with  reference  to  the  things  of  God, 
taint  and  deprave  even  Christian  virtues. 

(2)  As  the  root  of  evil,  or  of  bitterness,  spreads  evil 
around,  so  the  man  who  conceives  sin  within  his  heart,  and 
retains  it  there,  becomes  a root  and  source  of  evil  to  all 
around. 

In  the  use  of  this  word  gall  there  may  perhaps  be  a 
reference  to  the  colour  of  gall  as  resembling  honey,  though 
its  effects  are  so  dissimilar.  Thus  sinful  pleasures  may  be 
pleasing  as  honey  when  first  tasted,  but  in  the  end  they 
will  be  as  gall  in  their  bitterness,1 2  and  as  destructive  as  a 
poisonous  root,  for  sin  is  both  : — 

(1)  It  destroys  the  soul  itself,  for  the  soul  that  sinneth  it 
shall  die. 

(2)  It  is  noxious,  offensive  and  hateful  to  God  and  man, 
as  gall  is  to  the  taste.3 


1  “ The  Hebrew  which  we 

render  gall  signifies  also  a poisonous 
herb,  and  so  must  signify  in  Deut.  xxix. 

18,  where  it  is  joined  to  a root  bearing 
or  bringing  forth;  and  so  the  worm- 
wood following  will  best  agree  with  it, 
and  both  together  will  express  that  sin 
to  be  a root  whose  effects  are  poisonous 
and  bitter,  very  hurtful  and  infectious 
to  men,  and  most  displeasing  to  God. 
Answerable  and  equivalent  to  this  is 
the  xo\i>  iriKplag  here.” — Hammond . 


2  “ Fel  colore  simile  est  melli,  sapore 
valde  dissimile,  multum  amarum  et 
acerbum,  sic  et  peccatum  in  apparentia 
videtur  habere  quandam  speciem  dul- 
cedinis,intus  omne  amarum  et  acerbum, 
virtus  e contra  etsi  in  aspectu  videatur 
aspera,  intus  verb  et  gustatu  valde 
dulcis  et  suavis.” — Sylveira . 

3  “ Hujus  rei  symbolo  Judaei  fellei, 
Christo  in  cruce  propinarunt  fel  et 
myrrham,  Matt,  xxvii.  31.  Peccator 
ergo  habet  cor  felleum  ; id  est,  pessimb 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 

But  St.  Peter  adds  that  Simon  was  in  the  bond  of 
iniquity — sin  being  represented  as  a chain  from  which  the 
sinner  needs  to  be  released.  The  sinner,  especially  the 
habitual  sinner,  is  a slave  to  the  sin  in  which  he  indulges. 
Satan  is  his  taskmaster  : his  sin  the  chain  which  fetters  his 
free  will : his  conscience  a very  prison-house  from  which 
he  cannot  be  released,  save  by  the  power  of  Christ  the 
deliverer.  No  yoke  so  burdensome,  indeed,  no  bond  so 
rigid,  as  a sinful  habit,  no  prison-house  so  difficult  to  break 
away  from  as  a reproaching  conscience.  For  this  end  was 
Christ  crucified,  that  our  old  sin  might  be  destroyed,  that 
henceforth  we  should  not  serve  sin.  For  this  end  He  came 
to  loose  the  bands  of  wickedness,  to  undo  the  heavy  burdens., 
and  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free,  and  . . to  break  every  yoke. 

In  these  two  images,  that  of  gall  and  of  bonds,1  we  are 
taught  how  great  and  far-extending  the  consequences  of 
avarice  and  self-seeking  are ; they  taint  that  which  other- 
wise would  be  pure,  they  seize  hold  of  and  enslave  the 
heart,  and  render  feeble  the  will  of  man.  They  are  gall  and 
bitterness  to  the  sinner,  and  to  others  whom  they  corrupt,  so 
long  as  the  man  is  fast  bound  in  the  chain  of  sin.2 


(24)  Then  answered  Simon,  and  said,  Pray  ye  to 
the  Lord  for  me,  that  none  of  these  things  which  ye 
have  spoken  come  upon  me. 

Simon  here,  unlike  Ananias,  makes  confession  of  his  sm, 
though  he  does  not  advance  beyond  confession,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  after-conduct  which  indicated  that  he  had 
even  entered  upon  the  work  of  amendment.  Character- 
istically of  such  imperfect  repentance,  he  seems  to  fear 
chiefly  the  punishment  which  the  Apostle  denounces  against 
avarice.  His  prayer  is,  not  that  they  should  ask  forgiveness 
for  his  sin ; not  that  his  heart  might  be  made  right  in  the 
sight  of  God  ; not  that  he  may  be  strengthened  sincerely  to 
repent;  but  only  that  the  threatened  evil  might  not  fall 


affectum  erga  Deum,  erga  legem,  erga 
virtutem  et  honestatem : hsec  enim 
omnia  odit.” — Corn,  a Lapide. 

1 “The  word  ovvdtopog  signifies 
in  the  Septuagint  of  the  Old  Testament 
treason , 2 Kings  xi.  15,  xii.  20  ; and 
Jerem.  xi.  9,  a conspiracy , league  or 
covenant , and  by  it  the  Hebrew  “wp  is 
rendered  Jer.  xi.  9,  where  Symma- 
chus  reads  owtopooia,  conspiracy . The 
Hebrew  mssrh  which,  Isa.  lviii.  6, 


is  rendered  ovvdtapog,  is,  saith  David 
de  Pomis,  equivalent  to  laptop,  and  so 
signifies  a binding  together  of  minds ; 
and  both  there  and  here  with  adudag, 
unrighteousness,  added  to  it,  denotes  a 
most  unrighteous,  impious  treason  or 
treachery.  ’ ’ — Hammond. 

2 “ Dulcia  peccatorum  initia,  ex- 
trema amara,  ut  fere  dulcia  omnia  in 
amarorem  et  bilem  facile  commutan- 
tur.” — Lorinus. 
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upon  him.  This  is  not  to  hate  sin,  but  only  to  dread  justice.1 

We  read  not  that  Simon  himself  prayed  even  for  deliverance 
from  the  threatened  punishment.  He  does  but  ask  others 
to  pray.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  the  sinner  to 
remit  to  others  in  one  way  or  another  the  work  of  repent- 
ance, and  to  expect  a benefit  from  the  prayer  which  he  does 
not  himself  offer  up.  Yet  what  more  futile  than  to  expect  a 
blessing  from  such  vicarious  repentance. 

(25)  And  they , when  they  had  testified  and 
preached  the  word  of  the  Lord , returned  to  Jeru- 
salem^ and  preached  the  gospel  in  many  milages  of 
the  Samaritans. 

They  testified  and  preached  by  words  and  by  miracles ; 
that  is,  they  declared  the  word  of  the  Lord — and  returning  to 
Jerusalem,  where  the  Apostles  were  yet  bidden  to  remain,  on 
their  way  they  confirmed  and  strengthened  the  believers  in 
Samaria  against  the  false  teaching  and  the  pretensions  of 
Simon.2  God  by  the  miracles  wrought  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Peter  and  John  setting  His  seal  to  their  work 
and  giving  them  this  encouragement,  in  permitting  them  to 
see  the  fruit  of  their  labours. 

The  same  John  who  had  once  asked  that  fire  might  come 
down  from  heaven  and  destroy  the  Samaritans  because  they 
received  not  Christ,  now  preached  the  gospel  of  peace  in 
many  villages  of  the  Samaritans.  This  gospel  he  had 
learned  in  the  school  of  Christ,  by  whom  he  was  rebuked 
for  his  intemperate  zeal.  Then  he  knew  not  what  manner 
of  spirit  he  was  of,  now  he  was  moved  and  guided  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  laboured  to  kindle  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people  of  Samaria  a fire  not  to  consume , but  to  purify  and 
enlighten  them. 


(26)  And  the  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  unto  Philip , 
saying , A rise , and  go  toward  the  south  unto  the  way 
that  goeth  down  from  Jerusalem  unto  Gaza , which 
is  desert. 


1 “ Metu  territus  potius  quam  facti 
poenitentia  ductus.’ ' — Erasmus.  “ Q,ui 
solius  poense  metu  a vitiis  se  abstinet 
non  detestatur  scelera  sed  odit  justi- 
tiam.  ” — Hofmeister. 

2 “ 'Yntarpt^ou,  evrjyyeXi^ovro — 
were  returning , were  preaching  the 
gospel.  So  A.  B.  D.,  and  with  reference 
to  the  last  word  C.  E.  also.  This  is  the 
reading  ofLachmann,  Meyer,  Tischen- 


dorf,  Wordsworth,  and  Alford.  It  is 
also  that  of  the  Yulgate.  The  imper- 
fects of  the  verbs,  which  are  here  em- 
ployed instead  of  the  aorists,  imply  that 
the  Apostles  devoted  some  time  to  the 
publication  of  the  gospel.  They  did 
not  immediately  return  to  Jerusalem, 
but  employed  themselves  in  preaching 
the  gospel  throughout  the  region  of 
Samaria. 


CHAPTER  THE  EIGHTH. 


The  narrative  of  St.  Luke  now  turns  to  tlie  actions  of  one 
man,  and  lie  not  an  apostle,  the  deacon  Philip,  who  was 
selected  as  the  honoured  instrument  of  making  known 
God's  truth,  both  to  the  people  of  Samaria,  and  also  to 
Ethiopia,  through  the  baptism  of  the  Eunuch.  It  is  not  of 
villages  instructed,  or  of  the  gospel  made  known  to  a city, 
that  the  Evangelist  speaks,  but  of  the  conversion  of  one 
man.  The  omniscience  of  God  regards  not  a nation  and  a 
multitude  only,  but  also  every  single  soul  in  that  nation  and 
multitude.  Here  we  have  the  grain  of  mustard  seed  which 
was  to  bear  fruit  in  an  abundant  harvest  in  Ethiopia  and  Calvin. 
Egypt,  the  preparation  for  the  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles. 

The  angel  of  the  Lord  spake  unto  Philip,  whether  with  an 
outward  appearance,  or  by  inward  voice,  we  are  not  told,  uion.  earth, 
and  his  command,  Arise , implies  the  urgency  of  the  work  to 
which  he  was  called,  and  the  alacrity  and  haste  which  was  Lorinus. 
required  of  him. 

A doubt  has  existed  from  early  times,  whether  the  words 
which  is  desert  apply  to  the  town  Gaza , or  to  the  way  that 
goeth  down  to  it.  If  of  the  city,  we  are  told  by  Strabo  that 
it  was  desert , that  it  had  never  recovered  from  its  destruc- 
tion under  Alexander  the  Great,  and  it  is  added,  that  the  new 
city  which  had  risen  after  this  destruction  was  built  on 
another  site,  nearer  to  the  sea-coast,  and  therefore  lay  off  the 
road  from  Jerusalem  to  Egypt,  formerly  passing  through  Lightfoot. 
Gaza,  and  much  frequented,  but  now  deserted  through  the 
destruction  of  the  city.  If  the  words  apply  to  the  city,  there  Lienard. 
may  be  a reference  to  the  fact  which  Arrian  notes,  that  Gaza 
was  the  beginning  of  the  desert,  or  the  nearest  point  to  the 
Egyptian  desert.  The  words,  however,  are  more  usually  held  Kumoci. 
to  mean  that  the  road  itself  was  a desert  one,  either  as  un- 
frequented or,  which  accounts  for  its  being  unfrequented,  Chrysostom, 
because  there  were  no  towns  and  villages  along  it.1  In  the 


1 It  is  now  generally  agreed  that 
these  words  relate  to  the  road,  not  to 
the  city.  “ The  meaning  is,  not  that 
Gaza  was  desert,  hut  that  as  one  went 
southward  over  the  road  from  Jerusa- 
lem to  Gaza  it  was  desert  and  solitary  ” 
( Hitter's  Comparative  Geography  of 
Palestine , vol.  iii.  p.  211,  Eng.  trans.). 
“ There  were  several  ways  leading 
from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza.  The  most 
frequented  at  the  present  day,  although 
the  longest,  is  the  way  by  Ramleh. 
Anciently  there  appears  to  have  been 
two  more  direct  roads  ; one  down  the 
great  Wady  el  Surar  by  Beth-Shemesh, 


and  then  passing  near  Tel-es-safieh ; 
the  other  through  Wady  el-Musurr 
to  Betogahra  or  Eleutheropolis,  and 
therein  Gaza,  though  a more  southern 
tract”  [Dr.  Robinson’ s Biblical  Re- 
searches, vol.  ii.  p.  640).  “Another 
route  still  proceeded  by  the  way  of 
Bethlehem  and  Bethzur  to  Hebron, 
and  then  turned  across  the  place  to 
Gaza.  It  passed  through  the  southern 
part  of  Judaeg.,  and  hence  through  a 
region  actually  called  “ the  desert  ” in 
Luke  i.  80.  This  description  would 
apply  no  douht  to  some  part  of  any  one 
of  the  roads  in  question.  The  Hebrews 
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Syriac  version,  made  at  a time  wlien  the  meaning  of  these 
words  would  be  understood,  the  passage  is  translated  “ the 
desert  way.”  If  indeed,  as  history  tells  us,  Gaza  had  been 
destroyed,  and  that  it  had  not  recovered  its  former  pros- 
perity in  trade,  then  naturally  the  road  which  passed 
through  it  would  be  neglected,  and,  as  soon  happens  in 
those  countries,  would  become  desert.  As  there  were  at  least 
two  roads  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  the  frequented 
one  passing  through  Hebron,  the  other,  and  shorter  one, 
not  passing  through  any  considerable  village,  there  was  a 
necessity  that  the  angel  by  whom  the  command  arise  was 
given  should  indicate  the  road  where  Philip  was  to  join 
himself  to  the  Eunuch.  The  words,  therefore,  which  is 
desert , would  naturally  be  those  of  the  angel  and  not  added, 
as  some  have  conjectured,  by  St.  Luke. 

/ 

(27)  And  he  arose  and  went : and , behold , a man  of 
Ethiopia , an  eunuch  of  great  authority  under 
Candace  queen  of  the  Ethiopians / who  had  the  charge 
of  all  her  treasure , and  had  come  to  Jerusalem  for 
to  worship , (28)  Was  returning , and  sitting  in  his 
chariot  read  Esaias  the  prophet. 


And  he  arose  and  went.  In  these  words  the  unhesitating 
obedience  of  Philip  to  the  command  of  God  is  evidenced. 
He  was  sent  out  not  knowing  on  what  errand  he  is  sent, 
and  he  arose  and  went  immediately. 

Behold — is  used  in  Holy  Scripture  when  some  new  or 


termed  any  tract  “a  desert”  which 
was  thinly  inhabited  or  unfitted  for  till- 
age ” (HacJcett's  Commentary ).  Alford 
remarks,  “There  could  be  no  possible 
reason  for  adding  such  a specification 
as  tpiyxog  to  the  city  Gaza,  seeing  that 
Gaza  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  object 
of  the  journey,  and  the  road  would  be 
designated  the  road  from  Jerusalem  to 
Gaza,  whether  the  latter  city  were  in- 
habited or  in  ruins.” 

1 As  Pharaoh  among  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  and  Ptolemy  in  more  recent 
times,  and  Caesar  among  the  Romans, 
so  Candace  was  the  customary  name  of 
the  queens  among  the  Ethiopians  in 
Upper  Egypt.  “It  is  evident,  both 
from  Strabo  (lib.  xvii.)  and  Dio  (lib. 
liv.)  that  there  was  a queen  of  that 
name  in  Ethiopia,  who  fought  against 


the  Romans  about  the  twenty-second 
or  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus  Caesar,  reckoning  it  from  the 
death  of  his  uncle  Julius.  It  is  clear, 
also,  from  Pliny  (Hist.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  c. 
29),  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Vespasian,  that  there  was  a 
queen  of  Ethiopia  named  Candace  in 
his  time ; and  he  adds  that  this  had 
been  the  name  of  their  queens  now  for 
many  years  [regnare  foeminam  Can- 
dacem,  quod  nomen  multis  jam  annis 
ad  reginas  transiit].  It  is  beyond  all 
doubt,  therefore,  that  there  was  a 
queen  of  Ethiopia  of  this  name  at  the 
time  when  Philip  is  said  to  have  con- 
verted the  Eunuch.  Eusebius  tells  us 
that  this  country  continued  to  be 
governed  by  women  even  to  his  time.” 
— Biscoc  on  the  Acts , chap.  iii.  § 7. 
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greatly  important  event  is  noticed.  Here  what  follows  is 
the  reception  of  the  first-fruits  of  Ethiopia — the  Evangelist 
probably  of  Ethiopia — into  the  fold  of  Christ.1  Some  doubt 
has  been  expressed  whether  the  word  eunuch  here  implies 
that  he  was  mutilated.  It  does  not  necessarily  follow,  the 
word  itself  only  designates  his  office,  but  as  in  this  office 
formerly,  as  now,  mutilated  persons  were  employed,  the  word 
has  come  to  express  this  condition.  Some  have  supported  the 
view  that  this  man  was  not  so  mutilated,  because  such  were 
rejected  from  the  temple,  whither  this  man  had  been,  but  it  is 
doubtful  whether  at  any  time  these  were  so  rigidly  rejected. 
The  promise  had  been  made  that  God  would  give  even  to 
such  a place  in  His  house,  and  though  this  promise  was 
only  now  about  to  be  fulfilled  in  that  Church  which  was 
not  after  the  flesh,  yet  there  seem  to  have  been  anticipations 
of  this  even  in  the  older  Church.2  Be  that  as  it  may,  there 
is  another  prophecy  strikingly  fulfilled  by  the  baptism  of  the 
Ethiopian,  that  in  the  Psalms,  where  we  read,  Princes  shall 
come  out  of  Egypt : Ethiopia  shall  soon  stretch  out  her  hands 
unto  God.  Here  it  is  predicted  : — 

(1)  That  Ethiopia  shall  stretch  out  her  hands  unto  God — 
shall  join  hands  with  Him,  be  at  one  with  Him,  and  be  in- 
cluded in  the  covenant. 

(2)  That  it  shall  soon  do  so — shall  hasten,  that  is,  so  to  do, 
and  in  its  eagerness  shall  outrun  and  anticipate  others,  as 
Ethiopia  did  in  the  person  of  this  Proselyte.3 

Some  have  thought  that  this  man  was  a Jew,  many  of 
whom  had  settled  in,  or  had  relations  of  commerce  with, 
Ethiopia.  This,  however,  seems  hardly  likely,  as  then  he 


1 The  ancients  sometimes  compre- 
hended all  Africa  south  of  Egypt 
under  the  name  Ethiopia.  In  a more 
restricted  sense  it  comprises  the  tract 
of  country  hounded  on  the  north  by 
Egypt,  on  the  west  by  Libya,  on  the 
east  by  the  Eed  Sea,  and  on  the  south 
by  unexplored  Africa.  It  included 
Nubia,  Cordofan,  and  Abyssinia,  which 
had  for  its  religious  and  commercial 
capital  the  island  of  Meroe,  formed  by 
the  bifurcation  of  the  Nile.  The  name 
Ethiopia  is  sometimes  limited  to  this 
island.  It  is  uncertain  in  which  of  these 
latter  meanings  the  name  is  here  used. 

2 “ 'E vvovxog,  proprie  ivvrjv 
lectum  vel  cubiculum  custodiens ; 
deinde  eviratus , quia  plerumque  evirati 
a reginis  huic  ministerio  adhibebantur. 

Saepe  est  nomen  dignitatis,  miuistrum 


regium  in  genere  denotans,  Hebr. 

Talis  olim  Potiphar  fuerat,  qui  evvov- 
X°Q  dicitur,  quanquam  in  matrimonio 
vixit  Gen.  xxxvii.  56;  xxxix.  1.  Hoe 
etiam  loco  evvovxog  est  minister  regius , 
Staatsbedienter.” — Rosenmiiller. 

In  th,e  Syriac  version  the  term  used 
for  Eunuch  is  Mahaimna , a faithful  or 
confidential  minister.  See  De  Dieu  in 
loco. 

3  “ Hie  adimpletum  est  illud  Psal. 
lxvii.  32,  JEthiopia  preeveniet  manus 
ejus  Deo  [Yulg.]  : pr<Bv-eniet , id  est, 
prima  veniet,  prima  extendet,  manus 
ejus , id  est,  suas  (ut  patet  ex  Hebraeo) 
Deo , scilicet  ad  fidem,  obedientiam, 
feedus  et  munera  ei  offerenda.  Unde  S. 
Hieron.  vertit,  JEthiopia  festinet  dare 
manus  Deo,  Pagnin.,  currerefacietmanus 
suas  Deo.” — Corn,  a Lapide, 


Lorinua. 


Jer.  xxxviii. 
7—13; 
xxxix.  16 — ■ 
18. 


Isa.  lvi,  —5. 


Baumgarten.  ■ 


Pp.  lxviii.  31. 


Sylveira. 


Corn.  & Lap. 


Patritiua. 
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could  not  be  called  properly  a man  of  Ethiopia,  and  if  a 
Jew,  be  would  have  known  that  tbe  passage  which  Philip 
explained  to  him  was  meant  of  the  Messiah. 

So  devout  and  earnest  is  this  man  represented  in  his  re- 
ligious duties,  that  he  had  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  from  the  southern  extremity  of  Egypt,  to  worship 
God  in  His  temple;  so  eager  in  gaining  Divine  knowledge, 
that  he  employed  the  time  of  his  journey  in  reading  God’s 
word ; and  if  when  travelling  he  was  thus  assiduous  in  read- 
ing the  Scriptures,  we  may  gather  what  his  practice  was  when 
at  home.  By  him  the  command  seems  literally  fulfilled,  These 
words  which  I command  thee  . . shall  he  in  thy  heart,  and 
thou  . . . shalt  talk  of  them  when  thou  sittest  in  thy  house , 
and  when  thou  walkest  hy  the  way,  and  when  thou  liest  down , 
and  when  thou  risest  up.1 2 

Almost  always  when  in  the  New  Testament  a witness  to 
Christ  is  drawn  from  the  pages  of  the  Old  it  is  taken  from 
the  writings  of  Isaiah,  who  because  of  the  testimony  which 
he  renders  to  Christ  has  been  called  the  Evangelical 
prophet. 

A question  has  been  raised  as  to  how  a man  of  Ethiopia 
could  read  the  Hebrew  Scriptures.  This  is  to  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  is  clear  he  was  reading  the  Greek  version  of  the 
Old  Testament,  so  that  all  speculation  as  to  the  utility  of 
reading  the  Scriptures,  or  of  joining  in  the  services  of  the 
Church  in  a language  not  comprehended  by  the  worshipper, 
are  out  of  place  here.3  The  eunuch  understood  these  words, 
he  failed,  however,  to  see  their  application  to  Christ. 


(29)  Then  the  Spirit  said  unto  Philip , Go  near, 
and  join  thyself  to  this  chariot . 


Bede.  Hugo 
. deS.  Charo. 
Dion.Carth. 

Cajetan. 

Lorinus. 


Then  the  Spirit  said  unto  Philip,  but  whether  by  internal 
inspiration,  as  some  understand,  or,  as  others,  by  a visible 
and  corporal  appearance  as  of  an  angel,  in  which  the  com- 
mand was  given,  is  not  told  us.3 


1 “ Eeligiosus  quippe  qui  scriptura- 
rum  studiosus  esset  et  adoraturus 
Jerusalem  venisset.  Hujus  igitur 
misertus  Dominus,  doctorem  misit  ad 
eum  qui  et  credenda  et  agenda  doceret : 
sicut  infra  de  Cornelio,  quia  uterque 
quod  suum  erat  curabat,  et  ad  veram  se 
religionem  disponebat.” — Gangceus. 

2 “ Legensque  Isaiam  prophetam. 

Sicut  erat  edoctus  a Judseis,  sicut  et 
multi  laici  ex  devotione  dicunt  horas 
canonicas  in  latino  quamvis  non  in- 


telligant.” — Lyra. 

3  “ Spiritus  Sanctus  per  internam 
inspirationem  et  locutionem.  Ita  Beda, 
Hugo,  et  Dionys.  licet  Cajetan  et  noster 
Lorinus  accepiant  angelum.  Hie  enim 
vocatur  Spiritus  Domini,  v.  39.” — Corn, 
a Lapide. 

“ Sentit  Salmeron  Spiritum  (rd 
7 rv  tv  pa)  qui  hie  dicitur,  eumdem  esse 
cum  eo  qui  supra  (v.  26)  yocatus  erat 
Angelas  Domini .” — Beelen . 
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Philip  seems  not  to  have  been  told  why  he  should  go  to 
the  road  leading  from  Jerusalem  to  Gaza,  nor  why  he  was 
to  go  to  the  desert  road  rather  than  to  the  more  frequented 
one.  When,  however,  he  had  obeyed  the  command  of  God, 
and  had  reached  the  place  marked  out  for  him  by  the  angel 
of  the  Lord , then  was  the  reason  made  evident  to  him. 
Fidelity  in  obeying  leads  to  further  trust.  Thus  does  God 
deal  with  His  servants.  He  bade  Abraham  go  forth  from 
his  country  and  his  kindred,  and  he  obeyed  and  he  went  out , 
not  knowing  whither  he  went , and  in  reward  for  his  obedience 
God  led  him  into  the  promised  land.  He  bade  Samuel  to 
fill  his  horn  with  oil  and  to  go  to  Bethlehem,  and  only  when 
he  was  there  did  He  make  known  to  him  whom  he  was  to 
anoint.  So,  again,  when  Christ  was  on  the  earth  and  He 
healed  the  lepers.  He  sent  them  unhealed  to  the  priest,  and 
whilst  in  obedience  to  His  command  they  were  going,  as 
they  went  they  were  cleansed.  Let  us  learn  from  this,  that 
they  who  unhesitatingly  do  God's  command,  to  them  does 
He  reveal  His  will  the  more  fully. 

(30)  And  Philip  ran  thither  to  him , and  heard 
him  read  the  prophet  Esaias , and  said , Under - 
standest  thou  what  thou  readest  ? 1 

The  word  used  for  read  in  the  former  verse — aveyivtoo-Kev, 
and  again  here,  tjk  ovo-ev  avrov  dr  ay  irdnr  kovvtos — properly 
means  to  read  aloud.  • It  is  still  the  custom  of  Orientals 
when  reading — even  on  a journey — to  read  aloud.2  Amongst 
the  Jews,  it  was  not  only  the  practice  to  read  on  a journey, 
there  was  a special  direction  that  they  should  employ  them- 
selves in  doing  so. 

He  who  was  so  engaged,  losing  no  time,  but  on  his 
journey  even  occupied  with  the  reading  of  God's  word,  was 
in  God's  way  for  receiving  his  mercy. 

(31)  And  he  said , How  can  /,  except  some  man 
should  guide  me  ? A nd  he  desired  Philip  that  he 
woidd  come  up  and  sit  with  him. 

How  can  I?  The  Ethiopian,  though  he  understood  the  lan- 
guage of  the  prophet,  did  not  understand  his  meaning.  He 

1 “ Particula  apa,  num,  in  pura  dixit  R.  Jehohschua  fil.  Levi : qui  in 
oratione  ibi  fere  usurpatur,  ubi  re-  itinere  constitutus  est,  neque  comi- 
sponsio  exspectatur  negans  id,  de  quo  tem  habet,  is  studeat  in  lege.” — 
erat  interrogatum.  Yide  Winerum,  § Schoettgen , Hor.  Heb.  in  loco. 

61,  2,  et  Hermannura  ad  Yigerum,  p.  “ II  lisit  la  Bible  a haute  voix,  selon 
823.” — Beelen.  un  usage  alors  assez  repandu.” — ■ 

2 “Erubin  fol.  54,  1;  Sota  fol.  46,  2,  Henan. 
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seeing  doubtless  by  tbe  garb,  and  understanding  by  tlie 
earnest  question  of  Philip,  that  be  was  a teacher,  in  his  desire 
for  instruction  disregarded  the  lowliness  of  his  station, 
and  bids  him  come  up  into  his  chariot  and  sit  ivith  him. 

The  difficulty  of  understanding  the  full  meaning  of  Holy 
Scripture  is,  then,  no  sufficient  reason  why  we  should  neg- 
lect the  reading  it.1  It  is,  indeed,  both  for  the  soul  and  the 
intellect  of  man,  necessary  to  all,  even  to  the  unlearned ; 
though  the  full  manifestation  of  its  meaning,  the  com- 
paring spiritual  truths  with  spiritual,  the  comprehension 
of  its  hidden  meaning,  and  the  refutation  of  the  false  mean- 
ings affixed  to  it,  still  require  the  aid  of  the  learned  in 
Scripture,  and  the  assistance  of  those  to  whom  God  has 
made  known  more  of  His  revealed  will  than  the  mass  of 
readers  have  reached  to.2 

How  can  I?  we  must  remember  is  here  said,  not  of  our 
Scriptures,  but  of  a prophecy,  part  of  which  was  as  yet  to 
be  fulfilled,  &nd  of  a passage  in  His  word  confessedly  still 
difficult  of  interpretation. 

(32)  The  place  of  the  scripture  which  he  read  was 
this , He  was  led  as  a sheep  to  the  slaughter ; and 
like  a lamb  dumb  before  his  shearer , so  opened  He  not 
his  mouth : (33)  In  His  humiliation  His  judgment  was 
taken  away : and  who  shall  declare  His  generation  ? 
for  His  life  is  taken  from  the  earth. 

The  difficulty  even  at  the  present  time  of  interpreting 
this  passage  is  a sufficient  explanation  of  the  answer  of  the 
Ethiopian  to  the  question  of  Philip  whether  he  understood 
its  meaning.  How  can  I , except  some  man  shall  guide  me  ? 

The  prophet  is  representing  the  humiliation  and  suffer- 
ings of  the  Messiah.  Not  the  virtue  of  humility,  of  which 
He  was  yet  the  all-perfect  example,  but  of  the  condition  of 
His  humiliation,  that  He  had  taken  our  humanity,  that  He 
had  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  abasement  of  His  glory, 
and  had  condescended  to  the  tribulations  which  surrounded 
His  Incarnate  life.  As  to  the  remainder  of  the  verse,  the 
two  interpretations  are  both  true  in  themselves,  and  have  the 

1 “ L’obscurite  de  l’Ecriture  n’est  orationi  lectio.*  Et  illud  S.  Aug. 

pas  une  raison  pour  se  dispenser  de  la  Serm.  112  de  Tempore  : ‘ Quivultcum 
lire.” — Sure.  Deo  semper  esse,  frequenter  debet  orare 

2 “ Qui  suae  salutis  et  perfectionis  et  legere.  Nam  cum  oramus  ipsi  cum 
aeque  ac  divinae  inspirationis  et  gratiae  Deo  loquimur : cbm  verd  legimus, 
est  avidus,  sequatur  et  exequatur  hoc  Deus  nobiscum  loquitur.’  ” — Corn,  d 
S.  Basilii,  imo  Spiritus  Sancti,  placi-  Lapide. 

turn : ‘ Lectioni  piae  succedat  oratio, 
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support  of  such,  great  names,  that  it  will  be  best  to  state 
them  without  doing  more  than  indicating  that  which  I pre- 
fer. One  interpretation,  then,  is  this.  In  His  lowly  estate 
He,  though  innocent,  was  condemned  to  death,  justice  was 
taken  from  Him,  yet  who  shall  declare  His  generation , the 
number  without  number  of  those  whom  He  has  redeemed 
and  who  are  called  by  His  name,  for  of  the  increase  of  His 
kingdom  and  the  number  of  His  followers  there  is  no  end, 
and  that  because  His  life  is  taken  from  the  earth , according 
to  His  own  prediction,  J,  if  I be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men 
unto  Me I Another  interpretation  is — In  His  humiliation 
He  was  contemned  and  justice  was  perverted.  His  judg- 
ment, however,  the  sentence  passed  by  Pilate,  was  reversed 
and  taken  away  by  His  glorious  resurrection  on  the  third 
day — -who,  then,  shall  declare  the  wickedness  of  the  men 
of  His  generation  in  condemning  the  Lord  of  all  life  to  a 
shameful  death,  by  which  His  life  was  taken  from  the  earth. 
This  latter  interpretation  appears  forced.  1 should  my- 
self prefer  to  read  it  thus  : In  His  life  of  humiliation  on 
earth  He  received  not  justice  from  His  creatures,  and  was 
condemned  to  death,  yet  He  who  was  so  lowly  and  was  so 
evil  entreated  of  men  was  and  is  of  so  ineffable  a generation, 
that  no  tongue  can  declare  it,  and  this  was  attested  by  His 
resurrection  and  by  His  being  taken  from  the  earth.  His 
generation  is  ineffable.  This  is  true  of  His  Divine,  His 
human,  and  His  spiritual  nature2 — 

(1)  His  Divine  nature,  for  it  is  incomprehensible.  It  is 
eternal,  for  in  the  beginning  was  the  Word. 

(2)  His  human  nature  conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
beyond  the  reach  of  man  to  declare. 

(3)  His  spiritual  generation,  the  multitude  of  the  faith- 
ful, who  are  all  members  of  His  body,  are  in  number  as 
the  sand  by  the  sea-side,  and  are  only  known  to  God : and  all 
these  are  brought  into  that  one  body  by  virtue  of  His  death, 
and  justified  by  His  resurrection.  Verily,  verily,  I say  unto 
you,  Except  a corn  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die,  it 
abideth  alone:  but  if  it  die,  it  bring  eth  forth  much  fruit.  For 


1 “ For  He  was  cut  off  from  the 
land  of  the  living , for  the  transgression 
of  my  people , whose  the  punishment. 
[Isaiah  liii.  8,  rather,  was  he  punished 
The  reason  is  here  stated 
why  the  servant  of  God  receives  so 
glorious  a reward ; why,  after  He  has 
been  removed  to  God,  a generation  so 
infinitely  great  is  granted  to  Him,  He 
has  deserved  this  reward  by  His  having 
suffered  for  the  sins  of  His  people, 


as  their  substitute.” — Hengstenberg' s 
Christology  of  the  Old  Testament , vol. 
ii.  p.  291. 

2 Generationem  ejus  quis  enarrabit — 
“ Q,ui  peut  comprendre  sa  naissance 
eternelle  dans  le  sein  de  son  Pere  ; sa 
naissance  divine  dans  la  bassesse  de 
notre  chair  ; sa  naissance  glorieuse  des 
tendresdu  tombeau;  sa  naissance  sacra- 
mentale  sur  nos  autels ; sa  naissance 
spirituelle  dans  les  ames  ?” — Quesnel. 
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He  was  delivered  for  our  offences , and  was  raised,  again  for 
our  justification.1 

(34)  And  the  eunuch  answered  Philip , and  said, 
I pray  thee,  of  whom  spea.keth  the  prophet  this  f of 
himself,  or  of  some  other  man  f 

We  have  in  these  words  a proof  of  the  earnestness  of  the 
eunuch  in  his  inquiries,  and  his  readiness  to  be  instructed 
in  the  way  of  salvation.  His  patience  and  his  humility  in  re- 
ceiving instructions  from  this  way-faring  man  indicate  a 
temper  of  mind  which  is  naturally  receptive  of  spiritual 
truth.  Thus  is  it  ever  that  God  resisteth  the  'proud , hut  giveth 
grace  to  the  humble. 


(35)  Then  Philip  opened  his  mouth,  and  began  at 
the  same  scripture,  and  preached  unto  him  Jesus . 


He  opened  his  mouth.  These  words  are  generally  used 
in  Holy  Scripture  to  imply  the  gravity  of  what  follows,  and 
that  the  discourse  is  one  which  demands  attention.  Philip 
unfolded  to  the  eunuch  the  meaning  of  this  wondrous 
prophecy,  in  which  Isaiah  had  foretold  such  great  truths  re- 
specting Christ.  This  was  to  preach  Jesus.  For  this  pro- 
phecy declares  His  incarnation  and  life  of  humiliation  : His 
death  contrary  to  justice  : His  resurrection,  by  which  the 
unjust  sentence  was  reversed : His  ascension  to  the  right 
hand  of  power,  and  the  future  rule  and  judgment  which  He 
shall  exercise  over  mankind.  It  thus  comprehends  the 
great  essential  truths  of  Christianity.  These  Philip  ex- 
plained, and  these  were  accepted  by  the  eunuch. 

(36)  And  as  they  ivent  on  their  way , they  came 
unto  a certain  water : 2 and  the  eunuch  said,  See, 


1 “ Postquam  mortuus  fuerit,  adeo- 
que  vitam  suam  pro  expiatorio  de- 
derit,  nec  hoc  tanthm,  sed  quando 
resurrexerit  ad  coelum  ascendent,  ad 
dextram  Patris  sederit,  atque  hoc  modo 
vita  ejus  corporalis  sive  prsesentia  et 
conversatio  visibilis  a terra  fuerit  sub- 
lata,  Deus  bone ! quantum  seminis 
spiritualis  possidebit.  Tunc  implebitur 
dictum  Ps.  cx.  Itos  juventutis  tuae 

(tibi  addictae)  videbitur  quasi  ex  utero 
aurorae  provenire,  quern  Sol  coelestis 
attrahens  nebulas  cordis  humani  suo 
influxu  ct  Spiritus  sui  instillatione  in 


rorem  convertet : tanta,  inquam,  erit 
multitudo  subditorum  ejus  ut  nemo 
illam  enumer  are  possit.  ’ * — Jo.  Michaelis. 

2 “ As  the  road  on  which  the  eunuch 
journeyed  is  unknown,  it  cannot  be 
ascertained  where  he  was  baptized. 
It  may  interest  the  reader  to  state  some 
of  the  conjectures.  Eusebius  and 
Jerome  concur  in  saying  that  it  took 
place  at  Bethzur  (Josh.  xv.  58 ; Neh. 
iii.  16),  near  Hebron,  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Jerusalem.  The  site  has 
been  identified,  bearing  still  the  ancient 
name.  The  water  there  at  present 
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here  is  water ; what  doth  hinder  me  to  be  baptized  ? 
(37)  And  Philip  said,  If  thou  believest  with  all  thine 
heart , thou  mayest . And  he  answered  and  said , I 

believe  that  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Son  of  God. 

Though  the  ardour  of  the  eunuch  is  shown  in  the  sug- 
gestion See , here  is  water,  yet  at  the  same  time  we  see  the 
signs  of  his  humility.  He  does  not  declare  his  readiness 
for  baptism,  still  less  his  fitness.  He  does  not  even  ask  for 
baptism,  he  leaves  it  to  Philip  to  declare  whether  there  be 
any  hindrances  which  should  prevent  his  baptism.1 

The  next  verse  is  wanting  in  almost  all  manuscripts, 
and  is  now  commonly  rejected  by  critics.  The  difficulty,, 
however,  attending  its  rejection  is  this,  that  though  wanting 
in  the  manuscripts,  it  is  found  in  several  ancient  versions 
and  in  ecclesiastical  writers  far  older  than  any  existing 
manuscript.  Thus  Irenseus  quotes  it  without  any  question 
as  to  its  genuineness,2  and  it  was  known  and  recognized  by 
St.  Cyprian  and  Pacian.  The  reason  which  is  conjectured 
for  its  insertion  is,  that  ..the  practice  of  requiring  a con- 
fession of  faith  before  baptism  suggested  that  there  was 
some  omission  here,  and  that  this  led  to  the  insertion  of 
the  thirty- seventh  verse.  This  is,  however,  only  supposition, 
and  an  equally  plausible  supposition  might  account  for  its 
absence.3 


(38)  And  he  commanded  the  chariot  to  stand  still : 
and  they  went  down  both  into  the  water,  both  Philip 
and  the  eunuch ; and  he  baptized  him. 

They  went  down  both — this  does  not  necessarily  imply 
immersion,  but  descent  into  the  channel  of  the  stream,  the 


issues  from  a perennial  source,  a part 
of  which  runs  to  waste  in  the  neigh- 
bouring fields,  and  a part  is  collected 
into  a drinking  trough  on  one  side  of 
the  road,  and  into  two  small  tanks 
on  the  other  side.  It  was  formerly 
objected  that  no  chariot  could  have 
passed  here  on  account  of  the  broken 
nature  of  the  ground;  hut  travellers 
have  now  discovered  the  traces  of  a 
paved  road,  and  the  marks  of  wheels  on 
the  stones.  See  Ritter's  Frdkunde , xvi, 
1,  p.  266,  and  Wilson's  Lands  of  the 
Bible,  i.  p.  381.” — Hackett. 

1  “ Quasi  diceret,  ait  glossa  inter- 
linearis,  ‘ Fides  plena  est,  aqua  prope, 


baptizator  prsesens.’  ” — Lorinus. 

2 “ Hunc  esse  Jesum  et  impletam  in 
Eo  esse  scripturam,  quemadmodum 
ipse  eunuchus  credens  et  statim  pos- 
tulans  baptizari  dicebat  Credo  Filium 
Dei  esse  Iesiim," — Irenceus , lib.,  iii.  cq. 
12,  § 8. 

3 “ The  interpolation  is  very  ancient, 
for  in  the  time  of  Augustus  it  was 
quoted  by  some  as  an  authority  for 
abbreviating  the  profession  of  faith 
made  at  baptism.  He  refutes  their 
argument  without  disputing  the  genu- 
ineness of  their  quotation  (De  Fide  et 
Op.  cix.).” — Humphrey . 
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1 Kings  xviii. 
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2 Kings  ii.  16. 
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Salmeron. 


Lorinus. 
Corn,  d Lap. 
Sanchez. 

1 Kings  xviii. 
12. 


Chrysostom. 


Whitby. 


Fromond. 


Ferus. 


place  of  baptism.  It,  however,  possibly  implies  that  the 
eunuch  was  immersed.  Here  the  Ethiopian  indeed 
changed  his  skin,  and  was  made  white  in  the  water  of 
baptism.1 

Whilst  seeking  out  the  meaning  of  the  words  he  was 
reading  he  found  Him  of  whom  the  prophet  spake,  and 
whom  unknowingly  his  soul  sought.  He  found  not  water 
only,  but  a fountain  open  for  sin  and  uncleanness,  and 
found  it  not  in  the  temple  whither  he  had  gone  up,  but  in 
the  wilderness. 


(39)  And  when  they  were  come  up  out  of  the 
water , the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  caught  away  Philip , 
that  the  eunuch  saw  him  no  more : and  he  went  on 
his  way  rejoicing. 


The  going  down  of  the  eunuch  into  the  water  is  a type 
of  his  own  humility ; his  ascent  out  of  the  water  is  an 
emblem  of  the  resurrection  of  his  soul  by  means  of  baptism.2 

The  Spirit  of  the  Lord — a spirit,  that  is,  from  the  Lord,  an 
angel,  the  same  probably  by  whom  Philip  was  at  first  sent 
— he  was  caught  away  by  some  supernatural  means.  A 
sign  to  the  eunuch  that  the  message  and  the  baptism  from 
the  hand  of  Philip  were  the  message  and  the  work  of  God, 
who  thus  removed  his  servant  when  that  message  was  de- 
livered, and  that  work  accomplished.  CEcumenius  says 
that  the  eunuch  desired  Philip  to  accompany  him,  and  go 
with  him  into  Ethiopia.  God,  however,  had  other  work 
for  the  Evangelist  to  do.  It  may  be  that  He  removed  the 
human  instrument,  as  He  so  often  does,  lest  the  admiration 
and  reverence  of  the  newly  converted  should  be  centred 
on  man  in  place  of  being  directed  to  God. 

The  eunuch  went  on  his  way  rejoicing  because  of  the 
greatness  of  the  gift  conferred  on  him  and  on  the  whole 
human  race  in  the  redemption  of  the  world  by  His  Son 
Jesus  Christ.  He  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  For  the  sense 
of  pardon  and  the  knowledge  of  God  brings  peace  to  the 
conscience  and  joy  to  the  heart  of  man.3 


1 “The  preposition  in  KaTtfiriaav, 
may  refer  to  the  descent  from  the  higher 
ground  to  the  water,  or  to  the  entrance 
into  the  water ; but  not  to  the  descent 
from  the  chariot,  for  the  verb  corre- 
sponds to  av'tfirjaav  in  v.  39,  they  went 
up , whereas  the  eunuch  only  returned 
to  the  chariot.” — Hackett. 

2 “ Observa  qualis  descenderit  eunu- 
chus,  JEthiops,  alienigena,  nunc  post 


acceptum  baptisma,  nihil  horum  est 
6ed  nova  creatura.” — Ferus. 

3 “ According  to  tradition,  the  name 
of  the  eunuch  was  Judieh,  and  he 
is  said  to  have  preached  the  gospel  in 
Ethiopia,  though  on  this  history  is 
silent ; we  know,  however,  that  Chris- 
tianity was  introduced  very  early  into 
that  country,  and  we  have  no  trust- 
worthy record  of  who  was  the  first 
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(40)  But  Philip  iv as  found  at  Azotus  : and  pass- 
ing through  he  preached  in  all  the  cities , till  he  came 
to  Caesarea. 


The  road  from  Gaza  led  through  the  land  of  the  former 
inhabitants,  the  Philistines,  and  past  the  cities  of  Ekron, 
Lydda,  Joppa,  and  the  plain  of  Sharon,  which  are  mention- 
ed in  the  next  chapter. 

The  servant  of  Christ,  like  his  Master,  rests  not  from  his 
labours.  As  one  miracle  of  healing  was  but  to  our  Lord 
the  occasion  of  a new  work  of  mercy,  so  no  sooner  had 
Philip  baptized  the  eunuch  than,  gathering  fresh  strength 
from  this  work  of  his  ministry,  he  goes  on  to  labour  for 
others,  and  to  make  known  the  gospel  in  other  countries. 
In  his  untiring  zeal  he  is  an  example  to  all  pastors  who  are 
called  to  follow  him  as  he  followed  Christ.1 


preacher.  The  Greeks  celebrate  the 
baptism  of  the  eunuch  on  the  27th  of 
August.  The  Ahyssinians,  who  believe 
that  he  was  the  converter  of  their 
nation,  read  for  that  reason  this  part  of 
Scripture  in  the  baptismal  office.” — 
See  Tittemont  in  St.  Philip. 

1 Azotus  or  Ashdod,  situated  on 
the  sea-coast,  was  one  of  the  five  chief 
cities  of  the  Philistines,  and  though 
nominally  belonging  to  Judah,  was 
never  completely  subjugated  by  the 
J ews.  It  was  taken  by  Tartan  the 
Assyrian  general  (Isa.  xx.  1) — again 
by  Psammetichus,  Herod,  ii.  157  ; Jer. 
xxv.  20— again  by  Judas  Maccabseus, 


1 Macc.  v.  68,  by  Jonathan,  ib.  x.  84, 
and  was  destroyed  by  the  latter ; by 
Johanan  it  was  again  taken  and  burnt, 
1 Macc.  xvi.  10  ; it  was  rebuilt  by  Ga- 
binius,  Joseph.  Ant.  xiv.  5,  3;  Bell. 
Jud.  i,  7,  7,  and  belonged  to  the  king- 
dom of  Herod,  who  left  it  by  will  to 
his  sister  Salome.  Ant.  xvii.  8,  1 ; 11,  5. 
It  is  now  in  ruins,  which  consist  of  a 
mound  covered  with  broken  pottery  and 
a few  pieces  of  marble  (see  Amos  I.  8). 
A little  village  near  the  ruins  called 
Esdud  perpetuates  the  ancient  name. 
- — Alford , Hackett , and  Ewald,  in 
Gesch.  Jud.  t.  iv. 


Note  A.— St.  Philip. 


The  only  deacons  of  whose  actions  we 
have  any  account,  are  St.  Stephen  and 
Philip,  sometimes  called  the  Evangelist, 
to  distinguish  him  from  Philip  one  of 
the  twelve  Apostles.  Though  the  notices 
in  Holy  Scripture  of  the  latter  of  these 
two  deacons  do  not  extend  beyond  his 
mission  to  Samaria,  and  the  conversion 
of  the  Ethiopian  eunuch  to  Christianity, 
by  which  he  became  the  instrument  of 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  into 
that  country,  and  to  the  fact  of  his  resid- 
ence in  Caesarea  where  he  received  St. 
Paul  (Acts  xxi.  9),  yet  from  these 
scanty  notices  we  learn  somewhat  of 
the  position  of  the  deacons  in  the  first 


ages  of  the  Church.  Though  it  was 
their  duty  to  “ serve  tables,”  and  to 
relieve  the  Apostles  from  the  heavy 
charge  of  apportioning  the  offerings  of 
the  disciples,  yet  they  were  chosen, 
not  merely  for  their  abilities  for  this 
task,  hut  also  because  they  were  “ full 
of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,” 
and  were  thus  able  to  speak  with  “ wis- 
dom ” and  by  the  aid  of  the  “ Spirit  ” 
(Acts  vi.  5 — 10),  to  “ preach  the  word  ” 
(viii.  4,  5,  25),  and  arrest  the  attention 
of  doubters  and  unbelievers  by  “ mira- 
cles and  signs  ” (vi.  8;  viii.  12),  which 
attested  the  truth  of  their  words.  After 
his  mission  to  Samaria,  and  the  con- 
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version  of  the  eunuch,  he  preached  the 
gospel  at  Azotus  (Ashdod).  After  that 
Philip  seems  to  have  remained  station- 
ary for  a time,  and  the  house  in  which 
he  and  his  four  daughters  “ which  did 
prophesy”  (Acts  xxi.  9)  lived  at 


Csesarea  was  shown  in  the  time  of  St. 
Jerome  ( Epist . Paulce,  § 8).  Then  the 
Scriptural  accounts  of  the  Evangelists 
end.  In  the  Acta  Sanctorum , however, 
a tradition  is  recorded  that  he  died 
Bishop  of  Tralles. 


Note  B. — Simon  Magus. 


Although  heresies , or  the  formal  se- 
paration of  unbelievers  from  the  Church 
of  Christ,  did  not  take  place  until  a 
later  period,  yet  we  know  from  the 
Epistles  that  there  were  false  teachers 
from  the  first.  At  the  beginning, 
however,  heresy  was  not  so  much  a 
corruption  of  Christianity  from  within, 
as  an  attempt  to  mingle  the  religion 
of  Christ  with  the  false  and  corrupt 
reveries  of  those  who  were  without, 
and  especially  of  those  who  were  after- 
wards known  by  the  name  of  Gnostics 
{Burton's  Bamp.  Led .,  Lect.  iv.  and 
notes  38 — 53).  * Simon  Magus  was  one, 
and  apparently  the  earliest,  as  he  was 
the  greatest,  of  these  teachers  {Epipha- 
nius,  Hceres.,  xxi.  1).  At  the  death  of 
Stephen  he  possessed  great  authority 
and  reputation  in  Samaria,  where  he 
had  given  himself  out  to  be,  and  was  re- 
garded as,  the  great  power  of  God . 

Simon,  usually  called  Magus  or  the 
Sorcerer,  who  is  thus  distinguished  as 
the  first  formal  heretic,  was  a native  of 
Gitta,  or  Gittum,  a village  in  Samaria 
{Justin  Martyr , Apol.  1,  26).  lie  is 
supposed  to  have  resided  in  Antioch, 
and  to  have  studied  at  Alexandria 
{Clementine  Homilies,  ii.  22 ; TFalch, 
1,  142 — 4 ; Bishop  Kaye's  Justin 
Martyr , p.  26),  afterwards  the  chief 
seat  of  the  Neo-Platonic  school,  and  at 
that  time  the  favourite  resort  of  stu- 
dents in  Magic,  and  of  teachers  who 
combined  the  mystical  lore  of  philoso- 
phical Judaism  with  the  speculations  of 
Greek  and  Oriental  philosophy.  These 
teachers,  again,  often  mingled  the  arts 
of  Magic  with  the  profession  of 
mysteries,  and  the  claim  to  possess  an 
insight  into  the  knowledge  of  an 
esoteric  meaning  hidden  under  the 
theological  systems  of  Greece,  Persia, 
and  Egypt  ( Irenceus , 1,  23,  4.  Plotinus 


adv.  Gnost.  xiv.).  I11  the  schools  ot 
Antioch  the  Pantheism  of  Indian 
philosophy  mingled  with  the  mysticism 
of  the  Cabbala  {Penan,  Les  Apotres, 
ch.  xv.).  I11  his  visit  to  Samaria 

Simon  was  brought  into  contact  with 
Christianity,  and  was  struck  with  the 
evidences  of  a miraculous  power  pos- 
sessed and  exercised  by  Philip  greater 
than  that  to  which  he  himself  pretended. 
In  order  then  to  support  his  pretensions 
to  the  possession  of  Divine  power, 
he  sought  to  obtain  the  means  of 
working  similar  miracles  to  those 
which  Philip  had  wrought.  For  a 
time,  probably  but  brief,  he  confessed 
himself  a Christian,  and  was  baptized, 
but  afterwards  relapsed  into  his  old 
heresy,  which,  however,  he  seems  to  have 
modified  after  his  acquaintance  with 
Christianity.  His  system,  made  up  of 
Classical,  Magian,  and  Buddhist  specu- 
lations, was  essentially  Pantheistic,  and 
an  anticipation  of  almost  all  later 
forms  of  this  subtile  and  attractive 
heresy.  This  system  Simon  is  said  to 
have  set  forth  in  a volume  which 
he  called  “ The  Grand  Exposition  ” 
{Philosophumena,  iv.  7 ; vi.  1 ; x.  4). 
He  is  reported  afterwards  to  have 
wandered  into  various  countries, 
“choosing  especially  those  which  the 
gospel  had  not  yet  reached,  and  ad- 
vancing to  pre- occupy  the  ground  by 
his  own  system,  in  which  the  name 
of  Christ  was  now  introduced” 
{Robertson' s History  of  the  Christ. 
Church , Book  I.  ch.  4).  At  Tyre  he 
is  said  to  have  bought  a slave  girl, 
whom  he  named  Helena,  and  who 
became  the  companion  of  his  sub- 
sequent travels.  To  her  he  is  also 
said  to  have  given  the  name,  and  to 
have  invested  her  with  the  attributes, 
of  Luna,  and  to  have  declared  that  she 
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was  the  Wisdom  which  had  descended 
from  the  highest  heaven  ( Clement . Re- 
cognitions, ii.  12).  In  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  he  came  to  Rome, 
where  he  acquired  great  celebrity,  and 
was  honoured  with  a statue,  erected  on 
the  island  of  iEsculapius  in  the  Tibur 
{Justin Martyr,  Apol.  1,  26).  He  is  said 
to  have  visited  Rome,  as  Dr.  Burton 
(Ramp.  Led.,  Lect.  iv.)  thinks,  about 
the  year  a.d.  52,  but  to  have  left  it  be- 
fore a.d.  56,  when  he  made  another 
visit  there  at  the  time  when  St.  Paul 
was  imprisoned  the  second  time  in  that 
city,  and  that  in  proof  of  his  claim  to 
possess  miraculous  power,  he  undertook 
to  raise  himself  from  the  ground,  and 
to  fly  in  the  air.  In  attempting  this, 
however,  he  fell  to  the  ground  and  was 
killed.  This  account  of  his  death  has 
been  doubted  by  many,  but  it  is  certain 
that  an  adventurer  really  made  some 
such  attempt  in  the  reign  of  Hero  (Sue- 
ton.  Her.  12  ; Juvenal , Sat.  iii.  79 ; see 
also  Reausobre,  Hist.,  i.  203 ; Rurton’s 
Ramp.  Led.,  note  41. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  what  was 
the  exact  relation  in  which  Simon  stood 
to  the  Yalentinians  and  other  Gnostic 
sects  of  the  second  century.  The 
scheme  of  the  seons,  which  made  up 
so  large  a part  of  the  teaching  of  these 
heretics,  had  probably  been  developed 
considerably  from  the  first  conceptions 
of  Simon.  Adopting  from  Heraclitus 
the  principle  that  fire  was  the  vital  and 
originating  principle  of  the  universe, 
and  having  borrowed,  according  to 
Hippolytus,  from  Euphrates  and  Acem- 
bes  the  idea  of  good  and  evil  seons,  he 
seems,  so  far  as  we  can  gather,  to  have 
held  that  the  Supreme  God,  the  Unbe- 
gotten  Fire,  by  a mental  process  pro- 
duced six  different  orders  of  angels  or 
aeons,  and  that  these,  who  embodied 
the  whole  potentiality  of  the  Unbe- 
gotten  One,  created  the  world.  His 
followers  seem  to  have  developed  this 
theory  of  aeons,  and  to  have  taught 


“endless  genealogies”  of  these  powers. 
This,  however,  was  subsequent  to  his 
times  and  an  addition  to  his  teaching. 
It  was  the  Supreme  God  whose  first  or 
principal  power  (Suvapig)  resided  in 
Simon.  Christ,  according  to  his  teach- 
ing, was  the  incarnation  of  one  of  these 
successive  generations  of  aeons,  which 
was  derived  from  God;  he  was  not, 
however,  the  aeon  which  created  the 
world,  but  was  sent  by  the  Supreme 
God  to  rescue  mankind  from  the 
Demiurgus  or  creative  aeon.  He  was 
the  first  who  held  that  Christ  had  not 
a material  body,  but  that  the  person 
who  was  born  and  crucified  was  only  a 
Phantom.  He  is  even  said  to  have  claim- 
ed that  he  himself  was  crucified  under 
the  appearance  of  Christ,  though  with- 
out suffering  the  pain  of  crucifixion  and 
of  death  (Renan,  Les  Apotres,  ch.  xv.). 
It  is,  however,  doubtful  whether  this 
was  his  meaning.  According  to  Simon, 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  were 
not  inspired  by  the  Supreme  God,  the 
fountain  of  good,  but  by  the  inferior 
beings  or  seons  who  created  the  world, 
and  were  the  authors  of  evil.  He  de- 
nied that  there  would  be  any  resurrec- 
tion of  the  body.  And  it  is  said  that 
the  lives  of  himself  and  of  his  followers 
were  impure  and  vicious. 

The  sect  named  from  him,  the  Simoni- 
ans,  were  at  one  time  numerous  and 
widely  diffused;  they  soon,  however, 
dwindled  away,  or  were  absorbed  into 
other  of  the  Gnostic  sects.  In  the 
third  century  they  seem  to  have  be- 
come extinct.  So  that  Origen  doubt- 
ed whether  in  his  days  there  were  as 
many  as  thirty  persons  to  be  found 
who  professed  to  be  followers  of  Simon. 
(See  Tillemont,  Hist.  Rccles.  t.  ii. ; JDr 
Rurton's  Rampton  Lectures,  Lect.  iv. 
and  notes  ; Robertson' s History  of  the 
Christian  Church , Book  I.  chap.  4; 
Neander  s History  of  the  Planting  of  the 
Christian  Church , Book  II. 
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EMPEROR  OF  ROME, 
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HIGH  PRIEST, 


CALIGULA. 
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Acts  viii.  3. 
Gal.  i.  13. 

1 Tim.  i.  13. 

f Epistle  for 
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sion of  St. 
Paul.] 


Corn,  & Lap. 
Chrysostom. 


Olshausen. 

Gorranus. 


(1)  And  Saul , yet  breathing  out  threatening s and 
daughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord , went 
unto  the  high  priest , 

In  the  history  of  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul,  the  Apostle 
of  the  Gentiles,  which  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  pre- 
sent chapter,  we  have  set  before  us — 

(1)  A motive  for  rendering  thanks  to  God  who  gave  to 
the  nations  so  illustrious  a teacher  of  the  truth,  and  made 
of  the  persecutor  of  the  Church  an  Evangelist  of  the  gospel 
of  Christ. 

(2)  This  history  also  sets  before  sinners  a remarkable 
example  of  penitence,  and  an  instance  of  the  greatness  of 
God's  mercy  in  the  conversion  of  one  who  had  been  so 
great  an  enemy  of  the  faith  and  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  and 
encourages  all  to  repentance  by  the  example  of  the  con- 
version of  Saul  the  great  persecutor. 

Not  satisfied  with  the  slaughter  of  Stephen,  Saul1  is  re- 
presented as  yet  breathing  out  threatenings , as  a wild  beast 
raging  and  seeking  more  blood;2  continuing  in  the  same 
fury  and  blindness  as  when  Stephen  was  martyred.  Whilst 
Samaria  was  being  evangelized,  and  the  first-fruit  of 


1 “ Saul.  Hinc  censent  S.  Chrysos- 
tomus  et  S.  Hieronymus,  Epist.  xxvii., 
quosdam  e tribu  Benjamin  servatos  esse 
in  communi  ejus  strage  et  excidio, 
Judic.  xx.  45,  ut  ex  ea  Saulus  hie  futu- 
rus  Paulus  nasceretur.  Sicut  ergo  Saul, 
Hebraice  vocatus  est,  quasi  bs'iia  schaul , 
id  est,  postulatus,  scilicet  rex  a populo 
et  commodatus  a Deo;  ita  dictus  est 

Saulus,  quod  ad  vexandam  Ecclesiam 


fuisset  d diabolo  postulatus , ait  S. 
Hieronymus  in  Epist.  ad  Philemon. 
Rursum  sicut  Saul  persecutus  est 
Davidem,  ita  Saulus  persecutus  est 
Christum  Davidis  antitypum,  ait  S. 
Augustinus  in  Psal.  li.” — Cornelius  d 
Lapide. 

2 “ Spireme  minarum.  Sicut  irati  et 
furibundi  minando  solent  ore  et  naribus 
spirare.” — Fromond. 
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Ethiopia  was  being  received  into  the  Church  of  Christ,  the 
fury  of  Saul  was  raging  in  Jerusalem.  He  is  described  as 
breathing  out  threatening s / as  though  the  fire  within  pro- 
ceeded in  a breath  of  destruction,  needing  not  to  be  stirred 
up  by  the  malice  of  others,  but  as  though  he  sought  the 
slaughter  of  the  saints  through  his  own  zeal  against  the 
cause  of  Christ.  We  know,  indeed,  from  his  own  words,  Ferub. 
that  the  death  of  Stephen  was  not  the  only  act  of  slaughter 
in  which  he  had  joined.  Many  of  the  saints , he  says,  did  I 
shut  up  in  prison , having  received  authority  from  the  chief 
priests ; and  when  they  were  put  to  death  I gave  my  voice 
against  them.  So  that  though  Stephen  is  the  only  one  named.  Acts  xxvi.  10. 
the  first  and  most  illustrious  of  those  who  laid  down  their 
lives  for  the  cause  of  Christ,  yet  he  was  not  the  only  one  who  , 
died  for  the  faith  by  the  instrumentality  of  Saul.  His  zeal,  oisimusen. 
again,  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  he  went  unto  the  high  priest, 
and  sought  to  obtain  this  commission  to  slaughter  the  dis- 
ciples of  the  Lord  at  Damascus,  as  he  had  already  done  at  Royard. 
Jerusalem,  and  that  he  was  ready  to  undertake  a journey 
of  six  days  for  that  purpose.  The  high  priest  at  this  time 
was  probably  Theophilus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Caiaphas,  Lewin  Fast 
who  had  been  deposed  a short  time  after  the  removal  of  sacri. 
Pilate  from  the  governorship  of  Judaea.1 2 

In  the  conversion  of  Saul  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  we  Rom.  xi.  1. 
are  at  once  carried  back  to  that  Saul  of  the  same  tribe,  who 
was  of  old  the  persecutor  of  David  as  this  other  was  of 
Him  who,  after  the  flesh,  was  the  son  of  David.  In  the  Corn-*LaP- 
persecution  of  the  Church  there  seems  a striking  agree- 
ment with  the  prophecy  which  Jacob  uttered,  Benjamin 
shall  ravin  as  a wolf : in  the  morning  he  shall  devour  the 
prey , and  at  night  he  shall  divide  the  spoil.  Here  this  son  Gen- xllx- 27- 
of  Benjamin  is  presented  to  us,  in  the  beginning  of  his 
career,  a persecutor  of  the  Church,  breathing  out  threatenings 
and  slaughter  against  the  disciples  of  the  Lord  in  the  morn- 
ing of  his  life,  and  in  the  evening  at  night  dividing  the  spoil , 
feeding,  as  a true  shepherd,  the  flock  of  God  with  the  Augustine, 
words  of  truth  and  the  sacraments  of  the  gospel. 

Saul  was  yet  breathing  out  threatenings .3  He  was  arrested 


1 “ t ri — yet,  connects  this  verse  with 
chap.  viii.  3.” — EacJcett. 

2 “ It  is  uncertain  who  was  the  high 
priest  at  that  time,  as  the  year  of  the 
conversion  of  the  Apostle  is  not  deter- 
mined. If  the  conversion  of  Saul  took 
place  as  early  as  the  year  36  (Hug, 

Olshausen,  Meyer,  35)  then  Caiaphas 
was  still  in  office,  who  was  deposed  by 


Vitellius  in  the  year  36.  Jonathan,  the 
son  of  Ananus,  succeeded  him,  and  he 
was  succeeded  in  the  year  37  by  his 
brother  Theophilus  (Joseph.  Ant.  xviii. 
4).  It  was  probably  the  latter  who 
was  in  office.” — Lange. 

3  “ Rectei  spirare  dicitur  minas  citra 
mortem  et  csedem  etiam  violentam,  tan- 
quam  fumum  quendam  immoderati 
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in  the  midst  of  his  zeal,  and  drawn  into  the  Church  of  God, 
even  whilst  bent  upon  the  work  of  persecution.  The 
earnestness  and  impassioned  zeal  which  distinguished  him 
after  his  conversion  marked  his  character  now.  If  purified 
and  directed  aright  after  the  call  of  Christ,  it  was  there 
before,  even  though  it  were  a zeal  not  according  to  know- 
ledge. In  this,  as  in  so  many  other  instances,  we  have  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  sanctifies  the 
natural  gifts  of  man,  and  directs  the  blind  and  uncultured 
zeal  of  the  natural  man,  without,  however,  destroying  the 
natural  character. 


(2)  And  desired  of  him  letters  to  Damascus 1 to 
the  synagogues , that  if  he  found  any  of  this  way , 
whether  they  were  men  or  women , he  might  bring 
them  bound  unto  Jerusalem, . 


Here,  again,  we  have  the  forwardness  of  Saul  and  his 
zeal  in  the  work  of  persecution  pointed  out.  He  desired  of 
him  letters,  a separate  one  pr-obably  for  the  authorities  of 
each  synagogue,  for  in  the  use  of  this  word  synagogues  in 
the  plural  we  have  the  fact  of  the  large  number  of  the  Jews 
living  at  Damascus  indicated,  a fact  which  is  confirmed  by 
history.  As  the  Romans  permitted  the  Jews  to  live 
according  to  their  own  laws,  and  fco  inflict  the  punishments 
directed  by  their  law,  the  authorities  at  Damascus  would 
seem  to  have  the  power  of  binding  those  who  were  obnox- 
ious to  their  law,  and  to  hand  them  over,  for  trial  and  con- 
demnation, to  the  authorities  at  Jerusalem.2  It  was  not  to 


zeli,  et  iracundi  furoris.  Fervid® 
namque  naturae  erat ; et  tanquam  Saul 
olim  zelabat  contra  Amalechitas,  ita 
iste  in  discipulos  Domini : ita  enim 
appellabantur,  quotquot  Christi  nomen 
profitebantur.  Nec  expectavit  Domi- 
nus  ut  expleret  furorem  vel  extingueret 
flammas  affectus  sui  et  fatigatus  vagan- 
do  mansuesceret  et  tunc  tandem  trahe- 
ret,  sed  dum  vigeret  in  media  insania, 
ipsum  cepit  ut  ostenderet  potentiam 
suam.  Enimverd  medicum  tunc  maxime 
admiramur,  quando  febrem  cum  infes- 
tior  est,  et  morbi  vis  vehementior,  ex- 
tinguere  valet.  Vox  enim  Domini  quasi 
ros  desuper  descendens  ex  ipso  furore 
flammse  liberavit.  Hsec  autem  persecu- 
tio  utilis  erat  suis,  quo  magis  a peccato 
recederent  et  Christum  amplecterentur 
qui  pro  sua  bonitate  quibuscunque  vir- 


gis  novit  suos  castigare  vel  ad  salutem, 
vel  ad  meritum.” — Salmeron. 

1 On  Damascus,  see  note  A.  at  the 
end  of  this  chapter. 

2 “ Damascus  was  a city  conquered 
by  the  Romans,  who  granted  to  the 
Jews  everywhere  to  live  according  to 
their  own  laws.  This  probably  in- 
cluded in  it  a permission  to  scourge 
and  use  lesser  punishments  in  their 
synagogues,  and  also  to  apprehend  and 
send  to  Jerusalem  greater  delinquents 
who  deserved  a more  severe  animadver- 
sion. W e know  it  included  a permission 
to  send  annually,  from  every  part  of  the 
Roman  empire,  large  sums  of  money  to 
Jerusalem,  which  was  of  far  greater 
consequence  than  their  sending  now 
and  then  a delinquent  to  be  punished. 
Not  only  those  who  were  born  of  Jew- 
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tlie  civil  rulers  that  these  letters  were  addressed,  but  to  the 
synagogues , in  which  the  authority  of  the  high  priest  at 
Jerusalem  was  acknowledged,  and  this  extended  not  only 
to  Damascus  but  even  to  Babylon  and  Alexandria.1  It  may 
be  that  the  attention  to  the  wishes  of  the  Sanhedrim  and 
of  the  high  priest  was  the  greater  in  this  city  and  at  that 
time,  because  Aretas,  the  king  who  then  occupied  Damas- 
cus, was  desirous  of  propitiating  the  good-will  of  the  Jews 
in  that  city.  Saul,  in  his  zeal  to  extirpate  Christianity, 
seems  to  have  gone  beyond  the  rest  of  his  countrymen  in 
cruelty.  The  crowd  from  Jerusalem  which  witnessed  the 
death  of  Christ  yet  permitted  the  women  to  stand  beneath 
the  cross,  and  to  minister  to  Christ  without  molestation, 
whilst  Saul,  in  the  blind  excess  of  his  zeal,  is  ready  to  per- 
secute alike  both  men  and  women. 

The  Christian  religion  is  here,  in  accordance  with  Hebrew 
usage,  spoken  of  as  a way, — as  it  is  the  way  of  the  Lord, 
the  way  which  leads  us  to  heaven,  and  in  which  we  follow 
Christ,  who  is  the  way.2  A way  in  which  we  are  to  walk 
with  all  circumspection  and  diligence,  and  in  which  we  are 
neither  to  slumber  nor  to  linger ; a way  in  which  daily  pro- 
gress is  to  be  made,  and  which  is  to  be  trodden,  not  by 
the  feet  of  the  body,  but  with  the  affections  of  the  soul.3 


(3)  And  as  he  journeyed,  he  came  near  Damascus : 
and  suddenly  there  shined  round  about  him  a light 
from  heaven. 


This  took  place,  as  St.  Paul  himself  says,  at  midday,  and 
the  light  was  of  no  common  brightness,  but  a light  which 
was  above  the  brightness  of  the  sun,  and  it  shined  not  only 


isli  parents,  but  all  who  were  prose- 
lyted to  the  Jewish  religion,  contributed 
to  the  expenses  of  Divine  worship  at 
Jerusalem,  and  usually  sent  many  vo- 
luntary offerings  besides.  [Jos.  Hist. 
1.  5,  n.  5.]  The  amount  of  these  col- 
lections was  so  great  that  the  governors 
of  provinces  were  sometimes  uneasy  at 
it,  and  for  this  reason  seized  the  money 
and  laid  a restraint  on  the  Jews,  that 
they  should  send  no  more,  as  did  Flac- 
cus  in  Asia.  [Cic.  pro  Flacco,  c.  28  ; 
vid.  Jos.  Antiq.,  1.  16,  c.  2,  § 3,  et  c. 
6.]” — Biscoe  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

1 “ Synedrii  Hierosolymitani  ea 
setate  erat  auctoritas,  ut  non  solum, 
qui  in  vicinia  terrse  Israeliticae  habita- 
bant  Judsei,  sed  Babylonii  quoque  et 


Alexandrini  statuta  ejus  venerarentur. 
Yide  hue  Herm.  Witsii  Meletemata 
Leidensia,  p.  23.” — Wolfius. 

a “ JDe  via,  men  that  were  in  the  way ; 
for  all  the  world  besides,  were  beside 
Him,  who  was  the  way , the  truth , and 
the  life." — Bonne. 

3 “ oSoq  tarn,  rita,  quam  doctrina, 
quse  vivendi  rationem  tradit,  cum  via 
comparatur : ergo  et  Christ,  religio. 
Cf.  Schleusn.  Lex.” — Heinrich. 

“ Yia  significat  modum  et  rationem 
faciendi  dicendique  aliquid.  Non  mi- 
nus notum  est : Hebrseos  dicere  viam 
icaf  t%oxrjv,  modum  et  rationem  co- 
lendi  Dei,  ut  in  his  : docere  viam  Dei. 
Monstra  mihi  Deus  viam  tuam,  i.  e. 
modum  Te  colendi.” — Morus. 
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round  about  him , but  also  about  them  which  journeyed  with 
him.1  This  light,  it  would  seem,  streamed  from  the  glorious 
body  of  Christ  as  it  did  at  His  transfiguration.  It  was  no 
mere  lightning,  no  created  light,  but  one  like  the  Shechinah 
sent  immediately  from  heaven  to  arrest  the  persecutor  and 
to  reveal  to  the  future  Apostle  the  way  of  truth.  One  mark 
of  the  supernatural  character  of  this  light  is  indicated  where 
it  is  said  that  it  shined  suddenly  round  about  him , a type 
this  of  the  grace  of  the  Holy  and  illuminating  Spirit  of  the 
Father  of  lights , mighty  and  swift  in  His  operation  upon  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  men,2  and  yet  preceding 
that  light,  which  was  indeed  to  be  revealed  hereafter  in  his 
spirit,  but  which  he  was  yet  unable  to  discern. 

This  light  from  heaven  arrested  the  steps  of  Saul  when  he 
had  come  near  Damascus.  As  at  all  times  God^s  deliverance 
is  more  evident  when  wrought  in  the  hour  of  extreme  peril, 
so  here  Saul  was  staid  in  his  course,  and  the  danger  which 
threatened  the  saints  at  Damascus  was  averted,  when  he 
had  almost  finished  his  journey  and  was  about  to  enter  the 
city  upon  his  errand  of  persecution. 


(4)  And  he  fell  to  the  earth , and  heard  a voice 
saying  unto  him , Saul , Saul,  why  persecutest  thou 
me f 


Lest  he  should  doubt  of  the  source  of  that  light  which 
suddenly  shined  . . round  about  him,  God  spake  from  heaven 
with  a voice  audible  to  the  Apostle  and  significant  to  him, 
though  not  to  those  with  him.  In  this  way  when  Christ 
was  to  be  manifested  to  John  the  Baptist,  not  only  was  there 
the  descent  of  the  dove,  but  a voice  speaking,  that  so  he 
might  know  that  he  was  not  deceived  in  what  he  saw,  but 
that  it  was  a revelation  from  heaven  made  thus  to  his  sight 
Bernard.  and  hearing. 

This  call  of  Saul , Saul  was,  as  the  Apostle  notes  in  his 
Acts  xxvi.  u.  speech  before  King  Agrippa,  in  the  Hebrew  tongue .3 

As  in  all  instances  of  conversion,  so  here  our  Blessed  Lord 
Bengei.  knew  Saul  and  called  him  from  sin  before  Saul  knew  Christ ; 

and  that  he  might  hear  the  voice  of  God  he  was  Gast  to  the 


1 “ 7 rtpi  in  composition  gives  us  to 
understand  that  the  light  enclosed  Saul 

round  about,  and  not  only  him  but  also 
his  attendants.” — Lange. 

3 “ God  the  Father  of  Light  useth  to 
show  Himself  to  man  by  light,  external 
and  internal,  and  so  do  His  angels, 
whilst  the  devil  is  the  prince  of  dark- 


ness.”— Baxter. 

3 “ Heard  a voice — ‘ in  the  Hebrew 
tongue,’  Acts  xxvi.  14.  It  is  a remark- 
able coincidence  that  St.  Luke  here 
uses  the  Hebrew  form  of  the  name 
Saul,  not  that  which  he  generally  gives, 
as  inverse  1.  [SaovX,  not  2aD\og.]  ” — 
Cook  on  Acts. 
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earth.  Thus  does  God  first  humiliate  those  whom  He  is  about 
to  raise  from  sin,  to  be  partakers  of  His  light  and  His  holi- 
ness hence  Saul  not  only  fell  to  the  earth , but  he  fell  blinded. 
His  passion,  the  fury  which  impelled  him,  was  extinguished 
or  assuaged  by  fear,  and  when  this  was  stilled  he  was  able 
to  hear  the  call  from  God.1 2  For  this  reason  it  is  that  God 
removes  men  by  sickness,  or  sorrow,  or  humiliation,  from 
the  world,  that  they  may  the  better  attend  to  His  voice. 

(5)  And  he  said , Who  art  thou , Lord  ? And  the 
Lord  said , I am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest : it  is 
hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks . 


It  is  hard  for  thee  to  kick  against  the  pricks , a common 
proverbial  expression  which  is  met  with  in  classical  litera- 
ture as  well  as  in  the  language  of  Palestine.3  By  it  our 
Lord  intimates  that  Saul  was  at  that  time  endeavouring  to 
repress  the  voice  of  conscience,  and  that  it  was  difficult  for 
him  to  do  so.4  He  also  reminds  ns  that  it  is  hard  at  all  times 
to  strive  against  the  commands  and  the  power  of  God,  that 
resistance  to  His  calls  brings  with  it  sure  suffering,  and 
that  sin  is  followed  by  a bitterness  which  thus  becomes  the 
punishment  for  sin. 

I am  Jesus.  Christ  was  showing  the  greatness  of  His 
power  by  arresting  the  persecutor  in  his  career  and  making 
of  him  a chosen  vessel , by  which  His  name  was  to  be  pro- 
claimed amongst  the  Gentiles.  At  the  moment  in  which  He 
does  this  He  asserts  the  lowliness  of  that  nature  which  He 
had  united  to  the  nature  of  God.  He  was  still  Jesus  : He  who 
had  been  crucified  between  two  thieves ; He  whose  members 


1 “ Humiliation  is  a Christian  way 
to  exaltation,  and  brings  us  even  to  a 
conference  with  God.”  — Spar  Ice’ 3 
Scintillula. 

2 “ Quo  terrore  affectus  furorem  de- 
posuit  et  mitior  factus,  hujus  se  servum 
dicit,  quem  Domimim  vocat,  et  tanquam 
hostem  persequebatur.  ” — Gagneius. 

3 “ Ksvrpov  denotes,  as  also  fiovicsv - 
rpov,  a scourge  furnished  with  sharp 
points  (from  Kevreio),  employed  for 
driving  horses  and  oxen ; and  XaicrtZeiv 
denotes  to  strike  with  the  foot  (from 
Xa£),  to  strike  out  behind  like  a horse. 
To  kick  against  the  pricks  therefore 
means  to  increase  one’s  pain  by  resist- 
ance.” — Olshausen . 

“ Terentius  in  Phormione,  Act  1, 
scene  2,  verse  27,  ait, 


Yenere  in  mentemmihi  isthsec  : nam 
quae  inscitia  est, 

Adversus  stimulum  calces, 
subintellige,  adhibere.  Apud  Ammia- 
num  Marcellin.,  lib.  xviii.,  contra  acu- 
mina  calcitrare.  Est  et  apud  JEschy- 
lum  in  Agamemnone,  vers.  16,  20. 
Euripidem  in  Bacchis,  et  Pindarum  in 
fine  Pythiae  secundae.” — Hardouin, 

4 “ Putamus,  id  quod  verba  contra 
stimulum  calcitrare  metaphorice  etiam 
innuant,  Sauli  animum,  antequam 
Jesus  illi  appareret,  jam  crebris  in* 
terioris  gratiae  divinae  motibus  excita- 
tum  fuisse  ut  a proposito  desisteret; 
quibus  tamen  motibus  ille  minirae 
obtemperaverit,  sed  contra  restiterit.” 
— Beelen. 
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Saul  was  then  persecuting,  and  who  had  been  made  mem- 
bers of  His  body  because  of  that  humanity  which  he  had 
taken  up,  and  united  to  His  Divine  nature.  And  in  calling 
Himself  by  this  name  Jesus,  our  Lord  revealed  that  to  Saul 
of  which  he  yet  doubted.  For  it  is  clear,  from  Saul's  answer. 
Who  art  thou,  Lord  ? that  he  doubted  not  of  the  Divinity  of 
Him  who  spake  to  Him  from  heaven ; what  He  had  still  to 
be  taught  and  what  he  was  taught  by  these  words  was,  that 
He  who  had  been  crucified,  who  was  Jesus , was  at  the  same 
time  the  Lord  of  all.1 

I am  Jesus  whom  thou  persecutest,  for  then,  as  ever,  they 
who  persecute  the  members  of  Christ's  body  persecute  not 
only  man  but  God,2  as  those  who  despise  His  ministers  de- 
spise not  man  merely,  but  the  God  whose  ministers  they  are, 
according  to  His  own  words.  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it 
unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye  have  done  it  unto 
Me;  and  of  His  saints  He  says  in  another  place.  He  that 
toucheth  you  toucheth  the  ajpjple  of  My  eye. 

(6)  And  he  trembling  and  astonished  said,  Lord, 
what  wilt  thou  have  me  to  do  ? And  the  Lord  said 
unto  him,  Arise,  and  go  into  the  city , and  it  shall  be 
told  thee  what  thou  must  do. 


And  he  trembling  in  body  and  astonished  in  mind,  at  the 
great  light  from  heaven  and  at  the  voice  which  called  him 
by  name,  said,  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ? Here  is 
the  same  acknowledgment  of  Jesus  as  the  Lord,  which  the 
blind  man  made  who,  when  told  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
passed  by,  immediately  saluted  Him  as  Jesus,  the  promised 
Son  of  David. 

Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ? From  the  moment 
Christ  commands,  Saul  the  persecutor  became  the  obedient 
servant  of  Him  whose  members  he  had  persecuted.3  His 
earnestness  is  seen  here  as  throughout  his  whole  life.  - He 
delays  not ; but  convinced  that  this  Jesus  is  indeed  the  Lord, 
he  becomes  His  willing  subject,  and  asks  what  he  must  do  ; 


1 “ Quis  es?  inquit.  Ignotum  enim 
persequebatur  id  ideo  consecutus  est 
misericordiam,  quia  ignorans  in  incre- 
dulitate  hoc  fecit.” — S.  Bernard , 1 
Serm.  in  Convers.  St.Bauli , § 5. 

2 “ Christ’s  servants  should  no  more 
doubt  of  their  seasonable  vindication 
when  persecuted  for  their  duty,  than  if 

Christ  was  personally  persecuted  in 
their  stead.”—  Baxter. 


3  Bomine , quid  me  vis  facere  ? 
“ 0 potentem  Domini  vocem,  quae 
tarn  cito  tantum  peccatorem  ad  pceni- 
tentiam  adducere  potuit.  Et  6 miseros 
nos  qui  toties  a Domino  vocati  venire 
non  solum  differimus  sed  etiam  contem- 
nimus.  Paulus  unicam  quasi  vocem 
tantum  audit  et  resipiscit  non  oblucta- 
tur,  non  contendit  sed  statim  cognoscit 
Dominum . ’ ’ — Hofmeister. 
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not  what  he  must  profess,  but  what  he  must  declare ; not 
what  he  must  believe,  but  what  he  must  do,  how  he  must 
show  forth  his  obedience  to  His  will. 


(7)  And  the  men  which  journeyed  with  him  stood 
speechless , hearing  a voice,  but  seeing  no  man. 

The  ingenuity  of  men  who  seek  for  discrepancies  have 
discovered  two  at  this  place. 

(1)  St.  Paul,  when  recounting  the  facts  which  attended 
his  conversion,  says,  when  we  were  all  fallen  to  the  earth,  here, 
however,  he  says  that  his  attendants  stood  speechless.  To  this 
there  are  two  sufficient  answers.  One  is,  that  to  stand  bears 
commonly  the  meaning  of  to  remain  in  a place,  and  not 
necessarily  to  stand  on  the  feet;1  the  other  is,  that  those' 
who  had  fallen  at  the  first  moment  of  affright  to  the  earth 
certainly  did  arise,  and  probably  had  now  arisen,  though 
they  were  speechless  with  wonder. 

(2)  We  read  here  that  the  attendants  of  Saul  heard  a 
voice,  whereas,  when  speaking  to  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem, 
the  Apostle  himself  says.  They  heard  not  the  voice  of  Him 
that  spake  to  me.  Here,  again,  there  are  two  answers, 
either  of  which  is  sufficient  to  remove  even  the  appearance 
of  discrepancy.  Hearing  a voice  may  mean  that  the  attend- 
ants heard  SauTs  voice  replying  to  the  call  of  Jesus,  but 
that  they  saw  no  man,  that  is,  they  could  see  no  one  from 
whom  the  call  had  come  : this  is  thought  by  some  to  be  the 
meaning  of  these  words,  and  hence  St.  Paul  in  the  latter 
place  says  that  they  heard  not  the  voice  of  Him  that  spake, 
that  is,  Jesus.  Others,  however,  suppose  with  more  pro- 
bability the  meaning  to  be  that  the  men  who  journeyed  with 
him  heard  the  sound  of  one  speaking,  but  could  not  dis- 
tinguish, as  he  did,  the  words  of  Him  who  spake,  which  were 
only  audible  to  Saul,  to  whom  they  were  alone  addressed.2 

As  with  those  who  journeyed  with  Saul,  so  it  is  now, — all 


1 11  Stab  ant,  id  est,  ibi  erant,  ibi 
sistebautur,  ibi  manebant : statio  enim 
hie  opponitur,  non  sessioni  aut  pros- 
trationi,  sed  motui  et  progression^  Sic 
Magdalena  dicitur  stans  retro  secus 
pedes  Jesu,  lavisse  ejus  pedes : stans , id 
est  procumbens,  genu  flexo,  Lucse  vii. 
38.” — Corn,  a Lapide. 

2 “ In  this  passage  ovk  fiKovoav 
imports  ‘ did  not  understand  what  was 
said,’  as  the  word  dfcouw  signifies  in 
many  places  of  the  LXX.  Gen.  xi.  7 ; 
xlii.  23  ; Dent,  xxviii.  49  ; Jer.  v.  15  ; 
2 Kings  xviii.  26  : thus,  1 Cor.  xiv.  2, 


ovdsig  yap  aicovei,  ‘ for  no  man  under- 
stands him.’  Grotius,  Whitby.  Or  the 
attendants  were  Hellenists,  and  did  not 
understand  the  voice  which  spoke  in 
Hebrew,  xxvi.  14.  Benson — Elsley. 
“ The  same  usage  exists  in  the  Hebrew. 
One  of  the  definitions  of  J>^t2;(see  Gesen. 
Lex.  s.  v.)  is  to  understand.  In  Gen. 
xlii.  23  it  is  said  that  Joseph’s  brethren 
‘ knew  not  that  he  heard  them  ’ (i.  e. 
understood  in  the  E.  Y.) ; for  he  spake 
unto  them  by  an  interpreter ; see  also 
Gen.  xi.  7.” — Hackett.  See  in  Intro- 
duction, p.  Ixvi. 


Salmeron. 


Dan.  x.  7. 
Acts  xxii.  9 ; 
xxvi.  13. 


Acts  xxvi.  14. 


Corn.  & Lap. 
Lange. 


Acts  xxii.  9. 


Augustine  in 
Psal.  lxvii. 
Lyra. 

Hugo. 
Vatablus. 
Corn.  & Lap. 
Lienard. 
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Lange. 

Gorranus. 

Chrysostom. 

Hugo  de  S. 
Charo. 

Hofmeister. 


Lange. 

Augustine. 


hear  the  sound  of  the  gospel,  but  to  few  is  it  intelligible 
because  they  do  not  receive  it,  and  so  cannot  understand  it. 
It  is  to  them  an  empty  sound  only,  the  cause,  it  may  be,  of 
affright,  but  not  of  faith.  The  good  seed  is  sown  indeed, 
but  it  sinks  not  into  their  heart  because  of  its  hardness 
through  indifference. 

(8)  And  Saul  arose  from  the  earth ; and  when  his 
eyes  were  opened , he  saw  no  man : hut  they  led  him 
hy  the  hand , and  brought  him  into  Damascus. 

The  blindness  of  the  persecutor  was  real,  so  that  though 
he  could  open  his  eyes,  yet  he  was  not  able  to  see  with  them, 
— a type  this  of  his  spiritual  state  at  that  moment,  who  had 
eyes,  but  could  not  see,  and  ears,  but  could  not  even  under- 
stand the  lessons  taught  by  the  ceremonies  of  the  old  law, 
nor  by  the  teaching  of  the  prophets,  any  more  than  he 
did  those  which  were  taught  by  the  life  of  the  Incarnate 
Saviour.1  To  all  these  revelations  Saul  was  still  blind, 
though  his  eyes  ivere  opened.  But  they  led  him,  hy  the  hand 
as  the  captive  of  Christ,  and  brought  into  Damascus  him 
who  was  coming  thither  to  lead  captive  men  and  -women , 
and  to  persecute  them  for  their  belief  in  the  Saviour  who 
now  appeared  to  him.2 

The  eye  of  the  soul  must  be  blinded  to  the  wisdom  of 
the  world  before  it  can  see  and  understand  spiritual  truth, 
and  its  gaze  must  be  removed  from  the  things  of  earth 
before  it  can  contemplate  heavenly  truths.  Not  until 
Saul's  bodily  eye  was  blinded  did  he  receive  the  illuminating 
light  of  spiritual  wisdom.3 

(9)  And  he  was  three  days  ivitliout  sight , and 
neither  did  eat  nor  drink. 


These  three  days  of  exclusion  from  the  external  world 
was  the  means  by  which  he  was  better  able  to  meditate 
upon  Christ.  For  though  he  indeed  saw  no  man  during 
that  time,  he  yet  saw  Christ.  And  thus  in  this  three  days 3 
blindness  of  Saul,  who  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  resur- 


1 'Qg  dh  ovk  IvefiXeTrov  curb  rrjg 
So^rjg — Actsxxii.  11.  “Eafuit  imago 
Sauli  qualis  antehac  fuerat,  speciem 
habens  hominis  eruditi  in  lege,  cum 
plane  animo  csecus  esset.” — Grotius. 

2 “ Ad  manus  autern  trahentes. 
Ducunt  Saul  urn  ad  locum  ubi  illu- 
minatur,  ipsi  tameu  non  referuntur 
illuminati:  typus  eorum  qui  bona  alios 

docent,  ipsi  impie  vivunt.” — Ferus. 


3  “ Putabat  se  prius  videre,  sed  tamen 
in  ipsam  lucem  summe  impingebat. 
Huic  igitur  peccato  respondet  poena, 
quod  nunc  etiam  apertos  oculos  corporis 
quidem  babet,  sed  tamen  nil  videt,  tabs 
prius  erit  in  anima.  Deinde  hie  osten- 
sum  est,  quod  qui  voluerit  sapiens  esse 
etdivini  luminis  particeps,  prius  stultum 
ac  c cecum  se  fateatur.” — Ferus. 
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rection  of  Christ  from  the  tomb,  there  may  be  a reference 
to  the  time  of  our  Blessed  Lord’s  withdrawal  from  the 
earth,  and  that  Saul  was  blinded  for  this  period  of  time,  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  the  clearer  to  see  and  to  believe 
the  truth  of  the  resurrection  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  which  Gorranus. 
is  the  corner-stone  of  Christian  belief.1 

This  three  days’  exclusion  from  the  world  teaches  us  that 
the  work  of  the  sinner’s  conversion  should  employ  whole 
days.  When  we  refuse  to  give  up  our  days  to  this  spiritual 
work  God  oftentimes  lays  us  aside  by  sickness,  and  with-  Bengei. 
draws  us,  as  Saul  was  withdrawn,  forcibly  from  the  world. 

Let  us,  then, note  the  successive  steps  by  which  God  wrought 
the  conversion  of  Saul,  and  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
here  the  image  of  the  conversion  of  the  soul  from  sin  now. 

(1)  We  are  told  of  the  light  from  heaven,  the  type  of 
that  light  of  Divine  grace  by  which  the  sinner  is  enabled  to 
see  and  to  know  what  his  condition  is. 

(2)  Saul  fell  to  the  earth,  as  God  now  casts  the  penitent 
to  the  earth,  and  humbles  him,  that  He  may  exalt  him  in 
due  time. 

(3)  God  called  to  Saul,  so  does  He  call  to  the  sinner, 
and  make  him  feel  that  his  sin  is  not  only  against  himself 
and  his  own  nature,  but  also  against  God,  and  that  when  he 

sins  he  persecutes  Christ,  nay,  crucifies  Him  afresh , and  puts  Heb.  vi.  6. 
Him  to  an  open  shame. 

(4)  As  Saul  was  led  by  the  hand  that  Ananias  might 
come  to  him,  so  does  God  lead  the  sinner  to  His  Church, 
that  by  its  teaching  he  may  be  instructed  in  the  way  of 
eternal  life,  and  by  the  sacraments  which  are  therein  he 
may  be  healed.  In  vain,  indeed,  the  light  unless  we  go  on 
and  are  humbled  before  God  at  the  sight  of  our  sin;2  in  vain 
our  humiliation  unless  we  rise  from  our  sins,  and  turn  to  those 
means  which  He  has  given  us  for  the  healing  of  our  souls,  saimeron. 

(10)  And  there  was  a certain  disciple  at  Damas-  Acts xxii-  12. 
cus,  named  Ananias ; and  to  him  said  the  Lord  in 
a vision , Ananias . And  he  said , Behold , I am  here , 

Lord. 


1 “ Quia  Dominum  non  crediderat 
tertia  die  mortem  resurgendo  vicisse, 
suo  jam  instruetur  exemplo,  qui  tene- 
oras  triduanas  luce  reversa  mutaret.” 
— Bede . 

2 “ Vocem  consimilera  Christus  dixit 
cum  illis  qui  ad  se  comprehendendum 
venerant  Ego  sum  Jesus  JVazarenus,  at- 
que  illo  verbo  in  terram  prostrati  sunt 
illi  non  minus  quam  Paulus ; et  tamen 


a mala  voluntate  sua  revocati  non  sunt. 
Elymam  quoque  Magum  quis  ignorat  a 
Paulo  fuisse  excoecatum  et  tamen  a sua 
perfidia  minime  est  revocatus.  Yox 
ergo  neminem  cogit,  sed  quemque  suae 
voluntati  relinquit : quare  pro  cuj usque 
dispositione  ac  bona  vel  mala  voluntate, 
vocationes  Dei  aut  recipiuntur  aut 
respuuntur.  ’ ’ — Saimeron. 
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Acts  xxii.  12. 
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Ferus. ' 

Acts  xxi.  39 ; 
xxii.  3. 


Lange. 

Dion.  Carth. 
Bengel. 

Baxter. 


As  the  whole  narrative  shows,  this  certain  disciple  was  not 
known  to  Saul,  nor  Saul  to  him  except  by  the  report  of  his 
deeds  of  violence  against  the  Church  of  Christ.  St.  Paul 
elsewhere  speaks  of  him  as  a devout  man  according  to  the  law , 
having  a good  report  of  all  the  Jews  which  dwell  at  Damascus. 
Zealous,  that  is,  in  all  deeds  of  legal  piety  and  devout  in  the 
service  of  God.  This  man  was  the  appointed  means  by  which 
Saul  was  to  be  brought  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  God  works  by 
the  ministry  of  man,  and  He  who  had  prepared  the  heart 
of  Saul  to  receive  the  truth,  now  sent  Ananias  that  he  should 
complete  the  work  of  Divine  grace  in  the  soul  of  the  convert.1 2 


(11)  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him , Arise  and  go 
into  the  street  which  is  called  Straight , and  inquire 
in  the  house  of  Judas  for  one  called  Saul,  of  Tarsus : 
for , behold,  he  pray eth,  (12)  And  hath  seen  in  a 
vision  a man  named  Ananias  coming  in,  and  putting 
his  hand  on  him,  that  he  might  receive  his  sight. 


The  Lord,  that  is,  Jesus  Christ,  as  we  learn  immediately 
after,  where  Ananias  speaks  of  Christians  as  those  who  called 
on  the  Lord's  name , that  is,  as  those  who  invoked  Him  in 
their  worship,  and  bore  His  name  amongst  men.  He  prayeth , 
that  is,  is  even  now  in  the  act  of  prayer,  so  that  the  coming 
of  one  from  Christ  would  be  an  answer  to  his  prayer.  This 
truth  should  have  removed  fear  from  the  mind  of  Ananias, 
as  though  Christ  had  said,  Fear  him  not,  he  rages  no  more,  he 
is  no  longer  cruel  and  thirsting  for  the  blood  of  the  saints; 
he  is  no  longer  a persecutor,  for  he  prayeth.3 

Jesus  at  all  times  sees  those  who  pray. 

Praying  is,  next  to  resolute  obedience  and  submission  to 
the  will  of  God,  the  first  part  of  the  soul's  conversion. 
Under  the  hand  of  God  Saul  does  not  rebel,  he  does  not  even 


1 “ Observa  quod  Deus  per  Ananiam 
Paulum  illuminat.  Sic  et  adhuc  unum 
hominem  per  alium  adjuvat,  ut  omnes 
habeant  occasionem  exercendse  cbaritatis 
et  ut  humiliemur.” — Ferus. 

2 (‘Vocatur  Rectus.  Erat  etiam 
Eomse  vicus  ejusdem  nominis  ad  portam 
Catenam,  sic  appellatus,  sine  dubio,  a 
vise  rectitudine.” — Fromond. 

“ Rectus , quia  erat  longus  et  rectus, 
uti  Eomse  trans  Tiberim  est  platea  quae 
vocatur  Longara  quia  longissima  et 
rectissima.” — Corn,  a Lapide. 

“ In  the  Eoman  age,  and  up  to  the 
period  of  the  Conquest,  a noble  street 
extended  from  the  east  to  the  west  gate, 


intersecting  the  city.  It  was  divided 
by  Corinthian  colonnades  into  three 
avenues,  of  which  the  central  was  for 
foot  passengers  and  the  others  for  cha- 
riots. . . . There  can  scarcely  be  a doubt 
that  this  is  the  ‘ street  called  Straight  ’ 
mentioned  in  the  history  of  the  Apostle 
Paul.  Its  length  is  about  an  English 
mile,  and  its  breadth  exceeds  100  feet.” 
— Porter's  Five  Years  in  Damascus. 

3  “ Fcce  enim  Saulas  or  at.  Yenerat 
quidem  ad  persequendum,  sed  jam  per- 
secutio  versa  est  in  orationem.  Ven- 
erat  Saulus  queerere  Christianos  ut  per- 
deret : sed  jam  quseritur  d Christiano 
ut  ipse  salvus  fiat.” — Hofmeister. 
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murmur,  hut  he  pray eth  for  the  forgiveness  of  his  sins  and  for 
the  knowledge  of  the  truth.  And  in  answer  to  his  prayer, 

Christ  sends  Ananias  to  heal  him.  So  let  us  when  under 
the  hand  of  God  neither  rebel  nor  murmur  at  His  will,  let 
us  not  plunge  into  fresh  sin  to  drown  the  voice  of  God*s 
chastisements,  but  pray  that  He  may  forgive  and  also  heal  us.  Hofmeister. 


(13)  Then  Ananias  answered , Lord,  I have  heard  Ac^.[ii1-659 
by  many  of  this  man , how  much  evil  lie  hath  done  to  2 Tim/ii2^ 
thy  saints  at  Jerusalem : (14)  And  here  he  hath 
authority  from  the  chief  priests  to  bind  all  that  call 
on  tliy  name. 


I have  heard.  This  is  the  allegation  of  fear.  Ananias 
dreaded  to  go  to  one  who  had  made  himself  known  and 
dreaded  as  the  fierce  persecutor  of  the  followers  of  Christ.  Chrysostom. ; 
Hoiv  much  evil  he  hath  done  shows  the  activity  of  Saul  in 
the  work  of  persecution  after  the  death  of  Stephen.  In  his 
own  words,  many  of  the  saints  did  he  shut  up  in  prison,  and 
when  they  were  put  to  death  he  gave  his  voice  against  them  ; Actsxxvi.  10. 
and  what  he  did  in  Jerusalem  he  was  ready  and  desirous  to 
do  here  at  Damascus.  I have  heard  that  he  hath  authority, 
and  as  the  past  will  show,  the  will  was  not  wanting,  to  bind,  eS?nus‘ 
and  to  put  to  death,  all  that  call  on  Thy  name,1  that  is,  all 
who  worship  Thee,  and  who  show  by  their  imitation  of  Thee 
that  they  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  indeed  the  Messiah. 


Acts  xiii.  2 ; 

(15)  But  the  Lord  said  unto  him , Go  thy  way : gj;  22/23; 
for  he  is  a chosen  vessel  unto  Me,  to  bear  My  name 
before  the  Gentiles , and  kings,  and  the  children  of  1 Sr!xv.  10. 
Israel:  (16)  For  I will  show  him  how  great  things  E^*:.i7‘”’ 
he  must  suffer  for  My  name's  sake.  al&i  u. 

Acts  xx.  23 ; 

He  is  a chosen  vessel,  that  is,  according  to  the  Hebrew  2 Cor.  xi.  23. 
idiom,  he  is  the  instrument  chosen  by  God ; thus  in  the 
Psalms  arrows  are  spoken  of  as  the  vessels  or  instruments  Psaimvn.13. 
of  death.  A chosen  vessel  unto  Me,  to  make  known  My  Lorinus. 
gospel,  to  carry  on  My  work,  to  be  the  minister  of  My 


1 “The  expression  here  is  the  one 
■which  the  Seventy  commonly  use  to 
translate  dwa  s ^3,  a well-known  formu- 
la in  the  Old  Testament,  signifying  to 
worship.  Gesenius  (Lex.  p.  938)  says 
with  reference  to  this  phrase  : To  call 
on  the  name  of  God  is  to  invoke  His 
name,  i.  e.  to  praise,  celebrate,  worship 


God.  Of  course  we  are  to  attach  the 
same  meaning  to  the  words  in  the  Hew 
Testament.  Hence  this  language,which 
states  a fact  so  characteristic  of  the 
first  Christians,  that  it  fixed  upon  them 
the  name  of  callers  upon  Christ , shows 
that  they  were  accustomed  to  offer  to 
Him  Divine  honour.” — Hackett. 
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Church.  He  is  a vessel,  as  all  are,  but  not  as  many  were, 
vessels  of  ivrath  fitted  for  destruction  ; not  as  Coniah,  a vessel 
wherein  is  no  pleasure  and  therefore  rejected ; but  a chosen 
vessel,  and  chosen  for  this  end,  to  bear  by  his  preaching  and 
his  life  the  name  of  Christ  before  the  Gentiles.  Not  to  bury 
the  treasure  of  grace  in  his  heart,  not  to  keep  silence  before 
the  Gentiles,  and  kings,  and  the  children  of  Israel ; but  to 
declare  the  truth  of  Christ  and  the  message  of  salvation  in 
all  lands.1 

He  is  chosen,  for  the  work  of  evangelizing  and  of  declaring 
that  truth  which  before  he  persecuted,  a vessel  full  of  the 
Spirit,  full  of  the  odour  of  God's  presence,  to  bear  My  name, 
which  is  as  ointment  poured  forth.  The  true  evangelist  is 
only  this,  a chosen  instrument  to  make  known  not  his  own 
thoughts,  not  his  own  will,  but  the  mind  and  the  will  of  God. 

Before  the  Gentiles  : these  are  named  first  as  the  special 
field  for  Saul's  future  labours,  and  then  he  adds  kings.  Thus 
afterwards  we  find  St.  Paul  preaching  Christ  crucified  in  the 
presence  of  the  governors  of  Cyprus,  of  Achaia,  and  of 
Judea,  as  well  as  before  Herod  Agrippa  and  the  Emperor 
Nero,  and  probably  many  others  of  whom  no  special  men- 
tion is  made  in  the  concise  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

I will  shoiu  him  by  experience  how  great  things  he  must 
suffer.  The  work  of  the  Evangelist  is  not  limited  to  his 
teaching  by  word  of  mouth,  he  is  also  called  upon  to  suffer; 2 
as  Saul  was  hereafter  to  teach  not  only  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  by  his  Epistles,  but  also  by  his  endurance  for  the  cause 
of  Christ,  since  suffering  was  to  be  one  of  the  marks  of  his 
being  indeed  an  evangelist  of  the  Crucified.3 

(17)  And  Ananias  went  his  way,  and  entered  into 
the  house ; and'  putting  his  hands  on  him  said, 
Brother  Saul,  the  Lord , even  Jesus,  that  appeared 
unto  thee  in  the  ivay  as  thou  earnest , hath  sent  me, 

1 “ Est  Evangelici  viri  apta  descrip-  2 “ Fortia  agere  Romanum  est ; fortia 
tio,  vas  portans  nomen  Dei : quia  secum  pati  Christianum  est,  imo  Apostolicum 
circumfert  Deum  et  quamcuraque  se  in  et  Paulinum.” — Corn,  d Lapide. 
partem  dat,  eodem  infert,  neque  quic-  3 “ Ostendit  hie  locus,  neminem  esse 
quam  olet  nisi  Deum,  sicut  vas  quod  ab  ad  prsedicandi  munus  idoneum,  qui  non 
eo  exhalat  odorem  quod  in  se  continet,  idem  sit  ad  patiendum  adversa  animo 
Christi,  inquit  hoc  coeleste  vas,  bonus  comparatus.  Multa  ipse  pati  faciet 
odor  sumus.  Neque  fractum  vas  istud  alios  pro  nomine  meo,  multa  et  ipse 
a Nerone  odorem  reliquit,  quern  imbi-  patietur  propter  me,  atque  id  beneficii 
berat,  nam  abscissum  a cervice  caput  loco  ducet,  ita  ut  in  tribulationibus  ipsis 
sonabat  tamen  Jesum  qui  a \iventis  ore  propter  me  toleratis  aliquando  glorie- 
nunquam  abfuerat.  Sicut  fracti  vasis  tur : et  alios  invitabit  ad  patiendum 
minuta  frustra  odorem  servant,  quo  vas  pro  nomine  meo,  quos  antea  deterrebat.” 
imbutum  ante fuerat.”— Sanchez.  — Salmeron. 
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that  thou  mightest  receive  thy  sight , and  be  filled  with 
the  Holy  Ghost.  (18)  And  immediately  there  fell 
from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales : and  he  received 
sight  forthwith , and  arose , and  was  baptized } 

Putting  his  hand  upon  him , that  is,  to  heal  him.  Ananias 
is  here  represented  as  using  one  of  the  miraculous  gifts  Sanchez, 
possessed  by  the  disciples  in  the  early  Church, — the  gift  of 
healing,  of  which  our  Lord  Himself  had  said.  They  shall  lay  Mark  18- 
hands  on  the  sick,  and  they  shall  recover .1 2 

There  fell  from  his  eyes  as  it  had  been  scales  ; not  scales, 
but  as  it  had  been  scales,  a sensation  as  though  scales  fell 
away  from  his  eyes,  the  proof  at  once  of  the  greatness  of 
the  blindness  of  Saul  and  of  the  reality  and  perfectness  of 
his  healing;  it  was  no  imaginary  blindness,  it  was  no  (Ecumemus. 
partial  healing ; and  with  this  healing  there  went  on  a saimeron., 
spiritual  cure.  Scales,  as  of  the  old  serpent  which  had 
covered  the  eyes  of  his  soul,  now  fell  from  them,  the  marks 
of  the  passing  away  of  the  dominion  of  sin  from  the  soul 
of  the  new  convert.3 

And  he  arose,  and  was  baptized.  His  regeneration  and  en- 
grafting into  Christ  was  consummated  by  his  baptism.  We  Lan=e- 
see  in  this  the  honour  shown  to  baptism.  Hot  even  Saul, 
who  was  converted  by  the  supernatural  light  from  heaven,4 
and  by  the  sight  and  call  of  the  Saviour  Himself,  was  ex- 
empted from  the  necessity  of  receiving  this  sacrament.  No 
sooner  were  his  eyes  opened  than  forthwith  he  was  com- 
manded to  be  baptized.  Here  we  may  note  the  successive  oishausen. 
stages  of  this  work  of  conversion. 

(1)  He  saw  the  light  which  streamed  from  the  person  of 
Incarnate  God. 

(2;  He  heard  the  voice  calling  him  byname  and  accusing 
him  of  persecuting  Christ. 

(3)  His  sins  were  forgiven  him. 

(4)  He  was  filled  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 


1 “ Quare  non  misit  Petrum  aut 
alium  quendam  Apostolnm  ad  Saulum 
nt  illius  ministerio  Saulus  baptizaretur  ? 
Lucas  nullam  ejus  rei  causam  ponit, 
sed  ego  puto  ideo  factum,  ut  intelligere- 
mus  vii'tutem  sacramentorum  non  esse 
ex  virtute  ministri  sed  ex  ordinatione  et 
institutione  Christi : qua  de  re  Paulus 
in  Corinthiis  suis.” — Hofmeister. 

2 “ wad  shows  that  it  was  so  in  ap- 
pearance, not  in  reality.” — Hachett. 

3 “ Ilia  impositio  manus  fuit  curativa 

ad  depellendam  caecitatem  corporalera, 


non  ad  dandum  Spiritum  Sanctum : 
unde  etiam  ante  Baptismum  facta  est,” 
• — Bellarmin.  de  Sacr.  Confirm .,  lib.  ii. 
c.  2. 

4  “ Hypocritae  et  sui  amatores  caeci 
sunt.  Simulatio  enim  squama  est,  calva 
excusatio  squama  est,  amor  sui  squama 
est,  quae  eis  velat  oculos  mentis,  visum- 
que  veritatis  adimit.  Sed  has  squamas 
Jesus  per  Ananiam,  id  est,  per  gratiara 
Dei,  perque  concionatores,  confessarios, 
aliosque  viros  spiritales  dissolvit  et  dis- 
cutit.” — Corn,  a Lapide. 
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(5)  He  was  regenerated  in  holy  baptism.1 

(6)  He  was  then  comforted  by  food.  So  are  these  suc- 
cessive stages  of  conversion  from  sin  seen  in  every  true 
penitent.  Such  an  one  sees  his  sins  by  the  light  which  is 
given  him  by  God,  he  hears  the  voice  of  God  calling  him 
to  put  aside  his  old  wickedness,  he  believes  the  truth  re- 
vealed by  God,  he  rises  from  his  old  sins,  he  receives  the 
gracious  gift  of  repentance,  he  is  strengthened  by  the  sacra- 
ments which  Christ  has  left  in  His  Church,  he  grows  daily 
in  strength  by  means  of  the  spiritual  food  which  he  there 
receives,  and  then  goes  forth  as  Saul  the  persecutor  did  to 
the  consolation  of  others. 

(19)  And  when  he  had  received  meat , he  was 
strengthened.  Then  was  Saul  certain  days  with 
the  disciples  which  were  at  Damascus .2  (20)  And 

straightway  he  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues , 
that  he  is  the  Son  of  God . 

Straightway . The  Holy  Spirit  is  a swift  teacher,  and  is 
not  tied  to  the  slow  methods  by  which  man's  instructions 
are  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  learner.  No  sooner  is  Saul 
converted,  than  he  is  sent  forth  to  preach  Christ  in  the 
synagogues.  After  this,  however,  he  was  withdrawn  into 
Arabia,3  that  in  the  solitudes  of  Moab  he  might  meditate 
and  be  fitted  for  the  great  work  which  as  a chosen  vessel  he 
was  sent  forth  to  do. 

This  instance  of  Saul  going  forth  straightway , to  preach 
that  faith  which  he  came  to  overthrow,  and  in  the  synagogues 
to  which  he  had  letters  against  the  Christians,  gives  us  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  we  are  called  upon  practically 
to  confess  the  faith  amongst  those  who  had  witnessed  our 
former  opposition  to  it. 

(21)  But  all  that  heard  him  were  amazed,  and 
said ; Is  not  this  he  that  destroyed  them  which  called > 
on  this  name  in  Jerusalem , and  came  hither  for  that 
intent , that  he  might  bring  them  bound  unto  the  chief 
priests f 

1 “Prius  visum  recepit  in  oculis  3 Arabia,  that  is,  the  province  of 

corporis,  quam  perciperet  sacramentum  Arabia,  comprises  Hauran  ( Auraniiis ), 
Baptismi,  quern  Grseci  vocant  vel  <pS>Q  the  ancient  Bashan ; and  lies  immedi- 
vel  lumen  aut  illuminatio-  ately  to  the  south-east  of  Damascus — 

nem.” — Lorinus.  see  Burckhardt’s  “Travels  in  Syria,” 

2 “Non  ergo  solus  Ananias  sed  Ec-  and  “The  ancient  Bashan  and  the  Cities 

clesia  quaedam  Christianorum  jam  erat  of  0 g,”  a paper  in  the  Cambridge  Es- 
Damasci.” — Fromond.  says,  1858,  by  Mr.  Cyril  Graham. 
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They  were  amazed.  In  this  the  Jews  who  heard  him  bore 
witness  to  the  reality  of  the  conversion  of  Saul,  whilst  the 
notoriety  of  that  conversion  was  evidenced  in  these  words, 
all  that  heard  him  were  amazed.  They  speak  significantly 
of  the  Christians  as  those  who  called  on  the  name  of  Christ, 
who  were  not  ashamed  to  own  Him  as  the  Lord,1  and  to  wor- 
ship Him  as  their  God.  But  as  significantly  of  their  own 
tone  of  mind,  they  say  also,  which  called  on  this  name , not 
which  called  on  the  name  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  still  less 
on  the  name  of  Christ.  They  seem  on  this,  as  on  other 
occasions,  to  shrink  from  using  the  hated  name  of  the  Sts 
Messiah  whom  Saul  now  preached. 


(22)  But  Saul  increased  the  more  in  strength ,2  and  Acts  xvm.28. 
confounded  the  Jews  which  dwelt  at  Damascus,  prov- 
ing that  this  is  very  Christ. 


But  Saul  increased  the  more  in  strength,  and  in  his  know- 
ledge of  that  faith  which  he  had  come  to  Damascus  to  perse- 
cute, and  confounded  the  Jews,  not  only  by  the  argument  with 
which  he  taught  the  people  that  Christ  was  the  Messiah,  but 
also  by  the  startling  fact  of  his  conversion  to  that  religion 
which  he  had  before  persecuted.  He,  indeed,  convinced  com.  a Lap. 
them  as  one  deeply  learned  in  the  law  and  in  the  customs 
of  the  Jews,  and  he  confounded  them  by  a testimony  which  Chrysostom, 
to  them  was  far  greater  than  that  of  Peter  or  of  John;  the 
testimony  of  one  who  had  given  such  abundant  evidence  of 
his  zeal  against  the  faith  in  Christ.  He  confounded  them  not 
by  reproaches,  but  by  proving  with  patience  and  meekness 
that  this  is  very  Christ,  and  therefore  that  all  prophecies  and 
all  types  of  the  old  law  and  all  promises  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment Scriptures  were  fulfilled  in  Him.  For  to  prove  that 
He  was  very  Christ  comprehends  the  proof  that  all  that  is 
related  of  Him  is  true. 


Cyril.  Hier. 
Baxter. 


[End  of  the 
Epistle  for 
the  Conver- 
sion of  St. 
Paul.]. 


(23)  And  after  that  many  days  were  fulfilled,  the  AJvxx3m-12; 
Jews  took  counsel  to  kill  him : 2cor.xi.2s. 


St.  Luke  speaks  in  the  nineteenth  verse  of  certain  days, 
during  which  Saul  was  with  the  disciples  which  ivere  at 
Damascus.  Here  he  speaks  of  the  completion  of  many 


1 “ Qui  invocabant  nomen  istud : 
Jesu  nomen  prae  invidia  non  expres- 
serunt ; quin  adeo  ira  erant  exasperati, 
ut  nec  Jesu  nomen  audire  sustinerent. 

Conclamatse  perfidiae  signum  est,  cum 
nomen  Jesu  contemnitur.  Indignus 
salute  est,  qui  salutis  nomen  dedig- 
na  tur  pronunciare.” — Novarin us. 


2 “ Plus  on  travaille  pour  J esus  Christ, 
plus  la  grace  croit  et  se  fortifie  dans  le 
coeur.  Dieu  trouve,  sa  gloire  a edifier 
son  Eglise  par  ceux  qui  la  devoient 
detruire  ; parce  qu’il  aime  a confondre 
la  sagesse  humaine,  et  a faire  eclater  sa 
grace  toute  divine.” — Quesnel. 
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39. 


1 Tim.  i.  2. 
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2 Cor.  xi.  28. 

2 Cor.  xi.  32 


2 Cor.  xi.  32. 
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days}  We  know  from  his  own  words  that  at  that  time, 
and  as  it  seems  most  probable  during  that  space  which 
is  spoken  of  as  many  days , he  went  unto  Arabia,  that  is, 
unto  the  province  south-east  of  Damascus,  and  that  after 
remaining  there  for  a time  he  returned  again  unto  Damascus. 
Others  have  supposed  that  this  retirement  to  Arabia  fol- 
lowed on  the  escape  from  Damascus,  but  this  is  impro- 
bable, as  in  that  case  we  should  hardly  read  of  his  returning 
to  the  city  from  which  he  had  with  difficulty  escaped. 
These  many  days  were,  as  we  read  elsewhere,  in  the  whole, 
three  years.  A passage  in  the  Old  Testament  calls  a similar 
space  of  time  by  this  name,  many  days.  We  read  that 
Shimei  dwelt  in  Jerusalem  many  days,  and  then  that  it  came 
to  pass  at  the  end  of 'three  years , that  two  of  the  servants  of 
Shimei  ran  away  unto  Achish  son  of  Maachah  king  of  Gath.2 

We  are  not  told  the  purpose  of  SauTs  retirement  into 
Arabia  after  having  preached  Christ  in  the  synagogues,  and 
so  attested  the  reality  of  his  conversion,  though  it  would 
seem  that  he  did  so  by  way  of  preparation  for  that  work  to 
which  he  was  to  be  called.  In  writing  in  after  life  to 
Timothy,  his  son  in  the  faith,  he  speaks  of  the  danger  which 
a novice  incurs  who  attempts  to  teach  and  take  care  of  the 
house  of  God,  and  Saul  was  at  this  time  such  a novice,  and 
therefore  needed  retirement,  that  he  might  be  prepared  for 
the  care  of  all  the  churches. 

(24)  But  their  laying  await  was  known  of  Saul. 
And  they  watched  the  gates  day  and  night  to  kill 
him. 


They  watched  the  gates — that  is,  the  guard  of  Aretas  the 
king.  This  name  was  common  to  many  of  the  kings  of 
that  part  of  Arabia,  even  if  it  was  not  a dynastic  title  like 
Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  Candace  in  Meroe,  and  Caesar  at  Pome. 
The  earliest  king  of  this  name  mentioned  in  the  Bible  was 


cotemporary  with  Antiochus 

1 “'H /xepai  iicavai  indicant  turn  illud 
temporis  spatium,  quod  in  Arabia  con- 
fecerat,  turn  illud,  per  quod  reversus 
inde  Damasci  degerat,  ergo  triennium, 
Gal,  i.  18.  Non  ergo  pugnat  iKavai 
j/fiepai  cum  r/pipag  Tivag,v.  19.  Indi- 
cator potius  inde,  lacunam  hie  aliquam 
in  historia  Paulina  adesse.” — Hein- 
richs. 

2 “ The  expression  -ifptpai  iicaval  is 
of  a nature  that  it  may  possibly  com- 
prehend several  years : hcavog  is  very 


and  the  Maccabees.3  The 

often,  even  by  classical  writers,  used  in 
the  sense  of  great,  important,  con- 
siderable, and  in  connection  with 
Xpovog  or  rjpspai,  a long  period. 
Similarly  in  the  Hebrew,  for 

example,  1 Kings  ii.  38 ; whereas  also 
in  ver.  39,  raV©  yjsta  follows,  of  the 
same  space  of  time.” — Lecliler. 

3 Aretas  was  the  king  of  Arabia 
Nabataea,  the  capital  of  which  was 
Petra.  The  name  was  a common  one 
of  the  kings  who  governed  this  country 
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Aretas  who  at  this  time  reigned  was  the  father-in-law  of 
Herod  Antipas.  War  had  for  some  time  been  raging 
between  Aretas  and  his  son-in-law,  because  the  latter  had 
put  away  his  wife,  the  daughter  of  Aretas,  in  order  to  marry 
his  sister-in-law  Herodias.  As  Antipas  possessed  great 
influence  with  Tiberius,  Yitellius  the  Roman  governor  of 
Syria  was  directed  to  march  against  Aretas,  and  to  bring 
him  dead  or  alive  to  Rome.  Whilst  on  his  march  in 
obedience  to  these  orders  he  heard,  at  Jerusalem,  of  the 
death  of  Tiberius.  This  led  him  to  abandon  the  expedition, 
and  his  troops  were  dispersed  into  winter  quarters. 
The  banishment  of  Antipas  soon  followed,  and  Herod 
Agrippa,  his  enemy,  succeeded.  What  change  this  pro- 
duced as  to  Aretas  we  are  not  informed, though  as  the  war, 
broke  out  to  revenge  a private  injury  received  from  Antipas, 
it  is  probable  that  Aretas  would  enjoy  the  favour  of  the 
new  king,  and  of  his  patron,  the  Roman  Emperor.  As 
Damascus  had  belonged  to  the  predecessors  of  Aretas,  it  is 
therefore  likely  that  either  as  a dependancy  of  Rome,  or 
otherwise,  Damascus  may  have  been  restored  to  Aretas,  and 
that  in  this  way  he  was  now  holding  it  with  a garrison. 

They  watched  the  gates  day  and  night  to  hill  him . The 
persecutions  which  tried  the  infant  Church  of  Christ  were 
in  almost  every  case  of  which  we  have  any  record  stirred 
up  by  the  Jews.  Here  it  would  seem  that  Aretas  en- 
deavoured to  take  Saul  in  order  to  obtain  the  favour  of 
the  Jews,  and  at  their  instigation. 

The  enemies  of  Saul  and  of  the  Christian  Church 
watched  day  and  night  to  take  him,  but  the  Keeper  of 
Israel,  who  neither  slumbers  nor  sleeps,  kept  more  effectual 
guard  for  his  preservation.  God  at  all  times  watches  over 
and  will  preserve  in  safety  those  whom  He  has  called  to 
some  work  which  is  still  unaccomplished.1 


(25)  Then  the  disciples  took  him  by  night , and  let 
him  down  by  the  wall  in  a basket .2 


from  the  days  of  the  Seleucidae  until 
Trajan,  when  Arabia  Nabataea  was  in- 
corporated with  the  Roman  empire, 
under  the  Emperor;  these  Arabian 
princes  were  not  independent,  but  sub- 
ject to  the  Romans. 

1 “ Verum  irrit®  hunt  universae  il- 
lorura  machinae,  quia  insidiae  notae  fact® 
sunt  Saulo,  sive  a Deo  revelante,  sive, 
quod  est  verisimilius,  a nonnullis  fideli- 
bus,  cum  ex  circumcisione  essent,  atque 


cum  illis  sanguine  juncti,  quos  ejus- 
modi  latere  non  potuerunt  insidi®. 
Nemo  igitur,  qui  utilis  est  ministerio 
Evangelico,  pertimescat  hominum  con- 
silia,  sed  speret  adversariorum  omnium 
machinas  infringendas,  si  id  ad  Dei 
gloriam  illustrandam  magis  specta- 
verit.” — Salmeron. 

2 “ Sent  him  along  the  wall,  letting 
him  down  in  a basket.”  See  Sharpe’s 
Critical  Notes  to  the  New  Testament. 
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They  let  him  down  through  the  wall  ( bta  rod  reixpvs), 
through  a window  in  the  wall , as  we  are  elsewhere  told.  In 
the  same  way  did  Rahab  save  the  lives  of  the  spies  at 
Jericho,  She  let  them  down  by  a cord  through  the  window : for 
her  house  was  upon  the  town  wall , and  she  dwelt  upon  the 
wall.  And  Michal  in  a similar  way  saved  the  life  of  David.1 
The  mode  of  SauFs  deliverance  appears  not  to  have  been 
commonly  known,  perhaps  because  of  the  danger  to  those 
who  had  thus  saved  him.  Hence,  when  some  years  after  St. 
Paul  relates  the  manner  of  his  escape,  he  adds  a strong  as- 
severation of  the  truth  of  his  words,  God  Jcnoweth  that  I lie 
not , so  that  the  mention  of  this  fact  by  St.  Luke,  and  that  in 
the  same  words  which  St.  Paul  himself  makes  use  of,  is  one 
out  of  many  instances  of  the  intimate  relations  which  existed 
between  the  writer  of  this  book  and  St.  Paul. 

God  saved  his  servant,  not  by  miracle,  not  by  some 
unforeseen  interposition  of  providence,  but  by  the  ordinary 
means  which  human  prudence  still  makes  use  of.  Thus 
does  He  now  act.  Only  when  human  means  fail  does  He 
interfere  by  means  which  are  above  man.2  There  is  a time 
when  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Christian  at  all  hazards  to  re- 
main at  his  post : there  are  times  when  it  is  his  clear 
duty  to  avoid  the  threatened  danger.  Though  it  is  the 
mark  of  the  hireling  that  he  fleeth  at  all  times,  because 
he  careth  not  for  the  sheep3  yet  did  our  blessed  Lord 
direct  His  Apostles  and  immediate  disciples  when  perse- 
cuted in  one  city  to  flee  into  another.  This  Saul  does. 
He  had  no  office  with  regard  to  the  Church  at  Damas- 
cus, no  obligation  therefore  to  remain  and  face  the  perse- 
cutions directed  personally  against  himself.  His  flight 
indeed  would  hardly  seem  to  have  been  his  own  act,  it 
would  rather  appear  that  the  Church  sent  him  away.  We 
read  here  the  disciples  tooh  him , as  a few  verses  later  down, 
when  his  life  was  in  a similar  way  threatened  at  Jerusalem, 
we  are  told  of  the  brethren  taking  him  and  bringing  him 
down  to  Ccesarea. 


“Quod  hie  dicitur  dia  tuxovq  per 
murum , non  est  langsden  rnuur,  sed 
door  den  muur,  scilicet  per  aliquam 
muri  aperturam,  aut  per  fenestram 
domus  alicujus  muro  innixae.  Vide  2 
Cor.  xi.  33.” — Beelen. 

1 “ tv  airvpiSi,  in  a basket.  That 
those  who  aided  Paul’s  escape  should 
have  used  a basket  for  the  purpose, 
was  entirely  natural,  according  to  the 
present  customs  of  the  country.  It  is 
the  sort  of  vehicle  which  people  employ 


there  now  if  they  would  lower  a man 
into  a well,  or  raise  him  into  the  upper 
story  of  a house.” — Hackett. 

2 “ Hinc  patet  quomodo  Deus  sanc- 
tos  suos  non  semper  miraculis  e mani- 
bus  inimicorum  eripiat  sed  humanis 
etiam  artibus  eos  uti  velit.” — Fromond. 
“La  protection  de  Dieu  se  cache 
sou  vent  sous  des  moyens  humilians  qu’il 
inspire.  C’est  tenter  Dieu  que  de  les 
negliger  et  d’ avoir  une  confiance 
oisive.” — Quesnel. 
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(26)  And  when  Said  was  come  to  Jerusalem , he  ^17. 
assayed  to  join  himself  to  the  disciples:  hut  they 

were  all  afraid  of  him , and  believed  not  that  he  was 
a disciple. 

It  is  often  asked  how  these  words  accord  with  the  fact  of 
the  conversion  of  Saul  three  years  before,  a conversion 
which  must  have  made  some  noise,  and  have  been  known  to 
many,  whilst  here  we  are  told  that  the  brethren  were  afraid 
of  him,  as  though  they  doubted  of  his  conversion.1  The 
answer  to  this  is  obvious. 

In  the  first  place,  the  war  between  Herod  Antipas  and 
Aretas  had  interrupted  the  regular  intercourse  between 
Jerusalem  and  Damascus,  so  that  little  was  known  at  this  Calmet 
moment  in  Jerusalem  of  what  was  passing  at  Damascus.  In  tienani. 
the  second  place,  the  long  retreat  of  Saul  in  Arabia  had 
weakened  the  effect  of  the  first  report  of  his  conversion,  so 
that  those  who  had  heard  three  years  before  of  it,  and  had 
lacked  the  confirmation  which  his  continued  residence  at 
Damascus  would  have  given,  may  well  have  doubted,  so  that  Lyra.Tirinus. 
when  they  saw  him  at  Jerusalem,  who  when  last  they  knew 
of  him  was  breathing  out  threatenings  and  slaughter  and  hat - Actsix.  1. 
ing  men  and  women  to  prison,  may  well,  from  very  fear,  have  Actsvm.3. 
doubted  about  the  truth  of  so  wondrous  and  complete  a Hackett. 
conversion.2 

(27)  But  Barnabas  took  him , and  brought  him  to  A^siv.se; 
the  apostles,  and  declared  unto  them  how  he  had  seen 

the  Lord  in  the  way , and  that  he  had  spoken  to  Him, 
and  how  he  had  preached  boldly  at  Damascus  in  the 
name  of  Jesus. 

Barnabas  tooh  him.  This  act  of  kindness  is  consonant 
with  all  that  we  know  of  Barnabas  who  was  called  the  Son 
of  Consolation.  His  tenderness  afterwards  to  Mark,  not-  Actsiv.  86. 
withstanding  his  drawing  back  from  the  work,  tells  also  of  Acts  xv.  37. 
the  same  kindness  of  disposition  and  affectionateness  of  Chrysostom, 
heart.  He  brought  him  to  the  Apostles,  that  is,  as  we  know 

1 “ Lieu,  epargne  aux  plus  grands  does  not  affirm  that  they  had  never 
saints  les  tentations  de  vanite.  II  est  heard  of  his  conversion,  but  that  they 
bon  souvent  de  ne  pas  trouver  dans  nos  could  not  readily  persuade  themselves 
amis  cette  ouverture  et  cet  accueil  that  it  was  sincere.  The  sudden  ap- 
favorahle  que  nous  en  attendions.  On  pearance  of  Yoltaire  ia  a circle  of 
est  heureux  d’etre  comme  force  de  ne  Christians  claiming  to  be  one  of  them, 
s’attacher  qu’a  Dieu  et  de  ne  trouver  would  have  been  something  like  the  re- 
de consolation  qu’en  \m." —Quesnel.  turn  of  Saul  to  Jerusalem  as  a pro 

2 “ The  language,  it  will  he  observed,  fessed  disciple.” — Hackett. 
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from  Sfc.  Paul’s  own  words  elsewhere,  to  Peter  and  James, 
the  only  members  of  the  Apostolic  body  who  seem  to 
have  been  present  at  Jerusalem  at  this  time,  the  rest  of 
the  Twelve  being  probably  engaged  in  preaching  through- 
out Judaea,  Galilee,  and  Samaria. 

Barnabas  commends  Saul  to  the  Apostles  for  these  three 
reasons  : — 

(1)  That  he  had  seen  the  Lord  : that  Christ  had  specially 
appeared  to  him. 

(2)  That  he  had  heard  Him  : that  he  had  listened  to  and 
obeyed  His  words. 

(3)  That  he  had  boldly  declared  Him  to  others,  and  pro- 
claimed Him  to  be  the  Messiah. 

In  these  three  things  lie  the  greatest  commendation  which 
any  Christian  can  receive  that  he  has  recognized  Christ,  that 
he  has  obeyed  His  commandments,  and  that  by  his  example 
and  words  he  has  made  Him  known  to  others. 

The  very  fact  that  Saul  had  been  slower  to  respond  to 
the  invitation  of  Christ — that  he  had  come  into  the  Church 
after  all  the  other  Apostles — may  have  made  him  more 
zealous  than  they  all  when  he  set  out  on  his  mission,  since 
to  whom  much  is  forgiven  the  same  will  love  much.  So  that 
the  fact  of  his  having  wrought  evil  to  the  Church  may  have 
been  a goad  to  urge  him  to  undo  his  first  deeds  by  more 
boldly  and  earnestly  and  unwearily  proclaiming  the  truth. 


(28)  And  he  was  with  them  coming  in  and  going 
out  at  Jerusalem.  (29)  And  he  spake  boldly  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus , and  disputed  against  the 
Grecians : 1 but  they  went  about  to  slay  him. 

No  sooner  were  they  certified  by  Barnabas  of  the  reality 
of  his  conversion,  than  Saul  was  fully  recognized  as  a brother 
by  the  members  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem. 

He  spake  boldly  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  ; that  is — 

(1)  He  boldly  declared  the  truth  about  Christ,  proclaiming 
Him  to  be  the  Messiah  foretold  of  old  by  the  prophets. 

(2)  He  spake  boldly  through  the  power  or  name  of  Christ, 
which  was  given  him  for  this  purpose. 

He  disputed  against  the  Grecians , that  is,  against  the  Hel- 
lenistic Jews,  or,  as  the  Syriac  version  has  interpreted  these 
words,  “ against  the  Jews  who  spake  Greek.”  And  these, 


1 The  Vulgate  reads  here,  Loquebatur 
quoque  gentibus : et  disputabat  cum 
Gratis.  This  reading,  however,  is  re- 
jected by  most  commentaries.  The 
jEthiop.  reads, gentes  et  ethnicos.  This 


reading,  however,  has  no  sanction  even 
in  the  older  Latin  ecclesiastical  writers. 
It  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from 
the  fifteenth  verse.  See  Joan.  Millii 
Nov.  Testamentum. 
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exasperated  at  his  defection,  went  about  to  slay  him}  It 
would  seem  from  this  mention  of  the  Hellenistic  Jews,  and 
from  Saul  going  and  disputing  with  them,  that  a large 
number  were  then  present  at  Jerusalem,  so  that  this  was 
probably  one  of  the  great  feasts  of  the  Jewish  Church,  to 
which  Saul  had  also  come  up  in  order  that  he  might  be 
present  at  the  feast.  This  we  know  from  several  places  in 
the  Acts  was  long  after  his  custom. 

(30)  Which  ivhen  the  brethren  knew , they  brought 
him  doivn  to  Caesarea,  and  sent  him  forth  to  Tarsus .1 2 

The  danger  which  now  threatened  SauTs  life  seems  to 
have  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  brethren  rather  than  to 
himself,  and  they,  as  at  Damascus,  were  therefore  urgent 
for  his  safety,  and  brought  him  down  to  Ccesarea.  Most 
probably  the  Cgesarea  which  was  by  the  sea-coast  is  here 
meant,  as  from  thence  he  could  take  shipping  for  Tarsus, 
his  native  city.  The  brethren  accompanied  him  on  his  way, 
as  it  would  seem,  for  his  security.  By  this  name  the  brethren 
— those,  that  is,  who  were  bound  together  in  fellowship,  the 
members  of  one  family — were  the  Christians  at  that  time 
known.3 

1 “ Ingenium  mundi  quem  prius  ama- 
bant,  nunc,  quia  eis  non  consentit,  odio 
prosequuntur : mundus  quidem  malos 
et  sibi  similes  amat  et  provehit,  pios 
autem  et  sibi  dissimiles  impedit,  odio- 
que  capitali  insectatur : nec  yult  argui 
et  omnem  qui  corripit,  odit  etiam  Ipsum 
Deum:  non  desunt  ei  persecutores,  qui 
nonvult  mundanis  consentire.” — Ferus • 

2 See  on  Tarsus  note  B at  the  end  of 
this  chapter. 

3 There  were  two  cities  named 
Caesarea  in  Palestine,  and  also  one  in 
Cappadocia,  formerly  called  Mayaca, 
but  named  Caesarea  by  Claudius — see 
Gangaeus  in  loco.  The  two  Palestine 
cities  were  distinguished  from  each 
other,  the  one  by  the  addition  of 
Philippi  and  the  other  of  Palestine.  (1) 

Ccesarea  Philippi  was  an  inland  town 
in  the  territory  of  Trachonitis.  It  was 
enlarged  and  beautified  by  Philip,  the 
tetrarch  of  that  province,  and  received 
its  name  from  the  circumstance.  It 
was  sometimes  called  Caesarea  Paneas, 
from  the  ancient  name  of  the  city,  a 
name  which  with  slight  modification 
(Banias)  it  retains  in  our  days.  This  city 


was  visited  by  our  Lord,  see  Matt.  xvi. 
13;  Mark  viii.  27.  (2)  Ccesarea  Pales- 
tince , sometimes  called  Ctesarea  Mari- 
tima  from  its  position  on  the  sea-coast, 
and  Caesarea  Stratonis,  was  an  old  town 
lying  between  Joppa  on  the  south  and 
Dor  on  the  north.  It  was  rebuilt  and 
its  harbour  greatly  improved  by  Herod 
the  Great,  who  named  it  Caesarea,  or 
probably  Caesarea  Augusta,  in  honour 
of  Augustus  Caesar.  It  occupied  ten 
years  in  building,  and  was  not  finished 
until  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  Herod’s 
reign.  Philip  preached  and  settled  here 
(Acts  viii.  20 ; xxi.  8) ; here  dwelt 
Cornelius  the  centurion;  and  in  this 
place  Paul  was  detained  two  years 
until  he  was  sent  to  Borne.  This  is 
most  probably  the  Caesarea  to  which 
Saul  was  sent  on  his  way  by  sea  to 
Tarsus,  though  some  suppose  that  his 
route  was  through  Samaria  by  land 
to  Caesarea  Philippi,  and  thence  to 
Tarsus— see  note  at  page  333.  See 
Fitters  Geography  of  Palestine , vol. 
ii.  193,  and  vol.  iv.  243,  269—277, 
Fng.  trans .,  and  Dr.  Robinson's  Bibli- 
cal Researches , second  series,  400 — 413. 
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Lorinus. 


In  this  conversion  of  him  who  had  been  a great  and 
zealous  persecutor  of  the  Church,  let  us  note  practically  the 
longsuffering  of  God,  and  thank  Him  for  this  fruit  of  His 
longsuffering.1  Had  Saul  been  cut  off  in  punishment  be- 
cause of  his  share  in  the  persecution  and  martyrdom  of 
Stephen,  the  Church  had  wanted  one  great  witness  of  the 
truth, — the  testimony  of  him  who  was  once  a persecutor, 
and  who  became  afterwards  the  great  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles.  Thus  is  it  in  the  case  of  other  sinners  ; the  long- 
suffering  of  God  is  not  only  declared  by  His  own  words, 
but  by  the  example  of  sinners  raised  through  penitence 
into  monuments  of  His  patience  and  love.2  Had  the 
Magdalen  been  taken  away  in  her  sin,  the  most  illustrious 
instance  of  penitential  love  and  the  highest  example  of  the 
cleansing  power  of  Divine  grace  had  been  wanting  to  the 
encouragement  of  the  penitent.  Had  Peter  upon  his  denial 
of  his  Master  been  rejected  from  the  number  of  the 
Apostles  of  Christ,  the  repentant  sinner  would  have  lost 
this  great  example  of  the  longsuffering  of  the  Saviour,  this 
encouragement  against  despair  of  God's  mercies.  But  not 
only  this, — the  longsuffering  of  God  and  His  forbearance 
with  the  sinfulness  of  man  is  a call  to  ourselves  to  exercise 
patience  towards  sinners,  since  we  know  not  how  many  an 
enemy  of  the  cross  may  now  be  breathing  out  threatenings 
and  blasphemies  against  Christ  as  Saul  did : how  many  a 
one  by  his  life  may  now  be  hindering  the  progress  of  the 
faith,  who  shall  yet  hereafter  become  a monument  of  the 
enduring  character  of  God's  love  and  mercy,  and  be  made 
an  instrument  in  turning  many  sinners  into  the  way  of 
righteousness.3 


1 “ Yidemus  in  Paulo  et  in  nobis  in- 
signem  Dei  palientiam : vere  magna 
patientia  Dei,  quod  nedum  injuriam 
fert  in  nostra  peccata  sed  etiam  ita  fert, 
ut  de  vindicta  ne  cogitet  quidem ; ita 
differt  ultionem  atque  ita  se  gerit,  ut  qui 
malit  noxam  condonare  quam  pcenas  de 
peccatoribus  sumere,  quamlibet  meri- 
tas,  quamlibet  etiam  provocetur.  Aga- 
mus  igitur  gratias  ingentes  omnipotent 
Deo,  quod  tanto  tempore  nos  tollat,  nec 
statim  punit.” — Ferus. 

2 “ Quis  desperet  ultra  pro  magnitu- 
dine  cujuslibet  criminis,  quandoquidem 

Saulum  audiat  adbuc  spirantem  mina- 
rum  et  csedis  in  discipulos  Domini, 
subito  factum  vas  electionis  ? Quis  dicat 
iniquitatis  pondere  pressus  : Assurgere 
jam  ad  studia  meliora  non  valeo,  quando 


in  ipso  itinere  quo  sanguinem  sitiens 
Christianum,  dirum  toto  pectore  virus 
efflabat,  persecutor  crudelissimus  in 
fidelissimum  repente  mutatus  est  prae- 
dicatorem?” — 8.  Bernard , 1 Serin,  in 
corners.  S.  Pauli , § 1. 

3  “0  Lord,  who  didst  make  Saul 
a Paul,  convert  all  enemies  of  Thy 
Church  and  service;  reclaim  them  by 
Thy  grace,  or  restrain  them  by  Thy 
providence.  Keep  my  hand  from 
hurting  any  who  are  Thine,  lest  I per- 
secute Thee.  Hold  my  mind  from  de- 
lusion, that  I may  not  think  I do  well 
when  I do  them  or  Thee  any  hurt. 
Curb  my  heart  from  passing  a final 
doom  on  any,  though  at  present  never 
so  bad.  If  I fall  into  error  or  sin, 
let  me  not  stand  obstinate,  but  yield  to 
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(31)  Then  had  the  churches  rest  throughout  all  Acts  viii.  1. 
Judaea  and  Galilee  and  Samaria , and  were  edified ; 
and  ivalking  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord , and  m the 
comfort  of  the  Holy  Ghost , were  multiplied . 

The  Churches  of  Samaria,  of  Galilee,  and  those  of  Syria, 
as  well  as  that  at  Jerusalem,  now  again  enjoyed  peace  after 
the  persecution  which  had  raged  at  the  time  of  Stephen.  Syiveira. 
As  in  the  days  of  His  Incarnate  life,  who  so  stilled  the 
tempest  that  there  was  a great  calm , so  now  after  the  Mark  iv.  so. 
sharp  trial  of  persecution,  and  the  scattering  abroad  of  the 
disciples,  again  there  was  peace  and  rest  to  the  Church.  Dion,  earth. 
Rest  of  which  the  presence  of  Saul  coming  in  and  going  out 
among  the  brethren  was  the  significant  token ; rest  which 
followed  upon  the  departure  of  Saul  from  Jerusalem,  and  cajetan. 
the  removal  of  this  cause  of  exasperation  to  the  Jews. 

But  this  rest  or  peace  is  not  only  an  outward  calm  through 
the  ceasing  of  persecution,  it  is  inward  also,1  or  inward 
especially  through  the  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  by  whom  A iag  Mon 
the  Church  is  edified ; In  this  way  is  rest  or  peace  (et privy)  tanus. 
distinguished  from  comfort  (i:apaK\.r\(ns) , that  rest  or  peace 
implies  the  cessation  of  external  troubles,  whilst  comfort 
tells  of  inward  peace.  This  latter,  indeed,  may  exist  even  Bengei. 
in  the  midst  of  the  fiercest  outward  evils  and  the  raging  of 
man’s  passions.  These  things  have  I spoken  unto  you,  that 
in  Me  ye  might  have  peace,  and  this  though  the  promise  fol-  John  xass. 
lows.  In  the  world  ye  shall  have  tribulation .2 

Then  were  the  Churches  edified.  The  word  means  not  so 
much  any  outward  increase  or  advancement  as  it  does 
spiritual  growth,  the  advancement  in  holiness  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church.  It  is  used  partly  to  imply  increase  of  Lorinua. 
knowledge,  but  still  more  advance  in  Christian  practice  and 
edification  by  the  compacting  together  of  the  living  stones 
which  compose  the  Church  of  Christ.  It  implies  also  an 
increase  of  belief  in  the  truth,  and  in  love  and  good  works 
one  toward  another,  and  as  a consequence  an  increase  of 


Him  whom  Thou  hast  sent,  and  to  the 
Truth  which  He  hath  taught.  Not  re- 
belling against  the  light,  but  submit- 
ting to  it,  with  eyes  and  ears  and  heart 
all  opened  to  Thy  word  and  Spirit,  offered 
to  me  and  calling  on  me,  by  and  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen.” — 
Dean  Brough . 

1 “ Ecclesia  habet  pacem  pectoris  et 
temporis  ita  quod  fuit  mente  quieta  in 
Deo  et  ab  hominibus  persecutione 

ACTS.  VOL.  I. 


quiescens.’ ’ — Dion.  Carthusianus. 

2 “ Consolatio  et  timor  sunt  velut 
duo  calcaria,  dextrum  sinistrumque, 
ut  hinc  lseta  tristes  erigant,  hinc  tristia 
lsetitia  prsefidentes  extimulent,  sic  etiam 
hoc  mare  magnum  et  spatiosum  manibus 
[Ps.  civ.  25],  qua  velis,  qua  remis  trans. 
mittimus : et  animi  nostri  ager  ductis 
colitur  sulcis  et  aquis  irrigatur.”  — 
Zorinus. 
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that  example  of  holiness  which  is  significantly  said  to  edify 
those  who  are  without.  Hence  the  Evangelist  speaks  of 
the  Churches  walldng  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  growing 
and  increasing  in  grace  through  the  observance  of  the  com- 
mandments of  God.1 2 

When  there  was  a time  of  danger  and  confusion,  then  the 
Apostles  abode  in  Jerusalem ; not  without  comfort  indeed, 
since  all  outward  trials  are  over-mastered  by  the  presence 
of  the  Spirit,  and  this  presence  they  possessed;  no  sooner, 
however,  did  peace  come,  than  they  went  forth  to  declare  the 
truth  throughout  all  Judaea. 


(32)  And  it  came  to  pass,  as  Peter  passed  through- 
out all  quarters , he  came  down  also  to  the  saints 
which  dwelt  at  Lydda. 

For  throughout  all  quarters  (bia  Ttavrav)  many  read  to  all 
persons,  or  saints,  and  though  either  or  both  may  be 
meant,  if  only  one,  then  it  is  more  likely  that  the  word  to 
be  substituted  should  be  saints  instead  of  quarters? 

He  who  was  ever  foremost  in  his  zeal  in  defence  of  the 
others,  and  foremost  in  healing,  and  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Church,  shows  himself  foremost  in  his  readiness  to  visit 
the  Church  throughout  Judaea,  for  the  present  seems  to 
have  been  a formal  apostolical  or  episcopal  visit  to  the 
saints  in  the  west  of  Palestine,  as  a short  time  before  we 
find  Peter  and  John  going  down  from  Jerusalem  to  confirm 
the  newly  baptized  converts  in  Samaria. 

In  the  course  of  this  visitation  of  the  Churches,  Peter 
came  down  to  the  saints  ivhich  dwelt  at  Lydda?  We  have 
had  already  five  names  by  which  the  Christians  were  at 
first  called  before  they  were  known  as  Christians,  and  these 
several  names  are  expressions  of  their  duties. 

(1)  They  are  called  disciples,  and  we  read  that  Peter 
stood  up  in  the  midst  of  the  disciples , and  afterwards  that 
the  number  of  the  disciples , that  is,  the  Christians,  was 
multiplied. 

(2)  They  are  spoken  of  as  believers,  thus  all  that  be- 


1 “ Ambulans  crescendo  et  profici- 
endo  per  gradus  timoris  quasi  et  raerito 
et  numero.” — Hugo  de  S.  Charo. 

2 “ Petrus  dum  pertransiret  uni- 
versos,  deveniret  ad  sanctos,  qui  habi- 
tabant  Lyddse.”  — Vulgate.  “ Or  Pierre, 
visitant  de  ville  en  ville  tous  les  dis- 
ciples, vint  aussi  voir  les  saints  qui 
habitoient  a Lydde.”  — Mons  Vers . 


“ Ora  Pietro  Pietro  visitando  tutti  i 
Fedeli,  arrivo  finalmente  appresso  i 
Santi,  che  dimora  vano  in  Lydda.” — 
Ital.  Vers  (1747).  “ Es  geschah  aber, 

da  Petrus  durchzog  allenthalben,  dass 
er  auch  zu  den  Heiligen  kam,  die  zu 
Lydda  wohnten.” — Luth.  Vers. 

3  On  Lydda  see  Note  C at  end  of 
this  chapter. 
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lieved  were  together  and  had  all  things  common.  And  the  Acts  a.  44. 
multitude  of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and  of  Acts  iv.  82. 
one  soul,  so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that — 

(3)  They  are  also  called  brethren,  thus — which  when  the  Acts  ix.  30. 
brethren  knew  they  brought  him  down  to  Ccesarea. 

(4)  They  are  as  at  this  place  called  saints;  thus  Ananias 

says,  how  much  evil  he  hath  done  to  Thy  saints  at  Jerusalem.  Acts  ix.  13. 

(5)  Christians  were  marked  out  as  those  who  called  on 

the  name  of  Christ,  that  is,  who  worshipped  Christ  as  God.  Acts  ix.  21. 
This  is  required  of  all  who  are  named  by  His  name : 
who  worship  Him,  that  they  should  follow  Him  as  their 
Lord,  that  they  should  have  faith  in  Him  : that  they  should 
have  love  one  towards  another,  as  believers  in  one  cofnmon 
Father,  and  preserve  this  charity  by  the  bond  of  peace: 
and  that  they  should  be  holy  and  undefiled  before  God,  and 
unblameable  in  the  eyes  of  the  world.  These  first  followers  Ferus. 
of  Christ  were  all  this  and  were  called  saints — 

(1)  Because  of  that  holy  calling,  that  holiness  of  life 
which  Christianity  demanded  of  them. 

(2)  Because  of  the  grace  given  them  in  baptism  by  which 
they  were  enabled  to  live  holily. 

(3)  Because  of  that  consistent  holiness  of  life  and  con-  Corn,  a Lap. 
versation  to  which  by  God’s  grace  they  attained.1 

(33)  And  there  he  found  a certain  man  named 
AEneasf  which  had  kept  his  bed  eight  years,  and  was 
sick  of  the  palsy 

He  found  this  man.  He  was  led,  that  is,  by  Divine  pro- 
vidence to  this  lame  man,  not  by  chance  nor  by  his  own 
seeking.  It  would  seem  from  the  narrative  as  though  syiveira. 
iEneas  were  exposed  in  some  place  of  resort  in  the  city  in 
order  that  he  might  move  the  compassion  of  men,  just  as 
the  lame  man  whom  Peter  and  John  had  before  healed  at  SctSu-iL 
the  beautiful  gate  of  the  temple. 

He  might  well  be  said  to  have  found  this  man.  St.  Peter 
came  down  to  Lydda  not  to  work  a miracle,  but  to  preach, 
and  to  strengthen  the  faith  of  the  disciples  by  his  pre- 
sence. When  here,  however,  he  worked  this  miracle  on 
the  lame  man,  in  confirmation  to  all  of  the  truth  of  what  he 
declared.  For  miracles  are  signs  at  once  to  those  who  do 

1 “ He  was  no  Christian  who  was  bantur  ejusmodi  nomina.  Syrus  vocat 

not  a saint  by  dedication  to  God  and  Aniias,  quod  nomen  reperitur 

by  profession. ’ ’ — Baxter.  etiam  in  veteri  Testamento,  ubi  He- 

2 “Ciimautem  hoc  no  men  sit  Gen-  braice  priove  loco  E3S3X  Anihham,  et 
tilitium  vel  erat  Gentilis  paralyticus,  Greece  ’ Evia/x , et  in  posteriore  rrry 
veJ  quod  Hebrseis  etiam  communica-  hhania,et  Greece  ’Avaviag.” — Lorinus. 
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not  believe,  and  also  tbe  means  by  wbicb  tlie  faith  of  those 
who  do  believe  is  strengthened. 


(34)  And  Peter  said  unto  him , AEneas,  Jesus 
Christ  maketh  thee  whole : arise , and  make  thy  bed. 
And  he  arose  immediately.  (35)  And  all  that  dwelt 
at  Lydda  and  Saron 1 saw  him,  and  turned  to  the 
Lord. 

In  the  account  of  this  miracle  a distinction  seems  to  be 
pointed  out  between  the  way  in  which  Christ  worked 
miracles  and  that  in  which  His  servants  worked.  Christ 
wrought  by  His  own  power.  Peter  attributes  whatever 
power  he  was  able  to  exert  to  Christ  Jesus — Christ  maketh 
thee  whole.  In  His  state  of  exaltation  He  is  still  active  in 
His  deeds  of  love,  and  carries  on  that  gracious  work  which 
He  did  but  begin  to  do  on  earth ; for  the  works  of  the 
Apostles,  the  works  of  all  His  ministers,  so  far  as  they 
accord  with  the  ministry  which  they  have  from  Him,  are 
but  the  continuance  of  all  that  Jesus  began  both  to  do  and 
teach . 

Make  thy  bed — give  to  others  this  sign  of  perfect  cure. 
So  with  His  miracles  did  Christ  give  some  sign,  over  and 
above  the  miracle  itself.  After  the  feeding  of  the  large 
multitudes  there  were  the  fragments  which  remained,  and 
were  gathered  up  as  an  additional  evidence  of  the  great- 
ness of  His  power.  When  He  raised  the  daughter  of  the 
ruler  of  the  synagogue.  He  not  only  restored  her  to  her 
friends,  but  He  commanded  that  they  should  give  her  to 
eat.  When  the  lepers  were  cleansed,  they  were  still  to  go 
and  show  themselves  to  the  priest,  in  attestation  of  their 
being  healed.  Health  was  given  to  the  lame  man,  not 
only  that  he  might  arise , but  also  that  he  might  evi- 
dence to  others  by  outward  sign  the  reality  of  his  cure,  and 
the  proof  of  the  new  strength  which  had  been  given  to  him. 

And  he  arose  immediately.  It  was  in  this,  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  cure,  that  the  significance  of  the  miracle  con- 
sisted. It  was  no  slow  process  of  healing,  such  as  medical 
skill  might  bring  about — he  arose  immediately.2 


1 “ By  6 'Eapojv  no  particular  place 
is  meant,  such  as  the  modern  village 
Saron,  as  some  have  thought,  for  in 
this  case  it  would  have  wanted  the 
article ; but  the  well-known  fruitful  and 
beautiful  district  of  that  name,  the  flat 
coast  line  extending  from  Caesarea 
southward  to  Joppa.” — Lecliler.  See 
Note  D at  end  of  this  chapter. 


2 “ Et  continuo  surrexit.  Unde 
modus  tarn  subitae  curationis  fuit 
mirabilior,  quam  ipsa  curatio  paralysis. 
In  divinis  enim  miraculis  saepe  everiit, 
ut  arte  medica  curari  possit,  modus 
tamen  curandi  sit  miraculosus  ut  si 
nulla  medicamenta  adhibeantur,  et  solo 
verbo  aeger  subito  curetur.” — Fromond 
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The  healing  of  this  lame  man,  like  so  many  of  our 
Lord's  miracles  of  healing,  has  its  spiritual  application. 
Here  are  two  lessons  for  those  who  minister  to  the  sick  : — 

(1)  They  must  be  exhorted  to  look  in  faith  to  the  Lord 
and  to  acknowledge  His  hand — the  Lord  Jesus  maketh 
thee  whole. 

(2)  They  must  call  upon  those  who  receive  mercy  to  arise 
in  His  strength  and  to  walk  the  rest  of  their  time  in  new- 
ness of  life. 

(3)  The  miracle  affords  a lesson  to  the  penitent  himself. 
When  Christ  moves  him  to  repentance  He  wills  that  he 
should  immediately  obey,  that  like  this  man,  without  any 
delay,  he  should  arise  immediately  from  the  bed  of  his  sins. 

In  this  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  Lydda,  and  in  his  conduct 
there,  let  bishops  and  priests  learn  that  they  are  called 
upon  to  visit  all  who  are  under  their  care,  to  strengthen 
those  of  the  flock  who  are  weak,  to  lift  up  those  that  are 
fallen,  and  to  teach  to  all  faith  in  Christ,  and  the  necessity 
of  bringing  forth  fruits  meet  for  repentance. 


(36)  Now  there  was  at  Jopjpa 1 a certain  disciple 
named  Tabitha,  which  by  interpretation  is  called 
Dorcas : this  woman  was  full  of  good  works  and 
almsdeeds  which  she  did. 


This  disciple,  probably  like  many  in  Judaea  at  that  time,- 
bore  a Hebrew  and  a Greek  name.  She  seems  to-  have 
been  called  Tabitha  by  the  Jews,  and  Dorcas,  which  is  a 
translation  of  the  other  name,  by  the  Greeks.2  She  was 
full  of  good  works , of  habitual  holiness,  and  alms-deeds , ex- 
ternal works  of  love  and  mercy.  From  this  notice  of  her 
alms-deeds  it  would  seem  that  there  did  not  exist  in 
Joppa  such  community  of  goods  as  some  think  obtained 
for  a while  at  Jerusalem.  She  gave  of  her  own  for  the 
relief  of  the  necessities  of  others.  It  wrould  seem  from 
this  narrative,  though  this  is  not  certain,  that  she  was 


1 On  Joppa  see  Note  E at  the  end 
of  this  chapter. 

2 “ The  name  TafiiQa,  which  is  only 
to  he  found  here,  is  explained  by  Luke 
himself  by  the  Greek  word  Aopieag,  a 
gazelle,  which  on  account  of  the  loveli- 
ness of  the  creature  was  often  employed 
as  a proper  name  for  women.  The 
Hebrew  name  comes  from  rnu  or  trota, 
a roe,  a gazelle,  of.  which  the  Syriac 
form  is  srpap.  See  Buxtorf,  Lex. 
Talm.,  p.  848.” — Olshausen. 


“Les  anciens  Hebreux  aimaient  d 
donner  aux  femmes  des  noms  d’anim- 
aux:  Rachel,  une  brebis ; Egla  [1 
Kings  iii.  5]  une  genisse;  Tabitha^  une 
chevre  sauvage.” — Sionnet. 

See  in  Blunt's  Undesigned  Coinci- 
dences an  extract  from  Josephus,  de  Bell. 
Jud.  iv.  3,  § 5,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
the  name  Dorcas  as  being  “in  the 
language  of  our  country,”  as  though 
he  thought  it  necessary  to  add  a similar 
explanation  to  that  offered  by  St.  Luke. 
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not  possessed  of  large  means,  but  tliat  she  herself  worked 
to  relieve  the  wants  of  others.  An  example  of  a woman 
living  in  the  world,  in  common  life,  and  active  in  supplying 
Lechier.  the  needs  of  the  poor  around  her. 

She  was  full  of  good  works  and  alms-deeds.  If  her  alms 
diminished  in  any  way  her  substance,  yet  they  were  the 
means  by  which  her  heart  was  filled  with  the  more  dur- 
Quesnei.  able  riches  of  heaven.1 


(37)  And  it  came  to  pass  in  those  days , that  she 
was  sick , and  died : whom  when  they  had  washed , 
they  laid  her  in  an  upper  chamber. 


When  they  had  washed — according  to  the  custom  among 
the  Jews  in  the  preparation  of  the  body  of  the  dead  for 
burial,2  as  Joseph  seems  to  have  done  with  the  body  of  our 
Salmeron.  Lord,  for  he  took  the  body  of  Jesus  and  did  as  the  manner  of 
Johnxix.  40.  the  Jews  is  to  bury  ; for  the  Jews  before  they  wrap  the  body 
Sanchez.  in  incense  always  wash  it  with  pure  water.  In  this  we  have 
an  evidence  that  Tabitha  was  really  dead,  and  that  her 
death  was  known  to  all,  so  that  the  miracle  was  the  more 
Calvin.  apparent  to  all  who  knew  her. 

This  custom  of  washing  the  corpse  directly  after  death 
Maimonides.  was  not  only  a Jewish  practice,  it  was  one  widely  in  use  as 
well  among  the  heathen  as  the  Jews,3 4  a symbol  of  deep 
spiritual  meaning,  a fragment  of  the  truth  once  acknow- 
ledged throughout  the  world,  that  the  soul  needed  to 
be  washed  before  it  came  into  the  presence  of  the  Holy 

Calvin.  ~ J 

Fromond.  One. 

Now  she  was  dead  the  alms-deeds  of  Tabitha  were  made 
known.  The  odour  of  the  costly  ointment  of  her  good  works 
and  of  her  deeds  of  charity  filled  all  the  house  as  soon  as  the 
iicsser.  vessel  was  broken  in  which  they  had. been  concealed. 


1 “ L’aumone  n’appauvrit  point. 
Elle  vuide  la  main,  mais  elle  remplit  le 
coeur.”—  Quesnel. 

2 “ It  is  tlie  custom  in  Israel  about 
the  dead  and  their  burial,  that  when 
any  is  dead  they  shut  his  eyes  and  wash 
his  body.” — Maimonides. 

3 “ Corpusque  lavant  frigentis  et  un- 
guunt.” — Virgil , JEn.  vi.  219. 

4 “ Corpora  mortuorum  non  tantum 
Judaei  sed  etiam  Romani,  Graeci  et 
iEgyptii  abluere  et  ungere  solebant. 
Hoc  autem  apud  Judaeos  erat  quaodam 
tessera  et  protestatio  futurao  resurrec- 
tionis,  quasi  corpora  per  lotiones  et 


unctiones  ad  resurgendum  praepararen- 
tur,  quem  morem  etiam  Christiani  initio 
Ecclesiae  usurparunt  ut  patet  ex  Tertul- 
liano  in  Apolog.  cap.  42.”—  Fromond. 

“ Ergo  mortuorum  corpora  lavabant 
ut  pura  aliquando  ad  Dei  tribunal 
sisterentur.  Denique  in  mortuis  eadem 
erat,  quae  in  vivis  abluendi  ratio. 
Quotidianae  ablutiones  monebant,  non 
posse  quenquam  placere  Deo,  nisi  qui 
sordibus  suis  purgatus  esset.  Ita  in 
sepeliendi  more  Deus  symbolum  exstare 
volnit,  unde  commonefierent  homines, 
se  ob  sordes  in  mundo  contractas  ex 
hac  vita  migrare  inquinatos.” — Calvin. 
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(38)  And  forasmuch  as  Lydda  was  nigh  to  Joppa , 
and  the  disciples  had  heard  that  Peter  was  there , 
they  sent  unto  him  two  men , desiring  him  that  he 
would  not  delay  to  come  to  them.  (39)  Then  Peter 
arose  and  went  with  them.  When  he  was  come , 
they  brought  him  into  the  upper  chamber : and  all 
the  widows  stood  by  him  weeping , and  shewing  the 
coats  and  garments  which  Dorcas  made , while  she 
was  ivith  them. 

The  Apostle  seems  to  have  been  sent  for  to  assuage  the 
grief  of  those  to  whom  Tabitha  whilst  alive  had  ministered 
of  her  substance,  and  to  visit  them  in  their  affliction. 

The  preparation  for  the  burial  of  the  body  seems  to  prove 
that  they  had  no  expectation  of  her  restoration  to  life  by  his  Calvin, 
means. 

The  miracle  which  at  the  prayer  of  Peter  was  wrought 
had  regard  to  two  classes  : — 

(1)  The  members  of  the  Christian  Church  at  Joppa,  who 
deplored  the  death  of  a sister  endeared  to  them  by  the  ex- 
ample of  her  holy  life,  and  by  the  abundance  of  her  good 
works.1 

(2)  The  widows,  part  of  whom  belonged  no  doubt  to  the 
Church,  part  probably  not;  to  all,  however,  she  had  been  a 
benefactress,  and  these  had  in  their  grief  and  gratitude 
displayed  the  tokens  of  her  charity  before  the  Apostle.2 

(40)  But  Peter  put  them  all  forth , and  kneeled 
down , and  prayed;  and  turning  him  to  the  body 
said,  Tabitha , arise.  And  she.  opened  her  eyes : and  ActTva.  eo. 
ivhen  she  saw  Peter,  she  sat  up. 

Peter  first  prays,  and  then  raises  her  from  the  dead.3  By 
so  doing  he  pointed  out  the  source  of  power  by  which  the 
dead  body  was  raised  again  to  life.  W e are  not  told,  indeed,  Bengei. 
that  he  attributed  beforehand  the  power  to  Christ  as  he  did 
when  about  to  heal  iEneas.  Here,  however,  he  wrought 
the  miracle,  if  not  wholly  for  the  sake  of  the  Christians 

1 “ Exemplura  hujus  sanctae  faeminae  2 “ II  n’y  a point  d’oraison  funebre 
a mortuis  resuscitatae  interpellatione  si  eloquente,  qui  soit  plus  capable  de 
pauperum,  qui  de  ejus  eleemosynis  ac-  rendre  un  Chretien  recommandable 
ceperant ; ostendit  illud  Sapientis  : apres  sa  mort  que  les  larmes  des  pauvres 

Eleemosigna  d morte  liber  at  [Tob.  iv.  et  les  aumones  dont  leurs  mains  sont 
10  ; Ecclus.  xxix.  14],  non  tantum  de  pleines.” — Sure. 
morte  aeterna  veritatem  habere,  verum  3 “ Oravit  ut  servus  et  Jesus  exaudit 
etiam  de  temporali.” — Estius.  ut  Dominus.” — Sugo  de  S.  Charo. 
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Fromond 


sorrowing  at  the  loss  of  Tabitha,  yet  chiefly  on  their 
account,  and  these  would  be  in  no  danger  of  attributing 
the  unwonted  power  to  man.  When  he  raised  the  lame 
man  it  was  in  the  sight  of  a heathen  population  who 
needed  to  be  taught  that  He  who  did  the  miracle  had  passed 
into  the  heavens,  was  God  and  not  man. 

Peter  put  them  all  forth.  He  seemed  in  this  to  be  copy- 
ing the  example  of  his  Lord,  who  did  the  same  when  about 
to  raise  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  or  it  may  be  because  he 
needed  to  pray  more  earnestly,  and  therefore  in  secret,  for 
this  great  mercy  at  the  hands  of  God,  and  he  would  be  un- 
disturbed by  the  tears  and  lamentations  of  the  women,  who, 
after  the  custom  of  the  country,  were  loud  in  the  expression 
of  their  grief.1  It  may  be,  however,  that  he  did  so  in  order 
to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  ostentation  in  raising  the 
dead. 

She  opened  her  eyes , as  though  to  show  that  to  the 
righteous  death  was  but  as  a gentle  sleep,  whilst  he  in  re- 
calling her  to  life  used  the  same  words,  Tabitha , arise , by 
which  those  who  are  asleep  are  aroused,  thus  showing  the 
ease  with  which  the  power  of  God  is  able  to  raise  the  dead 
from  sleep.2 

(41)  And  he  gave  her  his  hand , and  lifted  her  up, 
and  when  he  had  called  the  saints  and  widows, 
presented  her  alive. 

In  recording  the  various  incidents  in  the  raising  of 
Tabitha,  a lesson  is  given  to  every  pastor  of  Christ’s  Church 
in  his  dealing  with  the  soul  of  the  sinner,  dead  in  tres- 
passes : — 

(1)  That  he  should  pray  for  those  committed  to  his 
charge.  In  vain  will  be  all  administrations  unless  God  bless 
the  words  which  are  spoken,  and  inspire  the  heart  of  the 
sinful  one  with  the  spirit  of  penitence. 

(2)  The  admonition  to  rise  up  from  the  bed  of  his  sins,  to 
cast  away  the  unfruitful  works  of  darkness,  and  to  stand  or 
be  strong  in  the  Lord. 

(3)  The  opening  of  the  eyes  of  the  sinner  by  showing  him 
his  sins,  and  pointing  out  to  him  faithfully  the  consequence 
of  his  wickedness  if  not  repented  of. 

(4)  That  he  should  stretch  out  the  hand,  and  aid  the 

1 “ Habet  Spiritus  Dei  vehementes  Calvin. 
suos  impulsus,  quos  si  quis  ad  com-  2 “ Ilia  aperuit  oculos  suos.  Tan- 
munem  et  usitatum  hominum  morem  quam  si  ex  somno  expergisceretur. 

exigere  volet  vel  ex  carnis  sensu  me-  Mors  enim  sanctorum  est  quidam  pro- 
tiri,  perperam  et  inique  faciet,” — lixior  somnus.” — Fromond. 
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penitent  one  with  the  grace  of  the  ministry  of  reconcilia- 
tion.1 

(42)  And  it  was  known  throughout  all  Joppa ; 
and  many  believed  in  the  Lord.  (43)  And  it  came 
to  pass,  that  he  tarried  many  days  in  Joppa  with 
one  Simon  a tanner. 

For  this  end  was  the  miracle  wrought,,  not  that  Tabitha 
should  again  be  restored  to  this  life  on  earth,  but  for  the 
sake  of  others, 

(1)  That  many  might  believe  in  the  Lord  to  whom  they 
attributed  this  miracle. 

(2)  That  the  poor  to  whom  she  had  ministered  might  be 
consoled  in  their  grief. 

(3)  That  the  Church  should  still  be  edified  by  the  holy 
example  of  Tabitha. 

He  tarried  many  days  with  one  Simon  a tanner,  probably 
a disciple.  He  tarried  in  one  place  in  obedience  to  the 
command — Into  whatsoever  city  or  town  ye  shall  enter, 
enquire  who  in  it  is  worthy,  and  there  abide  till  ye  go  hence. 
As  this  trade  was  not  only  contemptible  in  the  sight  of 
the  Jews,  but  those  who  exercised  it  were  regarded  as 
unclean,  for  which  reason  Simon  did  not  live  in  the  town, 
but  by  the  sea-side,  it  would  seem  that  the  law  with  its 
distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean  was  losing  its  hold  over 
the  Apostle.2 

St.  Peter  sought  not  the  rich  disciples  to  dwell  with  them, 


1 “ Thabita,  surge.  Yoxlegisest  in- 
crep  an  s -atque  terrens  peccata,  et  judi- 
cium ostendens.  Aperuit  oculos.  Opus 
legis,  ut  agnoscamus  peccatum.  Dans 
Mi  manurn.  Verbum  Evangelii  est, 
consolans,  erigens,  manum  mortuis  por- 
rigit,  qui  verbo  et  sacramentis  eos  sub- 
levat.  Assigncivit  illam  vivam.  Petri 
officium,  lapsos  Ecclesise  restituere,  sic- 
que  eandem  laetificare.  Notum  autem 
factum  est.  Conversio  unius  multis 
aliquando  prodest.  Factum  est  autem. 
Diu  moratur  in  loco,  ubi  multus 
fructus  sperabatur.” — Ferus. 

2 “ Apud  Simonem  quondam  cori- 
arium.  Hinc  Petri  paupertas,  atque 
humilitas  apparet,  cui  neque  pudori 
neque  molestise  fuit  apud  coriarium 
diversari  cum  tamen  hoc  hominum 


genus  sic  esset  sordidum  ac  Tile  ut  illi 
in  civitatibus  non  esset  locus : ea 
opinor  ex  causa  ne  quid  esset  intra 
civitatem,  id  est,  in  frequenti  homi- 
num coetu  immundum,  et  ne  quid 
olidse  illse  oflSicinse  exhalarent  terri, 
quod  publicum  aerem,  et  ab  omnibus 
aspirabilem  corrumperet.  De  coriariis 
sic  Artemidorus,  lib.  i.  c.  53.  * Coria- 

riam  exercere  malum  omnibus  corpora 
enim  mortua  tractat  coriarius  ; ideoque 
ab  urbe  secluditur.’  Hinc  factum  credo, 
ut  Simon  iste  coriarius  ad  mare  dicatur 
habere  domum,  extra  civitatem  vide- 
licet, unde  nihil  bauriret  tetrum  ex 
officina  sordida.” — Sanchez.  “ Cada- 
vera  et  sepulchra  et  coriarium  quinqua- 
ginta  cubitos  a civitate.”  — Surenhusius, 
Mischn.  xi.  9. 
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but  this  poor  tanner,  and  tarried  with  him  because  he 
was  worthy,  one  of  God’s  saints,  though  despised  by  man. 
In  doing  so  Peter  rebukes  those  who  prefer  the  rich  world- 
lings to  their  poorer  Christian  brethren,  and  who  neglect 
the  lowly  in  order  that  they  may  obtain  the  countenance 
of  men  whose  only  recommendation  is  their  station  and 
wealth.1 


1 u "O pa  to  aTV(/)ov  tov  IT erpov'  opa 

TO  ETTlElKEg'  7TU)Q  OXJ  TTapd  TCIVTIJ  flEVEl, 

ovds  7 rapa  aXXip  nvt  tu>v  tTTKTrjfuov, 
aXXd  7rapd  $vpos~i'  did  tt avruiv  tig 
Tcnrtivoippoovvriv  iviiyiov,  ovte  roug 


tvTsXelg  a’KTXvvtaOcu  aipislg,  ovte  rovg 
psyaXovg  67raipEcr9cu'  tdsovro  yap 
avrov  Trjg  didaoicaXiag  oi  did  rd 
oript~ia  TnoTivoavTEg — S.  Chry- 
sostom. 


Note  A. — Damascus. 


Damascus  ( Dimeshk ) is  situated 
one  hundred  and  thirty-six  miles  north- 
east of  Jerusalem,  fifty-two  south- 
east of  Beyroot,  and  fifty-two  east 
of  Sidon.  The  beauty  of  the  country 
which  surrounds  this  city  has  been 
celebrated  by  the  ancients  as  well  as 
by  modem  writers,  and  Justin  calls  it 
“nobilissima  civitas.”  In  an  Epistle 
attributed  to  the  Emperor  Julian  the 
Apostate  it  is  called  “the  eye  of  all  the 
East,  the  sacred  and  most  magnificent 
Damascus  ; ” and  in  oriental  hyperbole 
it  is  spoken  of  as  “ the  Faradise  of  God,” 
“ A pearl  set  within  a cluster  of  emer- 
alds.” It  is  probably  the  oldest  exist- 
ing city  in  the  world,  and  has  borne 
the  same  name  unchanged  from  the 
first.  It  was  famous  in  the  time  of 
Abraham,  and  the  family  of  his  steward 
Eliezer  were  inhabitants  of  the  city  or 
of  its  suburbs.  The  first  mention  made 
of  it  in  the  Bible  is  in  the  account  of 
the  battle  between  Abraham  and  the 
kings,  when  Lot  was  rescued  (Gen. 
xiv.  15).  After  the  incidental  refer- 
ence to  the  city  in  connection  with 
Eliezer,  the  next  time  it  is  mentioned  in 
Holy  Scripture  is  in  the  reign  of  David, 
when  the  “ Syrians  of  Damascus  came  to 
succour  Hadadezer,  king  of  Zobah,”  in 
his  wars  with  Israel  (2  Sam.  viii.  5—7). 
David  defeated  these  troops  with  a loss 
of  twenty-two  thousand  men,  and  made 
the  city  tributary.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Solomon,  Damascus  how- 
ever asserted  its  independence,  and  its 
king  became  a bitter  enemy  of  Israel 


(1  Kings  xi.  23 — 25).  Afterthe  division 
of  the  tribes  into  two  kingdoms,  Da- 
mascus prevailed  over  Israel,  and  then 
exacted  tribute  from  Judah  (2  Kings 
xii.  17,  18;  xiii.  3,  22,  25).  Having 
joined  Pekah,  king  of  Israel,  in  his 
war  against  Ahaz,  king  of  Judah, 
it  was  taken  by  Tiglath-Pileser,  king 
of  Assyria,  the  ally  of  Judah.  After 
this  it  was  subject  in  succession  to 
Assyria  (Isa.  ix.  1 1 ; x.  9 ; xvii.  1),  to 
Babylon  (2  Kings  xxiv.  2 ; Jer.  xxxv. 
11),  to  Persia,  to  the  Syrian  Seleucidse, 
and  from  the  time  of  Pompey,  b.  c.  64, 
to  the  Romans.  Under  the  Empire  it 
formed  part  of  the  province  of  Syria. 
It  was  seized  by  Aretas,  king  of  Arabia 
Nabataea,  from  Herod  Antipas,  and 
was  held  by  his  garrison  at  the  time  of 
Saul’s  visit  at  the  time  of  his  conver- 
sion. At  a later  date  it  was  the  resid- 
ence of  the  Ommiad  Caliphs,  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  Mohammedan  world. 
Though  the  number  of  its  present  in- 
habitants cannot  be  accurately  deter- 
mined, the  most  trustworthy  estimates 
make  them  to  he  two  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand,  of  whom  about  sixty 
thousand  are  supposed  to  he  Chris- 
tians. The  situation  of  the  city  is 
one  of  great  beauty,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  great  plain  on  which  it  stands 
gives  it  the  advantage  of  an  equable 
climate.  The  gardens,  vineyards,  and 
orchards,  of  almost  every  description 
of  fruit-trees,  which  surround  the  city 
cover  an  area  of  about  twenty-five 
miles,  and  justify  the  rapturous  way 
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in  which  it  has  been  always  spoken 
of  by  travellers;  whilst  the  fertility  of 
the  soil  of  the  plain  is  so  great  and 
constant  that  a year  of  scarcity  is 
unknown.  As  Damascus  was  for  so 
long  a time  in  the  closest  relation  to 
Israel,  either  as  a tributary  or  as  an 
allied  city,  the  Jews  in  great  numbers 
fixed  their  dwelling  here  from  an  early 
period.  Ten  thousand  of  these  Jews 
of  Damascus  perished  at  one  time  in 
the  reign  of  Nero  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud. 
i.  11,  25),  and  a little  after,  as  many  as 
eighteen  thousand  (ib.  ii.  20,  2) ; and 
even  at  a far  later  period  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  estimates  that  three  thousand 


Note  B.- 

Tarsus,  the  chief  city  of  Cilicia 
in  Asia  Minor,  is  situate  on  the  river 
Cydnus  near  its  mouth.  This  city  was 
the  capital  of  Cilicia  proper,  some- 
times called  from  the  character  of  the 
land  the  flat  Cilicia , and  from  its  posi- 
tion East  Cilicia.  The  western  portion 
of  the  province,  broken  up  by  spurs  and 
outliers  of  Mount  Taurus,  was  known 
by  the  name  of  the  rough  Cilicia.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  portion  were  in- 
famous for  their  robberies-by  land  and 
by  sea.  The  town  of  Soli,  on  the 
borders  of  either  division  of  Cilicia, 
was  the  residence  of  Chrysippus  the 
Stoic,  and  Aratus  whom  St.  Paul  quotes 
(Acts  xvii.  28).  Tarsus  was  a city  of 
great  commercial  importance,  and  ex- 
ported, amongst  other  commodities,  a 
thick  coarse  cloth  made  of  the  hair  of 
goats,  and  called  from  the  place  where 
it  was  made  cilicium.  This  cloth  was 
much  used  for  making  tents  for  shep- 
herds (Acts  xiii.  3).  According  to 
Strabo  the  city  was  still  farther  renown- 


of  the  inhabitants  of  the  city  were 
Israelites.  The  number  of  the  J ewish 
inhabitants  in  the  time  of  the  earlier 
Roman  emperors  is  incidentally  affirmed 
in  the  narrative  of  the  conversion  of 
Saul,  since  they  were  so  numerous  as 
to  possess  several  synagogues  in  the  city. 
Eor  notices  of  the  city  see  Maundrell’s 
Journey  from  Aleppo  to  Jerusalem; 
Porter’s  Five  Years  in  Damascus; 
Conybeare  and  Howson’s  Life  of  St. 
Paul ; Wieseler,  Chron.  des  Apost. 
Zeitalters  ; Ritter’s  Comparative  Geo- 
graphy of  Palestine ; Dr.  Robinson’s 
Biblical  Researches,  second  series, 
1852  ; and  Tristram’s  Land  of  Israel. 


-Tarsus. 

ed  for  its  schools  of  philosophy  and  rhe- 
toric, at  one  time  rivalling  those  of 
Athens  and  Alexandria.  Though  in- 
debted to  Pompey  for  the  destruction  of 
the  pirates  who  were  sheltered  in  the 
creeks  and  harbours  of  the  western 
coast,  and  harassed  the  commerce  of 
Tarsus,  it  sided  with  Caesar  in  his  strug- 
gle with  Pompey,  on  which  occasion  it 
is  probable  that  the  father  or  the  grand- 
father of  St.  Paul  received  the  sub- 
stantial privilege  of  Roman  citizenship. 
The  city  itself  was  not  a Municipium. 
Its  situation  exposed  it  to  the  devasta- 
tion of  the  Isaurians,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  country  on  the 
north  frontier  of  the  province ; it  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  a flourishing 
place  in  the  time  of  the  crusades. 
Though  the  soil  of  Cilicia  is  fertile  it 
has  suffered,  like  all  the  adjoining  ter- 
ritory, from  the  oppression  and  neglect 
of  its  Turkish  masters,  and  Tarsus  only 
survives  a mere  shadow  of  its  former 
greatness. 


Note  C. — Lydda. 


Lydda,  in  Old-Testament  history 
Lod  T?  r]  Aod,  a town  eighteen  miles 
south-west  of  Jerusalem,  on  the  road 
from  that  city  to  Caesarea,  and  on 
the  south-west  border  of  the  tribe  of 
Ephraim.  It  belonged  to  Benjamin, 
and  was  founded  by  Shamed  (1  Chron. 
viii.  12).  It  was  situated  in  the 


rich  and  extensive  maritime  plain  of 
Sharon.  On  the  return  of  the  Jews 
from  Babylon,  those  who  survived  of 
its  former  inhabitants  again  took  pos- 
session of  it  (Ezra  ii.  35;  Neh.  xi.  35). 
The  large  village  which  now  represents 
the  old  city  is  still  called  Lidd  or 
Ludd.  It  is  nine  miles  from  Joppa, 
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and  is  the  first  town  on  the  northern- 
most of  the  two  roads  between  that 
place  and  Jerusalem.  The  memory  of 
St.  Peter’s  visit  is  still  traditionally 
preserved,  and  the  water-course  outside 
the  town  is  said  to  hear  the  name  Abi- 
JButrus  (Petrus)  in  honour  of  the 
Apostle.  In  the  time  of  Josephus  it 
was  a considerable  town  (Bell.  Jud. 
ii.  3,  § 5).  It  was  transferred  from 
Samaria  to  Judaea  by  Demetrius  Soter 
(b.c.  cir.  152),  at  the  request  of  Jona- 
than Maccabaeus,  and  was  added  to  the 
estate  of  the  temple  at  Jerusalem  (1 
Macc.  xi.  34;  comp.  x.  30,  38;  xi.  28, 
57).  A century  after  the  whole  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Lydda,  with  those  of 
Gophna,  Emmaus,  and  Thamma,  were 
sold  into  slavery  by  Cassius,  in  order  to 
raise  the  exorbitant  taxes  imposed  by 
him  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  11,  § 2),  from 
which,  however,  they  were  soon  after 
released  by  Anthony.  In  a.d.  66  this 
city  was  burnt  by  Cestius  Gallus.  In 
a.d.  68  it  was  again  taken  by  Vespa- 
sian, and  was  rebuilt  probably  in  the 
time  of  Hadrian,  and  a new  name — 
Diospolis — conferred  upon  it.  This 
name,  however,  has  disappeared,  and  at 


the  present  day  it  is  still  known  as  Lidd 
or  Lydda  Before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem,  Lydda  was  the  seat  of  a 
celebrated  Jewish  school,  hardly  second 
to  that  of  Jabneh,  and  at  the  time  of 
the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  it  was 
presided  over  by  Babbi  Gamaliel  the 
Second.  Though  tradition  says  that 
its  first  bishop  was  Zenas  the  lawyer 
(Titus  iii.  13),  the  first  historical  men- 
tion of  the  see  is  at  the  council  of 
Nicsea,  where  its  bishop  iEtius  signed 
the  Acts  of  the  Council.  Its  bishop 
was  for  a time  subject  to  Caesarea, 
but  he  is  now  a suffragan  of  the  Patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem.  A great  church 
erected  in  memory  of  St.  George  of 
Nicomedia,  said  to  have  been  born  at 
Lydda,  still  in  part  remains,  though  in 
a ruinous  condition.  This  church 
after  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Saracens  was  rebuilt  in  the  time  of 
the  Crusaders,  and,  as  some  say,  by 
Kichard  the  First  of  England.  The 
western  end  of  this  church  has  been 
converted  into  a mosque,  by  the  side 
of  which  springs  a tall  minaret,  a 
conspicuous  object  as  the  traveller 
approaches  this  village  from  the  south. 


Note  D. — Saron. 


Saron  or  Sharon  o Laptev 

is  the  name  of  the  district  in  which 
Lydda  stood.  It  is  a broad  fertile  plain 
lying  between  the  mountains  of  the 
central  part  of  the  Holy  Land,  the 
Mountain  of  Ephraim,  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  extending  north  and  south 
from  the  Carmel  ridge  to  Joppa.  In  a 
more  limited  sense  the  name  is  applied  to 
the  plain  in  the  immediate  neighbour- 
hood of  Lydda  and  Joppa,  with  which 
meaning  it  is  used  in  this  place.  Gese- 
nius  and  Fuerst  derive  its  name  from 
to  be  straight  or  even.  This  was 
probably  the  pasture  land  where  the 
herds  of  David  fed  (1  Chron.  xxvii.  29), 
though  some  think  that  a plain  to 


which  the  same  name  is  given  lying 
between  Mount  Tabor  and  the  Sea  of 
Galilee  is  here  meant.  The  whole 
plain  of  the  maritime  Sharon  was 
famous  for  its  beauty  (Is.  xxxiii.  9 ; 
xxxv.  2 ; lxv.  10) ; loca  uberrima  et 
campestria  (Hieron.  in  loco).  The 
rose  of  Sharon  — possibly  the  tall 
graceful  and  striking  squill — furnishes 
a simile  for  female  beauty  (Cant, 
ii.  1) . The  old  beauty  of  the  place 
has  continued  down  to  the  present 
day;  but  the  plain  has  become  a 
solitude,  and  a soil  rich  enough  to 
supply  all  Palestine  with  food  is  under 
the  desolating  yoke  of  Turkey,  in  great 
part  untilled. 


Note  E. — Joppa. 


Joppa,  now  Jaffa,  lying  on  the 
meridian  of  32°  2'  north  lat.,  was  the 
most  important  commercial  place  on  the 


whole  coast.  Its  origin  is  buried  in  re- 
mote antiquity.  Pliny  says  it  existed 
before  the  deluge.  Antiquior  terrarum 
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inundatione.  Its  importance  as  a sea- 
port suffered,  however,  from  the  con- 
struction of  the  harbour  at  Caesarea. 
It  is  first  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Joshua  by  the  name  of  Japho,  and  be- 
longed then  to  Dan  (Josh.  xix.  46). 
It  was,  however,  a Philistine  city,  and 
was  probably  not  in  possession  of  the 
Israelites  until  the  time  of  David. 
Here  were  brought  the  materials  for 
building  and  rebuilding  of  the  temple, 
and  from  thence  the  cedar  woods  of 
Lebanon  were  conveyed  overland  to 
Jerusalem  (2  Chron.  ii.  16  ; Ezra  iii.  7). 
From  Joppa  Jonah  took  shipping  to 
escape  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord 
(Jonah  i.  3).  Jonathan  Maccabaeus 
took  it  from  the  Syrians  (1  Macc.  x.  76; 
xiv.  34.  Joseph.  Antt.  xiii.  9,  2). 
Pompey  attached  it  to  the  province  of 
Syria,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  Jews 
by  Julius  Caesar  (Joseph.  Antt.  xiv.  10, 
6).  It  was  destroyed  by  C.  Cestius 


(Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18, 10),  but  was 
afterwards  rebuilt,  and  again  destroyed 
by  Vespasian,  because  it  had  become  a 
refuge  for  pirates.  It  retained  its 
importance  up  to  the  time  of  the  cru- 
saders, and  was  the  first  city  taken  by 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon.  In  1573  Ban- 
wolf  found  hardly  any  traces  of  a city 
remaining  on  the  old  site,  but  since 
that  date  it  has  regained  a portion  of  its 
old  importance.  The  harbour  is  now  al- 
most filled  up  with  rubbish,  and  vessels 
are  compelled  to  discharge  their  cargoes 
at  a distance  from  the  shore.  The  old 
fertility  of  the  soil  of  the  plain  of 
Sharon,  however,  is  still  evidenced  in 
the  size  and  beauty  of  the  lemon, 
orange,  pomegranate,  and  fig  trees 
which  abound.  In  addition  to  this, 
recent  travellers  remark  the  trees  laden 
with  apricots,  almonds,  peaches,  pears, 
apples,  plums,  bananas,  and  grapes. 


CHAPTER  X. 


EMPEROR  OF  ROME,  CALIGULA. 

PRO-PROCURATOR  OF  JUDJEA,  MARYLLUS. 

HIGH  PRIEST,  THEOPHILUS. 


(1)  There  was  a certain  man  in  Caesarea  called 
Cornelius , a centurion  of  the  land  called  the  Italian 
landy 


In  this  chapter  we  commence  another  important  subdi- 
vision of  the  book  of  the  Acts,  and  reach  another  stage  in 
the  history  of  the  Church  of  Christ.  Hitherto  we  have  read 
Acts  xi.  19.  of  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  but  unto  the  Jews  only , whether 
those  who  were  living  in  Judaea  and  the  villages  of  Samaria, 
or  those  who  had  come  up  as  visitors  to  Jerusalem  from  more 
remote  parts.  In  this  chapter  we  have  an  account  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles,  and  of  those 
Gentiles  who  had  not  become  proselytes  to  Judaism,  and 
this  took  place  at  Caesarea,  the  civil  or  Roman  capital  of 
Lyra.  Judaea.1 


1 “ Caesarea  (Palestinae),  K aurdpiia 
rrjg  IT aXaifrrivtjg,  called  mrapaXiog , 
Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9,  1-j.vii.  2,  2; 
Antiq.  xiii.  11,  2,  or  r)  ettI  QciXdrrij 
K aioaptia,  Jos.  Bell.  Jud.  vii.  1,  3; 
2,  1,  or  Stratonis,  and  thus  distin- 
guished from  Caesarea  Philippi,  lies 
between  Joppa  and  Dora,  68  Roman 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  according  to 
the  Jerus.  Itinerary,  — 75  according 
to  Josephus  (i.  e.  600  stadia,  Antiq. 

xiii.  11,  2;  Bell.  Jud.  i.  3,  5), — 36 
miles  (Abulfeda)  from  Ptolemais  (a 
day’s  journey,  ch.  xxi.  8), — 30  from 
Joppa  (Edrisi).  It  is  one  of  the  largest 
towns  in  Palestine  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud. 
iii.  9,  1),  with  an  excellent  haven 
(Joseph.  Antt.  xvii.  5,  1,  Se/3 aorog 
\ip.r)v,  — ov  KCiTaaKtvaaag  'H  pwdrjg 
ttoXXmv  XprjpaTuJv  Itti  t ipy  ry,  K aioci- 


pog  koXeT  ’Sefiaorov) . It  was  even 
before  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  the 
seat  of  the  Roman  Procurator  (see  ch. 
xxiii.  23  ; xxiv.  27  ; xxv.  1),  and  called 
by  Tacitus  (Hist.  ii.  79)  ‘Judsern 
Caput.’  It  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Gentiles  (Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  iii.  9,  1 ; 
ii.  14,  4),  but  there  were  also  many 
thousand  Jewish  inhabitants  (Joseph. 
Bell.  Jud.  ii.  18,  1 ; Antt.  xx.  8, 7 ; Life, 
ii.).  It  was  commenced  by  Herod  the 
Great  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign,  and 
completed  in  the  28th  (Aram.  Marcell. 

xiv.  8,  p.  29,  Bipont..;  Joseph.  Antt.  xvi. 
9).  Before  there  was  only  a port  there, 
called  SrpaTuivog  irvpyog  (Jos.  Antt. 

xv.  9,  6 ; Strabo,  xvi.  758 ; Plin.  v.  14), 
fortified,  provided  with  a haven,  and  in 
honour  of  Caesar  Augustus  named 
Caesarea  (at  length  Kaitraptia  2s/3cl<tt{], 
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And  as  the  time  drew  on  when  this  ingathering  of  the 
Gentiles  was  to  take  place,  and  in  the  one  fold  of  God  both 
Jew  and  Gentile  were  to  be  received  to  equal  privileges, 
many  out  of  the  various  forms  of  pagan  belief  sought  admit- 
tance to  the  Jewish  Church,  or  at  least  learned  from  the 
purer  teaching  of  that  Church  to  turn  away  from  belief  in 
the  creeds  and  idols  of  heathenism ; a prelude  to  that  in- 
gathering from  all  nations,  which  was  to  be  one  of  the  marks 
of  the  Catholic  Church  of  Christ.  This  was  also  a testimony 
to  the  desire  of  the  human  heart  for  something  more  satisfy- 
ing than  the  worn-out  creeds  of  Greece,  and  Egypt,  and 
Rome.  Whether  this  man  were  a proselyte  of  the  gate  or 
no  is  uncertain;  it  would  seem,  however,  likely  that  he  was. 
What  we  know  is  that  he  was  a Roman  of  no  mean  family,  the 
Cornelii,  one  of  the  same  family,  therefore,  as  Sulla,  Scipio, 
and  others,  whose  names  are  illustrious  in  Roman  history,1 
and  that  he  was  a centurion , belonging  to  the  Italian  cohort, 
or  band,  stationed  at  Csesarea,  most  probably  as  the  body 
guard  of  the  governor  of  Judgea,  who  resided  there.  This 
hand  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Italian  legion,  which 
was  not  raised  till  the  time  of  Nero,  though  the  old  Italian 
band  may  have  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  larger  body.  This 
band  was  composed  of  volunteers  who  were  natives  of  Italy, 
— hence  the  name, — and  not  of  provincials,  who  at  that 
time  formed  the  chief  element  of  the  Roman  army.2 

It  is  clear  from  this  history  that  St.  Peter  and  the  rest 


Quesnel. 


Alford. 


Hardouin. 


Dio.  Cassius 
55,  24. 


Haclcett. 

Patrizzi. 


Jos.  Antt.  xvi.  5,  1).  Vespasian  made 
it  a Roman  colony  (Pliny,  v.  13). 
Abulfeda  (Syr.  p.  80)  speaks  of  it  as 
in  ruins  in  his  time  (a.d.  1300) ; at 
present  there  are  a few  ruins  only,  and 
some  fishers’  huts.  It  is  celebrated  in 
Ecclesiastical  history  as  the  episcopal 
see  of  Eusebius,  the  Church  historian.” 
— Winer,  Realw.  Ritter’s  Geography 
of  Palestine.  Reausobre , Remarques  sur 
les  Actes.” 

1 “ Gens  amplissima  Corneliorum 
Romae  fuit  : ex  qua  prognati  sunt 
Cornelii  Scipiones,  Cornelii  Balbi, 
Cornelii  Nepotes,  Cornelii  Orfiti, 
Cornelii  Celsi,  Cornelii  Rufini,  Cor- 
nelii Taciti,  Cornelii  Cethegi,  Cornelii 
Cossi,  Cornelii  Alexandri,  Cornelii 
Lentuli,  Cornelii  Galli,  Cornelii 
Bocchi,  Cornelii  Pini,  Cornelii  Sullse, 
et  aliae  fortassis  familiae  similes.” — 
Hardouin. 

2 “ On  the  Italian  cohort  or  oirfipa 
see  Riscoe  on  the  Acts,  chap.  ix.  The 


conversion  of  Cornelius  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Caligula,  or  as  some 
think  at  the  beginning  of  that  of 
Claudius.  The  Italian  legion  was  raised 
by  Nero.  Some  suppose  that  the 
Italian  band  or  cohort  was  the  same 
as  the  Augustian  band  mentioned  later 
in  Acts  xxvii.  1 (Lorinus).  This  co- 
hort is  often  mentioned  in  inscriptions 
(see  Murat,  p.  MLIII.  1 ; Orell.  No. 
6709.  Read  Rorghesi  Iscrizioni  del 
Reno  in  Annali  dell  Istit.  Archeol.  t.  xi. 
an.  1839,  p.  137,  and  Cardinali  Delle 
ale  e delle  Coorti  in  Memor.  rom.  de 
Antich.  e Belle  Arti,  t.  iii.).  One  in- 
scription which  Gruter  and  Muratori 
have  given  is — 

L • MAESIO  • L • F • POL  • 
RUFO • PROC • AUG • 

TRIB  • MIL  • LEG  • XV 
APOLLINARIS  • TRIB  • 

COH  • MIL  * ITALIC  • VOLUNT  • 
QUAE  *EST  • IN  ■ SYRIA*  PRAEF  * 
FARRUM  * EIS  * 
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ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 


Matt,  xxviii. 
19. 

Humphrey. 
John  xvi.  13. 

Alford. 


Acts  viii.  2 ; 
xxii.  12. 


of  the  Apostles  did  not  yet  understand  that  the  promises 
and  privileges  of  the  Christian  covenant  were  for  all,  even 
though  they  had  not  submitted  to  circumcision,  and  did  not 
observe  the  ceremonial  law  given  by  Moses  to  the  children 
of  Israel.  This  may  seem  strange,  since  our  Blessed  Lord 
had  bidden  the  Apostles  to  go  . . and  teach  all  nations , 
baptizing  all  in  the  same  name  ; but  we  must  remember  that 
the  effusion  of  the  Holy  Spirit  at  Pentecost  did  not  sud- 
denly dispel  ignorance,  nor  immediately  reveal  all  truth. 
The  work  of  the  Spirit,  as  it  affects  the  intellect  of  man, 
then,  as  now,  was  gradual;  and  this  we  might  infer  from  the 
promise  of  Christ  that  when  the  Spirit  should  be  given  He 
shall  guide  you  into  all  truth , guide  step  by  step,  gradually 
unfolding  that  which  He  came  to  make  known.  The  con- 
version of  the  Gentiles,  and  their  admission  to  the  blessings 
given  by  the  Messiah,  was,  however,  no  new  idea.  It  was 
one  which  the  Jews  had  long  held,  one,  however,  which 
they  held  together  with  the  error  that  these  blessings  were 
only  to  be  obtained  by  the  prior  admission  of  the  Gentiles 
into  the  Jewish  Church.  We  see  in  several  instances  that 
this  error  kept  for  a time  possession  of  the  minds  even  of  the 
Apostles,  and  other  disciples  of  Christ. 

(2)  A devout  man , and  one  that  feared  God  with 
all  his  house , which  gave  much  alms  to  the  people, 
and  prayed  to  God  alway. 

He  was  a devout  man.  These  words  mean  that  Cornelius 
had  abandoned  the  worship  of  idols,  and  that  he  believed  in 
the  one  true  God,  the  highest  reach  of  natural  religion.1 
But  the  words,  a devout  man , had  acquired  a special  mean- 
ing, they  probably  imply  that  he  was  a proselyte.  Of  these 
there  were  two  classes  : — 

(1)  The  proselytes  of  righteousness,  or  of  the  covenant, 
those  who  were  circumcised,  and  baptized,  and  admitted 
into,  and  incorporated  with,  the  family  of  Abraham.  These 
joined  in  the  temple  worship,  offered  sacrifices,  and  shared 
in  all  the  privileges  of  those  who  were  descendants  of  the 
patriarchs.2 

1 “ EvotfirjQ,  pius,  qui  vitara  et  mores  fide.” — Bede. 
suosinstituebat  ad  normamlegis  naturae,  2 “It  was,  however,  provided  that 
< pofSovptvoQ  tov  foot',  eultor  veri  Dei,  no  proselyte  should  be  eligible  to  sit  in 
eed  non  circumcisus.” — Rosenmiitter.  the  court  of  the  Sanhedrim,  and  a 

“ Non  virtutibus  ad  fidem  sed  fide  common  proverb  among  the  Jews 
pertingitur  ad  virtutes,  ut  Beatus  Papa  expressed  the  distrust  felt  for  them. 
Gregorius  exponit  . . Per  fidem  venit  ‘ Beware  of  a proselyte  to  the  tenth 
ad  opera  sed  per  opera  est  solidatus  in  generation  ; ’ or  as  R.  Chiia  extends 
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(2)  The  proselytes  of  the  gate — those  who  acknowledge 
the  God  worshipped  by  the  Jews,,  and  had  accordingly  re- 
nounced the  worship  of  idols,  and  were  bound  to  observe 
the  seven  precepts  of  Noah,  which  were  in  substance  the 
same  as  were  afterwards  prescribed  by  the  Apostolic 
decree — to  abstain  from  meats  offered  to  idols , and  from 
blood , and  from  things  strangled , and  from  fornication.  These 
latter  proselytes  the  Jews  regarded  as  strangers  or  aliens, 
and  unclean,  with  whom  therefore  it  was  not  lawful  to  eat, 
though  they  were  allowed  to  dwell  among  them  or  within 
their  gates.1  , 

One  that  feared  God.  Even  among  the  heathen  this 
characteristic  is  mentioned  as  that  of  a worshipper  of  God, 
and  though  the  Evangelical  law  is  one  of  love,  not  of  fear, 
and  perfect  love  casteth  out  fear , yet  filial  fear  is  joined  with 
love,  and  honour  and  reverence  are  the  fruits  of  this  fear  of 
God.  He  was  what  we  still  express  by  the  words  “ a god- 
fearing man.”  There  is,  then,  this  distinction  to  be  borne 
in  mind : — 

(1)  Servile  fear  is  that  which  springs  from  a dread,  and 
shrinking  from  punishment  due  to  our  evil  actions,  and 
this,  though  it  may  aid  in  turning  us  from  the  path  of  un- 
righteousness, is  in  itself  neither  virtuous  nor  acceptable  to 
God. 

(2)  Filial  or  reverential  fear,  which  springs  from  the 
detestation  of  that  which  is  displeasing  to  God,  and  because 
it  is  displeasing  to  Him,  and  this  kind  of  fear  is  the  mark 
of  a devout  man , and  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  God.  For 
he  who  fears  not  God  is  not  devout.2 


this  maxim,  ‘ Never  trust  a proselyte 
to  the  twenty-fourth  generation.  ’ ” — 
Godwyn , Moses  and  Aaron,  Book  I. 
cap.  3,  and  Carpzov  in  Annotationes. 

1 “ Proselyti  portce  nec  ad  Ecclesiam 
Israelitieam  pertinebant,  sed  in  re- 
publica  tantum  tolerabantur.  Si  Pro- 
selyti ex  gentibus  legem  Sinaiticam 
recipere  et  in  communionem  populi 
admitti  cup.erent,  prater  circumcisionem 
sacrificio  quoque  et  baptismo  initiandi 
erant,  quibus  tribus  mediantibus  ipsi 
primum  Israelitse  in  foedus  transie- 
runt.  Exod.  xii.  48 ; xix.  10,  14,  et 
xxix.  5 seqq.” — Con.  IJcen  in  Antiq . 
Heb.  Pars  1 ; i.  § 13  ; xxii.  § 14. 

2 “Timor  humanus  non  est  donum 
Dei  hoc  enim  timore  Petrus  negavit 
Christum,  sed  ille  timor  de  quo  dictum 
est,  Ilium  timete  qui  potest  animam  et 

ACTS.  VOL.  I. 


corpus  mittere  in  geliennam  (Matt.  x. 
28).  Similiter  etiam,  timor  servilis 
non  est  numerandus  inter  septem  dona 
Spiritus  Sancti,  licet  sit  a Spiritu 
Sancto  . . . Timor  Dei  qui  numeratur 
inter  septem  dona  Spiritus  Sancti  est 
timor  filialis,  sive  castus,  quod  dona 
Spiritus  Sancti  sunt  qusedam  habituales 
perfectiones  potentiarum  animse,  quibus 
redduntur  bene  mobiles  a Spiritu 
Sancto,  sicut  virtutibus  moralibus  po- 
tentise  appetitivse  redduntur  bene  mobi- 
les a ratione  . . . Amor  respicit  bonum 
ad  quod  principaliter  virtus  ordinatur 
secundum  propriam  rationem  , . Timor 
autem  principaliter  respicit  malum 
cujus  fugam  importat.  Unde  est  aliquid 
minus  virtute  theologica.”  — Th. 
Aquinas  in  Sum  Secund.  Sucundce, 
quest,  xix.  art.  9. 

Z 


Acts  xx.  29. 

Godwyn’s 
Moses  and 
Aaron. 

Buxtorf.  Lex. 
Rah. 


1 John  iv.  18- 


Lorinus. 

Beelen. 


Dion.  Carth. 
Novarinus. 
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Gen.  xviii.  19. 
Joshua  xxiv. 
15. 


John  vi.  53. 


Acts  xvi.  S3, 
34. 

Acts  xviii.  18. 
Whitby. 


Corn.  & Lap. 
Lienard. 


Ferus. 

Whitby. 


Eatius. 


ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

But  we  are  told  not  only  of  this  fear  in  Cornelius,  but 
that  he  feared  God  with  all  his  house.  This  is  constantly 
dwelt  upon  in  God’s  word  as  the  commendation  of  a servant 
of  God.  Thus  of  Abraham  it  is  said,  I know  Abraham  that 
he  will  command  his  children  and  his  household  after  him,  and 
they  shall  keep  the  way  of  the  Lord;  and  Joshua  makes  this 
declaration.  As  for  me  and  my  house  we  will  serve  the  Lord. 
And  of  those  who  believed  in  Christ  we  read  the  same. 

Of  the  nobleman  in  Capernaum,  we  are  told  he  himself  be- 
lieved and  all  his  house.  Of  the  jailer  at  Philippi,  that  he 
believed  in  God  with  all  his  house,  and  was  baptized,  he  and 
all  his  straightviay . And  of  Crispus,  the  chief  ruler  of  a 
synagogue,  that  he  believed  in  the  Lord  with  all  his  houste. 

Which  gave  much  alms  to  the  people,  and  prayed  to  God 
always.  We  have,  then,  these  characteristics  which  are 
commended  in  Cornelius  : — 

(1)  That  he  was  devout  towards  God. 

(2)  That  he  was  possessed  by  a reverential  fear  of  God. 

(3)  That  he  had  love  to  his  fellow-men,  which  he  showed 
by  his  much  alms. 

(4)  That  he  was  constant  in  prayer — he  prayed  to  God 
always : to  none  other  save  to  the  one  true  God,  and  to 
Him  statedly  and  constantly. 

Always,  that  is,  assiduously  and  constantly.  Cornelius, 
as  we  know  from  this  history,  prayed  daily,  and  at  the  stated 
hours  of  prayer,  which  is  meant  by  the  word  always.  It 
was  his  practice  to  pray.  If  this  word  always  is  pressed, 
let  ns  remember  that  he  who  desires  God  and  longs  for 
holiness  of  life  does  pray  thus  always.  His  desires  and 
actions  are  so  many  prayers  offered  up  unceasingly  before 
the  throne  of  God.1 2 

A question  has  been  raised,  and  much  has  been  written 
on  the  question,  whether  the  faith  of  Cornelius  was  a per- 
fect or  an  imperfect  faith,  and  if  imperfect,  how  far  the 
works  done  before  a perfect  or  justifying  faith  could  be 
acceptable.  Much  of  this  lies  beyond  the  field  of  our 
knowledge.  We  may,  however,  note  that  faith,  whilst  im- 
perfect as  regards  the  object  of  faith,  may  yet  be  perfect  so 
far  as  regards  its  subject.  A man  may  hold  firmly,  sin-  J 
cerely,  his  faith  in  truths  revealed,  though  there  are  other 
truths  part  of  the  deposit  of  the  faith  of  which  he 

1 “La  priere  et  l’aumdne  sont  de  — Quesnel. 
puissantes  sollicitations  devant  Dieu.  2 “ Semper  in  sensu  morali,  id  est, 
L’une  soutient  l’autre.  L’aumone  assidub,  valde  frequenter.” — Lienard. 
donne  des  ailes  a la  priere  pour  aller  “ Semper  orat  qui  Deo  adhseret,  omnia 
plus  vite  a Dieu ; et  la  priere  donne  ab  Ipso  sperat,  petit  et  accipit,  Dei 

des  forces  a l’aumone  pour  la  suivre.”  nunquam  obliviscitur.” — Ferus. 
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lias  yet  no  knowledge.  He  will  thus  be  faithful , though 
he  is  faithful  only  in  the  few  things  intrusted  to  him,  and 
such  imperfect  faith  perfectly  held  will  be  rewarded  by 
a revelation  of  the  whole  object  of  faith,  according  to  the 
promise,  whosoever  hath  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall 
have  more  abundance.1  Here  we  have  the  example  of  a 
Homan  soldier,  who  held  firmly  and  purely  the  truths 
which  had  been  made  known  to  him,  and  gave  proof  that 
he  did  so  hold  them  by  his  devotion,  his  reverence,  his 
alms-deeds,  and  his  prayers,  and  as  a reward  for  all  this 
his  faith  was  enlarged,  and  the  fulness  of  gospel  truth  was 
made  known  to  him,  and  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  visibly 
upon  him,  on  whom  He  had  already  descended  invisibly, 
augmenting  the  grace  already  given,  and  conferring  upon 
him  gifts  of  grace,  which  should  be  a sign  to  others  that 
God  had  indeed  accepted  him,  and  that  to  the  Gentiles 
the  door  of  salvation  was  fully  opened. 

There  are  three  centurions  mentioned  by  the  Evangel- 
ists, and  all  mentioned  with  commendation.  He  of  whom 
our  Blessed  Lord  witnessed,  I have  not  found  so  great  faith , 
no  not  in  Israel.  The  second,  who  at  the  crucifixion  stood 
beside  the  cross  of  Christ,  and  gave  this  testimony  to  the 
crucified,  Truly  this  was  the  Son  of  God.  The  third  is 
Cornelius,  whose  prayer  and  alms  were  accepted  by  God, 
and  an  angel  sent  to  bear  testimony  to  his  faith.  Thy 
prayer  and  thine  alms  have  come  up  for  a memorial  before 
God.  In  this  way,  and  by  means  of  those  who  had  been 
nurtured  in  heathenism,  but  who  in  their  experience  of  the 
worthlessness  of  the  fables  of  mythology,  which  mocked, 
but  could  in  no  way  satisfy  the  thirst  of  their  soul,  did  God 
rebuke  the  backsliding  of  his  faithless  people,  and  gave  to 
the  faithful  among  the  heathen  that  blessing  which  his  own 
people  spurned,  and  therefore  could  not  receive.  This 
readiness  of  the  heathen  to  receive  His  message,  and  to  be- 
lieve in  Him,  and  the  blessing  which  followed  upon  such 
belief  and  acceptance,  is  shown  in  the  faith  of  the  Syro- 
Phenician  woman  and  in  its  reward.  0 woman , great  is  thy 
faith  : be  it  unto  thee  even  as  thou  wilt.2 


1 “ Ft  dixit  Dominus  : omni  habenti 
dabitur  et  abundabit ; ita  Cornelio 
donis  naturalibus  et  aliis  Dei  muneri- 
bus  superadditis  ex  gratia  bene  utenti, 
dedit  pervenire  ad  manifestam  Evange- 
lii  lucem.” — Salmeron. 

2 “We  may  observe  that  tbe  gospel 
made  its  first  conquest  over  heathenism 
in  a large  city,  Ccesarea , named  from 


the  Roman  Csesar,  the  military  strong- 
hold and  naval  arsenal  of  the  Roman 
power;  and  it  made  that  conquest 
over  a soldier , called  Cornelius , one  of 
the  noblest  Roman  names,  borne  by  the 
Scipios  and  Sylla — and  the  mother  of 
the  Gracchi  was  Cornelia — and  associ- 
ated with  the  greatest  victories  of  the 
Roman  arms ; and  an  officer  of  the 


Matt.  xxv.  23. 
Matt.  xiii.  12. 


Verse  44. 
Corn.  Lap. 

Matt.  viii.  10. 

Matt,  xxvii. 
54. 


John  i.  11. 
Matt.  xv.  28. 
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Acts  xi.  13. 

Corn,  it  Lap. 
Menoohius. 

Hur<*. 

Lorinus. 

Stier. 

Ferus. 

Th.  Aquinas. 

Novarinus. 

Bede. 


Corn.  & Lap. 


(8)  He  saiv  in  a vision  evidently  about  the  ninth 
hour  of  the  day  an  angel  of  God  coming  in  to  him , 
and  saying  unto  him , Cornelius. 

He  saw  in  a vision , evidently — with  eyes  of  the  body,  not 
by  mental  revelation  only — about  the  ninth  hour  of  the 
day , — that  is,  at  one  of  the  hours  of  prayer  appointed  to  be 
observed  among  the  Jews,  which  it  would  seem  Cornelius 
kept, — an  angel  of  God — probably  the  guardian  angel  of 
Cornelius — coming  in  to  him  and  saying,  . . Cornelius — call- 
ing him  by  his  name  to  remove  all  fear  from  him,  and  to 
assure  him  that  he  was  known  to  God. 

It  was  in  prayer  that  God's  angel  came  to  him,  teaching  us 
that  without  prayer  the  soul  obtains  nothing,  and  falls  into 
all  kinds  of  temptation.  A Christian  without  prayer  is  as 
a soldier  without  arms  in  the  midst  of  wakeful  enemies. 
And  the  hour  at  which  this  revelation  was  made  to 
Cornelius  was  that  on  which  Christ  died  on  the  cross. 
Thus  linking  together  the  fact  of  redemption  with  the  in- 
vitation to  the  Gentiles  to  become  His  disciples,  to  receive 
the  full  benefits  of  that  Redemption,  and  to  be  baptized 
into  His  death.2 

We  may  well  believe  that  the  angel  of  God  was  thus 
evidently  sent  to  Cornelius  for  these  reasons : — 

(1)  That  he  and  his  household  might  be  certified  that  it 
was  no  illusion. 

(2)  That  the  Jews  might  be  taught  by  the  fact  of  such  a 
messenger  being  sent  that  not  to  them  only  belonged  the 
promise  of  the  Messiah  and  the  possession  of  the  privileges 
of  the  gospel. 

(3)  That  the  Gentiles  might  be  assured  that  the  door  of 
salvation  was  now  opened  to  them,  and  that  they  w^ere  in- 
vited to  enter  in  and  to  partake  of  the  blessings  and 
privileges  procured  for  all  mankind  by  Christ. 


(4)  And  when  he  looked  on  him,  he  was  afraid > 


Italic  band,  not  of  a cohort  raised  in 
Syria,  but  of  native  Roman  blood. 
This  Roman  soldier  was  ‘the  ante- 
signatus  or  standard-bearer  to  us,  who 
were  heathens’  (Andrew’s  Serm.  on 
Acts  x.  34).” — Wordsworth. 

1 “ Tanta  a bonis  operibus  et  Elee- 
mosynis  lux  oritur,  ut  angeli  lucem 
retundere  videantur  ac  quodam  modo 
offuscare.” — Novarinus. 

2 “ Semper  in  manibus  tuis  sit  divina 
lectio  et  tam  crebrse  orationes  ut 


omnes  cogitationum  sagittse,  quibus 
adolescentia  percuti  solet,  hujusmodi 
clypeo  repellantur.” — S.  Hieronymus 
in  Epist.  ad  Salvinam  viduam.  “ Re- 
ligiosus  non  est,  qui  non  semper  ver- 
satur  cum  Deo  aut  cogitat  de  Deo.” — 
Th.  Aquinas.  “ ‘ Anima,’  inquiebat 
S.  Thomas,  ‘ sine  oratione  non  proficit. 
Religiosus  sine  oratione,  est  velut  miles 
nudus  qui  pugnat  sine  armis,’  ideoque 
inermis  facile  ab  hoste  vincitur.” — 
Cornelius  a Lapide. 
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and  said,  What  is  it,  Lord  f And  lie  said  unto  him, 
Thy  prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God . 


Some  have  thought  that  the  centurion  might  have  heard  of 
the  gospel  from  the  preaching  of  Philip  or  of  others.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  Philip  had  reached  Caesarea  at 
this  time.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  guard  of  Pilate  must  have 
known  of  the  events  at  Jerusalem,  the  mocking,  the  suffer- 
ing, the  crucifixion  of  the  Messiah,  and  have  thus  been 
in  some  sort  prepared  to  receive  the  message  from  God  of 
acceptance  through  the  death  of  the  Incarnate  Saviour.1 

Tliy  prayers,  which  were  poured  out  from  a heart  full  of 
desire  to  be  guided  aright,  and  thine  alms,  which  have  been 
the  outward  tokens  of  thy  faith,  have  drawn  thy  affection 
towards  God,  and  have  come  up  for  a memorial  before  God — 
have  not  been  written  in  earth  to  pass  away  as  earth  and 
all  earthly  things  shall  pass  away — have  not  been  written 
on  water  to  be  obliterated  as  soon  as  written,  but  have  be- 
come an  eternal  memorial  before  God. 

The  prayers  which  we  offer  up  to  God,  and  the  alms  which 
are  done  in  Christ*  s name  and  for  His  honour,  ascend  and 
are  ever  remembered  in  heaven.  But  then  let  us  bear  in 
mind  that  nothing  goes  up  to  God  which  does  not  first  come 
down  from  Him.  He  inspires  our  prayers  and  moves  us  to 
every  act  of  self-sacrifice,  and  when  we  pray  we  do  so  be- 
cause He  moves  us  to  pray,  and  when  we  present  our  alms 
we  do  but  present  of  His  bounty,  and  because  He  gives  us 
grace  to  make  the  sacrifice.  In  these  words  come  up  we  are 
reminded  of  the  lesson  which  the  sacrifices  offered  under 
the  law  afforded  to  all  the  worshippers  of  God.  When  the 
sacrifices,  and  especially  the  whole  burnt- offering,  was  con- 
sumed, the  smoke  that  went  up  was  a sign  that  the  offer- 
ings were  made  to  one  in  heaven,  and  our  prayers  are  for 
that  reason  called  sacrifices  in  the  Bible.  At  one  time  they 
are  spoken  of  as  the  calves  of  our  lips,  at  another  as  the 
sacrifice  of  praise,  and  the  prayers  offered  up  in  the  evening 
are  spoken  of  as  an  evening  sacrifice .2 


1 “ Innuitur  ut  dicit  gloss,  quia  non 
operibus  ad  fidem,  sed  fide  venit  ad 
opera.  Si  enim  non  crederet,  quem 
oraret,  vel  quomodo  audiret  Deus  si 
profectum  boni  ab  ipso  non  peteret  ? 

Sciebat  quidem  Deum  creatorem  om- 
nium, sed  ignorabat  filium  incarnatum, 
quem  bonis  operibus  cognoscere  meruit. 
Fide  ergo  venit  ad  opera  in  qua  soli, 
datur  per  opera.” — Hugo  de  S.  Charo. 


2 “ La  priere  et  l’aumone  montent 
jusqu’a  Dieu,  quand  la  cbarite  et 
1’ esprit  de  Dieu  sont  descendus  jusques 
a Thomme  pour  les  operer,  les  sanctifier, 
et  les  elever.  Rien  ne  monte  a Dieu 
que  ce  qui  vient  de  Dieu,  et  qui  est 
fait  pour  Dieu.  Rien  n’ attire  plus 
sa  misericorde  que  la  cbarite  de 
l’aum&ne  et  rhumilite  de  la  priere.” — 
Quesnel. 


Cook. 

Stier. 


Lorinus. 

Sanchez. 

Novarinus. 

Quesnel. 


Hosea  xiv.  2. 
Jer.  xxxiii.ll. 
Corn,  a Lap. 
Ps.  cxli.  2. 
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He  who  does  so  far  as  in  him  lieth  according  as  natural 
grace  from  God  enables  him  to  do,  as  a pagan  might  do 
from  the  light  of  nature — which,  let  us  not  forget,  is  light 
John  i.  9.  from  God — desiring  to  be  directed  aright,  and  seeking  this 

grace  from  God's  hand,  and  supplicating  the  forgiveness  of 
his  sins,  to  such  an  one  God  will  open  a way  by  His  angel, 
or  by  sending  to  him  teachers  to  direct  him  into  the  perfect 
way,  and  to  teach  him  those  truths  which  are  as  light  to 

Dion.  Carth.  his  SOul. 


(5)  And  now  send  men  to  Joppa , and  call  for  one 
Simon , ivhose  surname  is  Peter : (6)  Helodgeth  ivith 
one  Simon  a tanner , whose  house  is  by  the  sea  side  : 
Axi.u.43;  he  shall  tell  thee  what  thou  oughtest  to  do. 


Eigner  And,  or  rather  therefore,1  because  thy  prayers  and  thine 

Beeien.*  alms  are  accepted,  send  . . and  call  for  Simon.  Send  now , 
defer  not  to  do  that  which  is  bidden  thee.2  Prove  thy 
obedience  by  the  promptness  with  which  thou  attendest  to 
Gorranus.  this  message.  God  also  tries  the  faith  and  earnestness  of 
Cornelius  by  the  lowliness  of  the  host  where  Peter  lodged. 
He  has  no  abode  of  his  own,  he  lodgeth  with  one  Simon  a 
Cook.  tanner .3 

God  sends  His  angel  to  bid  Cornelius  have  recourse  to 
human  means  and  the  common  way.  In  this  way  does  He 
Quesnei.  stamp  the  ordinary  means  of  grace  with  His  approval, 
though  in  so  doing  He  acts  by  ways  and  instruments  which 
we  should  have  thought  little  likely  to  be  so  chosen.  He 
who  used  an  angel  to  convey  His  message  might  have  en- 
trusted to  that  angel  the  task  of  instructing  Cornelius.  He 
willed,  however,  otherwise.  Peter  was  sent  for  that  he 
might  inform  Cornelius  of  the  truths  which  as  yet  he  knew 
imperfectly.  The  faith,  which  at  this  time  he  had,  was  in  God, 
and  though  imperfect  as  to  the  object  of  faith,  it  was  yet  a 
real  faith  and  the  direct  gift  of  God.  That  it  was  a real 


1 “ Recite  hie  vertit  Beza  icai  vvv 
nunc  igitur,  ut  quoque  cap.  vii.  34 ; 
xiii.  11.” — Eisner. 

“ Greece  xai  vvv,  quod  respondet 
Hebraico  iirw,  ubi  dictio  est  conclu- 
dentis  valetque  itaque , ut  Genes,  xxvii. 
8.” — Beeien. 

2 “ Et  nunc , ne  differas  mittere.” — 
Gorranus. 

3 “ Cuj'us  domus  est  ad  mare.  Apud 
veteres  coriarii  extra  urbes  prope 
flumina,  ob  mortua  animalia,  etiam  ob 


feetidos  odores  et  ob  frequentem  aquae 
usura  in  pellium  preparatione,  officinas 
et  domos  suas  babebant  Artemidor.  1, 
53,  vetepuiv  dirTETai  <ru)/jiaT(i)v  6 (3vp- 
(TodsxprjQ  Kai  rrjg  7T 6\£o>£  airtp Kiara i 
corpora  mortua  attrectat  coriarius, 
ideoque  ab  urbe  secluditur.  Suren- 
husius  in  Miscbn.  c.  ii.  § 9,  t.  iv. 
p.  164  in  tract.  Bava  batbra  : Cada- 
vera  et  sepulchra  separant  et  coriai’ium 
quinquaginta  cubitos  a civitate.” — 
Kuinoel. 
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faitli  was  shown  in  this,  that  through  it  Cornelius  offered  up 
prayers  and  gave  alms  which  were  accepted  of  God.  This 
faith  in  the  one  God  was  now  to  be  strengthened  and  per- 
fected by  his  faith  in  the  Incarnate  Saviour,  the  Redeemer 
and  Mediator.1 


(7)  And  when  the  angel  which  spake  unto  Cor- 
nelius was  departed , he  called  two  of  his  household 
servants , and  a devout  soldier  of  them  that  waited  on 
him  continually  i (8)  And  when  he  had  declared  all 
these  things  unto  them , he  sent  them  to  Joppa. 


Caesarea  was  about  thirty  miles  to  the  north  of  Joppa. 
The  journey,  therefore,  of  these  messengers  of  Cornelius 
would  occupy  more  than  one  day.2 

When  the  angel  had  spoken.  In  this  is  exhibited  the 
prompt  obedience  of  Cornelius;  no  sooner  had  the  angel 
departed  than  he  commissions  his  two  servants  and  his 
attendant  soldier  to  set  out  and  invite  Peter  to  his  house. 
We  have  in  this  the  strongest  evidence  of  his  faith.  There 
was,  indeed,  much  to  try  his  faith.  Many  would  have 
reasoned  that  if  the  angel  of  God  had  been  sent  he  could  at 
least  as  well  have  instructed  Cornelius  as  Peter  could. 
Why,  he  might  have  asked,  should  I send  for  a man  when 
an  angel  is  present,  and  can  do  far  more  than  man  can  do  ? 
But  he  resisted  this  temptation  and  did  as  the  angel  had 
bidden  him ; nor  did  the  meanness  of  the  habitation  where 
Peter  lodged,  and  the  sordidness  of  the  tanner's  trade,  hinder 
the  Roman  soldier  from  sending  for  him  and  acknowledging 


1 “ In  re  ipsa  nobiscum  Augustinus 

sentit,  qui  diserte  affirmat  non  potuisse 
orare  Cornelium  nisi  fidelis  esset  (libro 
de  Pr  ae  destinatione  sanctorum) .” — 

Calvin. 

“Theologi  post  S.  Thomam  certis- 
sime  tenent,  quod  infideles  qui  nunquam 
de  Christi  audiverint,  si  bene  uterentur 
generalibus  gratiae  auxiliis  sequendo 
dictamen  rectae  rationis,  Deus  qui  vult 
omnes  homines  salvos  fieri  et  ad  agni- 
tionem  veritatis  venire,  ipsis  revelar  et 
quae  sunt  necessaria  ad  salutem  vel  per 
Angelum,  vel  per  internam  revelationem, 
vel  ad  eos  mittendo  aliquem  fidei  pre- 
dicatorem,  sicut  misit  Petrum  ad  Cor- 
nell um . ’ ’ — L ienard. 

2 “ From  Caesarea  southward  over 
the  Kudeira  and  Nahr  Aber  Zabura 
to  Muchalid  is  a distance  of  three  and 
a half  hours  ; from  that  point  it  is  six 


hours  to  J affa,  the  road  passing  Arsuf 
and  el-Aujeh.  This  was  the  time 
taken  by  Wildenbruch.  Dr.  Smith 
travelled  in  company  with  ladies,  and 
more  leisurely,  taking  thirteen  hours 
for  the  ride.” — Ritter’s  Geography  of 
Palestine , vol.  iv.  p.  269.  This  distance 
is  more  than  an  ordinary  day’s  journey. 
Thus  Irby  and  Mangles  ( Travels  in 
Syria , &c.,  p.  188-9),  who  travelled 
along  the  same  road,  say,  “ October  15 
we  left  J affa.  . Our  road  lay  along  the 
sea-beach.  We  shortly  crossed  the 
Nahr  El  Petras.  In  the  afternoon  we 
passed  through  a wild  but  pretty 
country,  and  crossed  the  Nahr  Arsouf, 
leaving  the  village  of  this  name  (the 
ancient  Apollonias)  on  our  left.  The 
following  morning  we  proceeded  very 
early,  and  crossing  the  Nahr  El  Kasab 
arrived  at  Caesarea.” 
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Deut.  xxii.  8. 
Hackett. 

Bengel. 


Hammond. 
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Gen.  xxxii. 
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Exod.  iii.  1 — 
6. 

1 Kings  xix. 
4—18. 


that  the  message  of  the  angel  was  from  God.  In  all  this 
we  see  proofs  of  the  earnestness,  the  humility,  and  the  faith 
of  Cornelius. 

(9)  On  the  morrow , as  they  went  on  their  journey, 
and  drew  nigh  unto  the  city,  Peter  went  up  upon  the 
housetop  to  pray  about  the  sixth  hour  : (10)  And  he 
became  very  hungry , and  would  have  eaten : but  while 
they  made  ready,  he  fell  into  a trance, 

Peter  ivent  up  upon  the  home-top — upon  the  flat  roof  of  the 
house  built,  as  such  houses  are,  according  to  the  command 
of  Moses,  with  high  battlements  which  sheltered  the 
worshippers  from  observation.1  It  would  seem  that  the 
house  of  the  tanner  had  no  guest-chamber,  no  upper-room, 
it  was  on  the  house-top  that  the  Apostle  went  to  pray.  The 
Jewish  worshipper  was  wont  to  go  up  to  this  upper-room, 
or  to  the  roof  of  the  house,  in  order  that  he  might  offer  up  his 
prayers  with  his  face  directed  towards  God’s  temple  at 
Jerusalem. 

Peter  withdrew  himself  that  he  might  be  more  undis- 
turbed in  his  prayer,  and  that  he  might  meditate  on  the 
house-top  with  less  distraction  than  elsewhere.2  In  this  he 
obeys  the  spirit  of  the  direction  of  his  Divine  Master — When 
thou  prayest  enter  into  thy  closet,  and  when  thou  hast  shut  the 
door,  pray  to  thy  Father  which  is  in  secret.  We  have  ex- 
amples of  God’s  saints  under  the  old  covenant  doing  the 
same ; thus  of  Isaac  we  read  that  he  went  out  to  meditate  in 
the  field  at  the  eventide.  It  was  when  Jacob  was  left  alone 
that  he  received  the  blessing  from  the  mysterious  stranger 
who  wrestled  with  him.  It  was  in  the  desert  that  Moses 
received  the  commission  to  be  the  deliverer  of  God’s  people 
from  Egypt.  It  was  in  the  wilderness  that  God  specially 
revealed  Himself  to  Elijah.  And  this  practice  of  His  servants 
in  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  crowd  and  bustle  of  the 
world  received  the  sanction  of  our  Lord’s:  own  example, 
who,  not  for  Himself,  but  for  us,  withdrew  even  from  the 

1 “Jw/xa  was  the  flat  roof,  much  12;  Jer,  xix.  13;  Zeph.  i.  5), — of  pub  - 
frequented  in  the  East  for  purposes  of  licity  (2  Sam.  xvi.  22  ; Matt.  x.  27  ; 
exercise  (2  Sam.  xi.  2;  Dan.  iv.  27,  Luke  xii.  3;  Joseph.  Bell.  Jud.  ii.  21, 
marg.), — of  sleeping  in  summer  (1  Sam.  5), — of  observation  (Judg.  xvi.  27  ; Isa. 
ix.  26,  by  inference  and  as  expressed  in  xxii.  1), — and  for  any  process  requiring 
LXX), — of  conversation  (ib.  ver.  25),  fresh  air  and  sun  (Josh.  ii.  6).” — Winer, 
— of  mourning  (Isa.  xv.  3 ; Jer.  xlviii.  Realw.  in  Alford. 

38), — of  erecting  booths  at  the  feast  of  2 “ Oratio  quietem  et  silentium  amat, 
tabernacles  (Neh.  viii.  16), — of  other  turbam  et  tumultum  fugit.” 
religious  celebrations  (2  Kings  xxiii. 
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company  of  His  chosen  Apostles,  and  so  continued  all  night 
in  prayer  to  God. 

God  doeth  no  great  thing  usually,  but  by  means  of  prayer, 
at  least  He  accepteth  no  other. 

While  they  made  ready  he  fell  into  a trance / was  rapt, 
that  is,  in  ecstasy. 

He  fell  into,  or  rather  it  fell  upon  him  ( eyevero  kP  avrov 
eWrao-t?),  it  was  sent  from  above,  and  fell  from  heaven  upon 
him.  This  was  a sudden  and  overpowering  influence  of  the 
Spirit ; a state  of  unconsciousness  as  to  the  impressions 
made  upon  the  senses,  and  of  entire  abstraction  from  what 
was  going  on  in  the  world  around  him,  during  which  time 
there  are  present  to  the  soul  clear  visions  of  heavenly 
realities.1 2  It  was  in  such  an  ecstasy  or  trance  that  Abraham 
was  plunged  (Ikorao-ts  iiriireo-e  to)  vA/3 pay),  when  the  future 
history  of  his  children  was  made  known  to  him  by  God. 
And  in  such  a state  some  of  the  most  important  revela- 
tions were  made  known  to  St.  Paul. 


(11)  And  saw  heaven  opened,  and  a certain  vessel 
descending  unto  him , as  it  had  teen  a great  sheet  knit 
at  the  four  corners  f and  let  down  to  the  earth:  (12) 
Wherein  were  all  manner  of  fourfooted  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and  fowls 
of  the  air. 

Some  commentators  have  supposed  that  this  vision  of  a 
certain  vessel  ( <tk.€vos  n=apparatus  or  arrangement)  was  sent 
not  so  much  for  the  direction  of  St.  Peter  as  in  order  to 
vindicate  him  in  the  eyes  of  others  for  his  admission  of 
Gentiles  into  the  Church  of  Christ  without  their  having 
passed  through  the  door  of  Judaism.  This,  however,  is  hardly 
consistent  with  this  narrative  of  the  revelation  and  with 
the  disinclination  for  awhile  of  St.  Peter  to  act  upon  it. 


1 “ ri  tGTIV  (.KGTCMJIQ  ; paWov  7TVEV- 

pariKr)  tiq  cjffavti  Otcjpia  ysyovtv 
avrijj  tov  owparoQ'  uxravsi  throi  tiq, 
i^taTr]  r]  ipvxw” — Catena.  Ekgtcktiq 

Hsec  vox,  hoc  loco,  constitutionem 
hominis  extra  se  rapti,  significat.” 
— Grotius.  “ The  word  in  the  New 
Testament  signifies  sometimes  amaze- 
ment and  astonishment , from  fear  or 
wonder,  Mark  v.  42,  and  xvi.  8 ; Luke 
v.  26  ; Acts  iii.  10 ; and  sometimes  a 
trance  or  ecstasy,  when  the  outward 
senses  being  bound  up  as  it  were  with 
sleep,  God’s  will  is  inwardly  revealed 


to  the  understanding  by  way  of  intel- 
lectual vision.” — Hammond. 

2 “ August,  concione  iii.  in  Psalm 
ciii.  facta  est  illi  mentis  alienatio,  id 
est,  aversa  est  mens  ejus  a consuetudine 
corporali  ad  visum  quemdam  contem- 
plandum  alienum  a prsesentibus.” — 
Est  ins. 

3 “ ’A pxn  does  not  mean  the  corner 
or  square,  but  the  end  of  something 
long.  The  words  mean  that  the  sheet 
was  fastened  to  the  ends  of  four  ropes, 
the  ends  only  appearing  in  the  vision.” 
— Humphrey. 
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Origen. 
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Fromond. 

Sanchez. 


Justinius. 


Sanchez. 


He  saw  in  this  ecstasy  or  trance — seeing  with  the  mind 
and  hearing  mentally,  not  through  the  medium  of  the  bodily 
senses,  but  by  the  eyes  and  means  of  the  Spirit.  The 
medium  of  revelation  was  different  in  the  case  of  Peter  from 
that  of  Cornelius.  Cornelius  saw,  and  with  the  eyes  of  the 
body,  that  which  actually  happened,  the  coming  of  an  angel 
from  God ; St.  Peter  saw  in  mental  vision  only. 

He  saw  heaven  opened,  an  appropriate  symbol  of  a revela- 
tion from  the  other  world.1  And  there  was  let  down  from 
heaven  as  it  had  been  a great  sheet — the  Church  of  Christ 
represented  by  the  linen  cloth, — which  contained  within  its 
expanse  all  manner  of  four-footed  beasts  of  the  earth,  and 
wild  beasts,  the  emblem  of  the  savage  tribes  which  were  to 
be  comprehended  within  the  Church,  and  to  be  tamed  by 
the  power  and  influence  of  the  Church ; and  creeping  things, 
serpents  and  other  such  creatures,  to  indicate  that  God’s 
grace  would  convert  men  of  the  most  noxious  and  hostile 
natures,  changing  them  into  faithful  followers  of  Christ.3 
And  this  linen  cloth,  the  emblem  of  the  Church  of  Christ, 
was  let  down  from  heaven  to  teach  us  that  the  Church  is 
from  heaven  and  not  from  earth.  Akin  to  this  was  the 
vision  of  St.  John,  in  which  he  saw  the  holy  city , new  Jeru- 
salem, coming  down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  prepared  as  a 
bride  adorned  for  her  husband .3 

By  all  manner  (gravra)  many  commentators  suppose  that 
the  great  sheet  contained  clean  and  unclean  beasts.  Others, 
however,  understand  that  only  unclean  beasts  were  enclosed 
in  this  sheet,  and  it  would  seem  from  Peter’s  words,  Not 
so,  Lord,  for  I have  never  eaten  anything  that  is  common  or 
unclean,  that  this  latter  were  the  truer  interpretation.  To 
ground  the  former  interpretation  on  the  Words  all  manner 
(gtavra  ra)  seems  unduly  to  press  the  rigid  meaning  of 
these  words,  since  all  manner  only  implies  all  to  which  the 
narrative  refers,  which  is  clearly  of  unclean  beasts.4  lf  These 


1 “ Apert um  — non  reseratione  ele- 
ment! sed  revelatione  spirituals ” — Gor- 
ranus.  “ Coelorum  apertio  in  scripturis 
nil  aliud  est  quam  aptior  aliqua  divinse 
voluntatis  aut  majestatisrevelatio.  Sic 
Christus  dicit : Videbitis  ccelos  apertos 
[loan.  i.  51],  hoc  est,  clarius  cognoscetis 
Dei  opera  in  Me.” — Ferus. 

2 “ Serpentium  et  ferarum  figura 
peccatores  significantur ; ut  intelli- 
geremus,  hominem,  pravis  imbutum 
moribus,  vix  hominis  nomen  mereri  et 
bestiis  ferisque  comparari  posse,  posse 
pariari.’  ’ — Novarinus . 


3 “ It  was  a linen  sheet,  which  very 
linen  showed  they  were  all  clean  ; for 
in  linen  the  Jews  wrapped  the  first- 
born of  their  clean  beasts,  if  any  hap- 
pened to  die  before  they  came  to  be 
offered,  and  so  buried  it;  but  at  no- 
hand, any  unclean  beasts  in  linen.  But 
now  in  linen  all ; that  if  one  clean*  all; 
and  so  no  person,  calling,  country,  ex- 
cepted to  or  accepted  of  more  than 
another.” — Andrews'  Twelve  Sermons 
on  Holy  Ghost  (vol.  iii.  p.  332.  Ang. 
Cath.  edit.). 

4 “ Scriptura  ssepe  chm  de  omnibus 
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animals  were  an  image  of  the  people  without  law,  and  alien 
from  grace,  and  abandoned  to  mere  brutal  passions — for 
what  is  man  without  the  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  God, 
but  an  untamed  animal  ? Those  who  worshipped  the  beasts  Ferus. 
of  the  field  became  in  some  sort  partakers  of  that  nature 
which  they  worshipped,  and  the  idolaters  who  bowed  down  Quesnei. 
to  the  brute  creation  became  like  these  in  their  nature. 

(13)  And  there  came  a voice  to  him , Rise , Peter ; Lexvx-x25-4; 
kill,  and  eat.  (14)  But  Peter  said,  Not  so,  Lord ; for  I De7at’ xi^  3, 
have  never  eaten  anything  that  is  comm, on  or  unclean}  Ezek- iv- u- 

Peter  haying  gone  to  the  house-top  hungry  had  a vision 
of  things  to  eat.  In  this  way  does  God  adapt  His  teaching 
to  the  circumstances  of  our  lives,  and  Divine  instruction  is  Humphrey, 
engrafted  on  human  infirmities. 

The  very  words  of  the  command  point  to  their  spiritual 
meaning.  The  words  are,  slay,  as  at  a sacrifice,  and  eat,  as 
the  priest  partakes  of  that  which  he  has  offered  up  in 
sacrifice.  Peter,  however,  understood  this  call,  slay  and  Fromond. 
eat,  as  of  corporeal  eating  only,  and  did  not  perceive 
the  spiritual  meaning  of  the  command  from  heaven,  that  Dion,  earth, 
he  should  go  forth  and  prepare  the  Gentiles  to  be  an  offer- 
ing well  pleasing  to  God.2 

It  would  seem,  since  this  was  thrice  repeated,  that  Peter 
answered  thrice  to  these  words,  slay  and  eat.  We  are  re- 
minded in  this  fact  of  the  threefold  denial  of  his  Lord,  and 
the  threefold  forgiveness  of  Christ  declared  in  His  thrice-re- 
peated question,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou  Me  ? and  the 
thrice-repeated  command.  Feed  My  sheep.  Feed  My  lambs } 15 


agere  videatur,  de  ea  tantum.  provincia 
aut  materia  loquitur,  de  qua  sermo  est, 
ut  Hieronymus  docuit  in  cap.  xiii. 
Isai.  . . De  animalibus  autem  immun- 
dis  tantum  hie  videtur  inducta  visio.’’ 
— Sanchez. 

“ Lucas  dixit  omne  genus , quia  pro- 
miscue  illic  diversa  genera  permista 
erant.” — Calvin. 

1  “ Commune — id  est,  immundum,  im- 
purum,  profanum.  Judge i enim,  ne 
Gentiles  offenderent,  cibos  eorum  qui 
lege  Mosaica  yetabantur,  non  yocabant 
immimdos  aut  profanos,  sed  communes, 
quod  communiter  a quovis  Gentili  com- 
edi  possent.  Rabbi  Moyses  et  R. 
Salomon  apud  Lyranum  tradunt,  tem- 
pore Messire  nulla  amplihs  animalia 


fore  immunda  sed  omnia  mundanda  per 
Ipsius  legem  quaDeus  purificavit  omnia 
ea  ipso  quo  legem  Mosaicam,  certos 
cibos  quasi  immundos  vetantem,  per 
novam  Christi  legem  nil  tale  vetantem, 
abolevit.” — Tirinus. 

2 “ Macta  et  comede  : macta,  hoc  est, 
para  Domino  in  sacrificium  gratum.” 
— Craddock. 

3 “Per  ter:  pro  fide  Trinitatis  in 
quo  baptizandge  sunt  gentes,  quam 
et  baptizandi  confitentur  interro- 
gati : ‘ credis  in  Deuni  Patrem  et 
Filium  et  Sanctum  Spiritum  ? ’ Petrus 
quoque  quia  tertio  negavit,  Matt.  xxvi. 
75,  trina  confessione  correxit,  Johann, 
xxi.  15 — 17.” — Gorranus. 
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(15)  And  the  voice  spake  unto  him  again  the  second 
time , What  God  hath  cleansed , that  call  not  thou  com- 
mon. (1 6)  This  was  done  thrice  : and  the  vessel  was 
received  up  again  into  heaven. 


This  was  done  thrice , that  is,  the  voice  spake  thrice,1  to 
remove  all  doubt  from  the  mind  of  Peter,  as  Pharaoh's 
dream  was  doubled  to  convince  him  of  the  certainty  of  that 
which  was  foretold.2 

What  God  hath  cleansed — for  nothing  save  what  is  clean 
is  let  down  from  heaven — that  call  not  thou  common.  What 
Christ  has  redeemed  by  His  blood-shedding,  has  by  that 
blood  been  made  clean,  and  has  been  brought  nigh  to  God, 
so  that  no  part  of  the  world  lies  outside  the  regards  of  God, 
and  is  not  called  to  be  partaker  of  all  the  benefits  of  His 
death.  Christ  taught  the  oneness  of  all  men,  and  the 
breaking  down  of  the  wall  which  separated  between  differ- 
ent classes  of  man,  and  the  equality  of  all  in  the  eye  of  God, 
when  he  went  in  and  ate  with  publicans  and  sinners  ; with 
publicans , those  usually  of  Gentile  birth ; with  sinners,  who, 
but  for  His  cleansing  grace,  were  unclean  by  reason  of  their 
past  sin.  He  taught  this  when,  in  opposition  to  Jewish  ex- 
clusiveness, He  talked  with  the  woman  of  Samaria,  a circum- 
stance so  unusual,  so  opposed  to  Jewish  practice,  that  even 
His  disciples  marvelled  ; and  also  he  permitted  the  woman  in 
the  city,  which  was  a sinner,  to  come  near  to  Him  and  to 
wash  His  feet  with  her  tears.  And  that  which  He  taught 
by  His  example,  that  Jew  and  Gentile  were  called  into  His 
fold,  and  were  sent  to  work  in  His  vineyard,  and  that  the 
unclean  of  every  nation  were  cleansed  by  His  death,  were 
truths  taught  by  all  His  Apostles,  and  became  notes  of 


1 “ tovto  refers  to  the  repetition  of 
the  voice,  not  to  the  vision  as  seen 
three  times.  The  command  was  re- 
iterated in  order  to  confirm  the  words 
more  deeply  on  the  mind  of  Peter.” — 
Uaclcett. 

This  is  not  the  usual  interpretation 
of  these  words,  though  it  is  as  consonant 
to  the  text  as  the  more  common  one, 
that  it  was  the  sheet  which  was  thrice 
drawn  up. 

2 “Lorsque  Dieu  veut  marquer 
qu’un  songe  est  envoye  de  sa  part,  et 
qu’il  est  significatif,  il  le  represente 
d’ordinaire  plus  d’une  fois.  Daniel 
(vii.  viii.  x.  xi.)  a vu  plusieurs  fois 
sous  differentes  figures  le  sort  des 


quatres  monarchies.  Pharon  vit  pre- 
mierement  sous  la  representation  de 
sept  epis,  et  ensuite  sous  celle  de  sept 
boeufs,  ce  qui  devait  arriver  a l’Egypte: 
et  Joseph  declare  a ce  prince  que  la 
seconde  vision  est  une  confirmation  de 
la  premiere  (Gen.  xli.  1,  2,  et  seq..  32). 
Nabuchodonosor  vit  une  grande  statue 
et  un  grand  arbre,  qui  ne  signifiaient 
que  la  destinee  de  son  empire  (Dan.  i. 
11  et  iv).  Ici  Dieu  fait  voir  a Sainte 
Pierre  trois  fois  le  meme  linge,  qui  de- 
scende  du  ciel  eu  sa  presence,  afin  que 
cette  vision  s’imprime  fortement  dans 
son  esprit,  et  qu’il  ne  la  regarde  pas 
comme  une  simple  imagination.” — 
Calmet. 
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gladness  to  tlie  Gentile  world,  telling  them  that  they  also 
were  called  to  the  marriage  supper  of  the  Lamb.1  God's 
will  as  made  known  by  the  Apostles  was  that  in  the  dispens- 
ation of  the  fulness  of  Himes,  He  might  gather  together  in  one 
all  things  in  Christ , both  which  are  in  heaven  and  'which  are 
on  earth,  so  that  having  made  peace  through  the  blood  of  His 
cross,  by  Him  to  reconcile  all  things  unto  Himself. 

The  practical  teaching,  then,  to  Peter  by  means  of  this 
trance  was — 

(1 ) That  the  ceremonial  law  of  Moses  was  abrogated,  which 
had  distinguished  between  the  clean  and  the  unclean. 

(2)  That  the  Gentiles,  as  Gentiles,  were  capable  of  the 
grace  of  salvation,  and  of  baptism,  as  fully  as  the  Jews. 

The  vessel  luas  received  up  again  into  heaven.  Thus 
showing  that  the  work  of  calling  in  the  Gentiles  to  the 
fold  of  God  was  by  His  appointment,  and  that  these  when 
cleansed  by  the  means  which  He  has  given  have  heaven 
opened  to  them,  and  will  be  received  into  the  company 
of  the  faithful  glorified.2 

Let  Christians  learn  from  this  revelation  to  St.  Peter  the 
sinfulness  of  despising  any,  however  sordid  their  condition, 
however  humble  their  lot,  however  sinful  their  lives ; seeing 
that  God  cares  for  them,  that  God  bears  with  them,  that 
God  provides  for  them,  and  will  receive  all  those  who  turn 
to  Him. 


(1 7)  Now  while  Peter  doubted  in  himself  what  this 
vision  which  he  had  seen  should  mean,  behold,  the 
men  which  were  sent  from  Cornelius  had  made  en- 
quiry for  Simon's  house , and  stood  before  the  gate, 
(18)  And  called,  and  ashed  whether  Simon,  which 
was  surnamed  Peter,  were  lodged  there. 

Behold — not  by  chance,  but  by  Divine  providence,  in 
order  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  the  vision ,3  of  which  St. 
Peter  still  doubted  in  himself.  In  this  vision,  and  in  the 


1 “Nunc  Christi  tempore  nihil  im- 
mundum  est,  Deus  cuncta  mundavit: 
quisquis  ergo  priorem  vitam  depositurus 
accedit,  suscipiendus  est.” — Scilmeron. 

2 “ The  vessel  was  received  up  again 
into  heaven — to  show  that  in  the  end  of 
the  world  the  whole  Church  militant 
shall  be  transported  into  heaven,  and 
shall  become  triumphant.” — Leigh. 

“L’Eglise  tire  son  origine  du  ciel 
et  retournera  au  ciel  pour  lequel  elle 


est  faite.  Elle  n’est  *sur  la  terre  que 
pour  etre  purifiee  et  rendue  digne  d’etre 
reque  de  son  epoux.” — Quesnel. 

3  “"Opapa.  Vision.  Les  Visions  sont, 
ou  des  peintures  des  choses  gravees 
dans  l’imagination,  ou  des  choses  que  les 
sens  apperqoivent,  mais  qui  n’ont  point 
de  realite  et  qui  ne  sont  point  ce 
qu’elles  paroissent : ce  sont  des  ap- 
parences  [Apoc.  ix.  17.  Tobitxii.  20].” 
— Beausohre. 


Eph.  i.  10. 
Col.  i.  20. 
Alford. 


Lienard. 


Sylveira. 


Sanchez. 
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after  coming  of  the  men  to  declare  the  message  of  Cor- 
nelius, the  Holy  Spirit  works  according  to  the  method  of  the 
Divine  economy.  Moving  suddenly,  but  not  instructing 
suddenly ; making  known  His  will,  and  then  step  by  step 
guiding  man,  whether  through  the  intellect  or  no,  to  the 
full  perception  and  acknowledgment  of  the  intentions  of 
God.1 


(1 9)  While  Peter  thought  on  the  vision , the  Spirit 
said  unto  him , Behold , three  men  seek  thee.  (20) 
Arise  therefore , and  get  thee  down , and  go  with 
them , doubting  nothing : for  I have  sent  them. 


Those  who  think  that  the  vision  was  rather  for  the  in- 
struction of  others  than  of  the  Apostle  himself,  think  that 
he  doubted  because  he  feared  the  misconception  of  others, 
and  hesitated,2  since  he  knew  how  greatly  the  invitation  to 
the  Gentiles  would  be  objected  to  by  many  of  the  brethren, 
and  how  much  they  would  resent  the  admission  of  the  un- 
circumcised into  the  Church  of  Christ.  This,  however, 
seems  alien  to  the  whole  of  the  narrative.  It  was  Peter 
who  doubted,  or  hesitated  ; Peter  who  required  to  be  en- 
lightened, and  to  be  commanded  to  do  the  bidding  of  God, 
doubting  nothing .3 

Behold — as  though  in  this  the  Holy  Spirit  should  say 
— The  meaning  and  interpretation  of  the  vision  on  which 
thou  thinkest  is  made  clear  by  this,  that  three  men  seek  the 3 
with  a message  from  heaven.4  Thou  hast  seen  the  sheet 
with  all  manner  of  animals  let  down  from  heaven,  now 
then  arise  from  prayer  and  meditation,  and  go  forth  and 
do  as  thou  hast  seen,  not  calling  those  to  whom  thou  art 
sent  common  or  unclean.  The  Spirit  calls  the  Apostle  from 
prayer  and  meditation  to  action.  The  contemplative  life 
is  but  the  preparation  for  the  active,  as  the  active  is 


1 “ Spiritus  Sanctus  sensim  per  oc- 
casiones  et  eventus,  more  humano 
voluit  docere  Petrum  et  Apostolos. 
Yult  enim  ecclesiam  imitari  puerum 
Jesum,  qui  setate  crescebat  et  sapientia, 
ait  Hilarius.” — Corn,  a Lapide. 

2 “Dum  intra  se  hsesitaret  Petrus 
quidnam  esset  visio  quam  vidisset.” — 

Vulgate. 

“ Dum  hcesitabundus  secum  ex- 
pendit,  quid  sibi  vellet  visio  somnium 
ne  esset  an  significatio  divinse  volun- 
tatis.”— Erasmus  in  Parapb. 


3 “ Petrus  hsesitat  sciens  quod  Deus 
nonnunquam  per  corporalia  ostendit 
spiritualia.  ’ ’ — Ferus. 

4 “ Interpretatio  est  visionis  admo- 
dum  congrua,  quasi  diceret : Yidisti  tri- 
plicia  animalia  ad  te  delapsa.  Ecce 
tres  viri  querunt  te.  Audisti  vocem, 
macta , manduca,  etc.,  hoc  est  surge,  de- 
scende,  vade  cum  eis,  nauseam  habuisti 
ab  animalibus,  nunc  nihil  dubita,  ipsos 
enim  misi,  imparti  Gentibus  gratiam 
Evangelii,  ex  me  enim  institutum  est, 
quod  suscipis.” — Ferus. 
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strengthened  by  solitude  and  contemplation.1  The  man  Dion,  earth, 
of  God  needs  both,  and  either  without  the  other  is  a maimed 
and  imperfect  life. 

The  Spirit,  that  is,  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  internal  inspir- 
ation, bids  the  Apostle  go,  doubting  nothing,  that  the  truth 
prefigured  by  the  ark  of  Noah,  into  which  all  manner  of 
animals,  clean  and  unclean,  alike  were  gathered  in,  was 
now  fulfilled  in  Christ,  and  in  the  ark  of  His  Church,  and 
that  the  animals  then  saved  were  the  symbols  of  the  tribes 
of  men  who  should  hereafter  be  saved  in  this  the  true  ark 
of  God.  He  bids  him  go,  doubting  nothing,  because  He  who  Augustine, 
sent  the  men  to  seek  Peter  was  the  same  who  sent  the  com.  a Lap. 
Apostles  on  their  errand  to  convert  the  world. 

What  was  said  to  St.  Peter  is  still  said  to  those  whom 
the  Holy  Spirit  sends  forth  to  rebuke,  to  exhort,  and  to 
teach,  Go,  doubting  nothing,  for  I am  with  thee ; stay  not 
from  fear  of  men ; fear  not  though  men  resist  and  revile 
the  word  which  thou  teachest : thou  shalt  indeed  find  many 
adversaries,  but  go  on  thine  errand  doubting  nothing,  for  I Ferus. 
am  with  thee. 

(21)  Then  Peter  went  down  to  the  men  which  were  Acts  xxii.  12. 
sent  unto  him  from  Cornelius ; and  said , Behold,  I 
am  he  whom  ye  seek : what  is  the  came  wherefore  ye 
are  come  ?2  (22)  And  they  said,  Cornelius  the  centu- 
rion, a just  man,  and  one  that  feareth  God , and  of 
good  report  among  all  the  nation  of  the  Jews,  was 
warned  from  God  by  an  holy  angel  to  send  for  thee 
into  his  house,  and  to  hear  words  of  thee. 

They  commend  their  master  as  a just  man,3  as  righteous, 
upright  in  all  his  dealings  with  men,  and  not  only  as  a 
devout  man  towards  God,  one  that  feareth  God,  but  also  a 
man  of  good  report  among  . . the  Jews , which,  on  account 
of  the  exclusiveness  of  the  Jews  and  their  contempt  for  the  Lienard. 
Gentiles,  is  mentioned  as  though  the  more  remarkable. 

This  last  was,  indeed,  a great  proof  of  the  goodness  of 
Cornelius.  He  had  obtained  the  respect  not  only  of  his  syiveira. 

1 “ Surge  ab  oratione,  in  qua  fer-  l’homme  dans  la  dependance.  II  faut 
vidus  extabat:  ssepe  oratio  omittenda  travailler  a avancer  dans  la  connois- 
est,  vel  propter  officia,  vel  ob  propriam  sance  de  sa  volonte,  pour  agir  a pro- 
obligationera ; sic  et  Moysi  cum  esset  in  portion.” — Quesnel. 

monte  cum  Deo  dictum  est:  Descende , 3 “Instead  of  svtrsi Qyg  (ver.  2), 

peccavit  popidus  tuus.  Exod.  xxxii.  diicaiog  here  stands ; a quality  concern- 
7.” — Syiveira.  ing  which  the  subordinates  of  a man 

2 “ Dieu  ne  donne  sa  lumiere  qu’avec  would  have  most  experience.” — Lech- 
mesure  et  par  degrez,  pour  tenir  lev. 
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household  servants,  but  also  of  those  to  whom  he  came  as 
the  symbol  of  national  subjection. 

The  Holy  Spirit  had  declared  of  these  men,  I have  sent 
them  ; they  who  had  received  the  message  from  their  master 
speaks  of  Cornelias  having  sent  them,  when  warned  by  the 
Spirit  so  to  do.  He  it  is  who  truly  sends  when  He  com- 
missions men  to  send  forth  other  men  on  His  errand. 
And  these  men  came  because  Cornelius  desired  to  hear  words 
from  St.  Peter,  that  is,  the  ivords  of  life  and  of  eternal  sal- 
vation. In  this  way  does  St.  Paul  speak  of  the  word  of 
faith , the  word  of  reconciliation , as  the  word,  and  speaks  of 
himself  as  hold  to  speak  the  word  without  fear;  and  he 
commends  St.  Timothy  as  one  nourished  up  in  the  words  of 
faith  and  of  good  doctrine ; and  in  the  same  way  the  word 
writings,  the  Scriptures,  have  come  to  be  limited  to,  and 
mean,  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  as  with  us  the  book  ( the  Bible) 
means  the  book  of  God’s  revealed  will. 

(23)  Then  called  he  them  in,  and  lodged  them. 
And  on  the  morrow  Peter  went  away  with  them / 
and  certain  brethren  from  Joppa  accompanied 
him. 

How  completely  all  things  were  in  the  first  days  of  the 
Church  regarded  as  common  to  the  brethren  is  shown  in  the 
fact  that  St.  Peter,  though  only  the  guest  of  Simon,  was  yet 
able  to  receive  and  entertain  these  messengers  who  had  been 
sent  by  Cornelius.  Now  also  we  may  discern  the  first- 
fruits  of  that  which  was  taught  him  in  his  trance,  he  called 
them  in  and  lodged  them,  though  they  were  heathen,  those 
whom  just  before  he  had  spoken  of  as  common  and  unclean, 
and  whom  he  had  been  instructed  no  longer  to  regard  as 
either,  because  Christ  by  His  death  had  cleansed  them. 

Certain  brethren  from  Joppa  accompanied  him.  Six 
brethren,  as  St.  Peter  elsewhere  says,  who  should  be  wit- 
nesses with  him  of  the  miraculous  outpouring  of  the  Spirit 
upon  Cornelius  and  his  household,  and  should  be  able  to 
testify  to  the  Church  that  God  had  given  to  the  Gentiles  the 
same  outward  tokens  of  His  inward  abiding  as  He  had 
given  to  the  Jews. 

1 “Petrus  homines  ad  se  a Deo  tanquam  pastorem  et  pontificem  non- 
missos,  comiter  et  urbane  excepit  et  nullisexhis,  qui  crediderant  in  Joppeac 
bospitandi  gratia,  nec  se  maculari  exis-  secunda  die  a profectione  pervenerunt 
timavit  commercio  etbnicorum,  quos  Caesar  earn.  Nam  etsi  illud  equitans  uno 

Deus  ad  se  miserat  et  quos  purifica-  die  emetiri  possit ; tamen  Petrus  Apos- 
verat:  nec  mora,  sequenti  die  pro-  tolus  pedibus  iter  conficiens,  duobus 
iectus  est  cum  eis,  comitantibus  ilium  venit.” — Salmeron. 
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(24)  And  the  morrow  after  they  entered  into 
Ccesarea.  And  Cornelius  waited  for  them , and 
had  called  together  his  kinsmen  and,  near  friends. 
(25)  And  as  Peter  was  coming  in / Cornelius  met 
him , and  fell  doivn  at  his  feet , and  worshipped 
him. 


Cornelius  waited  for  them — desiring,  longing,  and  expect- 
ing that  gift  which  God  would  give  by  the  hands  of  Peter. 
In  his  faith  he  doubted  not  but  that  He  who  had  before 
sent  His  angel  was  now  about  to  give  to  him.  some  spiritual 
gift,  and  he  is  so  free  from  doubt  that  even  before  the 
coming  of  Peter  he  had  called  together  his  kinsmen  and  those 
who  were  near  to  him,  the  attendants  who  were  about  his 
person,  that  they  too  should  be  witnesses  of  God’s  mercy 
and  be  sharers  with  him  in  His  gifts.  In  this  we  have  a 
mark  of  that  'piety  and  love  for  others  for  which  he  had  been 
before  commended.  He  cared  not  only  for  the  temporal 
benefit,  but  also  for  the  spiritual  good  of  those  who  were 
within  his  influence,  and  is  eager  that  they  should  be  par- 
takers with  him  of  this  gift  of  God’s  love. 

He  fell  at  his  feet,  acknowledging  and  reverencing  him  as 
the  messenger  of  God.1 2 

In  the  coming  of  Peter  to  Cornelius  let  all  teachers  and 
ministers  of  God  learn  one  lesson.  They  are  sent  not  only 
to  the  many,  but  also  to  the  few,  not  merely  to  all  who 
seek  or  require  to  know  the  way  of  truth  in  the  mass  and 
desire  to  be  instructed  in  God’s  will,  but  to  every  soul.  In 
the  spirit  of  this  commission  Peter  went  to  this  one  man. 
When  he  arrived  at  Caesarea  he  proceeded  to  unfold  the 
meaning  of  the  gospel,  and  to  declare  the  truth  which  is  in 
Jesus,  all  the  truths  of  His  incarnation  and  death,  to  the 
Jews  who  were  assembled  with  Cornelius,  as  earnestly,  as 
carefully,  as  he  had  before  done  to  the  multitude  who 


1 o)Q  lyevsro  rou  uotXQtiv — “ It  has 
been  alleged  by  some  (e.g.  Meyer ) 
that  the  use  of  too  before  an  infinitive 
is  unauthorized,  and  is  a grammatical 
error,  incapable  of  analysis,  and  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  an  oversight  of  the 
writer,  either  in  composition  or  tran- 
scription. But  it  is  not  without  ex- 
ample. See  Luke  xvii.  1,  avsvdeicTov 
ion  tov  pr)  iXQtlv  aicavdaXa.  And 
these  two  remarkable  instances  of 
this  construction  connect  the  author  of 
the  third  Gospel  with  the  writer  of  the 
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Acts.  And  thus  the  rarity  of  the  com- 
bination has  its  use  in  supplying  evi- 
dence to  the  student  of  Scripture.” — 
Wordsworth. 

2 7r poGtKvvTjGtv  — “It  was  not  a 
Roman  custom  to  offer  the  salaam  to 
any  man.  Cornelius,  therefore,  pros- 
trated himself  as  to  a superhuman 
visitor.  The  same  homage  from  an 
Oriental  would  not  have  meant  the 
same  thing : it  would  probably  have 
been  declined  by  Peter,  but  not  in  the 
same  language.” — Humphrey. 
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thronged  tlie  temple  to  hear  the  gospel  message,  and  to 
know  the  words  of  this  life.1 

(26)  But  Peter  took  him  up,  saying , Stand  up ; I 
myself  also  am  a man . 

This  seems  not  to  have  been  an  act  of  religions  adoration, 
since  Cornelius  was  a worshipper  of  God,  and  knew  that  in 
sending  for  Peter  he  sent  but  for  a man,  the  minister  of 
God.  Yet  it  was  an  act  of  highest  reverence  and  respect, 
offered  to  one  very  highly  exalted  on  account  of  the  message 
which  he  bore  and  the  God  whom  he  served.  Such  lowly 
reverence  was  alien  from  the  practice  of  the  Roman,  though 
common  to  Eastern  nations,  amongst  whom  Cornelius  was 
serving,  and  from  whom  he  probably  had  learned  the  out- 
ward token  of  reverence.  In  his  humility,  however,  Peter 
forbade  this  mark  of  respect  because  not  due  to  him.  In 
doing  so  he  taught  us  all  not  so  to  regard  the  Apostles  even 
of  Christ  as  to  bestow  on  them  that  regard  and  worship 
which  is  only  due  to  Christ  their  Master. 

The  text  does  not  say  that  Cornelius  worshipped  him,  but 
only  that  he  worshipped.  It  may  be  that  looking  beyond 
Peter  he  did  but  worship  God,  falling  down  before  the 
servant,  but  adoring  the  Master.  Even  this,  however, 
Peter  refused  to  permit,  since  he  himself  was  but  a man. 
It  was  a want  of  this  humility,  it  was  the  accepting  wor- 
ship and  adulation  from  men,  which  was  punished  in  the 
case  of  Nebuchadnezzar,  by  his  being  for  a time  deprived  of 
his  throne.  Because  he  was  puffed  up  by  the  extreme 
reverence  shown  him,  therefore  the  voice  came,  The  kingdom 
is  departed  from  thee , and  the  decree  went  forth  that  he 
should  be  driven  from  among  men.  Because  Herod  accepted 
the  worship  of  the  people  who  proclaimed  his  voice  to  be 
the  voice  of  a God , and  not  of  a man,2  and  because  he  gave 
not  God  the  glory,  therefore  was  he  destroyed,  and  at  once 
gave  up  the  ghost  in  the  midst  of  the  impious  flatteries  of 
his  courtiers. 


1 “Notent  sic  concionatores,  doctores 
et  similes,  se  non  debere  spectare 
copiam  et  nobilitatem  auditorum,  sed 
eadem  alacritate  adire  et  docere  paucos 
et  multos,  rusticos  ac  no  biles,  barbaros 
ac  civiles  ...  Non  cessat  fons  aquam 
e&dem  copia  emanare,  etiamsi  nemo 
hauriat,  et  tu  eodem  spiritu  eructa 
verbura  Dei,  esto  pauci  audiant.” — 
Corn,  d lapide. 

2 “ Const  Hue,  iuquit  David,  legis- 


lator em  super  eos , ut  sciant  Gentes , 
quoniam  homines  sunt  [Ps.  ix.  21]. 
Ubi  est  Hebraeum  nomen  ©las  enosch , 
quod  significat  miserum  et  aerumnosum, 
laboribus,  et  miseriis  obnoxium.  Basil- 
ius  congerit  modestiae  Christianae  ex- 
empla,  quibus  doceat  non  patiendum 
ut  nobis  praeter  modum  honos  habeatur. 
In  his  et  hoc  Petri  affert,  et  contrarium 
illud  Herodis.” — Lorinus. 
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Let  us  note  that  though  Peter  is  held  up  to  commendation 
for  his  refusal  to  accept  such  honour  from  Cornelius,,  yet  we 
do  not  read  that  Christ  refused  any  act  of  worship,  reverence, 
or  adoration.  Men  and  angels  turn  from  such  acts  because 
not  due  to  them.  Paul  and  Barnabas,  when  the  people  of 
Lystra  would  have  offered  sacrifices  to  them  as  to  gods,  rent 
their  clothes,  and  almost  in  the  words  of  Peter  declared,  we 
are  men  of  like  passions  with  you.  And  when  John  at  Pat- 
inos saw  an  angel  stand  before  him  and  fell  at  his  feet  to 
worship  him , he  was  forbidden  in  these  words,  See  thou  do 
it  not  : I am  thy  fellow -servant,  and  of  thy  brethren  that 
have  the  testimony  of  Jesus  : worship  God.  But  to  Christ 
such  honour  and  worship  was  due,  and  was  therefore  ac- 
cepted, for  He  was  not  merely  man,  but  Incarnate  God, 
whom  we  are  bidden  to  worship. 

(27)  And  as  he  talked  with  him , he  went  in,  and 
found  many  that  were  come  together.  (28)  And  he 
said  unto  them,  Ye  knoiv  how  that  it  is  an  unlawful 
thing  (a Qsgirov) 1 for  a man  that  is  a Jew  to  keep 
company,  or  come  unto  one  of  another  nation ; but 
God  hath  showed  me  that  1 should  not  call  any  man 
common  or  unclean. 

Ye  who  by  long  residence  in  the  midst  of  the  Jews  have 
learnt  their  customs  and  knoiv  their  exclusiveness,  ye  know 
that  it  is  esteemed  an  unlawful  thing  for  one  to  come  into  the 
company  and  to  share  in  the  hospitality  of  those  of  another 
nation.  To  do  so  was  unlawful  not,  however,  by  any  direct 
command  of  God,  but  by  the  glosses  of  the  Eabbins.2  They 
had,  indeed,  been  forbidden  to  hold  intercourse  with  the 
people  of  the  land,  and  to  contract  marriages  with  them,  lest 
they  should  by  such  ties  be  drawn  away  to  the  idolatries  of 
the  people  of  Canaan — a danger  which  was  no  imaginary 
one,  as  the  cases  of  Ahab  and  Solomon  and  others  prove; 
but  this  special  prohibition  the  teachers  of  the  Jews  had 
extended  so  as  to  exclude  every  Gentile  nation  from  all 
domestic  commerce  and  relations. 

1 aOtn'iTov,  unlawful — “No  one  of  Lege  habebatur.  Sed  praeterquam 

the  New  Testament  writers  uses  tbe  quod  Deus  non  talium  tantum  decre- 
word,  except  Peter  here  and  in  1 Pet.  torum  sed  et  suae  Legis  est  Dominus, 
iv.  3.” — Haclcett.  cessabat  hie  ratio  decreti.  Decretum 

2 “Vocem  adsfiirov  habes  2 Macc.  factum  erat  contra  idololatras  malaeque 
vi.  5 et  vii.  7.  Respondet  Rabbinico  vitae  homines,  qualis  non  erat  Cor- 
"vidx,  illicitum , non  lege  Mosis,  sed  nelius.” — Grotius. 
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(29)  Therefore  came  I unto  you  without  gainsay- 
ing} as  soon  as  I was  sent  for  : I ask  therefore  for 
what  intent  ye  have  sent  for  me  ? 

Whatever  St.  Peter  may  have  learnt  from  the  report  of  the 
messengers  sent  by  Cornelius,  he  desires  now  to  know  from 
Cornelius  himself  what  was  his  object  in  sending  to  Joppa. 
In  part  he  no  doubt  required  to  be  fully  informed  of  his 
wishes,  but  beyond  this  there  seem  two  reasons  for  this 
question : — 

(1)  He  desired  to  hear  from  the  lips  of  Cornelius  the 
confession  of  his  creed,  not,  indeed,  so  much  for  his  own 
enlightenment  as  for  the  sake  of  Cornelius  himself.1 2 

(2)  In  order  that  all  whom  Cornelius  had  assembled  in 
his  house,  and  the  brethren  who  had  accompanied  the 
Apostle  from  Joppa,  might  learn  from  the  lips  of  Cornelius 
his  wishes  and  the  commands  of  the  ansrel. 

O 


(30)  And  Cornelius  said , Four  days  ago  I was 
fasting  until  this  hour ; 3 and  at  the  ninth  hour  I 
prayed  in  my  house , and,  behold , a man  stood  before 
me  in  bright  clothing , (31)  And  said , Cornelius , thy 
prayer  is  heard , and  thine  alms  are  had  in  remem- 
brance in  the  sight  of  God . 


Four  days  ago  I was  fasting.  These  words  have  been 
variously  understood.  They  have  been  interpreted  to  mean, 
I had  fasted  for  four  days  when  the  angel  came ; or,  I began 
to  fast  four  days  ago  when  the  angel  appeared  to  me,  and 
I have  fasted  whilst  my  messengers  were  going  and  return- 
ing from  Joppa  until  now,  the  ninth  hour 4 of  the  fourth  day. 
Both  these  interpretations,  however,  are  attended  with  dif- 
ficulties of  construction,  and  the  more  usual  interpretation 
is,  Four  days  ago  I was  fasting  until  this  very  hour  of  the 
day  at  which  we  are  now  assembled.6  If  the  second  inter- 


1 avavTipprjTuig  = avay&ifioXiog, 
without  delay — Heyschius.  Without 
gainsaying — “ sine  dubitatione.  Syrus 
ms  -rnj>  hhathida  ith , id  est,  prompt^, 
seu  expedite.  AdverbiumGraecum  signi- 
ficat,  citra  contradictionem .** — Lorinus. 

2 i("RSrj  to  7rav  6 Tlirpog  r/icovffe  icai 
7r apa  rdv  orpaTKaTuns,  aXXa,  irpSiTOv 
fiovXtrai  aurovg  oyoXoyrjaai,  Kai 
inrtvdvvovg  7r otrjaai  ry  tt'hjtu’  ijKovas 

yap  7r apa  tuiv  GTpaTiajTuiv.” — Chry- 
sostom. 


3 I was  fasting  until  this  hour,  and 
— these  words  are  wanting  in  Al.B.C  g 
p.  vulg.  copt.  aeth.  arm.  Bedae  codd. 
lat.  Chrysost.  ut  videtur  in  comment., 
but  inserted  in  A2.D.E.  H.  (L)  P.  13, 
36  rel.  syrr.  sab.  Thl.  Mill.  Griesbaeh. 
Alford. 

4 “ Quo  tempore  Dominus  Ipse, 
quern  rogabat,  pro  totius  mundi  salute 
extensis  in  cruce  manibus  orabat.” — 

Bede. 

5 “Et  Cornelius  ait  : a nudius- 
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pretation  were  correct,  Cornelius  must  have  said  I am,  not 
I was  fasting } 

. Behold , a man  stood  before  me — as  we  have  been  already 
told,  an  angel  of  God,  appearing  as  a man.  In  tbe  same  way 
Daniel  speaks  of  the  angel  Gabriel  who  appeared  to  him  as 
the  man  Gabriel,  not  meaning  that  he  was  not  an  angel,  but 
that  he  appeared  in  manly  form.  And  the  angel  comforted 
Cornelius  with  the  declaration  that  his  prayer,  his  persever- 
ance in  praying,  was  noted,  and  that  God,  who  has  said  that 
he  who  merely  giveth  a cup  of  cold  water  in  His  name  in  no 
wise  shall  lose  his  reward,  had  rewarded  the  alms  of  Cornelius 
with  the  highest  gift  of  His  grace,  by  calling  him  into  His 
fold. 

(32)  Send  therefore  to  Joppa,  and  call  hither 
Simon,  whose  surname  is  Peter ; he  is  lodged  in  the 
house  of  one  Simon  a tanner  by  the  sea  side  : who, 
when  he  cometh,  shall  speak  unto  thee.  (33)  Im- 
mediately therefore  I sent  to  thee ; and  thou  hast 
well  done  that  thou  art  come.  Now  therefore  are  we 
all  here  present  before  God,  to  hear  all  things  that 
are  commanded  thee  of  God. 


Thou  hast  well  done — thou  hast  courteously  done  accord- 
ing to  my  wish.  The  words  contain  the  customary  compli- 
ments for  such  courtesy.3  Therefore  are  we  all  here  present 
before  God,  who  has  so  ordered  all  things  by  His  providence 
that  thou  art  come.  Before  God,  who  knows  the  heart  of 
man,  and  sees  the  sincerity  of  our  desires  to  be  taught  the 


quarta  die  usque  ad  hanc  horam  orans 
eram  horS,  nona  in  domo  mea.” — Vul- 
gate. 

“Alors  Corneille  luy  dit:  II  y a 
maintenant  quatre  jours  [qu’estant  a 
jeun]  je  me  mis  ex  priere  dans  ma 
maison  a la  neuvieme  heure.” — Mons 
Version. 

“ II  y a maintenant  quatre  jours  que 
m’estant  mis  en  priere  dans  ma  maison 
a la  neuvieme  heure.” — Be  Saei. 

1  “ Sensus  clarus  est  hie,  q.d.  Quarto 
abhinc  die  eram  jejunans  usque  ad 
horam  hanc  vespertinam,  quando  more 
meo  orans  hora  nona,  vidi  angelum  . . 
eram  orans  hord  usque  ad  hanc  horam 
scilicet  vespertinam  videtur  enim  Petrus 
vespere  pervenisse  Joppen.” — Corn,  a 
Lavide. 


2 “ Quiconque  fait  misericorde  aux 
hommes,  la  recevra  de  Dieu.  Le  don 
qui  Dieu  reqoit  par  la  main  du 
pauvre,  ne  peut  etre  oublie : Pour 
le  bien  faire,  il  faut  avoir  regu  de 
Dieu  le  don  de  la  charite  plus  precieux 
que  tous  les  tresors  de  la  terre.  Si 
cela  n’etaitpas  vrai  dans  Corneille  meme 
avant  son  bapteme,  il  auroit  eu  de  quoy 
se  glorifier.  Sa  priere  a ete  exaucee ; 
mais  elle  avoit  ete  precedee  d’une  foi 
qu’il,  n’ avoit  ni  demandee,  ni  meritee.” 
— Quesnel. 

3 “ KaXwg — an  expression  of  thanks, 
as  benigne,  apud  Horatium.  Thus 
Phil.  iv.  14 ; 3 J ohn  6,  and  the  classical 
Greek,  Grotius.” — Elsley.  “Fecisti,  in- 
quit, icaXtig,  id  est,  ut  ingenuum,  atque 
liberalem  hominem  decet.” — Sanchez. 


Dan.  ix.  21. 
Patritius. 

Novarinus. 

Matt.  x.  42. 
Hur£. 


Grotius. 
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Rosenmttller. 


Deut.  x.  17. 

2 Chron.  xix. 
7. 

Job  xxxiv. 
19. 

Rom.  ii.  11. 
Gal.  ii.  6. 
Eph.  vi.  9. 
Col.  iii.  25. 

1 Pet.  i.  17. 


Matt.  v.  S. 


Lorinus. 

Tholuck. 


Gorranus. 


Bengel. 


Hugo  cle  S. 
Charo. 


John  xvi.  13. 


Hardouin. 
Mark  xvi. 
15. 


more  perfect  way.  And  we  are  here  present  before  God  in 
order  that  we  may  hear  all  things  that  are  commanded  thee  of 
God — to  hear,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of  obeying.  We  are  here 
ready  and  desirous  of  obeying  all  things,  not  a part  only  of 
His  will,  but  all  the  commandments  of  God.  What  Cornelius 
here  proffers  is,  unreserved  submission  to  the  will  of  God.1 


(34)  Then  Peter  opened  his  mouth , and  said , Of  a 
truth 2 1 perceive  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons : 


This  phrase — opened  his  month — is  used  in  Holy  Scripture 
as  in  classical  authors  on  solemn  occasions,  when  some  great 
truth  is  about  to  be  uttered  by  the  speaker,3  as  when  our 
Blessed  Lord  was  about,  on  the  Mount  of  Beatitude,  to 
preach  to  His  disciples  and  the  multitude.  Here  we  have  the 
solemn  recognition  by  St.  Peter  that  the  Gentiles  were  fellow- 
heirs  with  the  Jews  in  the  promises  of  the  Gospel,  and  that 
God  is  no  respecter  of  persons  ; and  hence  the  ushering  in  of 
these  truths  by  the  words,  he  opened  his  mouth , and  said , 
Of  a truth.  Not  now  in  vision  only,  but  by  the  visible 
work  of  God  in  leading  Cornelius  and  those  who  were  present 
with  him  to  seek  admission  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  That 
which  had  been  before  declared  in  words,  and  was  hard  of 
comprehension  even  by  the  Apostles  of  our  Lord,  is  now 
made  clear  to  the  mind  of  St.  Peter,  and  he  is  convinced 
experimentally  that  to  the  Gentiles  also  was  the  great  salva- 
tion sent.  This  was  a truth  which  the  Apostles  did  not 
clearly  perceive  until  the  coming  of  the  Spirit,  who  led  them 
into  this  truth.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Christ  had  declared 
this,  both  in  His  parables  and  by  His  direct  teaching  : they 
were,  however,  slow  of  understanding,  until  first  the  vision 
sent  to  St.  Peter,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  upon  Cornelius, 
gave  force  and  meaning  to  the  words  which  they  had  formerly 
heard  from  the  lips  of  their  Master,  and  that  which  had 
before  been  commanded  by  Christ,  Go  ye  into  all  the  world , 
and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every  creature,  had  been  confirmed 
by  the  vision,  and  by  the  preparation  of  heart  evidenced  in 


1 “ opa  oat]  Triang’  opa  oat]  tv\a- 
(3eia  ....  ovx'i  tvu)7nov  avQponrov 
aWa  tov  Qsov ' ovtoj  6tl  7 rpoasx*iv 
rolg  tov  Qeov  SovXoig’  eidere  diavoiav 
dieyyepp,ivr]v’  t’ldere  TrCog  d^iog  rjv  Trav- 
tojv  Tovruiv — Chrysostom. 

2 “Possemus  prseterea  dicere  dic- 
tionis,  in  veritate,  continere  formam 
asseverationis  atque  etiam  juramenti, 
sicut  intcrdum  vere ; est  enira  ssepe 
pro  his  in  textu  Hcbneo  vox  aliqua 


a rudice  aman,  quod  est,  fidelem 
esse,  stabilem,  veracera,  constantem 
in  dictis  promissisque : unde  amen, 

quod  idem  valet,  atque  rb  ysvoiro,  ita 
pat,  vel  esto,  firmum,  fixum,  immuta- 
bile,  estque  aliquando  juramenti  for- 
ma.”— Lorinus. 

3 “ Tunc  etiam  fatis  aperit  Cassandra 
futufis  ora.” 

Virg.  JEn.,  lib.  ii.  246. 
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these  Gentile  converts.1  So  that,  in  the  words  of  a great 
father  of  the  Church,  St.  Peter  was  called  from  Joppa,  and 
was  now  at  the  house  of  Cornelius,  in  order  not  only  that  he 
might  teach  the  leading  facts  of  the  Gospel  to  these  Gentiles, 
but  that  he  himself  might  be  taught  this  lesson,  that  God  is 
no  respecter  of  persons. 

The  Jews  had  long  rested  in  the  knowledge  that  they  were 
heirs  of  the  kingdom  as  the  descendants  of  Abraham  after 
the  flesh,  and  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  out  of  the 
nation  of  the  Jews  believed  that  they  alone  were  called  to 
this  privilege,  or  at  least  that  those  who  should  be  admitted 
to  share  in  the  blessings  of  which  they  were  partakers  must 
be  first  incorporated  into  and  be  made  members  of  the  family 
of  Israel  by  the  rite  of  circumcision.  This  belief  was  strong 
in  the  minds  of  even  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  and  was  only 
slowly  eradicated.  This  belief  is  rebuked  in  these  solemn 
words  of  the  Apostle,  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  since 
men  of  all  nations  are  equally  invited  to  enter  into  His 
kingdom,  and  all  who  do  His  will  are  accepted  by  Him.2 

In  this  speech  of  St.  Peter  we  may  note  the  order  of  the 
topics  introduced.  After  the  assertion  of  the  great  principle 
that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  he  sums  up  briefly  the 
truths  of  Christianity,  very  much  in  the  order  of  the 
Creed ; thus  teaching  Cornelius  that  in  which  his  faith 
was  as  yet  defective,  the  great  objective  truths  concern- 
ing the  nature  and  mission  of  Christ.3  First,  then,  he 
speaks  of  the  doctrine  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the 
Messiah  sent  from  God  to  reconcile  the  world  to  Him.  This 
mission  He  attested  by  miracles,  in  which  He  healed  all  that 
were  oppressed  of  the  devil.  The  lesson  of  His  life  and  of  His 
death,  whom  they  slew  and  hanged  on  a tree,  is  next  set  before 
the  Gentile  inquirers ; the  evidences  of  His  resurrection  on 
the  third  day  are  given  by  the  witnesses  chosen  of  God  for  this 
purpose  ; and  the  whole  is  enforced  by  the  warning  that  it  is 
He  which  was  ordained  of  God  to  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and 
dead,  and  that  He  who  shall  so  judge  the  world  commanded 
the  Apostles  to  preach  unto  the  people,  and  to  testify  to  man- 
kind this  truth.  And  that  the  evidence  of  all  these  facts 


1 “ In  veritate — non  tantura  in  visi- 
one,  sed  manifests  signis  narrante 
Cornelio  quod  sibi  aeciderat.” — Hugo 
de  S.  Charo.  u In  veritate  comperi , id 
est  vere  et  experimentaliter  nunc  cog- 
no  vi.” — Dion.  Carthusianus.  “Ubi 
enim  est  fictio,  non  est  Deus,  non  est 
Spiritus  Sanctus.  Legitur  enim  quia 
Spiritus  Sanctus  disciplines  effugiet 
fictum  [Lap.  1,  5].” — Pet.  Polessensis. 


2 “Non indifferentismus religionum, 
sed  indifferentia  nationum,  hie  asseri- 
tur.” — Ben  gel. 

3 “ rpavtig  arjgaivu  ort  ov  7 rporepov 
6tov  ktyofieiTO  6 KopvgXiog,  top  did  too 
vopov  Kal  ripv  7rpo(pr]Tu>v  Kar^xelro , 
Si*  ojv  teal  rag  iXtgpoavvag  hr oiei, 
ovrog  B7r’  dXr/Qelag  tori  Oeog  eXenre  de 
avrig  r\  tov  Yt ov  yvwaig.” — Ignatius , 
Cont.  Haeres.,  Lib.  iii.  c.  12,  § 7. 
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27;  iii.  22, 
29;  x.  12, 
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13. 
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18;  iii.  6. 


Bengel. 


Ferus. 
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did  not  depend  merely  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Apostles, 
of  the  disciples,  and  of  the  multitudes  who  had  witnessed 
the  mighty  acts  done  by  our  Lord,  is  shown  by  St.  Peter 
in  that  other  proof  which  he  then  adduces  of  the  truth  of 
Christ's  Messiahship,  to  Him  gave  all  the  prophets  witness , that 
through  His  name  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  shall  receive 
remission  of  sins. 

God  is  no  respecter  of  persons}  The  ministers  of  God  are 
called  upon  to  imitate  their  Master  in  this  particular,  and  to 
have  no  respect  of  persons.  They  are  bidden  to  minister 
alike  to  the  wants  of  all  who  need  spiritual  assistance,  with- 
out distinction  of  rank  or  of  person.  Every  soul  which  God 
has  made  will  be  alike  dear  to  him  who  is  the  faithful 
minister  of  God. 

(35)  Butin  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him , and 
worketh  righteousness , is  accepted  (fexTogf  with  Him. 

In  every  nation.  Here  is  no  support,  as  some  have  fancied, 
for  the  notion  that  all  religions  are  indifferent,  and  that  all 
are  equally  acceptable.  The  declaration  is  that  in  every 
nation — not  in  every  form  of  religious  worship — he  that 
feareth  God,  and  worketh  righteousness , is  accepted  with  Him. 
This  reverential  fear  and  the  active  doing  of  righteousness 
is  what  God  demands  from  every  one  of  us.-  He  who  pro- 
fesses to  be  a member  of  Christ,  and  neither  possesses  this 
fear  nor  evidences  a like  obedience  to  the  commands  of  God, 
is  not  accepted  by  Him,  is  not  pleasing  to  Him,  and  does 
not  that  which  He  approves.  Here,  in  a compendium,  is 
the  whole  law  of  God.  He  calls  upon  us  to  serve  Him  with 
filial  love  and  with  reverential  fear;  He  commands  us  to 
worship  Him  with  our  whole  heart  and  soul,  our  will  and 
our  affections ; He  bids  us  at  the  same  time  to  work  right- 
eousness, that  is,  to  do  our  duty  to  our  brother  by  loving, 
by  serving,  by  benefiting  him.  Here  is  the  Gospel  division 

1 TrpoGiATcoXruxTrrriQ,  a word  un-  and  Gentiles  was  now  abolished, 

known  in  classical  Greek,  and  found 1  2 “ Asktoq  — rrss'ia  from  fisrj  volim- 

only  in  this  passage  of  the  New  Testa-  fas  (cf.  apsaiccj,  aptarog),  to  be  trans- 
ment;  it  is  compounded  of  Xapfiavtiv  lated  acceptable , capable  of  being  ac- 

and  7rpo(rw7rov,  and  was  coined  to  ex-  cepted  rather  than  actually  accepted 
press  concretely  the  idea  of  (, Severian , Caten.  p.  173).  No  one  is 

k’®3  ; respecter  of  persons.  The  mean-  accepted,  except  iv  rw  r\yaTrr)ykv(p, 
ing  here  is  that  God  has  not  a more  Eph.  i.  6 (see  Chrys.  and  others  here) : 

favourable  regard  to  the  Jews  than  to  cp.  Luke  iv.  24 ; Phil.  iv.  18 ; 2 Cor. 
the  Gentiles.  It  was  no  easy  matter  vi.  2.”  — Wordsworth. 
for  Peter  and  the  Jewish  Christians  to  3 * * “Non  opus  sine  timore,  nec  tiraor 
learn  that  the  distinction  between  Jews  sine  opere  Deo  placet.” — Ferus. 
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of  the  Christian's  duty  both  towards  God  and  towards  his 
neighbour,— reverential  fear  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

Righteousness  includes — 

(1)  All  virtues,  the  whole  duty  of  man  to  man.1 

(2)  Specifically,  mercy  and  almsgiving.  This  seems  re- 
ferred to  here  : Thy  'prayers  and  thine  alms  are  come  up  for  a 
memorial  before  God.  In  which  words  we  may  note  that 
prayers  include  the  worship,  the  fear  of  God,  and  alms  the 
righteousness  referred  to  in  this  verse.  Of  the  godly 
man,  the  man  accepted  by  God,  we  read,  He  hath  dispersed 
abroad , and  given  to  the  poor  : and  his  righteousness  remaineth 
for  ever. 

(36)  The  word  (Koyog 2)  which  God  sent  unto  the 
children  of  Israel,  preaching  peace  by  Jesus  Christ: 
{lie  is  Lord  of  all :) 

The  word , or,  according  to  the  word ; that  is,  not,  as  some 
have  supposed,  the  Incarnate  Word  (for  St.  Luke  never  uses 
Xoyos  in  this  sense),  but  according  to  the  word  preached,  or 
the  Gospel.  According  to  the  word — that  is,  by  those  means 
by  which  God  preached  or  declared  peace.  By  the  mouth 
of  Jesus  Christ  : not  by  the  mouth  of  a mere  human  and 
therefore  fallible  messenger,  but  by  His  teaching  who  is  the 
Eternal  Word  of  the  Eather.  Whilst,  then,  St.  Peter  is  de- 
claring that  Christ  is  Lord  of  all , of  the  Gentiles  as  well  as  of 
the  Jews,  he  at  the  same  time  notes  that  the  immediate  and 
direct  preaching  of  Christ  was  unto  the  children  of  Israel , 
who  were  the  covenant  and  chosen  people  of  God.3 

Peace : this  peace , which  was  not  only  declared  or  preached 
to  the  Jews  by  Jesus  Christ,  but  was  procured  for  all  by 
His  life  and  death,4  was — 


1 11  Avrrj  p'tv  ovv  rj  SiKaioavvy 
apery  p'tv  tan  reXeia , aXX’  ou%  drrXibg 
aXXa  7rpog  srepov.  Kai  did  rovro  7 roX- 
XaiciQ  Kpariary  tujv  aptribv  elvat 
SoKti  f]  SiKaioavvrj,  Kai  ovQ ’ ta7rtpog 
ovO’  iipoQ  ovtcj  Oavpaarog’  Kai  7ra- 
poipia^ofjisvoL  Qapev  ‘ tv  St  SiKaioavvy 
avXXrjfidriv  7 raa’  aperr}  tvi.’  Kai  rtXeia 
paXiara  apery , on  rfjg  reXeiag  aptrrjg 
XPfivic  eanv.  reXtia  8’  iariv,  on  6 

avrrjv  Kai  tt pog  trepov  Svvarai 
ry  apery  %pi7<70ai,  aXX’  ov  povov  KaO’ 
aurov.” — Aristotle , Eth.  Nicom lib. 
y.  c.  3 [3rd  edit.  Bekker], 

2 “ P/j/ia  means  more  than  Xoyoc* 
A oyog  is  the  Word,  hut  prjpa  is  the 


matter  or  thing  declared  by  the  "Word 
(see  Luke  i.  37,  ii.  15) ; and  ro  prjpa 
■ytvopevov  KaO ’ oXrjg  rrjg  ’I ovSaiag  is 
the  matter  published  which  came  or 
was  proclaimed  through  all  Jewry.” — 
Wordsworth. 

3 “ Verbum  quod  misit  Jiliis  Israel, 
pacem  per  Jesurn  Christum  annuncians 
vos  nostis” — Kyplce.  “ It  seems  sim- 
ple and  suitable  to  supply  Kara  to  rov 
Xoyov,  giving  it  the  meaning  ‘ as  re- 
spects the  word.’  ” — Stier. 

4 “ Annuncians  pacem  per  Jesum 
Christum.  Non  ut  hujus  pacis  nuntius, 
sed  ut  auctor  atque  effector  Jesus 
Christus  hie  nominatur,  sensusque  est : 
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Chrysostom. 


Sanctius. 
Verse  4. 


Ps.  cxii.  9. 


Is.  lvii.  19. 
Matt,  xxviil. 
18. 

, Rom.  x.  12. 

1 Cor.  xv.  27. 
Eph.  i.  20, 
22;  ii.  14, 
16,  17. 

Col.  i.  20. 

1 Pet.  iii.  22. 
Rev.  xvii.  4 ; 

xix.  16. 
Dion.  Carth. 
Hugo  de  S. 

Charo. 

Lorinus. 


Gorranus. 


Chrysostom. 


Patritius. 
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Forus. 


Lorinua. 

Eph.  ii.  14. 
Lange. 

Prov.  xvi.  7. 


Gal.  v.  22, 
23. 


1 Pet.  iii.  13. 

Rom.  viii. 

31. 

Lange. 


Luke  iv.  14. 


Corn.  9,  Lap. 


Hugo  de  S. 
Cliaro. 


(1)  Peace  with  God,  through  the  cleansing  of  the  con- 
science by  the  blood  of  Christ  and  by  the  means  of  the  re- 
conciliation of  man  to  God. 

(2)  Peace  within,  the  ceasing  of  the  conflict  of  earthly 
passion  in  the  heart  of  man  through  the  subjugation  of  the 
will. 

(3)  Peace  between  man  and  man,  between  Jew  and  Gen- 
tile, through  the  breaking  down  of  the  middle  wall  of  par- 
tition between  those  who  were  at  enmity  one  with  another-; 
for  when  a man’s  ways  please  the  Lord , He  maketh  even  his 
enemies  to  be  at  peace  with  him. 

And  as  the  gift  which  was  bestowed  on  man,  and  made 
known  to  the  world  by  the  preaching  of  Christ,  was  peace, 
so  are  the  means  by  which  this  is  assured  to  mankind  peace- 
ful means  : — 

(1)  The  messengers  and  ministers  of  the  Gospel  are  mes- 
sengers of  peace  ; they  were  neither  Roman  centurions  nor 
Roman  legions,  but  Peter  and  the  rest  of  the  company  of 
the  disciples. 

(2)  The  weapons  by  which  this  peace  is  procured  are 
weapons  of  peace,  gentleness , goodness , meekness  : in  this  the 
mildness  of  the  Gospel  is  contrasted  with  the  stern  punitive 
character  of  the  Mosaic  law. 

And  this  preacher  of  peace  is  Lord  of  all.  His  sceptre  is 
one  of  peace,  for  those  who  yield  obedience  to  His  law  will 
not  fear  man  ; for  who  is  he  that  will  harm  you , if  ye  be  fol- 
lowers of  that  which  is  good,?  His  sceptre  is  an  almighty 
sceptre,  so  that  where  He  bears  rule  no  enemies  can  hurt ; 
for  if  God  be  for  us , who  can  be  against  us  ? 


(37)  That  word , I say , ye  know , which  was  pub- 
lished throughout  all  Judcea,  and  began  from  Galilee , 
after  the  baptism  which  John  preached ; 


That  word , or  report  of  the  teaching  and  the  deeds  of 
Christ,  which  was  published  throughout  all  Judaea , is  ap- 
pealed to  by  St.  Peter  because  it  was  what  they  knew.1 
And  he  then  briefly  touches  upon  the  main  articles  of  the 


Annuncianspacemqute  per  Jesum  Chris- 
tum efficeretur.” — Patritius.  “111a pax 
sive  reconciliatio  intelligatur  obtinenda 
per  Jesum  Christum,  h.e.  per  ejus 
merita.  Quam  interpretationem  postu- 
lare  mihi  videtur  id  quod  sequitur  : hie 
est  omnium  Bominus , h.e.  non  Judse- 
orum  tantum,  sed  etiam  Gentilium, 
quippe  qui  suo  sanguine  tarn  nos  quam 
illos  redemit.” — Beelen. 


1 “ Some  think  that  Cornelius  was  the 
centurion  who  was  present  at  the  cruci- 
fixion of  Christ  (Matt,  xxvii.  54 ; 
Mark  xv.  39  ; Luke  xxiii.  47),  since  it 
was  customary  to  march  a portion  of 
the  troops  at  Caesarea  to  Jerusalem,  for 
the  preservation  of  order  during  the 
festivals.  It  is  impossible  to  refute  or 
confirm  that  opinion.” — Hackett. 
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Christian  faith,  that  simple  creed  which  before  the  growth 
of  heresies  was  sufficient  for  Christ’s  Church. 

St.  Peter  commences  from  the  baptism  of  repentance 
which  John  preached , since  the  foundation  and  beginning, 
not  only  of  the  Gospel,  but  of  the  Divine  life  in  the  soul  of 
the  sinner,  is  repentance.1  He  conceals  nothing  of  the 
ruggedness  of  the  Christian  path,  nor  does  he  hide  the 
lowliness  of  the  beginnings  of  the  Christian  life.  The 
Jew  contemned  Galilee,  and  despised  the  people  of  that 
country  for  their  roughness  and  ignorance ; yet  it  is  from 
Galilee , as  St.  Peter  reminds  his  hearers,  that  the  word 
of  truth  was  sounded  forth.2  Afterwards  we  find  him 
dwelling  upon  the  ignominy  of  the  instrument  of  Christ’s 
death — the  cross.  Indeed,  in  no  part  of  the  address  is  there 
any  trace  of  a wish  to  make  the  truth  acceptable  to  man 
by  concealing  those  things  which  were  likely  to  offend  the' 
prejudices  of  men. 

(38)  How  God  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth  with 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  power : who  went  about 
doing  good , and  healing  all  that  were  oppressed  of 
the  devil ; for  God  was  with  Him. 


Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Here  we  have  another  instance  of 
what  has  just  been  mentioned.  Nazareth  was  despised  by 
the  Jew,  and  one  of  the  reproaches  cast  upon  our  Blessed 
Lord  was  that  He  was  from  Nazareth.  Yet  Peter  uses  this 
despised  name,  and  is  not  afraid  to  arouse  the  contempt  of 
his  hearers  at  these  several  indications  of  the  lowliness  of 
the  origin  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  mean  estate  of  the  first 
converts  to  Christ. 

How  God  the  Father  anointed  Jesus  of  Nazareth.3  That 
anointing  which  priest  and  prophet  and  king^received  was  an 
emblem  of  the  grace  conferred  upon  them  to  fulfil  their  office, 
and  was  the  public  declaration  of  their  appointment  to  the 
office  to  which  they  had  been  called.  What  gave  power,  and 
singled  out  the  chosen  one  from  amongst  his  fellows  to  do 
God’s  work,  was  therefore  spoken  of  as  an  anointing  J Our 


1 “ Saint  Jean  a ete  le  nceud  des 
deux  alliances.  Ob.  il  finit,  la  Jesus- 
Christ  commence.  II  precbe  le  bateme 
de  la  penitence,  mais  c’est  a Jesus- 
Christ  la  verite.” — Quesnel. 

2 “In  Galilaea,  contempta  regione, 
evangelium  ccepit,  quia  a parvis  initiis. 
Hue  pertinent  parabolae  de  grano  sina- 
pis  et  fermento.” — Ferus. 

3 “Unctus  est  Jesus  non  oleo  visi- 


bili,  sed  dono  gratise.  Ista  mystica  et 
invisibili  unctione  tunc  intelligendus 
est  unctus  quando  Yerbum  Dei  caro 
factum  est,  id  est,  quando  humana 
natura  sineullis  praecedentibus  bonorum 
operum  mentis  Deo  Verbo  est  in  utero 
Yirginis  copulata,  ita  ut  cum  illo  fieret 
una  persona.” — Bede. 

4  “ Gratia  Spiritus  Sancti  saepe  vo- 
catur  oleum,  quia  splendet  et  calefacit. 


Loriims. 


Per  us. 


Sanctius. 


Luke  iv.  18. 
John  iii.  2. 
Acts  ii.  22 ; 

iv.  27. 
Heb.  i.  9. 
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Is.  lxi.  1. 
Luke  iv.  21. 

Corn.  & Lap. 
Salmeron. 

Theophylact. 

Menocliius. 

Corn,  k Lap. 


Lord  received  not  that  anointing  in  emblem,  but  directly  in 
the  union  of  the  Divine  nature  with  the  human,  and  this, 
which  was  the  work  of  the  Spirit,  was  the  anointing  spoken 
of  in  this  verse.  Of  that  the  prophet  spake.  The  Spirit  of 
the  Lord  God  is  upon  Me ; because  the  Lord  hath  anointed 
Me  to  preach  good  tidings  unto  the  meek  : He  hath  sent  Me  to 
bind  up  the  broken-hearted , to  proclaim  liberty  to  the  captives , 
and  the  opening  of  the  prison  to  them  that  are  bound : a pro- 
phecy fulfilled,  according  to  our  Blessed  Lord's  own  words, 
in  His  person  and  by  His  mission.1 

He  went  about  doing  good  is  a short  summary  of  the  life  of 
Christ  on  earth  ; all  His  actions  were  good,  and  He  was  un- 
tiring in  the  performance  of  His  deeds  of  mercy  and  good- 
ness. And  this  doing  good  was  evinced  in  His  healing  all 
that  were  oppressed  of  the  devil , either  in  their  bodies  or  in 
their  souls ; in  His  healing  all  diseases  and  infirmities  of  the 
body,  and  in  forgiving  ail  sins  which  oppressed  the  souls  of 
those  who  came  to  Him. 

God  was  with  Him — 

(1)  With  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  by  means  of  the  hypos- 
tatic union  of  the  Divine  nature  with  the  human  in  the  one 
person  of  the  Saviour. 

(2)  The  Father  was  with  the  well-beloved  Son,  by  the 
singular  grace  and  power  which  He  had  from  Him. 

(3)  God  was  ever  present  in  Him  who  was  God  and  man 
— the  God-man — and  the  presence  of  almighty  power  was 
made  manifest  by  the  working  of  miracles.2 

We  have  here  the  three  Persons  in  the  ever-blessed 


Nam  animam  splendidam,  formosam  ac 
Deo  amabilem  et  charitate  flagrantem 
facit.  ” — Fromond. 

1 “ The  anointing  or  pouring  oil  on 
the  heads  of  the  guests  is  the  highest 
expression  of  acknowledging  and  testi- 
fying the  greatest  joy  (and  so  called 
the  oil  of  gladness,  Ps.  xlv.  8)  that  is 
to  be  found  among  them.  This  anoint- 
ing, therefore,  from  hence  came  to 
denote  the  preferring  one  before  an- 
other, and  the  Targum  generally  ren- 
ders it  by  a word  which  signifies  pre- 
ferring or  advancing,  and  so  became 
the  ceremony  of  consecrating  to  any 
special  office,  and  so  was  ordinarily 
used  in  the  installing  men  to  offices 
of  any  eminence.  From  hence,  as  in 
many  other  things,  doth  the  word  come 
to  be  used  metaphorically,  for  any  that 
is  preferred  before,  or  set  over  others. 


Ahraham  and  the  patriarchs,  that  must 
not  be  touched,  in  the  Psalmist  are 
called  God’s  anointed,  that  is,  persons 
by  God  preferred  and  advanced  before 
others,  taken  into  His  special  care,  and 
so  signally  testified  to  by  God’s  deal- 
ings towards  them.” — Hammond . 

2 “ It  is  worthy  our  remark,  that 
frequently  when  the  Holy  Ghost  is 
mentioned,  there  is  added  a word  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  the  present  cir- 
cumstance. So  the  deacons  were  to 
be  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom , 
ch.  vi.  3.  Barnabas  was  full  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  and  faith,  ch.  xi.  24.  The 
Apostles  were  filled  with  joy , and  with 
the  Holy  Ghost , ch.  xiii.  52.  And 
here,  when  His  mighty  works  are  men- 
tioned, Christ  Himself  is  said  to  be 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
power.” — Wesley. 
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Trinity,  their  personal  existence  and  special  offices,  pointed 
out  by  St.  Peter:  God  the  Father,  who  by  His  presence 
anointed  the  Divine  nature  of  the  Son  in  that  He  begat  Him  ; 
the  Eternal  Son,  co-equal  and  of  one  substance  with  the 
Father,  who  in  man;s  nature  received  and  gave  the  gifts  of 
goodness  which  He  manifested  to  men ; and  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  anointed  or  sanctified  the  human  nature  of  Christ  for 
His  work  of  Redemption.1 

(39)  And  we  are  witnesses  of  all  things  which  He 
did  both  in  the  land  of  the  Jews , and  in  Jerusalem ; 
whom  they  slew  and  hanged  on  a tree : 

We  are  witnesses — this  was  the  duty  of  the  Apostles,  and 
that  office  to  which  Christ  called  them,  almost  in  the  same 
words  : Ye  shall  be  witnesses  unto  Me  both  in  Jerusalem , and 
in  all  Judaea,  arid  in  Samaria,  and  unto  the  uttermost  p art  of 
the  earth.  And  before  His"  crucifixion,  when  speaking  of  the 
witness  which  the  Holy  Spirit  should  bear  to  Him,  He  said. 
And  ye  also  shall  bear  witness , because  ye  have  been  with  Me 
from  the  beginning. 

Whom  they  slew.  St.  Peter  is  speaking  to  Gentiles,  and 
charges  upon  the  Jews  the  death  of  Christ.  Whom  they  slew 
and  hanged  on  a tree,  he  says,  not  whom  they  crucified,  but 
he  uses  the  strictly  legal  expression  for  this  kind  of  death. 
In  speaking  of  the  opprobrious  mode  of  execution  the 
Apostle  shows  that  he  is  not  ashamed  of  the  cross  of  Christ ; 
and  that,  like  St.  Paul,  he  glories  in  that  which  was  a stum- 
bling-stone and  an  offence  to  the  Jew  : God  forbid  that  I 
should  glory  save  in  the  cross  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 

Every  Christian  is  called  upon  to  be  a witness  for  Christ, 
and  to  show  forth  the  power  of  His  resurrection  by  the  low- 
liness of  his  temper,  by  the  constancy  of  his  faith,  and  by 
the  consistency  of  his  life. 

(40)  Him  God  raised  up  the  third  day,  and 
showed  Him  openly ; (41)  Not  to  all  the  people,  but 
unto  witnesses  chosen  before  of  God,  even  to  us,  who 

1 “ Omnis  gratia  ac  virfcus  Humani-  Filium  destinabat  ad  officium  doctoris 
tati  communicata  est  ob  unionem  Yerbi  . . . Lege  Bellarminum,  tom.  1,  lib.  iii. 
cum  ilia,  nec  ulla  deinceps  facta  accessio  de  Christ.,  cap.  5,  et  seq. ; et  Suarez, 
est  gratiae  infusae,  vel  scientiae.  Itaque  tom.  1,  de  Incar.,  dist.  7,  sect.  3 ; et 
in  Baptismo  unctio  intelligenda  erit,  Gregorium  de  Yalentia,  tom.  4,  dist.  1, 
quia  tunc  declarata  est  et  exerceri  puncto  2”  [see  also  Bishop  Pearson 
Cfepta  et  advenit  signum  visibile  co-  On  the  Creed,  in  Art.  2,  ad  fin.]. — 
lumbae  et  vox  Patris  externa,  qua  veluti  Zorinus. 


Lorinus. 

Banctius, 


Acts  ii.  32; 
v.  20. 


Acts  i.  8. 


John  xv.  27. 
Ferus. 


Winer. 


Salmeron. 
Gal.  vi.  14. 


Quesnel. 


Acts  ii.  24. 
Luke  xxiv. 
30,  43. 

John  xiv.  17, 
22 ; xxi.  13. 
Acts  xiii.  31. 
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Gorranua. 


Salmeron. 


Matt,  xxviii. 

19,  20. 
John  v.  22, 
27. 

Acts  i.  8 ; 

xvii.  31. 
Rom.  xiv.  9, 
10. 

2 Cor.  v.  10- 
2 Tim.  iv.  1. 
1 l’ct.  iv.  5. 


did  eat  and  drink  with  Him  after  He  rose  from  the 
dead} 

Him  God — that  is,  either  the  Father,  or  the  Divinity  which 
was  united  to  the  humanity,  for  this  is  the  same — raised  up. 
The  body  which  had  been  hypostatically  united  to  the 
Divinity  God  raised  from  the  grave  and  showed  Him 
openly , not  to  those  who  would  have  rejected  even  this 
further  proof  of  His  almighty  power,  and  therefore  of  His 
Divine  nature,  hut  unto  the  Apostles,  as  witnesses  chosen 
before  by  Christ  to  be  His  companions,  to  receive  His  teach- 
ing, to  see  His  wonders,  and  to  testify  to  the  reality  of  His 
resurrection.  With  these  ivitnesses,  in  proof  of  the  reality 
of  His  resurrection  body,  He  did  eat  and  drink  . . after  He 
rose  from  the  dead} 


(42)  And  He  commanded  us  to  preach  unto  the 
pteople,  and  to  testify  that  it  is  He  which  was  or- 
dained of  God*  to  he  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead. 

The  great,  the  central  truth  of  which  they  were  to  be  the 
witnesses  was  the  resurrection  of  Christ.  On  this,  as  St. 
Paul  declares,  depended  the  whole  of  Christianity.  As  Christ 
Himself  told  His  Apostles,  the  Father  had  committed  all 
judgment  to  Him,  and  had  constituted  Him  the  Judge  of 
quick  and  dead  ; that  is  : — 

(1)  The  Judge  of  those  who  shall  be  alive  when  He  comes 
to  judgment,  and  those  who  shall  have  died  before  that  time. 

(2)  The  Judge  of  those  who  are  alive  by  their  union  with 


1 “Vide  quam  pulchro  ordine  Pe- 
trus Cornelium  quasi  de  omnibus  fidei 
nostrae  articulis  instruat : certe  de  sum- 
mis  ac  prsecipuis.  Personarum  trinita- 
tem  in  divinis  disertis  verbis  exprimit, 
nimirum  Deum  Patrem,  Filium,  et 
Spiritum  Sanctum.  Deinde  incarna- 
tionis  mysterium  attingit,  dicens  quod 
Dous  unxerit  Filium  suum  Spiritu 
Sancto.  Tertio  addifc  Christi  in  terris 
utilissimam  et  benignissimam  conversa- 
tionem.  Quarto  mortem  Illius  et  mor- 
tis genus  describit.  Quintb  jam  audi- 
mus  resurrectionem,  quam  sic  adducit 
et  docet  ut  creditu  non  sit  difficile.” — 
Hofmeister. 

2 o'lrivtQ  avveQayoptv  icai  ovvtTTio- 
fitv  avTM — “Ut  actione  humana  et 
vitali  edendo  et  vibendo  Se  verum  et 


vivum  hominem  esse  probaret.” — 
Fromond. 

“ Pluribus  argumentis  Se  vivum  ex- 
hibuit  post  resurrectionem  Suam,  nam 
et  Se  videndum  et  audiendum  et  pal- 
pandum  praebuit : certissimum  autem 
vitae  argumentum  vel  signum  est  come- 
dere  et  bibere,  ideo  hoc  solum  com- 
memorat.” — Ferus. 

3 “ UpoKtxtiporovrjiJievoiQ — “ Vox 
ilia  prceordinati  peculiaris  est  Lucae. 
Solus  ille,  nec  saepius  quam  ter,  hanc 
ille  usurpat : primum  hoc  loco ; deinde 
Act.  xiii.  48 ; denique  Act.  xxii.  14. 
Ubique  significat  Dei  voluntatem  alios 
prae  aliis  ordinantis  sive  eligentis  ad 
aliquid  insigne  et  eximium.”  — Sar- 
douin. 
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the  Life,  the  just  as  well  as  those  who  are  dead  in  their 
sins,  those  whose  spiritual  life  has  departed.1 

He  is  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.  He  is  ever  exercising 
this  office  of  Judge;  for  the  work  of  judgment  commences 
now,  and  the  stings  and  reproaches  of  conscience  are  so 
many  anticipations  of  the  general  judgment,  so  many  acts 
of  the  great  Judge  which  He  exercises  now,  and  which  will 
he  completed  at  the  great  day  of  judgment. 


(43)  To  Him  give  all  the  'prophets  witness , that 
through  His  name  whosoever  helieveth  in  Him  shall 
receive  remission  of  sins. 


By  this  reference  to  all  the  projphets  it  would  seem  that 
Cornelius  and  the  rest  of  the  company  were  acquainted  with 
the  Old  Testament  Scriptures,  and  had  been  led  on  as  by 
the  hands  of  a schoolmaster  to  seek  Him  to  whom  they 
gave  such  abundant  witness .2  To  these  inquirers  St.  Peter 
here  proposes  two  arguments  as  proofs  of  the  Divine  mis- 
sion of  the  Redeemer : — 

(1)  The  life  and  deeds  of  Him  who  went  about  doing 
good ; His  miracles  of  healing,  done  by  His  own  power  and 
at  His  word. 

(2)  The  fulfilment  of  ancient  prophecies  by  these  very 
acts  of  the  Messiah,  since  Isaiah  and  other  prophets  had 
expressly  declared  that  He  would  do  these  mighty  and  bene- 
ficent works. 

Through  His  name  whosoever  helieveth  in  Him  shall  receive 
remission  of  sins . Through  His  power,  by  reason  of  His  in- 
carnation, by  the  virtue  of  His  blood  poured  out  upon  the 
cross ; not  from  any  merits  in  the  sinner,  but  only  through 
His  death,  and  by  the  sinner’s  faith  in  the  power  of  the 
risen  Saviour  and  in  the  efficacy  of  His  atoning  sacrifice  can 
we  receive  remission  of  sins.3 


1 “ Judex  vivorum  et  mortuorum,  id 
est,  justorum  qui  yivunt  vita  gratiae 
et  iniquorum  qui  mortui  sunt  morte 
culpae.” — Lyra. 

2 Cornelius  would  most  probably 
have  known  the  chief  facts  of  the  life 
of  Jesus.  He  was  stationed  at  Caesarea, 
which,  although  at  that  time  a Eoman 
city  and  the  residence  of  the  Eoman 
Governor,  was  within  the  borders  of 
Judaea,  and  formerly  comprised  with- 
in the  kingdom  of  Herod  and  of 

Archelaus.  The  fame  of  the  miracles 


of  Jesus  must  during  His  life  have 
reached  Caesarea : for  although  it  does 
not  appear  that  He  ever  visited  that  city, 
yet  He  could  not  have  been  far  from  it 
when  he  came  to  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon.  Philip  the  Evangelist  also,  we 
know,  came  to  Caesarea  (Acts  viii.  40), 
and,  without  doubt,  carried  on  his 
Evangelistic  labours  in  that  city. 

3  “ Eides  enim  Christi  est  janua  et 
prima  gratia,  per  quam  ad  gratiam  sig- 
nificantem,  et  opera  vitae  aeternae  meri- 
toria  intratur.” — Fromond. 
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Ts.  liii  n. 
Jer.  xxxi.  84. 
Dan.  ix.  24. 
Mic.  vii.  18. 
Zecli.  xiii.  1. 
Mai.  iv.  2. 
Acts  xv.  9 ; 
xxvi.  18, 
22. 

Kom.  x.  11. 
Gal.  iii.  22. 


Cook. 

Gal.  iii.  24. 


Lienard. 


Ferus. 
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Acts  iv.  31 ; 
viii.  15, 
16, 17; 
xi.  15. 
Acts  xi.  18. 
Gal.  iii.  14. 


Qnesnel. 


Menoclrius. 


Acts  xi.  15. 


Novarinus. 


ACTS  OF  THE  APOSTLES. 

(44)  While  Peter  yet  spake  these  words , the  Holy 
Ghost  fell  on  all  them  which  heard  the  word . (45) 

And  they  of  the  circumcision  which  believed  were 
astonished , as  many  as  came  with  Peter , because 
that  on  the  Gentiles  also  was  poured  out  the  gift  of 
the  Holy  Ghost . (46)  For  they  heard  them  speak  with 
tongues , and  magnify  God.  Then  answered  Peter , 


In  the  second  chapter  of  the  Acts  St.  Luke  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  upon  the  Apostles 
and  disciples ; here  we  have  the  record  of  the  Gentile  Pente- 
cost, the  gift  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  the  first-fruits  of  the 
Gentile  world.  And  this  gift  would  seem  now  to  have  been 
visibly  attested  by  the  same  token  which  had  been  already 
given  to  the  Apostles,  the  fiery  tongues  resting  on  their 
heads/  since  St.  Peter,  in  giving  to  the  assembled  Apostles 
an  account  of  the  conversion  and  baptism  of  Cornelius, 
says  that  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  as  on  us  at  the 
beginning .1 2 

Whilst  Peter  yet  sjoalce  these  vjords,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell  on 
all  them.  As  in  the  account  of  the  descent  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  on  the  day  of  Pentecost  we  are  told  of  the  suddenness 
of  the  sound  from  heaven  and  of  the  descent  of  the  Spirit, 
so  here,  it  was  whilst  the  Apostle  was  speaking  that  the 
Holy  Spirit  fell  on  these  Gentile  converts  ; thus  witnessing 
to  the  celerity  of  the  Spirit’s  operations.  As  that  Spirit 
fell  on  them  whilst  they  were  listening  with  reverent  at- 
tention to  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  so  will  He  come  to  us 
if  only  we  listen  with  like  reverence  and  faith.  They  were 
listening;  they  had  come  desiring  to  be  guided  into  all 
truth,  and  they  received  the  gift  which  they  sought.  Then, 
as  now,  the  Spirit  comes  not  to  those  who  do  not  desire 
His  sanctifying  presence,  and  who  wait  not  with  hearts 
desiring  to  be  filled  with  His  grace,  and  are  not  prepared 
to  follow  His  guidance.3 


1 “To  fill  all  heads  with  the  doc- 
trine, and  fire  all  hearts  with  His 
love.” — Dean  Brough. 

2 “ Forte  apparuerunt  ignitse  linguae, 
sicut  in  die  Pentecostes  super  Aposto- 
lorum  capitibus.”  — Hofmeister.  To 
II vevya. — “This  falling  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  was  not  properly,  or  not  merely, 
an  infusing  of  justifying  grace,  but  an 
infusing  of  such  gifts  as  might  edify 

others.” — Donne , 2nd  Serin,  on  Whit - 


Sunday. 

3  “Non  semel  Spiritus  Sanctus  ce- 
cidit,  non  semel  hominibus  datus  est : 
nunquam  tamen  exhibitus  otiosis,  sed 
bene  occupatis  aut  in  oratione,  aut  in 
verbo  Dei.  Cecidit  super  Apostolos, 
dum  orationi  vacarent ; cadit  nunc 
super  istos,  dum  audirent  Dei  verbum ; 
non  reper.as  facile  super  feriatos  ali- 
quos  cecidisse.” — Novarinus. 


CHAPTER  THE  TENTH. 


(47)  Can  any  man  forbid  water , that  these  should 
not  be  baptized , which  have  received  the  Holy  Ghost 
as  well  as  we  ? 1 


The  converts  from  amongst  the  Jews  brought  with  them 
somewhat  of  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  whole  Jewish 
people  ; and  whilst  they  were  ready  to  receive  the  Gentiles 
as  fellow-heirs  of  the  promise,  and  prepared  to  recognize 
their  right  to  admission  into  the  Christian  Church,  they 
considered  that  the  only  entrance  into  that  Church  was  by 
means  of  the  rite  by  which  they  acknowledged  themselves 
to  be  Jews  : they  thought  that  the  converts  to  Christianity 
from  amongst  the  Gentiles  must  first  be  circumcised,  and 
by  this  act  accept  the  law  of  Moses,  and  that  then  only 
might  they  be  baptized  and  received  into  the  Church  of 
Christ.  Here  St.  Peter  asserts  that  to  those  Gentiles 
who  have  received  the  Spirit  water  is  still  needed,  but  water 
alone,  to  make  them  Christians.2 

Here  let  us  note  that  the  Apostle  does  not  say,  as  many 
since  have  said.  Since  these  converts  have  received  the  gift 
of  The  Spirit,  therefore  the  external  rite  is  not  needed. 
Bather  he  says,  Since  these  have  evidently  received  the 
baptism  of  the  Spirit,  no  man  can  deny  to  them  the 
necessary  baptism  by  water,  for  which  they  have  thus 
clearly  been  prepared  by  God  Himself.3  They  who  have 
received  of  the  Spirit  for  their  regeneration  must  yet  put 
off  the  old  man,  and  be  buried  with  Christ  in  the  baptism 
of  water.  What  then  the  Apostle  thought  necessary, 
what  he  commanded  in  the  case  of  Cornelius,  the  first 
Gentile  convert,  who  will  reject  P They  who  have  the 
Spirit,  who  walk  humbly  with  their  God,  following  the 
guidance  of  the  Spirit,  will  submit  their  reason  and  their 
wills  to  Him.4 


1 “ Cum  signo  sensibili  et  dono  lin- 
guarum,  quamvis  non  in  tanta  pleni- 
tudine  sicut  Apostoli,  qui  primitias 
Spiritus  acceperunt.” — Dion.  Carthu - 
sianus. 

2 “ Prius  Deus  fide  purificat  corda 
eorum,  deinde  per  aquam  foris  id  fac- 
tum esse  vult  ostendi,  ut  eorum  obe- 
dientia  nota  fiat  exbibita  illi,  qui  intus 
purificasset:  quandoque  tamen  simul 
concurrit  ablutio  aquae  et  Spiritus.” — 
Salmeron. 

3 “Licet  Spiritum  Sanctum  in  eos 
delapsum  cerneret,  necessarium  tamen 
existimavit  aquam  ad  baptisma  con- 

ACTS.  YOL.  I. 


summandam  et  animam  corporis  ab- 
lutione  lavandam,  ut  veterem  bominem 
Dominus  sepeliret  cum  concupiscentiis 
suis,  et  novum  excitaret  hominem.” — 
Gagneius. 

4  “Ego  nolim  contemnere,  multo 
autem  minus  rejicere  aquam,  quam 
Christus  tanti  fecit,  quam  Apostolus 
lavacrum  regenerationis  nominavit  [Ti- 
tum  iii.  5],  qua  Christus  Ipse  baptiza- 
tus  fuit,  et  quam  tactu  sui  sanctissimi 
corporis  sanctificavit,  quam  denique 
nemo  Christianus  unquam,  quando 
potuit  habere,  contempsit.”  — Hof- 
meister. 
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Tirinus. 


1 Cor.  i.  17. 
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iv.  2. 


Salmeron. 


(48)  And  he  commanded  them  to  be  baptized  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord.  Then  prayed  they  him  to 
tarry  certain  days. 

There  had  been  several  foreshadowings  and  anticipations 
of  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles  to  be  partakers  with  the 
J ews  of  the  promises  made  to  Abraham,  and  to  receive  that 
gift  which  so  many  of  the  chosen  nation  rejected.  Thus, 
when  the  centurion  came  to  our  Lord  in  order  that  his 
servant  should  be  healed,  and  Christ  commended  him  by 
saying,  I have  not  found  so  great  faith , no,  not  in  Israel,  He 
goes  on  to  speak  of  the  many  who  shall  come  from  the  east 
and  the  west,  and  shall  sit  down  with  Abraham,  and  Isaac , 
and  Jacob.  The  reception  of  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman 
was  another  indication  of  the  calling  in  of  the  Gentiles.  In 
the  Gentiles,  again,  who  came  up  to  worship  at  the  feast  of 
the  Passover,  and  who  desired  to  see  Christ,  and  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  presence  of  our  Lord,  we  have  an  anticipation 
of  this  ingathering ; and  in  the  baptism  of  the  eunuch  of  the 
Queen  of  the  Ethiopians  we  have  an  instance  of  the  recep- 
tion of  a Gentile  by  baptism  into  the  Church  of  Christ.  This 
baptism  of  Cornelius  and  his  household,  however,  was  the 
solemn  and  public  recognition  of  the  right  of  the  Gentile 
converts  to  Christian  baptism,  without  submitting  to  the 
Jewish  rite  : an  acknowledgment  of  the  truth  that  God  is  no 
respecter  of  persons. 

We  learn  from  a passage  in  one  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles, 
that  he  seldom  baptized  the  converts,  leaving  this  duty  to 
those  specially  appointed  to  this  office  : this  would  seem  to 
have  been  also  the  practice  of  other  of  the  Apostles  of  Christ. 

In  the  same  way,  we  are  told  that  our  Blessed  Lord  seldom 
baptized,  but  assigned  this  office  to  His  Apostles  during  the 
time  of  His  dwelling  upon  earth.  After  His  ascension,  it 
would  seem  from  this  passage  that  His  Apostles  remitted 
that  duty  to  those  who  were  called  to  this  special  ministry, 
and  though  they  occasionally  baptized,  yet  they  ordinarily 
employed  themselves  in  the  other  duties  of  the  Christian  j! 
ministry.1  He  commanded  them  to  be  baptized,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord.  St.  Luke  is  not  here  giving  the  form  of  words 
which  accompanied  baptism;  this  he  does  not  do,  but  he 
distinguishes  between  the  baptism  of  Christ  and  that  which 
was  not  unknown  to  the  Jews  in  the  reception  of  a proselyte. 

He  tells  us  by  what  baptism  these  men  were  justified ; it 

1 “ Verisimiliter  Petrus  propriis  coni  qui  probabiliter  erat  inter  sex 
manibus  Cornelium : amicos  verb  et  illos  fratres  qui  concomitabantur .’ ’ — 
cognatos  jussit  baptizari  manibus  dia-  Lienard. 
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was  not  by  that  of  John,  still  less  by  that  in  use  among  the 
Jews,  but  by  that  of  Christ.  Yet  here  we  must  note  that 
what  he  does  was  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  universal 
practice  of  the  Church,  and  with  the  command  of  Christ. 
He  had  bidden  them  baptize  in  the  name , not  the  names,  of 
God  the  Father , and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost ; and 
here  St.  Peter,  who  must  needs  have  been  obedient  to  His 
Master's  commands  in  this  particular,  is  recorded  to  have 
baptized,  or  to  have  directed  their  baptism,  in  the  name  of 
the  Lord,  that  is,  of  God,  who  is  the  Father , and  the  Son, 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.1 

Then  prayed  they  him  to  tarry  certain  days.  As  the  people 
of  Samaria  when  instructed  by  Christ  besought  Him  that  He 
would  tarry  with  them,  so  did  these  first-fruits  of  the  Gen- 
tiles ask  the  same  of  His  Apostle.  They  prayed  him  to  tarry 
certain  days 2 — for  their  consolation  who  were  new  in  the 
faith  of  Christ,  to  strengthen  that  grace  which  they  had  just 
received,  to  instruct  them  more  perfectly  in  the  doctrines 
and  in  the  laws  of  that  kingdom  to  which  they  had  been 
now  admitted,  and  that  they  might  enjoy  more  of  the  society 
of  him  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  so  great  a blessing  as 
that  which  they  had  just  received  at  his  hands. 

1 “Notat  Beda,  licet  toto  hoc  Ac-  tismo  Joannis  et  quotidianis  baptisma- 
tuum  Apostolorum  libro  Lucas  semper  tibus  Judseorum  [Marc.  vii.  4].” — 
dicit,  omnes  baptizatos  fuisse  in  no-  Fromond. 

mine  Christi:  tamen  non  voluit  for-  2 “ Aliquot  diebus.  Nulla  noctis 
mam  baptismi  describere,  sed  distin-  mentio  fit.  Diem  apud  eos  justus 
guere  baptismum  d Christo,  sub  forma  facit,  quos  prsesentia  sua  beat.”  — 
trium  Personarum  institutum,  a bap-  Novarinus. 


Fromond. 
Matt,  xxviii. 
19. 


John  iv.  40. 
Lorinus. 


Hurd 

Dion.  Carth. 
End  of 
Epistle  for 
Monday  in 
Whitsun 
Week. 


CHAPTER  XI. 


Actus.  34,35. 


Salmeron. 


EMPEROR  OP  ROME, 
PRO-PROCURATOR  OF  JUDAEA, 

HIGH  PRIEST, 


CALIGULA. 

MARYLLUS. 

j JONATHAN  and  THEOPHILUS 
( in  same  year. 


(1)  And  the  apostles  and  brethren  that  were  in 
Judaea  heard  that  the  Gentiles  had  also  received  the 
word  of  God. 


The  admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  fold  of  Christ 
without  having  passed  through  the  gate  of  Judaism  is  a 
fact  of  such  great  moment  in  the  history  of  the  Church,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  narrative  should  be  repeated, 
as  though  to  fix  it  deeper  upon  the  memory.1  And  yet  the 
first  part  of  this  chapter  is  not  a mere  repetition.  In  the 
last  we  have  the  account  of  the  baptism  of  Cornelius,  in  the 
present  we  have  the  way  in  which  the  tidings  were  received 
by  the  Church,  and  the  defence  or  apology  which  St.  Peter 
made  to  the  Church  for  this  admission  of  Gentiles  who  had 
not  submitted  to  the  law  of  Moses.  In  this  way  did  the 
Holy  Spirit  confirm  the  great  truth  that  God  is  no  respecter 
of  persons  : but  in  every  nation  he  that  feareth  Him  and 
worheth  righteousness  is  accepted  with  Him.  He  confirmed 
it  as  great  truths  have  often  been  confirmed.  Men  doubted 
and  disbelieved,  and  contention  arose,  and  the  question 
was  rehearsed,  so  that  disbelief  might  be  removed  and  men 
should  have  no  honest  pretext  for  doubt.  And  the  fact 


1 tl  Ita  natura  comparatum  est,  ut 
ilia,  de  quibus  diu  htesitavimus  vel 
acriter  cum  aliis  disceptavimus,  post- 
quam  illorum  veritas  comperta  est, 
atque  explorata,  firmius  retineantur  et 
constantius  asserantur:  quamobrem  cbm 
Spiritus  Sanctus  animadverteret  voca- 
tionem  Gentium  ad  Evangelium,  rem 
esse  gravissimi  ac  maximi  ponderis, 
non  contentus  visione  lintei,  illam 


Petro  indicare  ac  descensu  Spiritus 
Sancti  in  Gentiles  confirmare  voluit 
illam  in  disceptionem  vocari  a creden- 
tibus  ex  circumcisione ; ut  quo  magis 
controverteretur,  agitareturquc,  illus- 
tris  magis  redderetur  ac  perspicua,  cor- 
daque  aliter  sentientium  pacarentur 
agnitaque  Veritate  acquiescerent.” — 
Salmeron. 
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that  discussion  ensued  at  this  time,  and  that  an  investigation 
was  made  into  the  causes  of  Peter’s  conduct,  will  show  us 
that  this  and  such  like  truths  were  not  received  without 
examination  and  the  production  of  evidence  so  as  to  satisfy 
doubters.  If,  then,  the  vision  by  which  St.  Peter  was 
taught  the  will  of  God  in  this  particular  could  have  been 
denied,  those  who  contended  with  him  would  not  have  ad- 
mitted its  truth. 

The  Apostles  as  well  as  the  brethren  who  had  been  dis- 
persed, some  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  people  doubt- 
less, came  together  to  hear  from  the  mouth  of  St.  Peter  the 
account  of  the  baptism  of  Cornelius  and  his  household.  It 
was  not  merely  the  Apostles , but  the  Apostles  with  the  other 
brethren,  who  desired  to  know  the  truth  of  the  report  which 
had  reached  them.1 2  They  had  heard  that  the  Gentiles  had 
also  received  the  word  of  God.  They  do  not  say  that  they 
had  received  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  only  the  word  of  God , for 
the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  was  received  with  the  word , and 
it  was  the  gift  promised  by  the  Word. 

(2)  And  when  Peter  was  come  up  to  Jerusalem > 
they  that  were  of  the  circumcision  contended  with 
him , (3)  Saying , Thou  wentest  in  to  men  uncircum- 

cised, and  didst  eat  with  them. 


An  ancient  tradition  of  the  Church  affirms  that  Cerinthus 
was  the  mover  of  the  opposition  to  the  reception  of  the  un- 
circumcised into  the  Church  of  Christ.  That  he  may  have 
done  so  is  consistent  with  all  that  we  know  of  his  heresy, 
and  of  the  commotion  of  which  he  was  the  cause. 

When  Peter  was  come  up  to  Jerusalem , after  remaining 
certain  days  at  Caesarea  with  Cornelius,  according  to  his  re- 
quest, they  that  were  of  the  circumcision  contended  with  him. 
When  St.  Luke  wrote  this  book  of  the  Acts  the  Church 
consisted  of  the  circumcised  and  the  uncircumcised ; those 
who  had  entered  it  from  Judaism,  and  those  who  had  come 
to  it  direct  from  heathenism,  and  he  is  thought  to  indicate 
this  by  his  remark,  that  it  was  only  they  of  the  circumcision 


1 Which  were  in  Judcea.  “ La  J udee 
est  mise  ici  par  opposition  d Cesaree, 
qui,  qnoique  situee  dans  la  Palestine, 
passait  toute  fois  pour  unevilleGrecque, 
paroe  qu’ille  etait  habitee  par  des 
bourgeois  paiens,  et  Grecs  ou  Syriens 
pour  la  plupart.” — Sionnet. 

2 “ Non  dicunt  ad  gentiles,  nam  cum 
gentilibus  si  circumcisi  essent,  et  pro- 
eelyti  facti,  licitum  habebatur  conver- 


sari ; quia  babebantur  eodem  loco  cum 
Judseis.  Sed  tota  qusestio  erat  de  non 
circumcisis,  an  cum  illis  conversari 
liceret,  eisque  salutem  quse  in  Christo 
est  prasdicare.  Existimabant  enim 
gentiles  priusquam  in  societatem  fide- 
lium  reciperentur,  debere  circumcidi  et 
fieri  proselytos : et  ita  interpretabantur 
Christi  mandatum  de  Evangelio  prsedi- 
cando  per  omnes  gentes.” — Estius. 


Menoehius. 

Beeien. 


Novarinus. 


Acts  x.  45,48, 
Gal.  ii.  12. 


Corn,  d Lap. 
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Alford. 

MenocMus. 

Arias 

Montanus. 

Fromond. 

Luke  i.  3. 
Acts  x.  9. 

Gangseus. 

Euthymius. 

Hofmeister. 

Hugo  de  S. 
Charo. 

Gloss. 

interim. 


who  opposed  the  admission  of  the  Gentiles.  He  may,  how- 
ever, mean  by  the  circumcised  the  natural  born  children  of 
Abraham  as  distinguished  from  the  proselytes,  who  had  in- 
deed received  this  rite,  but  who  had  not  been  born  within  the 
Jewish  Church. 

Thou  wentest  in  to  men  uncircumcised — to  men  who  were 
only  proselytes  of  the  gate.  They  did  not  blame  St.  Peter 
because  he  had  preached  the  gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  but 
that  he  had  gone  in  to  them  and  had  eaten  with  them , since 
to  do  so  was  forbidden  by  the  Rabbins,  who  held  that 
though  such  proselytes  might  reside  among  them,  they 
were  not  to  be  received  to  familiar  intercourse.  It  was  in 
answer  to  this  charge  that  the  Apostle  had  come  to  Jeru- 
salem, and  he  removed  the  misconception  of  the  brethren  by 
his  apology.1  It  was  a maxim  among  these  teachers  that 
a Jew  might  buy  food  of  a Samaritan  or  a heathen  if  need 
be,  but  he  could  not  receive  it  as  a gift,  and  he  was  by  no 
means  to  eat  with  them , so  that  by  going  into  the  house  of 
Cornelius  and  remaining  with  him  St.  Peter  was  violating 
not  indeed  the  law  of  God,  but  the  interpretation  which 
the  Rabbins  had  given  to  that  law. 

(4)  But  Peter  rehearsed  the  matter  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  expounded  it  by  order  unto  them , say- 
ing, (5)  1 was  in  the  city  of  Joppa  praying : and  in 
a trance  I saw  a vision,  A certain  vessel  descend , as 
it  had  been  a great  sheet,  let  down  from  heaven  by 
four  corners ; and  it  came  even  to  me  : 

The  defence  or  apology  of  St.  Peter  consists  wholly  of 
this.  He  went  not,  but  he  was  sent,  and  God's  will  was 
revealed  to  him  in  a trance  from  God.  In  effect  he  says,  I 
was  nothing,  I did  nothing,  save  as  I was  bidden.  He  did 
it  who  is  above  all  laws,  and  who  orders  all  things  accord- 
ing to  His  will.2 

And  this  vision  came  to  him.  It  was  no  message  of  man 
which  moved  him,  but  a direct  command  from  heaven  which 
determined  his  conduct ; and  the  command  came  to  him  when 
he  was  praying  to  God,  at  a time,  therefore,  when  he  was 
not  likely  to  be  deceived,  and  when  he  could  not  be  misled. 

1 “Un  pasteur  doit  s’attendre  a voir  injuste  qu’a  se  defendre  du  poison  des 
sa  conduite  blamee  et  a trouver  de  la  loiianges  et  de  1’  applaudissement.  — 
contradiction.  C’est  un  contrepoids  QuesneL 

quelquefois  necessaire  a la  joie  d’un  2 “ Potuisset  Petrus  breviter  dixisse, 
bon  succes.  II  est  moins  dangereux  qusecunque  feci  jussu  ejus  qui  supra 
d’ avoir  a se  justifier  d’une  accusation  legem  est  feci.” — Hofmeister. 
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(6)  Upon  the  which  when  I had  fastened  mine 
eyes , I considered,  and  saw  fourfooted  beasts  of  the 
earth , and  wild  beasts,  and  creeping  things,  and 
fowls  of  the  air.  (7)  And  I heard  a voice  saying 
unto  me,  Arise,  Peter ; slay  and  eat. 

I saw  . . . wild  beasts,  the  images  of  men  savage  and  re- 
lentless through  sin,  and  raging  like  wild  beasts  one  against 
the  other.  On  these,  when  I had  fastened  mine  eyes,  I con - Hm-e. 
sidered , I pondered  on  the  meaning,  and  did  nothing  hastily.  HCharo!S* 
And,  moreover,  I heard-  a voice,  so  that  even  if  the  sight 
might  have  deceived  me,  yet  the  voice  which  God  conde-  Chrysostom, 
scended  to  add  to  the  vision  sent  by  Him  was  not  to  be 
withstood. 

Thus  does  God  in  the  revelation  of  His  will  appeal  to  the 
hearing  as  well  as  to  the  sight.  When  our  Blessed  Lord 
was  baptized,  not  only  the  Holy  Spirit  descended  on  Him 
visibly,  but  the  voice  from  heaven  proclaimed  Him  the 
beloved  Son;  and  when  Saul  was  arrested  on  his  way  to 
Damascus,  it  was  not  only  by  means  of  the  great  light 
which  shined  around  him,  but  by  the  voice  of  God  speak- 
ing to  him.  So  here  St.  Peter  was  certified  of  the  reality  of  Acts  ix.  3,4. 
what  was  revealed  to  him  by  vision  as  well  as  to  the  ear. 

(8)  Put  I said,  Not  so,  Lord : for  nothing  com- 
mon or  unclean  hath  at  any  time  entered  into  my 
mouth.  (9)  But  the  voice  answered  me  again  from 
heaven.  What  God  hath  cleansed,  that  call  not  thou 
common.  (10)  And  this  was  done  three  times'}  and 
all  were  drawn  up  again  into  heaven. 

St.  Peter  still  urges  the  certainty  of  the  revelation  made 
to  him,  what  was  done  was  done  three  times,  and,  therefore,  Hcfi°iro! S’ 
so  confirmed  to  him  that  he  could  not  be  deceived. 

St.  Peter  thus  dwells  upon  these  successive  steps  as 
marks  of  certainty  in  the  revelation — 

(1)  That  he  was  praying  when  God  revealed  Himself  to 
him  and  made  known  His  will. 

(2)  That  what  was  revealed  was  made  known  to  him  in 
vision,  not  in  a dream  nor  by  any  common  way. 

(3)  That  he  saw  it  not  only  once,  but  that  three  several 
times  it  was  shown  to  him. 

1 “ Receperunt  sese  omnia  in  ccelum — a quo  per  propositum  voluntatis  suae, 
quasi  jam  proprio  motu  sese  receperint,  Sacramento  tamen  postea  interveniente, 
utpote  sanctificata  et  mundata  et  in  cceli  cum  dono  Spiritus  Sancti  munditiein 
possessionem  atque  ad  Deum  evolantia,  sanctitatemque  aeceperant.” — Lorinus. 
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Hofmeister. 


John  xvi.  13. 
Acts  x.  19 ; 
xv.  7,  23. 


Acts  x.  30. 


Hofmeister. 


Lechler. 


Stier. 


Acts  ii.  4. 

Is.  xliv.  3. 
Joel  ii.  28 ; 

iii.  18. 
Matt.  iii.  11. 
John  i.  26,33. 
Acts  i.5 •,  xix. 
4. 


Lorinus. 

Estius. 


(4)  That  he  did  not  at  once  and  readily  accept  the  vision, 
because  it  directed  him  to  do  that  which  was  repugnant  to 
him, — I said , Not  so,  Lord. 

(5)  That  he  was  reproved  for  this  refusal,  and  that  not  by 
man,  not  by  a messenger  from  God,  but  by  a voice  . . from 
heaven . 

(11)  And,  behold,  immediately  there  were  three 
men 1 already  come  unto  the  house  where  I was,  sent 
from  Caesarea  unto  me.  (12)  And  the  spirit  bade 
me  go  with  them,  nothing  doubting.  Moreover  these 
six  brethren  accompanied  me,  and  we  entered  into 
the  man's  house : (13)  And  he  showed  us  how  he  had 
seen  an  angel  in  his  house , which  stood  and  said 
unto  him,  Send  men  to  Joppa,  and  call  for  Simon, 
whose  surname  is  Peter ; (14)  Who  shall  tell  thee 
words , whereby  thou  and  all  thy  house  shall  be  saved. 

Immediately — the  explanation  of  the  vision  followed  close 
upon  the  vision  itself.  Even,  he  says,  whilst  I thought  on 
this  thing,  and  was  considering  its  meaning,  the  interpret- 
ation of  the  vision  was  made  known  to  me  by  the  coming  of 
these  three  men  from  Caesarea. 

These  six  brethren,  who  accompanied  St.  Peter  to  the 
house  of  Cornelius,  seem  also  to  have  gone  up  with  him  to 
Jerusalem  as  witnesses  of  what  had  passed  at  the  baptism 
of  Cornelius  and  his  household.2  To  these  he  appeals  and 
speaks  of  the  things  showed  unto  us,  unto  us  who  are  now 
present. 

(15)  And  as  I began  to  speak,  the  Holy  Ghost  fell 
on  them,  as  on  us  at  the  beginning.  (16)  Then  re- 
membered 1 the  word  of  the  Lord,  how  that  he  said, 
John  indeed  baptized  with  water ; but  ye  shall  be 
baptized  with  the  Holy  Ghost. 

The  Holy  Ghost  fell  on  them  as  on  us,  not  necessarily 
meaning  that  He  was  given  in  the  same  measure,  but  to  the 
same  ends.  On  us,  not  only,  that  is,  on  the  Apostles,  but 
on  the  whole  body  of  the  assembled  disciples  of  Christ, 
upon  whom  at  the  beginning,  that  is,  on  the  day  of  Pentecost, 

1 “ Pulchre  septenario  fratrum  nu-  Sacerdotii  et  Imperii,  vi.  26,  3,  moris 
mero  teste,  gratia  Spiritus  Sancti  septi-  factum  esse  putat,  ut  olim  Presbyter 
formis  effusa  est.” — Bede.  accusatus  sex  testibus  productis  purgare 

* “ Hinc  Pet.  de  Marca  de  Concordia  se  teneretur.” — Wolfius. 
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He  was  given.  As  that  outpouring  at  the  beginning  was  the 
Pentecost  of  the  whole  Church,  so  was  this  outpouring  of 
the  Holy  Spirit  on  Cornelius  and  his  household  the  Gentile 
Pentecost,  the  manifestation  of  God's  love  to  the  Gentiles, 
and  their  call  into  the  Church  of  Christ.1 

Then  remembered  1 the  word  of  the  Lord.  He  remembered, 
and  the  meaning  of  his  Lord's  words  was  at  the  same  time 
made  evident  to  St.  Peter.  According  to  the  promise  of 
Christ  to  His  Apostles,  the  Holy  Spirit  now  brought  to  his 
remembrance  the  things  which  Christ  had  said  unto  him , and 
guided  him  at  the  same  time  into  all  truth. 

(17)  Forasmuch  then  as  God  gam  them  the  like 
gift  as  he  did  unto  us,  who  believed  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ ; what  was  1 , that  I could  withstand 
God  ? (18)  When  they  heard  these  things , they  held 
their  peace,  and  glorified  God , saying,  Then  hath 
God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life. 

God  had  given  to  the  Gentiles  the  same  gift  which  He 
had  before  given  to  those  who  from  among  the  Jews  had 
believed,  that  is,  as  the  words  mean,  on  their  believing,  or 
when  they  believed.  What,  St.  Peter  says,  ivas  I — I who 
am  but  a mere  instrument  in  the  hand  of  God,  who  am  but 
dust  and  ashes, — what  was  I that  I could  in  this  matter 
withstand  God?2 

When  they  heard  these  things — those  who  had  opposed  the 
admission  of  the  Gentiles  into  the  Church  except  on  condi- 
tion of  their  obeying  the  Mosaic  law  held,  their  'peace,  were 
unable  any  longer  to  contend  with  the  Apostles,  and  glorified 
God,  saying,  Then  hath  God  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted 
repentance  unto  life,  and  with  repentance  had  given  to  them 
the  forgiveness  of  sin,  and  where  this  is  there  is  life . In 
this  he  tells  us — 

(1)  That  even  repentance,  sorrow  for  sin,  the  desire  of 
returning  to  God,  and  the  beginning  of  conversion  to  God, 
is  not  from  ourselves,  it  is  God  moving  us,  it  is  God's  gift 
to  us. 


1 u Dieu  £gale  les  premices  des  Gen- 
tils  aux  premices  des  Juifs,  pour 
humilier  ceux-cy,  pour  consoler  les 
autres,  et  pour  marquer  1’ unite  du  corps 
qu’ils  doivent  composer  sans  distinction. 
C’est  icy  comme  la  Pentecdte  des  Gen- 
tils,  le  commencement  de  l’accom- 
plissement  des  promesses  a notre  egard 
et  notre  premiere  entree  dans  le  corps 


de  J esus  - Christ.  Ce  mystere  nous 

peut-il  done  etre  indifferent?”  — 
Quesnel. 

2 “ Notan dum  est  non  tantum  palam 
reluctando,  sed  etiam  cessando  nos 
Deo  resistere,  si  non  exsequimur  quod 
vocationis  nostrse  proprium  est.” — 
Calvin. 


Haekett. 

Quesnel. 


John  xiv.  26. 
Bengel. 

Acts  x.  47; 

xv.  8,  9. 
Rom.  x.  12, 
13;  xv.  9— 
16. 


Meyer. 

Bengel. 

Lyra. 


Bengei. 


Kofmeister. 
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Salmeron. 


Yatablus. 


Mariana. 


Lyra. 


Gloss,  inter. 


Corn,  it  Lap. 


Luke  i.  6(5. 
Acts  ii.  47 ; 
vi.  1 ; viii. 
1 ; ix.  29, 
85. 


(2)  That  the  repentance  which  God  gives  us  is  not  merely 
sorrow  for  sin,  but  it  is  that  which,  nurtured  by  Him  and 
perfected  by  His  grace,  leads  us  to  life,  to  a life  of  grace 
here,  and  to  a life  of  glory  and  eternal  happiness  in  the  world 
to  come. 

They  glorified  God  because  that  He  had  given  also  to  the 
Gentiles  the  grace  of  repentance  by  which  they  might  enter 
into  life.1  This  gift  of  repentance  unto  life  has  been  diversely 
interpreted  by  commentators.  Thus— 

(1)  It  has  been  taken  to  mean  that  God  had  given  to 
them  a time  and  place  for  repentance. 

(2)  That  He  had  given  to  them  the  grace  and  the  desire 
for  repentance. 

(3)  That  He  had  given  to  them  the  fruits  and  effects  of 
repentance — the  remission  of  their  sins. 

These  three  different  meanings  are  all  included  in  the 
last,  the  remission  of  sins,  which  is  God’s  gift  completing 
these  other  prevenient  gifts,  for  to  those  to  whom  He  gives 
the  fruits  of  repentance  He  has  before  given  time  and  place, 
and  the  longing  desire  to  repent  and  return  to  Him.  All 
these  gifts  God  gave  to  the  nations  who  thirsted  for  a De- 
liverer, even  though  they  knew  not  always  for  Whom  they 
thirsted ; and  when  they  had  proved  the  sincerity  of  their 
desire  for  Him,  then  by  the  ministration  of  His  Apostles  He 
called  them  into  His  fold. 

(19)  Now  they  which  ivere  scattered  abroad  upon 
the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen  travelled  as 
far  as  Phenicefi  and  Cyprus , and  Antioch , preaching 
the  word  to  none  but  unto  the  Jews  only . (20)  And 
some  of  them  were  men  of  Cyprus  and  Cyrene , which , 
when  they  were  come  to  Antioch , spake  unto  the 
Grecians,  preaching  the  Lord  Jesus.  (21)  And  the 


1 “ 6 Bsoq  rr/v  fitTavoiav  tig  £uu)i/ 
tdojictv — Poenitentia  quse  hie  dicitur 
cum  Articulo(r^-» jU£rdj/oiav),intelligi- 
tur  ea  quam  Salvator  noster  Apostolos 
suos  (Luc.  xxiv.  47),  jusserat  ut  omni- 
bus prsedicarent ; adeoque  poenitentia 
Synecdochice  hie  dicitur  de  tota 
ceconomia  salutis  & Deo  constituta.” — 
Beelen. 

2 Phoenicia  in  the  apostolic  times 
was  a narrow  hut  fertile  slip  of  territory, 
watered  by  numerous  streams,  lying 
between  the  western  slope  of  Lebanon 
and  the  sea,  and  reaching  from  the  river 


Eleutherus  on  the  north  to  Carmel  on 
the  south,  a distance  of  about  120  miles. 
Its  limits,  however,  varied  at  differ- 
ent times.  Its  principal  cities  were 
Tripolis,  Byblos,  Sidon,  Tyre,  and 
Berytos.  It  was  subject  at  the  time 
of  the  Apostles  to  the  Romans,  and 
was  included  within  the  province  of 
Syria.  The  statement  in  the  text  ac- 
counts for  the  existence  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  its  two  principal  cities,  Tyre 
and  Sidon,  which  is  mentioned  abruptly 
in  Acts  xxi.  4 ; xxvii.  3. — Winer  and 
JIackett. 
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hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them : and  a great 
number  believed , and  turned  unto  the  Lord. 


They  which  were  scattered  abroad  upon  the  persecution  which  gravers,  sa. 
arose  on  account  of  Stephen  and  after  his  death ; for  both  Humphrey. 

i1.-,..,  T7ii  Corn,  a Lap. 

these  meanings  are  contained  m the  word  about r 

By  the  Grecians  is  meant  the  Hellenistic  J ews;  those  who 
used  the  Greek  language  and  lived  among  the  Greeks,  Hardoum. 
though  many  commentators  have  understood  by  this  word 
Gentile  Grecians,  and  have  supposed  that  these  words  refer  hyra>  , a 
to  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  alter  the  reception  ot  Gorne-  charo. 
lius  into  the  Church.  This,  however,  is  unlikely.  The  aje  au‘ 
better  reading  is  not  Grecians , but  Hellenists  ; and  even  if 
the  first  meaning  is  maintained,  and  the  manuscript  author- 
ities are  pretty  fairly  balanced,  still  Grecians  does  not 
necessarily  imply  heathen  Greeks,  since  Greek  is  a generic 
word  including  in  it  Hellenist,  though  Hellenist  as  a specific  Wordsworth, 
word  would  not  apply  to  a Greek.2 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  was  with  them ; that  is.  He  was 
evidently  present  both — 

(1)  By  the  power  given  to  these  ministers  of  His  word  by 
which  they  were  able  to  work  miracles,  or  by  the  miracles 
wrought  immediately  by  God  in  attestation  of  the  truth  of  Chrysostom, 
their  words. 

(2)  By  the  inward  conversion  of  the  hearer,  which  is  only 
effected  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  who  operates  both  by  the 
outward  miracle  in  confirmation  of  the  truths  of  revelation, 

and  by  the  inward  conversion  of  the  heart  of  the  hearer.  Fromond. 

His  hand  makes  efficacious  His  word,  and  when  the  seed 
of  the  word  is  received  into  a faithful  and  true  heart  it  is  Quesnei. 
matured  by  His  hand  and  always  brings  forth  fruit.3 


(22)  Then  tidings  of  these  things  came  unto  the  ears  Acts  ix- 27 ■ 
of  the  church  which  was  in  Jerusalem  : and  they  sent  CIS|£^ 
forth  Barnabas , that  he  should  go  as  far  as  Antioch. 


1 “stti  SrsQavy — After  his  death, 
over  his  body,  as  it  were.  So  chap, 
viii.  2,  e7roir]<javro  Koirtrov  [xs yav 
67r’  avT(jj,  Herod,  vii.  225,  X'lQivo q X'eiov 
eoTTjicev  67ft  XeaiviSy” — Humphrey. 
“ Syrus  hahet  hhal  estephanaus , id 
est,  propter  Stephanum  j vel,  ob 
Stephanum , post  mortem  videlicet 
ipsius  aut  etiam  inchoando  a morte 
ej  usdem.’’ — Lorinus. 

2 See  a letter  to  the  pupils  of  Bishops 

College  “ on  the  word  Hellenist,”  by 


Key.  Dr.  Kay.  Calcutta,  1856. 

3 “ Hie  est  verus  verhi  Dei  auditi 
fructus,  quando  auditores  ad  Chris- 
tum convertuntur,  Christum  audiunt, 
Christo  credunt,  Christo  obediunt. 
Quod  ut  fiat  et  felicius  fiat,  necesse  est 
ut  manus  Dei  concionatoribus  coopere- 
tur,  Ego  plantavi,  inquit  Paulus,  Apollo 
rigavit , Deus  autem  incrementum  dedit , 
1 Cor.  iii.  6.  Certe  ministerium  verbi 
non  potest  esse  frugiferum  sine  prsesidio 
Dei.  ” — Hofmeister. 
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Acts  xi.  19, 
20. 

Lange. 


Eph.  iii.  6. 


Calvin. 


Cook. 


Quesnel. 


The  tidings  which  came  unto  the  ears  of  the  Church  at 
Jerusalem 1 were  of  the  reception  of  the  gospel  at  Antioch 
as  it  was  made  known  to  the  people  of  that  city  by  Chris- 
tian teachers  from  Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  who  had  been  driven 
from  Jerusalem  upon  the  persecution  that  arose  about  Stephen. 
The  account  of  God's  work  in  moving  the  heart  of  the 
people  of  this  city  came,  it  would  seem,  to  the  Church 
immediately  after  the  call  and  baptism  of  Cornelius,  and 
the  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Apostles  that  the 
Gentiles  were  fellow-heirs  and  partahers  with  them  of  the 
promises , and  of  the  blessings  given  to  the  world  by  the 
incarnation,  the  death,  and  the  resurrection  of  Christ. 
This  conversion,  then,  of  Cornelius,  together  with  the 
confession  of  the  Apostles,  that  in  this  conversion  God 
had  also  to  the  Gentiles  granted  repentance  unto  life , was 
the  preparation  by  which  they  were  enabled  to  recognize 
His  hand  in  that  large  ingathering  of  the  Gentiles  which 
was  then  taking  place  at  Antioch.  From  this  city,  in 
truth,  the  Gentile  Church  took  its  origin,  since  all  that 
had  gone  before  were  but  foreshadowings  and  preparations 
for  the  conversions,  the  tidings  of  which  came  now  unto 
the  ears  of  the  mother  Church  which  was  at  Jerusalem. 
The  significance  of  the  conversions  at  Antioch  arises  from 
the  fact  that  this  city  was  the  capital  of  Syria,  the  residence 
of  the  proconsul,  to  whom  the  Roman  procurator  of  Judea 
was  subordinate,  and  that  it  was  the  abode  of  a numerous, 
an  active,  thriving,  and  intelligent,  though  deeply  corrupt, 
population.2  What,  then,  was  done  at  Antioch  would  be 
soon  made  known  throughout  Asia  Minor,  and  tidings  of 
the  success  of  the  gospel  teaching  would  reach  to  Greece, 
and  even  to  Italy ; at  the  same  time  the  power  of  the  new 
teaching,  and  of  the  resistlessness  of  God's  grace,  was  evi- 
denced in  its  influence  over  a people  so  deeply  sunk  in  sin. 

In  the  fact  that  these  teachers  of  the  truth  were  men 
who  were  scattered  abroad  by  the  success  of  the  persecution 
of  those  who  hated  the  truth  and  endeavoured  to  destroy 
it,  we  have  an  instance  of  the  mysteriousness  of  God's 
dealings  with  the  world,  and  how  that  which  seemingly  had 
been  successful  for  a moment  in  hindering  the  gospel,  was 
but  instrumental  in  its  furtherance  and  triumph.  They , 

that  is,  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  or  at  least  the  whole 
body  of  the  Apostles  congregated  in  Jerusalem,  sent  forth 
Barnabas , that  he  might  go  and  examine  into  the  truth  of 

1 “L’Eglise  matrice  de  Jerusalem,  depositaire  de  1’ autorite  apostolique: 
est  toujours  appliquee  au  bien  des  nou-  c’est  a elle  que  tout  est  donne : uni  tat  i> 
velles  eglises.  Le  pouvoir  de  la  mis-  non  uni." — Quesnel. 
sion  est  attribue  a l’Eglise,  comme  a la  2 See  note  A at  end  of  this  chapter. 
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these  tidings , and  on  his  return  might  certify  the  Church 
which  was  in  Jerusalem  of  the  reality  of  these  conversions, 
and  at  the  same  time  might  console,  instruct,  and  confirm 
the  new  converts. 

Apart  from  the  character  of  Barnabas  as  a very  son  of 
consolation , there  seems  an  evident  fitness  in  his  choice  for 
this  work. 

(1)  As  a Hellenic  Jew  he  was  skilled  in  the  use  of  the 
Greek  tongue  and  literature,  and  could  therefore  appeal 
readily  to  the  Grecians  of  Antioch. 

(2)  He  was  himself  a native  of  Cyprus,  the  friend,  there- 
fore, of  those  teachers  who  had  first  made  known  the  gospel 
of  Christ  to  the  Gentiles  of  Antioch,  so  that  he  would, 
doubtless,  for  that  reason  be  the  more  acceptable  to  them. 


(23)  Who , when  he  came , and  had  seen  the  grace 
of  God , was  glad , and  exhorted  them  all , that  with 
purpose  of  heart  they  would  cleave  unto  the  Lord } 


Who,  when  he  came  and  had  seen , not  the  grace  of  God , 
but  literally  and  emphatically  the  grace  which  was  of  God 
( rr]v  yapiv  rrjv  rov  ©eo£),  in  the  increase  of  the  Church,  and 
had  seen  also  the  direct  work  of  God,  in  the  change  of  life 
from  the  corruption  of  Gentile  manners  to  the  purity  and 
self-denial  which  marked  the  lives  of  the  new  converts,  and 
had  noted  the  virtue  which  was  in  them,  and  was  made 
evident  in  their  daily  lives,  all  which  were  so  many  manifest 
tokens  of  the  grace  of  God , given  to  and  abiding  in  those 
who  had  been  called  out  of  darkness  into  the  marvellous 
light  of  the  gospel,  he  was  glad , and  exhorted  them  to  continue 
in  the  faith,1 2  and  to  be  patient  unto  the  end,  that  so  they 
might  obtain  the  crown  of  life , promised  to  those  who  abide 
steadfastly. 

For  though  perseverance  is  a gift  of  God,  yet  it  depends 
upon  man’s  free-will  whether  he  exert  and  so  retain  pos- 
session of  this  gift  of  peace.  God  at  the  first  infuses  His 


1 “ 7rpo(T/Jisv£Lv,  to  adhere  to , cleave 
to — To  be  converted  is  the  act ; to  adhere 
to  is  the  state.” — Bengel. 

“ A beginning  conversion  must  have, 
and  that  most  noticeable,  when  from 
leaving  God’s  face  and  favour  you  turn 
timorously  to  seek  Him  again.  But 
for  its  completion  the  age  of  Methu- 
selah were  insufficient.  Men  are  never 
converted,  but  always  converting; 
saints  never  built  up,  but  always  build- 
ing up.” — Edward  Irving , Works,  vol. 


i.  p.  47. 

2 “ By  the  TrapaKaXtXv  of  Barnabas 
we  are  reminded  of  the  circumstance 
mentioned  by  Luke  (chap.  iv.  36),  that 
he  had  received  this  surname — a son  of 
prophetic  address  or  exhortation — by 
reason  of  his  special  gift ; so  that  we 
may  well  suppose  that  these  exhorta- 
tions which  he  addressed  to  the  Chris- 
tians at  Antioch  were  eminently  spirit- 
ual, powerful,  and  earnest  discourses.” 
— Lange . 
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Lorinus. 
Dion.  Carth. 

Sylveira. 


grace  into  the  heart,  and  moves  us  to  accept,  but  we  must 
stretch  forth  the  hand  if  we  would  receive  the  fulness  of 
His  blessing,  and  must  exert  the  strength  which  He  has 
given  us  if  we  would  keep  our  hold  of  it.  It  is  persever- 
ance alone  which  is  crowned. 

How  mightily  the  grace  of  God  worked  in  the  hearts  of 
the  first  converts  is  evidenced,  not  merely  in  the  readiness 
with  which  the  Gentiles  received  the  word  of  God  and  the 
firmness  with  which  they  retained  it,  but  also  in  its  effects 
upon  the  lives  and  characters  of  those  who  preached  the 
Lord  Jesus  to  the  people  of  Antioch.  They  had  fled  from 
Jerusalem  on  account  of  the  persecution  ; they  had  been 
scattered  abroad , because  they  were  known  to  be  followers  of 
Christ.  This  would  imply  somewhat  of  natural  timidity,  and 
shrinking  from  suffering  and  persecution ; but  when  they 
came  to  Antioch,  God’s  grace  moving  and  fitting  them  for 
the  work  which  He  required  of  them,  they  were  filled  with 
boldness,  and  preached  the  gospel,  and  openly  confessed 
Christ  before  the  heathen. 


(24)  For  he  was  a good  man , and  full  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  of  faith:  and  much  people  was  added 
unto  the  Lord. 


He  was  a good  man,  as  was  shown  in  his  readiness  for  the 
work  to  which  he  was  appointed,  and  by  his  teaching ; the 
Son  of  Consolation / to  those  whose  hearts  were  hardened 
by  the  weight  of  sin,  and  by  the  hopelessness,  amidst 
Paganism,  of  any  deliverance.  The  goodness  of  Barnabas 
was  also  conspicuous  in  the  humility  with  which  he  sought 
the  assistance  of  another,  gifted  with  more  excellent  graces, 
and  in  his  choosing  Saul  as  his  fellow-labourer  at  Antioch, 
who  was  soon  to  eclipse  him  by  his  labours  for  Christ.  He 
was  also  full  of  the  graces  infused  by  the  Holy  Ghost , full  of 
zeal  for  his  Master’s  cause  and  of  love  for  souls,  so  that  his 
faith  was:  perfect.  This  faith  and  abnegation  of  self  had 
been  evidenced  by  the  sale  of  his  property,  and  by  his  laying 
the  money  at  the  feet  of  the  Apostles,  for  the  use  of  those 
among  the  brethren  who  were  in  need. 

And  the  result  of  these  gifts  of  the  Spirit  and  of  the  faith 
of  Barnabas  was  evidenced  in  this,  that  much  people  at 


1 “ Pro  hortabatur,  grsece  est  irape - 
k d\si,  quod  multa  significat,  Primd, 
cobortabatur ; Secundo,  excitabat ; Ter- 
tio,  consolabatur ; Quarto , obsecrabat ; 
Quintd,  efflagitabat,  ita  Syrus ; Sexto, 
advocabat  et  quasi  advocatus  causam 


eorum  agens  consulebat  omnibus.  Sic 
S.  Chrysostomus,  Hortabatur,  inquit, 
omnes  cum,  prceconio  et  laudibus : etfor- 
san  in  eo  quod  laudabat  et  approbabat 
turbam,  plures  convertit : virtus  enim 
laudata  crescit — Corn,  d Lapide. 
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Antioch  were  added  unto  the  Lord  by  his  preaching.  Only 
those,  indeed,  who  have  the  presence  of  the  Spirit  within 
them,  and  can  show  forth  to  others  their  faith , can  move  the 
hearts  of  unbelievers,  and  stir  up  the  souls  of  the  newly 
converted  to  steadfastness  in  the  faith.1 


(25)  Then  departed  Barnabas  to  Tarsus , for  to 
seek  Saul:  (26)  And  when  he  had  found  him , he 
brought  him  unto  Antioch.  And  it  came  to  pass , that 
a whole  year  they  assembled  themselves  with  the 
church , and  taught  much  people.  And  the  disciples 
were  called  Christians  first  in  A ntioch . 

It  was  Barnabas  who,  upon  the  conversion  of  Saul,  brought 
him  to  the  Apostles , when  the  disciples  doubted  of  the  reality 
of  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  him,  who  was  to  be 
hereafter  the  chiefest  of  the  Apostles  in  his  labours  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  heathen.  It  has  been  supposed  that 
he  was  a friend  and  fellow- student  with  Saul,  and  brought 
up  with  him  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel.  Be  this  as  it  may,  Bar- 
nabas would  seem  to  have  been  an  early  friend  of  the  future 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,2  and  now  sought  his  aid  in  the  work 
at  Antioch.  He  sought  Saul,  and  went  for  that  purpose  to 
Tarsus.  However-  bold  St.  Paul  was  in  the  work  of  the 
ministry  when  called  to  it,  he  did  not  offer  himself  for  the 
office  of  an  Apostle,  but  was  chosen  to  it  by  others. 

A whole  year  they  assembled  themselves.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  that  future  ministry  of  St.  Paul,  of  which  we  have 
such  abundant  fruits,  noted  in  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  in 
the  history  of  the  Church.  And  the  disciples  were  called , were 
known  by  the  name,  that  is,  were  commonly  known  as  Chris- 
tians, first  at  Antioch.  As  yet  they  were  known  amongst 
themselves  merely  as  disciples , or  as  saints,  or  as  the  brethren, 
whilst  by  the  Jews  they  were  spoken  of  as  Nazarenes  or 
Galileans.  How  they  were  to  have  a new  name, — that  of  their 
Lord  and  Master,  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  The 
Gentiles  shall  see  thy  righteousness,  and  all  hings  thy  glory  : 
and  thou  shalt  be  called  by  a new  name,  which  the  mouth  of 
the  Lord  shall  name.  This  new  name  is  not  said  to  be  given 


1 “ Et  apposita  est  mult  a turba  Do- 
mino. Licet  multi  ab  aliis  discipulis 
conversi  fuissent  ad  Dominum,  plures 
tamen  adhuc  per  efficacem  Bar  nab  ae  a 
Spiritu  Sancto  animatam  prsedica- 
tionem.  Ad  Spiritum  et  eloquentiam 
Barnabee,  accedebat  majestas  corporis, 
quae  verbo  addebat  auctoritatem : unde 


Lycaones  postea  putaverunt  eum  esse 
Jovem,  et  tauros  ei,  tanquam  summo 
Deorum,  immolare  voluerunt.  Infra 
Acts  xiy.  11.” — Fromond. 

2 “ Ut  qucereret  Saulum.  Veterum 
amicum  suum,  et  sub  Gamaliele  con- 
discipulum.  ” — Menochius. 


Corn,  & Lap. 


Acts  ix.  30. 


Acts  ix.  27. 


Lange. 

Novarinus. 


Cook. 


Hammond. 


Fromond. 


Isaiah  lxii,  2 
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Chrysostom. 


Sylveira. 


Matt.  vii.  21 
—23. 


Acts  ii.  17 ; 
xiii.  1 ; xv. 
32 ; xxi.  9. 

1 Cor.  xii.  28. 
Eph.  iv.  11. 
Acts  xxi.  10. 


by  the  Apostles,  nor  assumed  by  the  believers  themselves ; 
it  is  not  known  whether  it  was  applied  by  the  heathen  or 
not,  though  it  is  probable  that  this  was  so ; it  could  not  have 
been  given  by  the  Jews,  who  would  not  have  applied  the 
name  of  Christ,  the  Messiah,  to  the  hated  followers  of  the 
crucified.  In  accordance  with  the  prophecy,  by  whatever 
unknown  human  instrument  it  was  first  used,  it  was  doubt- 
less the  name  which  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  did  name  for  His 
chosen  ones. 

That  the  converts  to  Christianity  should  first  have  been 
called  Christians  at  Antioch,  is  incidentally  a testimony  to 
the  number  and  importance  of  these  converts,  so  that  a 
name  was  needed  to  distinguish  them;  and  also  an  evidence 
of  the  strenuousness  of  the  labours  of  Paul  and  Barnabas, 
who  by  their  teaching  added  much  people  to  the  Church.1 

We,  as  these  first  converts,  bear  the  name  of  Christ;  the 
name  is  a call  to  a really  Christian  walk  and  conversation,  and 
to  the  earnest  following  of  the  example  which  Christ  has  left 
us.  Too  often,  however,  whilst  we  bear  the  name  of  Christ 
we  prove  ourselves  enemies  of  the  cross,  and  a hindrance  to 
the  conversion  of  those  who  are  without  the  fold,  for,  alas  ! 
many  are  now  called  Christians  whom  at  the  last  day  Christ 
will  reject  as  none  of  His,  since  He  has  said.  Not  every  one 
that  saith  unto  Me,  Lord,  Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  Idngdom 
of  heaven ; but  he  that  doetli  the  will  of  My  Father  which  is 
in  heaven . Many  will  say  to  Me  in  that  day,  Lord,  Lord, 
have  ive  not  prophesied  in  Thy  name  ? and  in  Thy  name  have 
cast  out  devils  ? and  in  Thy  name  done  many  wonderful  works  ? 
And  then  will  I profess  unto  them,  I never  knew  you  : depart 
from  Me,  ye  that  ivork  iniquity. 


(27)  And  in  these  days  came  prophets  from  Jeru 
salem  unto  Antioch.  (28)  And  there  stood  up  one  of 
them  named  Agabusf  and  signified  by  the  spirit  that 
there  should  be  great  dearth  throughout  all  the  world : 
which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar. 


These  prophets  were  preachers  of  the  gospel,  the  recog- 


1 Cognominarentur  primum  Anti- 
ochice.  “ Inde  advertit  CEcumenius 
quod  ob  id  potissiminn  digna  habita  est 
Antiochia  sede  pontificia,  quoniam  ibi 
primum  statuerunt  ut  discipuli  nomina- 
rentur  Christiani,  cbm  nihil  tale  factum 
sit  in  Judaea;  unde  ortum  habuit  ec- 
clesia,  licet  tarn  multi  in  ea  credidis- 
■ sent.’  ’ — Gagnceus. 


2 “ "Aya/3of,  vid.  infra  xxi.  10.  Deri- 
vator hoc  nomen  ab  amavit , ut  ideo 

Agabus  notet  dilectum , adeoque  sit 
idem  ac  Graeca  nomina  Agapetus, 
Agapus,  in  inscrip tt.  ap.  Gruterum, 
p.  790,  5,  p.  1065,  8,  Gudium,  p.  365, 
3,  p.  370,  5,  et  Muratorium,  p.  432,  1.” 
— Kuinoel.  Another  derivation,  how- 
ever, oVAyaftoQ  is  from  ash  a locust. 
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nized  ministers  of  the  primitive  Church,  charged  with  the 
work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen.  Some  of  these,  and  in 
this  case  Agabus,  had  the  miraculous  gift  of  foretelling  future 
events,  but  this  was  not  necessarily  the  case  with  all  those 
who  were  prophets,  that  is,  those  who  made  known  the  will 
of  the  Lord.  This  gift  of  prophesying  future  events  was, 
however,  one  of  the  miraculous  gifts  which  were  common  in 
the  infant  Church,  and  which  had  been  pointed  to  as  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  those  days.  It  shall  come  to  pass 
afterwards , after  the  captivity  and  sufferings  and  falling  away 
of  Judah  and  of  Israel,  that  I will  p our  out  My  Spirit  upon 
all  flesh,  and  your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy , a 
prediction  usually  understood  to  imply  the  outpouring  of 
the  gift  of  declaring  that  which  was  to  happen  hereafter. 
Thus  Agabus  is  said  by  the  Spirit,  by  revelation,  that  is,  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  have  foretold  this  famine,  which  came  to 
pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Ccesar. 

Throughout  all  the  world  need  not  mean  more  than 
throughout  the  Roman  Empire,  as  when  in  St.  Luke  we  read 
that  a decree  went  forth  from  Ccesar  Augustus  that  all  the 
world  should  be  taxed , that  is,  all  the  Roman  world;1  it 
may,  therefore,  be  used  in  this  sense,  and  according  to  the 
prediction  we  knew  that  the  famine  did  take  place  at  this 
time.  Or  it  may  be  limited  to  the  land  of  Judasa  and  refer 
specially  to  the  famine  there.  Of  this  famine  Josephus 
speaks,  and  tells  us  that  it  occurred  in  the  times  of  Fadus 
and  Tiberius  Alexander,  the  first  of  whom  was  procurator 
in  a.d.  44,  the  latter  in  a.d.  46.  There  are  three  other 
famines  mentioned  by  classical  writers  as  occurring  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius, — one  in  Greece,  and  two  in  Italy, — so 
that  famine  in  the  days  of  this  emperor  must  have  extended 
at  least  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman  world.2 * * * * 


(29)  Then  the  disciples,  every  man  according  to  his 
ability,  determined  to  send  relief  unto  the  brethren 
tvhich  divelt  in  Judaea:  (30)  Which  also  they  did, 


1 ut<p’  o\rjv  tj) v oiKov/isvrjv , sc.  yrjv, 
over  all  the  inhabited  land , i.e.  Judaea 
and  tlie  adjacent  countries.  The  Greek 
and  Roman  writers  employed  r\  olicov 
fj&vr],  to  denote  the  Greek  and  the 
Roman  world;  and  a Jewish  writer 
would  naturally  employ  such  a term  to 
denote  the  Jewish  world.’' — Hackett. 

2 “ Meminit  hujus  famis  universalis, 

Suetonius  in  Claudio,  Joseph,  lib.  ii.  An- 

tiq.  c.  2,  et  Eusebius,  lib.  ii.  Hist.  Eccles. 

c.  8,  qui  omnes  vere  earn  evenisse  tes- 

ACTS.  VOL.  I. 


tantur.  Quod  factum,  omnis  duobus  post 
prsedicationem  elapsis,  anno  currenti 
secundo  Claudii,  uthabet  Dion.  lib.  lx.” 
— Schmidt.  “ Animadverte  ut  Agabus 
neutrum  praedixerit  neque  annum  quo 
fames  futura  esset,  neque  uno  atque 
eodem  tempore  ubique  futuram,  sed 
solummodo  futuram  sub  Claudio. 
Atque  sub  Claudio  tamen  non  semel  nec 
leviter  in  Judaeam  inque  alias  regiones 
ingruisse  historici  memoriae  prodide- 
runt.'’ — Fatritius. 

2 C 
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and  sent  it  to  the  elders  by  the  hands  of  Barnabas 
and  Saul. 


Bengel. 


Lorinus. 


* 1 Cor.  is.  11. 


Lange. 


Lyra.  ’ 
CEcumenius. 


Bengel. 


Eatius. 


Acts  xxiv.  17. 


The  Church  at  Jerusalem  had  sent  Barnabas  to  examine 
into  and  to  return  with  a report  of  the  truth  of  the  tidings 
of  the  conversion  of  Gentiles  at  Antioch  to  the  faith  in  Christ, 
and  the  return  of  Barnabas  with  Saul,  bearing  the  bounty 
of  the  Church  in  that  city  to  the  poor  of  Jerusalem,  was  the 
testimony  given  to  the  reality  of  the  conversion  of  the  Gen- 
tiles. The  Christians  in  Jerusalem  had  suffered  by  the  spoil- 
ing of  their  goods , and  many  of  them  had  been  reduced  to 
poverty,  so  that  this  seasonable  bounty  was  needed  by  them  ; 
and  as  they  of  Jerusalem  had  ministered  unto  the  spiritual 
wants  of  the  Gentiles  of  Antioch,  by  giving  to  them  spiritual 
riches,  so  did  the  newly-converted  Christians  of  Antioch 
minister  to  the  brethren  in  Jerusalem  of  their  carnal  things. 
He  who  has  hold  of  the  true  faith,  and  confidence  in  God, 
and  love  for  Him,  and  for  His  members,  will  manifest  the 
possession  of  this  grace  by  his  deeds  of  charity  to  the 
members  of  Christ,  and  in  them  to  Christ  Himself. 

Which  also  they  did , and  sent  it  to  the  elders , who  had  the 
care  and  oversight  of  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful,  that  is, 
to  the  Apostles  of  Christ,  the  rulers  of  the  Christian  Church,1 
by  the  hands  of  Barnabas  and  Saul.  How  important  a work 
alms  is,  and  how  large  a place  it  occupies  amongst  the  duties 
of  the  Christian,  we  may  incidentally  gather  from  this,  that 
those  two  who  were  mighty  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  were 
chosen  and  employed  on  this  errand  of  love, — the  carrying 
up  of  relief  from  the  brethren  at  Antioch  to  those  at  Jeru- 
salem.2 This  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  Saul  went  up 
to  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  with  him  the  alms 
of  the  faithful  to  the  poor  of  that  city.  We  read  of  another 
going  up  for  the  same  purpose,  much  later  in  his  ministry. 
Of  this  he  makes  mention  in  his  speech  before  Felix.  After 
many  years , that  is,  many  years  after  his  conversion,  I came 
to  bring  alms  to  my  nation  and  offerings. 

But  the  gratitude  and  charity  of  the  brethren  at  Antioch 
towards  their  fellow  Christians  in  Jerusalem  were  not  the 
only  graces  manifested  by  this  act.  Their  faith  was 
strikingly  evidenced  by  their  contributions  to  the  necessities 
of  the  poor  saints  at  Jerusalem.  Agabus  had  predicted  that 
there  would  be  a great  dearth  throughout  all  the  world}  so 


1 See  note  B at  end  of  this  chapter. 

2 “ Le  sacrifice  de  la  charite  chreti- 
enne  est  bien  digne  d’etre  offert  a Dieu 
par  les  mains  des  Apdtres  et  des  Pre- 
tres.  Les  premiers  Apotres  ne  mepri- 


sent  pas  le  soin  des  aumones,  tant 
pour  rendre  cet  emploi  recommandable 
aux  fideles,  que  parce  qu’ils  sont  eux- 
memes  les  pauvres  des  pauvres.” — 
Quesnel. 
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that  Antioch  itself  would  suffer  in  this  manner,  yet,  like  the 
widow  of  Sarepta,  who  in  the  depth  of  her  poverty  min- 
istered in  faith  out  of  her  scanty  means  to  the  prophet,  so 
did  these  Gentile  converts,  trusting  that  God’s  bounty 
would  supply  all  their  needs,  send  their  alms  to  those  who  Calvin, 
were  to  suffer  with  them  in  this  time  of  famine.  [EEpis°tie 

for  St. 

Barnabas* 

Day.] 

Note  A. — Antioch. 


Antioch,  the  capital  of  Syria,  was 
founded  about  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
nor,  and  was  named  by  him  in  honour  of 
his  father  Antiochus.  It  is  situated  on 
the  river  Orontes,  about  twenty  miles 
distant  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
is  equally  distant  from  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria,  being  about  seven  hun- 
dred miles  from  either  of  these  cities.  By 
its  harbour  of  Seleucia  it  was  in  com- 
munication with  all  the  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean ; and  through  the  open 
country  behind  Lebanon  it  was  con- 
veniently approached  by  the  caravans 
from  Mesopotamia  and  Arabia.  It 
was  long  acknowledged  as  the  metro- 
polis of  the  East,  and  the  third  city  in 
the  world,  Borne  and  Alexandria  alone 
taking  precedence  of  it.  It  was  the 
residence  of  the  Grecian  kings,  and 
afterwards  of  the  Boman  proconsuls  of 
Syria.  In  the  fertility  of  the  soil  on 
which  it  stands,  in  its  trade  and  riches 
and  its  commercial  enterprise,  it  was  not 
surpassed  by  any  other  city  of  antiquity; 
and  for  sixteen  hundred  years  it  reigned, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  Pliny, 
indisputably  “ the  queen  of  the  whole 
East,”  a city  prodigal  of  luxuries  and 
of  sensuous  delights.  The  wall  which 
encircled  the  whole  city  embraced  an 
area  of  ten  miles  in  circumference,  and 
contained  within  its  enclosure  four  dis- 
tinct cities  or  wards,  each  guarded  by 
its  own  wall.  One  of  these  was  built 
by  Seleucus  Nicanor,  the  second  was 
added  by  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings, 
the  third  by  Seleucus  Callenicus,  and 
the  fourth  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes. 
From  this  circumstance  Antioch  was 
sometimes  called  Tetrapolis ; it  was 
known,  also,  by  the  name  of  Antiocha- 
Daphne,  from  the  celebrated  village  and 
groves  of  Daphne  in  one  of  its  suburbs, 


and  was  thus  distinguished  from  another 
Antioch  which  was  built  by  Seleucus> 
in  Pisidia.  The  latter  city  was  visited 
by  Paul  and  Barnabas  the  next  year 
after  their  labours  in  the  Syrian  Antioch 
(Acts  xiii.  14 — 51).  In  the  days  of 
its  ancient  glory  Antioch  was  adorned 
with  galleries,  theatres,  fountains,  baths, 
sumptuous  palaces,  and  magnificent 
temples,  and  decorated  with  statues  of 
the  best  period  of  Grecian  art.  One 
street  of  continuous  colonnades  ran  in 
a straight  line  from  the  eastern  to  the 
western  suburb  of  the  city,  a distance  of 
nearly  four  miles  ; and  here,  sheltered 
from  the  blaze  of  the  sun,  crowds  of 
traders,  and  idlers,  and  pleasure-seekers 
were  congregated  throughout  the  day. 
At  the  time  when  Barnabas  visited  it 
the  population  of  Antioch  was  estimated 
at  five  hundred  thousand  souls.  In  no 
other  city  of  the  East  was  to  be  found 
so  large  a number  of  Greeks  as  in  this 
city.  In  addition  to  these,  Antioch 
contained  a large  native  Syrian  popula- 
tion, speaking  their  own  language,  and 
mingled  with,  citizens  of  all  countries 
and  races  and  tongues,  drawn  together 
for  the  purpose  of  commerce,  by  the 
attractions  of  pleasure,  or  for  the  re- 
quirements of  the  provincial  adminis- 
tration. The  founder  settled  a great 
number  of  Jews  here,  and  gave  them 
the  privilege  of  citizenship,  and  from 
that  time  large  bodies  of  Jews  had  made 
the  city  their  residence,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  visit  of  Paul  and  Barnabas  these 
were  numerous  enough  to  occupy  a dis- 
tinct quarter  in  Antioch,  and  were 
governed  by  an  Ethnarch  chosen  from 
amongst  themselves. 

Whilst  the  physical  and  material 
aspect  of  the  city  was  one  of  great 
brilliancy,  its  moral  condition  was  most 
deplorable.  With  the  fickle  Syrian  and 
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the  quick-witted  Greek  of  Antioch,  the 
charlatanry  of  Babylonia  and  all  the 
varied  imposture  of  Asia  found  a ready 
welcome.  The  city  was  the  centre  of 
a moral  corruption,  which  seemed  to 
taint  all  who  were  brought  into  con- 
tact with  it.  Jugglers,  quacks,  buf- 
foons, actors,  magicians,  sorcerers,  and 
disreputable  priests  of  all  rites,  were 
here  herded  together  in  one  seething 
mass  of  iniquity.  It  was  a city  of 
games  and  of  gambling,  delighting  in 
its  public  dances  and  its  religious  pro- 
cessions and  impure  orgies  in  honour,  or 
at  least  in  memory,  of  the  gods  of 
Babylon,  of  Assyria,  of  Egypt,  and  of 
Greece ; of  Astarte  and  Diana,  of  Bac- 
chus and  of  Yenus.  Though  Antioch 
was  not  destitute  of  learning,  that 
branch  which  was  chiefly  cultivated  was 
the  glittering  but  unsubstantial  learning 
of  the  rhetoricians,  and  the  theatrical 
spectacles  which  it  loved  were  at  once 
sensational  and  sensuous.  Pleasures 
of  the  grossest  character  were  indulged 
m without  check,  and  all  the  debauch- 
eries of  antiquity,  all  the  enervating 
sins  of  the  East,  were  concentrated  in 
this  one  city,  for  whilst  “ it  is  probable 
that  no  populations  have  ever  been 
more  abandoned  than  those  of  oriental 
Greek  cities  under  the  Roman  Empire, 
of  these  cities  Antioch  was  the  greatest 
and  the  worst.”  Such  spectacles  of 
frivolity  and  of  sin  which  it  presented 
to  the  eye  terrified  earnest  minds,  and 


the  official  polytheism  of  the  city,  the 
ritual  of  the  countless  pagan  deities, 
afforded  no  satisfaction  to  those  who 
longed  for  a religion  in  which  they 
might  find  a retreat  from  the  anarchy 
of  the  passions.  The  Platonic  philo- 
sophy offered  its  attractions,  and  satis- 
fied some  minds.  Judaism  had  made 
many  proselytes  from  the  Greeks  at 
Antioch,  and  here  from  the  moment 
when  the  persecution  which  raged  at  Je- 
rusalem scattered  the  disciples  through- 
out the  cities  of  Asia  [Acts  viii.  1], 
Christianity  made  some  of  its  most  illus- 
trious converts.  St.  Luke  the  Evangelist 
is  thought  to  have  been  born  at  An- 
tioch. Nicholas,  one  of  the  seven 
deacons,  was  a native  of  this  city,  and 
a proselyte  from  heathenism  to  J udaism. 
St.  Ignatius,  the  disciple  and  friend  of 
St.  John,  and  one  of  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  early  martyrs  to  the  Christian 
faith,  wras  amongst  its  first  bishops; 
and  later  in  the  history  of  the  city,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  here  St. 
John  Chrysostom  flourished  and  preach- 
ed ; the  same  applause  which  succeed- 
ing ages  have  given  to  his  learning  and 
eloquence,  having  attended  him  whilst 
ministering  as  the  bishop  of  the  Church 
in  this  place.  See  Gibbon’s  Decline  and 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire , chap,  xxiii. ; 
D oiling  er’ s Jew  and  Gentile , vol.  i.  432 ; 
Fullarton  s Biblical  Encyclopedia , Cony- 
beare  and  Sow  son’ s Life  of  St.  Paul, 
and  Les  Apbtres , par  Renan. 


Note  B. — Elders. 


This  is  the  first  time  the  word 
elder  occurs  in  connection  with  the 
Christian  Church.  It  was  a word  used 
alike  to  designate  age  and  office,  an 
echo  from  the  time  when  the  elders  of 
a family  were  also  its  rulers.  It  is  said 
by  Dionysius  Halicarnassus,  that  7rp£<7- 

fivTtpOVQ  Kdi  TOVQ  apiGTOVQ  KdL  TOVQ 

y ipovrctQ  eiu)Qa<nv  oi  7 raXaioi  Xeyeiv. 
The  ancients  used  the  word  elders  both  for 
rulers  and  old  men,  as  in  Italian,  French, 
Spanish,  English,  and  other  languages. 
Thus  in  Signore,  Seigneur,  Sehor,  Mayor, 
Alderman,  we  have  the  same  double 
meaning  of  this  one  word.  In  Hebrew 
an  elder  or  presbyter  jpi  sometimes 


meant  a ruler,  sometimes  a senior. 
Eliezer  was  the  steward  of  Abraham’s 
house,  and  is  called  in  Gen.  xxiv.  2 the 
elder  who  ruled  over  all  his  house  : the 
elders  of  Pharaoh’s  house,  and  the 
elders  of  all  Egypt,  were  the  prefects 
and  administrants  of  Pharaoh’s  house- 
hold and  kingdom  (Gen.  1.  7.) ; and 
those  who  in  one  place  are  spoken 
of  as  the  elders  of  Moab  (Num.  xxii. 
7),  are  immediately  after  spoken  of  as 
princes  ("l“o)  of  Moab  (v.  8).  Later 
still  in  the  Theodosian  Codex , where  the 
second  law  deJudceis  uses  the  word  pres- 
byter os,  or  elders,  another  law  speaks  of 
Synagogarum  patres,  fathers  or  rulers 
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of  the  consistories.  This  word  being 
then  recognized,  notwithstanding  its 
double  meaning,  in  an  ecclesiastical  sense 
amongst  the  Jews,  seems  to  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Christian  Church 
from  them.  On  the  other  hand  1-k iatzo- 
7ros,  a word  used  by  Homer  {II.  22, 
2 55 ; Od.  8,  163),  Herodian  (7,  10,  6), 
and  Plutarch  (Sol.  19),  for  an  overseer 
or  guardian  of  treaties  or  laws,  had  been 
used  by  the  Alexandrian  translators 
of  the  Old  Testament  for  "ipti'o  (2 
Chron.  xxxiv.  12,  17),  an  overseer  of 
public  works,  and  for  ©sb  (Is.  lx.  17. 
See  also  Joseph.  Antiq.  10,  4,  1)  a 
prefect  of  cities.  In  Athens  ettiokottoi 
were  magistrates  sent  out  to' tributary 
cities  to  organize  and  govern  them 
(Boeckh  Staatshaush.  der  Ath.  1,  p. 
168,  256;  Heander  Gesch.  derPflanz.u. 
Leit.  der  Chr.  Kirche,  1,  p.  178). 
Whilst,  then,  both  the  Greeks  and 
Jews  recognized  the  double  meaning  of 
7rptcr(3vTEpoQ,  the  sense  of  elder  seems 
more  especially  to  be  connected  with 
the  Jewish  administration,  and  that  of 
ett'kjkottoq  with  the  Greek.  Hence  it 
has  been  supposed,  and  with  reason, 
that  the  first  name  was  in  use  amongst 
the  Jewish  converts,  and  the  latter  was 
preferred  by  the  Gentile,  that  is,  the 
Greek  converts,  to  designate  the  same 
office.  We  have,  however,  a modern 
instance  in  the  Greek  Church  of  the 
adoption  of  the  J ewish  practice.  The 
Caloyer  or  monk  is  called  a “ Good 
elder,”  KaXoyepog  (from  icaXog  and 
yspujv),  not  from  age  but  from  office, 
since  the  Caloyer  is  such  at  the  age  of 
twelve  years. 

For  a time  the  Christians  were  un- 
distinguished by  any  name.  They 
were  called  “ those  of  that  way,” 
‘‘brethren,”  “saints,”  &c.,  and  the 
officers  among  them  were  equally  un- 
distinguished. All  offices  at  first  were 
comprehended  in  that  of  the  apostol- 
ate,  for  the  Apostles  were  for  a time 
the  universal  servants  or  ministers  of 
the  infant  Church.  Gradually,  as  the 
number  of  the  disciples  mere  multi- 
plied (Acts  vi.  1),  there  arose  a neces- 
sity for  a division  of  duties,  and  in 
the  Church  at  Jerusalem  seven  were 


chosen  to  assist  the  Apostles,  and  these 
were  known  as  the  ministers  { diaicovot ) 
of  the.  Church  ; not  that  the  Apostles 
were  less  ministers  than  before,  but  the 
name  was  appropriated  to  the  new 
order  for  distinction  sake. 

The  Apostles  were  at  this  moment  the 
elders  and  overseers , or  bishops , of  the 
Church  ; not,  however,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  St.  James,  that  they  held  any 
local  episcopate,  but  as  bishops  of  the 
flock,  and  elders  of  the  whole  Church. 
When, however,  the  gospel  was  preached 
in  the  cities  of  Asia,  and  afterwards  of 
Greece  and  Italy,  it  was  necessary  that 
other  offices  should  be  separated  from 
the  apostolate,  and  first pnsbjters  were 
left  behind  to  feed  the  fi«.  ck  of  Goa, 
and  over  these  one  was  appointed  as 
the  representative  of  the  Apostles  and 
the  ruler  of  the  various  ministers  of  the 
Church.  For  a time  the  name  elder 
and  bishop  were  used  of  the  same  officers 
(Acts  xx.  17,  20),  though  afterwards  a 
distinction  was  made  in  the  use  of  these 
names.  The  Apostles,  then,  were  found- 
ers of  the  Church,  they  were  evangelists, 
teachers,  elders,  ministers  or  deacons, 
until  the  increase  of  the  disciples  and 
the  necessities  of  the  Church  required 
a distinction  of  duties.  Though  John 
made  his  ab<  de  at  Ephesus,  yet  he 
was  not  bishop  there,  but  that  office 
was  as- signed  to  Timothy  (Rev.  ii.  11), 
and  Crete  was  given  by  St.  Paul  to  the 
charge  of  Titus.  For  a time  the  three 
orders  of  the  ministry  are  called,  as  by 
St.  Clement  at  Rome,  apostles,  bishops, 
deacons,  whilst  a few  years  later  St. 
Ignatius  distinguishes  between  presby- 
ters or  elders  and  the  overseer  or  bishop. 
When,  then,  Saul  and  Barnabas  came 
up  to  Jerusalem  to  bring  the  alms  of 
the  people  of  Antioch  to  the  poor 
brethren  in  the  mother  city  of  Christen- 
dom, they  brought  them  to  the  elders , 
the  rulers  of  the  Church,  that  is,  to  the 
Apostles,  for  as  yet  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  distinction  between  the  presby- 
terate  and  the  episcopat  . See  Ham- 
mond's note  in  Hew  Testament,  at  this 
place,  Dollinger's  First  Age  of  Chris- 
tianity/,  and  Mosheim,  de  rebus  Chris - 
tianorum  ante  Constantinum. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


Matt.  iv.  21 : 
xx.  23.  1 


[Epistle  for 
St.  Peter’s 
Day.] 


Gorranus. 


Tlieophylact. 


Acts  xii.  25. 
Lange. 


Chrysostom. 


EMPEROR  OF  ROME,  CLAUDIUS. 

KING  OF  JUDH3A,  HEROD  AGRIPPA  THE  FIRST. 

HIGH  PRIEST,  ELIONAEUS. 


(1)  Now  about  that  time 1 Herod  the  king  stretched 
forth  his  hands  to  vex  certain  of  the  church.  (2) 
And  he  killed  James  the  brother  of  John  with  the 
sword. 


About  that  time , that  is,  about  the  time  when  Barnabas 
and  Saul  had  returned  from  Antioch  with  the  alms  of  the 
Christians  for  their  poor  brethren  at  Jerusalem,2  in  the  time 
when  Claudius  was  Emperor  at  Borne,  this  persecution  on 
the  part  of  Herod  commenced.  It  was  not  until  after  the 
death  of  James  and  of  the  deliverance  of  Peter  that  these 
two  Apostles  returned  to  Antioch,  taking  with  them,  as 
their  assistant,  John , whose  surname  was  Mark.  Already 
had  the  Apostles  and  the  infant  Church  suffered  from  the 
fitful  rage  of  the  people,  and  by  the  passionate  acts  of  the 
priests  and  of  the  Sanhedrim  of  the  Jews  ; now  commenced 
the  more  systematic  persecution  at  the  hand  of  the  prince/ 
at  that  time  Herod  the  king.41  The  phrase  used,  stretched 


1 That  is,  in  the  year  44,  in  the 

fourth  year  of  the  Emperor  Claudius, 
and  in  the  eighth  year  of  Agrippa. 
See  Tillemont , Memoires  pour  servir  a 
l’histoire  Eccles.,  c.  i.  p.  328  ( Venice , 
1732) ; 1 Tug's  Introduction  to  the 

New  Testament;  Dewin' s Key  to  the 
Chronology  of  the  New  Testament ; 
Davidson's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
the  New  Testament ; and  Renan,  Les 
Apotres. 

2 “ Eodem  tempore,  quo  facta  et  col- 
lecta,  quia  quanto  plus  crescit  ecclesia 
in  temporalibus  tanto  plus  affligitur.” 


— Gorranus. 

3 “ Yexatio  inceperat  a sacerdotibus 
continuata  a plebe,  perfecta  a prin- 
cipe.” — Wet  stein. 

4 Herod  Agrippa  I.  was  the  son  of 
Aristobulus  and  Berenice,  grandson  of 
Herod  the  Great,  and  nephew  of  Herod 
Antipas.  He  was  born  in  the  year  10 
before  Christ,  and  was  educated  at  the 
court  of  Tiberius  in  Borne.  After  the 
death  of  Drusus  he  was  accused  to  the 
Emperor  of  having  expressed  a desire 
for  his  death,  and  was  imprisoned  until 
the  accession  of  Caligula,  by  whom  he 
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forth  his  hands  {knifiaXev  . . . ras  yeipas)  implies  that  it  was 
an  act  of  aggression,  an  unjust  act  on  the  part  of  Herod  the 
king } The  persecutor — Herod  Agrippa  the  First — is  sig-  Meyer, 
nificantly  called  the  king , to  mark  that  he  was  not  the  same 
Herod  before  whom  Christ  had  been  brought  at  the  com-  Luke  xxiii.  7. 
mand  of  Pilate.2 

The  persecution  under  Herod  was  first  directed  against 
the  humbler  members  of  the  Church.  These  he  scourged 
and  imprisoned,  and  then  he  killed  James , who  is  described  cook, 
as  the  brother  of  John,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  other 
James,  the  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  aud  the  kinsman  of  our 
Lord.  As  John  survived  all  the  rest  of  the  Apostles,  he 
was  far  better  known  to  the  members  of  the  Church  than  his 
brother,  thus  early  removed  from  amongst  them,  so  that  it 
was  natural  for  St.  Luke  to  describe  James  by  his  relation- 
ship to  John.  When  these  two  were  brought  by  their  Bengei. 
mother  to  the  Saviour,  and  she  entreated  that  the  honours 
of  His  kingdom  might  be  given  to  them,  our  Blessed  Lord 
had  said,  Ye  shall  drink  indeed  of  My  cup , and  be  baptized 
with  the  baptism  that  I am  baptized  with , and  thus  early  Matt.  xx.  23. 
were  His  words  fulfilled.  James  tasted  the  first  draught  of 
Christ*  s cup  of  suffering,  and  first  of  all  the  Apostles  was 
baptized  with  the  blood  of  martyrdom,  whilst  John  survived 
all  the  other  Apostles,  and  endured  a life  of  suffering  in  his 
witness  for  his  Divine  Master.  James  is  distinguished  as  Wordsworth, 
the  only  Apostle  of  whose  death  Holy  Scripture  itself  testi- 
fies, the  only  one  of  whom  we  know,  on  sure  evidence,  the 


was  not  only  released  from  prison,  but 
received  the  tetrarchy  of  Philip,  in- 
cluding Batanea,  Trachonitis,  and  Au- 
ranitis,  and  that  of  Lysanias,  with  the 
title  of  King.  A title  which  Herod  An- 
tipas,  before  whom  our  Lord  appeared, 
sought  in  vain  to  obtain.  Soon  after- 
wards he  received  also  the  tetrarchy  of 
Herod  Antipas,  Galilee  and  Perea,  and 
on  the  accession  of  Claudius  was  also  in- 
vested with  the  government  of  Samaria 
and  Judsea,  so  that  he,  like  his  grand- 
father, ruled  over  all  Palestine  (Joseph. 
Antiq.  xix.  5,  1 ; viii.  2).  He  was  an 
able  and  popular  sovereign,  magnificent 
and  showy  in  his  tastes,  hut  vain- 
glorious, unprincipled,  licentious,  and 
cruel.  With  his  devotion  to  the  Roman 
emperor  and  government  he  united  a 
rigorous  observance  of  the  ceremonial 
of  the  Jewish  religion,  and  earned  the 
admiration  of  the  Jewish  populace  by 


his  persecution  directed  against  the 
Church  of  Christ.  His  death,  which  is 
recorded  in  this  same  chapter  of  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  which  mentions 
his  cruelty  to  James  the  Elder  and  to 
Peter,  was  attended  by  circumstances  of 
unusual  horror.  "Whilst  listening  with 
complacency  to  the  impious  flatteries  of 
his  courtiers,  he  was  suddenly  stricken 
with  death,  and  perished  miserably, 
eaten  of  worms. 

1 u £7T£/3«\ev  rag  %£ipac : id  est, 
£7T£;\;£<pj7<7£v,  Aggressus  est.  Quum 
enim  nullus  personae  casus,  quem  vocant 
adjungatur,  apparet  hanc  periphrasim 
ita  est  explicandam.  Yulgat.  Mi  sit 
manusB — Beza. 

® “ The  accuracy  of  the  sacred  writer 
in  the  expressions  which  he  uses  here  is 
remarkable.  There  was  no  portion  of 
time  for  thirty  years  before,  or  ever 
afterwards,  in  which  there  was  a king 
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time,  the  place,  and  the  manner  of  his  death  ; he  was  killed 
by  Herod  the  king  and  with  the  sword  at  Jerusalem.1  Why 
Herod  singled  him  out  for  death  we  are  not  informed.2 
From  the  name  of  the  Apostle,  however,  as  one  of  the  Sons 
of  Thunder,  it  is  evident  that  he  was  ardent  and  vehement 
in  his  declaration  of  the  promises  of  the  gospel,  and  this 
zeal  makes  it  natural  that  he  should  have  been  chosen  by 
the  persecutor  for  this  honour  of  primal  martyrdom,  the 
first  of  all  the  Apostles  of  Christ  who  were  witnesses  to  the 
faith  by  the  pouring  out  of  their  blood.3 

With  the  sword.  There  were  four  modes  of  execution 
amongst  the  Jews, — stoning,  burning,  strangling,and  killing 
ivith  the  sword  ; this  latter  was  unusual  among  the  Jews,  and 
borrowed  from  the  practice  of  the  surrounding  heathen 
nations.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  of  these  various 
modes  of  death  that  of  the  sword  was  accounted  by  the 
Jews  the  most  disgraceful,  and  it  therefore  seems  that 
this  kind  of  execution  was  used  in  the  present  instance,  like 
that  of  crucifixion  by  the  Romans,  to  mark  the  contempt  of 
Herod  for  the  disciple^  of  Christ. 

He  killed  James  the  brother  of  John.  Thus  early  after  the 
departure  of  Christ  were  His  words  to  His  Apostles  fulfilled. 
If  ye  were  of  the  world,  the  world  would  love  his  own  ; but  be - - 
cause  ye  are  not  of  the  world,  but  I have  chosen  you  out  of  the 
ivorld,  therefore  the  world  hateth  you. 

(3)  And  because  he  saw  it  pleased  the  Jews,  he 
proceeded  further  to  take  Peter  also.  (Then  ivere 
the  days  of  unleavened  bread.)  (4)  And  when  he 
had  apprehended  him , he  put  him  in  prison,  and 
delivered  him  to  four  quaternions  of  soldiers  to 
keep  him ; intending  after  Easter  to  bring  him  forth 
to  the  people} 


at  Jerusalem,  a person  exercising  that 
authority  in  Judsea,  or  to  whom  that 
title  could  bo  applied,  except  the  last 
three  years  of  Herod’s  life,  within 
which  period  the  transaction  here  re- 
corded took  place.” — Paley. 

1 The  three  Herods  are  thus  dis- 
tinguished : — • 

“ Aschalonita  necat  pueros,  Antipa 
Joannem,  Agrippa  Jacobum,  claudens 
in  carcere  Petrum.” 

2 “ ’AveiXe  tie  ’I aicwfiov — acta  haec 
sunt  Hierosolymis,  ubi  Agrippa  maxi- 
mam  partem  commorabatur.  Cf. 


Joseph.  Ant.  xix.  7,  3. — avelXe  habebat 
enim  jus  vitse  et  necis,  ut  ante  eum 
procuratores  Romani  habuerant,  vide 
Walcliius , lib.  1.  p.  6,  sq.” — Kuinoel. 

3 “ S.  Jaques  a eu  la  primaute  du 
martyre  entre  les  Apotres ; primaute 
plus  avantageuse  que  celle  qu’il  de- 
mandait  a notre  Seigneur.  Dieu  re- 
dresse  les  desirs  des  siens,  et  les 
exauce  en  leur  donnant  quelque  chose  de 
meilleur  que  ce  qu’ils  demandent.” — 
Quesnel. 

4 “ avayayrtv,  to  bring  him  forth — 
Such  proceedings  used  to  be  carried  on 
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Herod  persecuted  the  Cliurcli  not,  as  it  would  seem,  from 
any  hatred  to  Christianity,  nor  from  a conviction  of  its  falsity, 
but  in  order  to  stand  well  with  and  to  please  the  people, 
and  he  slew  J ames  from  the  same  motive  which  led  Pilate  to 
permit  the  crucifixion  of  our  Blessed  Lord.1  If  thou  lei  this 
man  go,  thou  art  not  Ccesar’s  friend.  Whosoever  maketh  him- 
self a king,  speaketh  against  Ccesar.  And  so  Pilate,  willing 
to  content  the  people,  released  Barabbas  unto  them,  and  de- 
livered Jesus  ...  to  be  crucified.  This  was  the  same  motive 
which  afterwards  induced  Felix,  willing  to  show  the  Jews  a 
favour , to  leave  Paul  bound  when  he  resigned  his  governor- 
ship. It  is  base  in  a subject  to  sin  in  order  to  stand  well 
with  his  prince,  as  Joab  did  when  he  connived  at  the 
slaughter  of  Uriah  the  Hittite,  and  as  the  men  of  his  city  did 
when  they  aided  Ahab  in  his  desire  for  the  death  of  Naboth ; 
but  far  baser  is  it  when  a ruler  sins  in  order  to  please  the' 
people  over  whom  he  ought  to  rule,  and  to  whom  by  such 
actions  he  subjects  himself.  Nor  can  a ruler  content  his 
people  by  such  sins,  but  will  be  driven  as  Herod  was  from 
sin  to  sin,  in  order  to  seek  the  favour  of  the  people. 
Thus  after  the  murder  of  James,  Herod  continued,  in  the 
course  of  persecution  on  which  he  had  entered,  and  took 
Peter  with  the  like  intention  of  slaying  him.2  In  princes, 
as  in  people,  the  first  temptation  to  sin,  the  first  incentive 
to  wrong,  is  that  which  they  are  called  on  most  strenuously 
to  resist.  Easy  is  the  descent  from  one  wickedness  to 
another.  The  desire  to  please  the  multitude  is  no  excuse 
for  evil,  for  the  words  of  God  are.  Thou  shall  not  follow  a 
multitude  to  do  evil.  In  this  spirit  the  Apostles  acted,  and 
when  commanded  by  the  authorities  in  Jerusalem  to  refrain 
from  declaring  that  message  of  life  which  they  had  been 
bidden  to  make  known  to  the  world,  Peter  and  John  made 
answer,  Whether  it  be  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  hearken  unto 
you  more  than  unto  God,  judge  ye.  The  two  prevailing 
motives  which  impel  men  to  do  wrong,  or  to  avoid  to  do 
good,  are  the  desire  to  please  others  and  the  fear  of  offend- 
ing their  fellow-men.  Here  Herod  was  moved  by  the  piti- 
ful desire  of  pleasing  the  Jewish  people. 

Then  were  the  days  of  unleavened  bread,  the  days,  that  is, 

in  elevated  places.  Therefore  avaytiv  him  as  eager  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
is  employed,  and  this  by  a metonymy  the  Jews.” — Hackett. 
of  the  antecedent  for  the  consequent,  2 “ Saeviit  in  Ananiam,  in  Saphiram: 
viz.  the  punishment.” — Bengel.  Petrus  non  seeviit  in  Herodem,  a quo 

1 “ The  motive  of  Agrippa  was  a in  vinculis  detinebatur.  In  illis  Dei 
desire  to  gain  public  favour.  Josephus  injuriam  vindicavit ; noluit  in  isto 
(Ant.  xix.  7,  § 3)  attributes  to  this  man  vindicare  suam.” — Novariuus. 
the  same  trait  of  character ; he  describes 
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in  which,  the  Jews  were,  in  obedience  to  the  law,  accus- 
tomed to  come  from  all  parts  to  Jerusalem,1  so  that  the 
death  and  the  witness  which  the  Apostles  by  their  sufferings 
gave  to  the  truths  of  the  gospel  of  Christ,  were  first  seen 
and  acknowledged  by  large  multitudes  of  people,  and  were 
therefore  a means  to  further,  rather  than,  as  their  perse- 
cutors intended,  to  hinder,  the  knowledge  of  the  crucified 
Saviour.  Herod  scrupled  to  put  Peter  to  death  at  the  time 
when  this  feast  was  held  out  of  regard  to  the  feelings  of 
the  same  people  whom  he  had  gratified  by  the  death  of  St. 
James.  He  therefore  kept  him  in  custody  until  the  feast  of 
the  Jews  would  be  at  an  end.2 

The  mystery  which  the  Jews  were  taught  by  the  unlea- 
vened bread  which  they  were  bidden  at  this  time  to  use,  was 
that  of  purging  out  the  old  leaven  of  sin  from  the  heart,  so 
that  they  might  approach  God  in  worship,  with  minds  and 
bodies  undefiled  by  sin.  They  were  to  come,  not  with  old 
leaven , neither  with  the  leaven  of  malice  and  wickedness  ; but 
with  the  unleavened  bread  of  sincerity  and  truth.  As,  how- 
ever, when  Christ  was  to  be  condemned,  the  sanctity  of  the 
feast  was  disregarded  and  all  its  lessons  set  at  nought,  so 
this  feast  led  them  only  to  postpone  the  gratification  of 
their  malice  and  wickedness , not  to  purge  out  the  evil  pas- 
sions from  their  hearts. 

The  days  of  unleavened  bread.  The  same  time  of  the  year 
when  Christ  Himself  was  offered  up  was  that  chosen  for  the 
death  of  Peter,  His  Apostle.3  But  not  only  was  Christ 
crucified  at  this  great  national  feast, — His  forerunner  and 
messenger , John  the  Baptist,  was  also  put  to  death  at  a feast. 
In  this  we  are  warned  that  times  of  mirth  and  rejoicing  are 
times  of  special  temptation  and  too  often  of  spiritual  death 
to  the  Christian. 

He  jput  him  in  prison , and  delivered  him  to  four  quaternions 
of  soldiers , that  is,  to  four  companies,  each  consisting  of  four 
men,  who,  according  to  the  Roman  custom,  regularly  relieved 
each  other  day  and  night ; and  not  content  with  this  guard, 
the  poor  fisherman  whom  the  Lord  had  sent  forth  to  be  His 
Apostle  was  guarded  with  additional  rigour  and  bound  by 


1 “Hi  septem  numero  erant  con- 
tinui  dies  proxime  post  diem  paschalis, 
a die  15  ad  diem  21  mensis  Nisanis, 
ita  appellati  quia  Israelites  se  fermento, 
abstinebant  per  hosce  dies.”  — Patri- 
tius. 

2 “II  voulut  attendre  que  la  feste 
fust  passee,  pour  le  faire  mourir  de- 
vant  tout  le  peuple.  Car  il  n’estoit  pas 


moins  exact  que  les  autres  Juifs  a ob- 
server les  plus  petites  choses  de  la  loy 
lorsqu’il  la  violait  par  les  plus  grands 
crimes.” — Tillemont. 

3 “ The  holy  days  of  unleavened 
bread,  or  Easter , are  celebrated  with 
the  murder  of  Christ  first  and  of 
James  after.  This  is  the  hypocrite’s 
holiness.” — Baxter. 
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chains  to  the  two  soldiers  who  were  within  the  prison.  This 
increased  strictness  in  the  watch  set  over  Peter  was  pro- 
bably resorted  to  because  of  the  deliverance  of  the  Apostles 
some  time  before,  when  the  angel  of  the  Lord  by  night  had 
opened  the  prison  doors  and  brought  them  forth,  that  they 
might  stand  and  speak  in  the  temple  to  the  people  the  gospel 
of  eternal  life.1 

Intending  after  Easter,  or,  more  properly,  after  the  pass- 
over,  (j uera  to  ndcrya).  This  is  the  only  instance  in  which 
the  translators  of  our  version  have  used  the  latter  word  to 
express  the  Jewish  feast.  To  bring  him  forth  to  the  people, 
either,  that  is — 

(1)  For  a public  trial  and  condemnation,  or 

(2)  That  the  people  might  take  Peter  and  slay  him,  as 
the  multitude  had  stoned  Stephen,  or  else 

(3)  That  he  might  be  put  to  death  at  the  close  of  the 
festival,  as  the  martyrs  were  in  after  time  often  put  to 
death,  as  part  of  the  public  spectacle. 

Not  on  the  feast  day , lest  the  festivity  or  solemnity  of  the 
occasion  might  be  marred  by  the  execution  of  Peter;  or 
because  the  stricter  Jews  regarded  it  as  a profanation  to  put 
a person  to  death  on  the  feast,  and  Agrippa  may  have  had 
the  same  scruple  or  have  done  this  from  his  wish  to  please 
those  who  had  such  scruple. 

(5)  Peter  therefore  was  kept  in  prison : but  prayer 
was  made  without  ceasing  of  the  church  unto  God 
for  him. 

Without  ceasing,  or  rather  ardently  (e/crcz^s),  fervently. 
The  prayers  of  the  disciples  were  probably  unceasing  be- 
cause they  were  fervent,  but  this  is  implied  rather  than 
stated  in  the  word  itself.2 

The  brethren  spent  not  their  time  in  complaining  of  the 
injustice  of  the  secular  power.  Though  Herod  was  acting 
unjustly  they  employed  their  time  in  the  most  efficacious  of 
all  ways, — in  prayer  to  God  on  behalf  of  Peter.  With  these 
arms  with  which  God  endows  man,  the  faithful  fought  for 

1 u Tsaffctpaiv  rerpadloig — In  mili-  verse  10.” — Alford. 

tary  arrangements,  Herod  seems  to  2 bcrivrjg  occurs  only  in  one  other 
have  retained  the  Koman  habits,  accord-  place  of  the  New  Testament,  i.  e.  in  1 
ing  to  which  the  night  was  divided  into  Pet.  iv.  8,  where  it  is  translated  fervent , 
four  watches,  and  each  committed  to  “ Have  fervent  charity  among  your- 
four  soldiers,  to  two  of  whom  the  pri-  selves.”  The  neut.  comparative  sKTtvs- 
soner  was  chained ; the  other  two  keep-  orepov,  Luke  xxii.  44,  is  in  the  same 
ing  watch  before  the  doors  of  the  prison,  way  translated  “ more  earnestly .” — See 
forming  the  first  and  second  guards  of  Buttman , § 11-5,  5. 
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the  Apostle,  and  with  this  mighty  weapon  they  conquered. 
They  prayed  not  against  Herod,  but  for  him  who  was  bound 
in  prison  by  the  tyrannical  command  of  Herod  the  Icing.  It 
was  not  their  right  to  ask  for  vengeance  against  the  op- 
pressor, but  for  the  deliverance  of  the  oppressed.  In  this  way 
did  they  fulfil  the  Christian  duty  of  making  entreaty  to  God 
for  those  who  are  suffering.  I exhort  . . that  first  of  all 
supplications,  prayers,  intercessions , and  giving  of  thanlcs  be 
made  for  all  men.  Be  careful  for  nothing  ; but  in  everything 
by  prayer  and  supplication  with  thanksgiving  let  your  reguests 
be  made  known  unto  God.1 

Note  the  emphasis  with  which  St.  Luke  speaks  of  these 
prayers.  It  w^as  not  only  prayer,  but  it  was  earnest  or  con- 
tinual prayer,  which  was  offered  up, — prayer  not  to  the  earthly 
oppressor,  but  to  God  who  is  above  all,  the  Almighty  one  ; 
and  prayer,  not  on  their  own  account,  not  for  their  deliver- 
ance from  the  like  fate  as  that  under  which  the  Apostle  was 
suffering,  but  prayer  for  him. 

Peter , therefore , was  kept  in  prison.  How  strictly  he  was 
kept  is  shown  in  these  four  particulars : the  soldiers  to 
whom  he  was  chained  within  the  prison,  the  chains  on  his 
hands,  the  prison  in  which  he  was  shut,  the  first  and  second 
watches  which  kept  guard  without.  A testimony  to  the 
fear  of  the  king,  and  of  his  desire  to  hinder  or  extinguish 
the  truth. 

(6)  And  when  Herod  ivould  have  brought  him 
forth,  the  same  night  Peter  was  sleeping  between  tivo 
soldiers ,2 * * *  bound  with  two  chains : and  the  keepers 
before  the  door  kept  the  prison.  (7)  And,  behold,  the 
angel  of  the  Lord  came  upon  him,  and  a light  shined 
in  the  prison : and  he  smote  Peter  on  the  side,  and 
raised  him  up,  saying.  Arise  up  quickly.  And  his 
chains  fell  off  from  his  hands. 

The  same  night,  or  that  very  night  (rfj  vvktl  etceivy),  pre- 
ceding the  day  when  he  was  to  be  brought  forth  and  put 

1 “’Akovoclte  ttu)q  disKEivTo  TTpdg  The  prisoner,  on  the  contrary,  had  the 

robg  SidaaKaXovg  ovk  ioTaoiatsav , ovk  chain  fastened  to  the  wrist  of  his  right 
kOopvfiriQrivav’  aXX’  enl  tvxy  sTpairri-  hand.  The  prisoner  and  the  soldier 
aav , tt\v  ovTojg  avyyax^v.” — T/ieo-  who  had  the  care  of  him  were  said  to 
phylact.  he  tied  ( alligati ) to  one  another.  Some- 

2 “ The  soldier  who  was  appointed  to  times  for  greater  security  the  prisoner 

guard  a particular  prisoner  had  the  was  chained  to  two  soldiers,  one  on 

chain  fastened  to  the  wrist  of  his  left  either  side  of  him.” — Smith’s  Diction - 

hand,  the  right  remaining  at  liberty,  ary  of  Antiquities. 
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to  death,  Peter,  casting  all  his  care  npon  God,  ivas  sleeping 
soundly  between  two  soldiers.  He,  in  his  bonds,  with  death 
staring  him  in  the  face,  slept,  whilst  those  who  were  at 
large  were  watching  and  praying  on  his  behalf.1  His  sleep 
was  not  one  of  fatal  self-confidence,  as  when  he  slept  in 
the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and  awoke  to  deny  his  Master. 
It  was  a sleep  of  confidence  in  God, — a sleep  which  was 
sound  because  he  knew  that  He  that  keepeth  Israel  shall 
neither  slumber  nor  sleep , but  will  be  a perpetual  defence  of 
all  them  that  trust  in  Him.2 

Then,  when  the  hour  of  the  Apostle's  death  seemed  close 
at  hand,  and  no  prospect  of  deliverance  remained,  the  Lord 
sent  His  angel  to  release  His  servant.  Thus  does  God 
oftentimes  act  towards  us.  He  sends  not  in  the  beginning 
of  trouble  to  ward  it  off,  but  He  strengthens  us  to  endure 
the  trouble.  He  sends  help  not  when  we  would,  but  when 
all  hope  has  almost  died  out  of  the  heart ; when  all  other 
help  fails,  then  does  He  show  Himself  the  defender  of  all 
those  who  trust  in  Him.3  So  that  the  cry  of  the  troubled 
soul  is,  Wh,y  standest  Thou  so  far  off \ 0 Lord,  and  hidest 
Thy  face  in  the  needful  time  of  trouble?  and  in  the  end  the 
confession  of  the  same  soul  is,  Lord,  Thou  hast  heard  the 
desire  of  the  poor  ; Thou  preparest  their  heart  and  Thine  ear 
hearkeneth  thereto  ; to  help  the  fatherless  and  poor  unto  their 
right,  that  the  man  of  the  earth  be  no  more  exalted  against 
them. 

Behold,  an  angel  of  the  Lord,  not  the  angel  (ayyeAoj  Kvpiov), 
an  angel  of  the  Lord  was  sent  for  the  release  of  His  serv- 
ant, as  of  old  an  angel  had  been  sent  to  defend  Jerusalem 
when  besieged  by  the  army  of  Sennacherib.  The  same 
means  to  rescue  one,  as  to  deliver  the  whole  city  and  king- 
dom of  David,  for  God's  protection  is  not  less  over  one 
than  over  many,  as  His  providence  regards  equally  the 
needs  of  one  member  of  His  body  and  the  wants  of  the 
whole  Church.4 


1 11  Celui  qui  peut  dormir  en  cet 
etat,  fait  voir  jusqu’oii  vont  la  tran- 
quillity et  la  paix  de  son  ame  dans  les 
plus  grands  perils,  son  mepris  pour  la 
vie,  et  saconfiance  en  Dieu.” — Quesnel. 

2 “ Inter  vincula  Petrus  dormit,  in 
Divinoe  providentise  sinu  requiescens. 
Melior  hie  soranus,  quam  ille,  quo  ante 

Christi  passionem,  corripiebatur.  Som- 
no  inter  vincula  corripitur,  qui  vincula 
putabat  ut  somnia.  Qui  dormiebat 
inter  catenas  tacite  clamabat,  catenis 

se  posse  vinciri,  non  vinci.” — JVova- 


rinus. 

3 “ God  may  many  times  suffer  His 
children  to  come  to  the  pit’s  brink,  and 
then  deliver  them,  that  they  may  be 
more  , sensible  of  His  mercy,  and  have 
the  more  evident  matter  of  praising 
His  name.” — Craddoclc. 

4 “ These  two  chapters  (Acts  xii.  and 
Isa.  xxxvii.)  beautifully  illustrate  each 
other,  by  displaying  the  rage  of  the 
world  and  its  fierce  passions  against 
God  and  His  Church.  ...  It  is  not 
unworthy  of  remark,  as  a happy  coin- 
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Lange. 


Chrysostom. 


And  a light  shined  around  him — 

(1)  In  token  of  the  presence  of  an  angel  of  God,  who  is 
light — the  uncreated  Light. 

(2)  As  a means  by  which  Peter  might  see  that  it  was  not 
a phantom  which  beguiled  him,  but  that  it  was  the  messen- 
ger of  God  who  stood  by  his  side. 

(3)  As  a means  to  dispel  the  darkness  of  the  prison,  and 
to  enable  Peter  to  rise  and  obey  the  commands  of  God. 

And  he  smote  Peter  on  the  side , to  awaken  him,  so  profound 
were  his  slumbers  at  this  time ; and  then  raised  him  up,  and 
yet  not  so  that  he  left  nothing  for  Peter  to  do,  for  the  angel 
bade  him  Arise  up  quickly , and  in  order  to  permit  of  his 
doing  so,  or  on  his  obeying,  his  chains  fell  off  from  his  hands . 
He  had  not,  as  was  usually  the  case,  been  bound  to  one 
soldier  only,  but,  for  additional  security,  he  seems  to  have 
been  fastened  to  the  two  soldiers.  Where,  however,  God 
is  present  there  can  no  chains  bind.  At  His  word  all  ad- 
verse things  fall  off,  as  these  chains  fell  from  the  hands  of 
Peter  at  the  word  of  the  angel  of  God.1 

(8)  And  the  angel  said  unto  him,  Gird  thyself , and 
hind  on  thy  sandals.  And  so  he  did.  And  he  saitli 
unto  him.,  Cast  thy  garment  about  thee , and  follow 
me.  (9)  And  he  went  out,  and  followed  him ; and 
wist  not  that  it  ivas  true  which  was  done  by  the 
angel ; but  thought  he  saw  a vision. 

Gird  thyself.  The  Apostle  had  cast  off  his  outer  gar- 
ments in  order  to  sleep.  In  this  command,  then,  we  have 
an  incidental  notice  that  he  was  still  asleep  when  the  angel 
came  to  him.  Gird  thyself  The  Apostle  was,  in  obeying 
this,  not  following  his  own  natural  inclination,  which,  had 
he  desired  to  escape,  would  have  led  him  to  disregard  the 
girding  himself ; but  in  all  things  he  followed  the  command 
of  his  spiritual  visitant,  who  taught  him  by  these  words 
that  he  needed  no  haste,  nor  had  cause  to  fear  any  pur- 
suit of  man,  since  he  was  under  the  guidance  and  the  protec- 
tion of  God.2  Bind  on  thy  sandals.  The  Apostle  was  called 


cidence,  that  these  two  chapters  [were 
in  the  old  lectionary]  appointed  to  he 
read  on  the  same  day  in  the  calendar 
of  daily  lessons  in  the  English  Church, 
viz.  on  December  12.” — Wordsworth. 

1 “ Observa  quod  tripliciter  consola- 
tur  Petrum  : tripliciter  enim  gravatus 
erat,  carcere,  custodibus,  catenis : con- 
tra tenebras  carceris,  accepit  lumen : 


contra  custodes,  Angelum : contra  cate- 
nas, verbum,  juxta  illud,  secundum  mul- 
titudinem  dolorum  meorum , consolation 
nes  tuoe.  Consolatur  et  nos  tripliciter : 
lumen  interne,  assistentia  angelorum, 
consolatione  verbi  sui.” — Ferus. 

2 “ All  these  commands  of  the  angel 
concerning  St.  Peter’s  attire  (as  Valck. 
has  observed)  are  recited  to  show  that 
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.to  enter  again  upon  his  ministerial  work,  and  to  put  on 
again  the  sandals,  and  to  he  shod  with  the  preparation  of  the 
gospel  of  peace,  and  to  go  forth  from  his  prison  to  proclaim  EPh-  vi.  15. 
that  message  of  salvation  with  which  Christ  his  Master  had  Bede, 
intrusted  him. 

Gird  thyself.  Thus  early  did  the  words  of  our  Blessed 
Lord  to  Peter  begin  to  be  verified  : Verily , verily , Isay  unto  wiceiius. 
thee , When  thou  wast  young , thou  girdedst  thyself  \ and  walhedst 
ivhither  thou  wouldst : but  ivhen  thou  shalt  be  old,  thou  shalt 
stretch  forth  thy  hands,  and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  Johnxxi.  is 
thee  ivhither  thou  wouldst  not. 

He  wist  not  that  it  was  true  which  was  done  by  the  angel, 
so  insensible  was  he,  so  profound  are  the  slumbers  of  those 
who  place  their  confidence  on  God.  He  was  even  at  the  Chrysostom 
touch  of  the  angel  scarcely  able  to  shake  off  his  sleep.  His  °n2EPh- iv- 
slumbers  were  so  deep  that  even  when  he  obeyed  the  voice  corn,  a Lap. 
of  the  angel  and  rose  up,  he  still  seemed  to  himself  to  be 
sleeping. 

(10)  When  they  were  past  the  first  and  the  second  j0cbtsvxl9.26' 
ward,  they  came  unto  the  iron  gate  that  leadeth  unto 
the  city ; which  opened  to  them  of  his  own  accord:  Siuo2; * 
and  they  went  out,  and  passed  on  through  one  street ; DvlS;2S; 
and  forthwith  the  angel  departed  from  him.  (11)  liSi/a.1!!: 
And  when  Peter  was  come  to  himself,  he  said,  Now  I Heb'1,14, 
hioiv  of  a surety,  that  the  Lord  hath  sent  His  angel, 
and  hath  delivered  me  out  of  the  hand  of  Herod,  and 
from  all  the  expectation  of  the  people  of  the  Jews. 

When  they  were  past  the  first  and  the  second  ward.  Even 
in  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  Divine  will  there  is  no  need- 
less exertion  of  superhuman  power.  God,  who  made  all 
natural  helps,  works  by  natural  causes.  Thus  He  who  sent 
His  angel  to  the  prisoner,  could  as  easily  have  lifted  Peter  out 
of  his  dungeon  and  placed  him  in  the  midst  of  the  city,  and 
in  safety ; but  this  would  have  been  to  disregard  His 
ordinary  ways  of  working,  and  so,  even  in  this  display  of 
Almighty  power,  the  ordinary  ways  of  man  are  as  little  de- 
parted from  as  could  be,  and  Peter  was  conducted  on  foot 
through  the  passages  of  the  prison  and  the  gates  of  the 
city.  Again,  no  sooner  was  the  Apostle  in  safety,  and  able  Calvin. 

there  was  no  hurry  in  the  transaction.  ”Avc rra,  7r6decr<n  reo?g  viro  auv- 

* Do  not  stay  to  bind  on  thy  sandals’  SaXa  Qtiijg.” — Wordsworth.  Note  in 
was  a common  phrase  among  the  Greeks  JEsch.  Prom.  Yinct.  v.  247,  cnrediXog 
when  they  would  excite  a person  to  o%w  7rr£pu>r<p. 
make  haste.  See  Theocrit.  xxiv.  35, 
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to  preserve  himself  by  his  own  powers,  when  there  was 
no  longer  any  hindrance  to  his  movements,  than  the  angel 
departed  from  him.1  God  supplies  help  when  all  human 
help  fails  or  is  clearly  insufficient  for  man’s  deliverance ; 
when  human  means  suffice,  then  He  leaves  us  to  these,  for 
natural  means,  let  us  remember,  are  still  God’s  means.  All 
this  appeared  to  Peter  as  though  it  were  a vision  seen  in 
a trance,  so  little  had  he  participated  in  what  was  done. 
He  seemed  out  of  himself.  It  was  only  when  he  was  left 
to  himself,  wThen  the  angel  had  departed  from  him , and  the 
Apostle  came  to  himself  \ that  all  which  had  seemed  a dream 
to  him  was  found  to  be  fact.2  Until,  however,  he  stood 
without  the  walls  of  the  prison  and  found  himself  in  the 
streets  of  the  city  he  was  not  convinced  of  his  deliverance. 

(12)  And  ivhen  he  had  considered  the  thing , he 
came  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother  of  John,  whose 
surname  was  Mark;  where  many  were  gathered  to- 
gether praying.  (13)  And  as  Peter  knocked  at  the 
door  of  the  gate,  a damsel  came  to  hearken , named 
Rlioda. 

When  he  had  considered — had  become  aware,  and  was  con- 
scious of  the  circumstances  of  his  deliverance  from  prison, 
that  is,  when  he  had  as  it  were  awakened  out  of  the  trail  ce 
into  which  he  had  been  cast,  and  had  considered  where  he 
was.  The  word  seems  to  mean  not  so  much  that  he  con- 
sidered the  danger  from  which  he  had  been  rescued,  and 
the  greatness  of  the  mercy  which  God  had  shown  towards 
him,  though  this  could  not  have  been  absent  from  hia  mind, 
it  implies  rather  that  he  paused  to  set  himself  right  as  to 
where  he  was,  the  way  which  he  should  take,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  the  place  of  his  retreat.  Supernatural  aid  was  now 
withdrawn  as  needless,  and  his  natural  powers  were  called 
into  exercise  to  provide  for'his  safety.  Thus  is  it  ever : when 
the  angel  of  God  no  longer  leads  us,  because  such  guidance 
is  not  necessary  for  us,  then  our  consideration  is  required, 
and  we  are  left  free  and  are  called  upon  to  use  our  reason. 

1 u Cognovit  Petrus  Dei  angelum  a fait  angelus.  Sed : nunc  scio  vere  quod 
Deo  missum,  ciim  angelus  discessit.  Ita  misit  Dominus  angelum  suum.  Verum 
plerunque  fit,  ut  Dei  beneficia  melius  beneficii  Auctorera  cognoscit,  verum 
cognoscamus,  cum  a nobis  subducuntur.  confitetur : angelus  minister  est,  Deique 
Vale  tudinisdonumvixcoguoscimus  cum  imperio  paret.  Vere  non  cognoscit 
adest ; bents  cognoscimus  cum  abierit.  beneficium  per  creaturas  acceptum,  qui 
Quia  misit  Dominus  angelum  suum:  sistit in  creaturis.” — Novarinus. 

Beneficium  in  Deum  refert,  non  in  2 “ Petrus  ad  se  reversus,  i.  e.  percepit 
angelo  sistit  Petrus.  Non  dixit:  nunc  quod  non  erat  somnium,  sed  res  gesta." 
scio  vere , quia  ad  ms  venit , mecumque  — Gloss.  Ordin. 
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John  surnamed  Mark — thus  distinguishing  him  from  the 
Apostle  John,  the  son  of  Zebedee— is  called  by  either  of 
these  names,  sometimes  John,  at  others  by  that  of  Mark, 
He  is  generally  supposed  to  be  the  same  whom  St.  Peter 
calls  his  son — that  is,  his  son  in  the  faith,  his  convert, — and 
also  that  he  was  the  writer  of  the  second  Gospel  for  though 
this  has  been  questioned,  and  Mark  and  John  Mark  have 
been  supposed  by  some  to  be  two  distinct  persons,  yet  the 
former  opinion  is  generally  acquiesced  in. 

Peter  directed  his  steps  to  the  house  of  Mary  the  mother 
of  Mark,  where  a company  were  gathered  together,  and 
were  even  then  praying  for  him.  They  seem  to  have 
continued  in  prayer  throughout  the  night,  and  it  was  in 
answer  to  their  prayer,  whilst  they  were  still  praying,  that 
Peter  stood  without  and  knocked  for  admission.  Such  is 
the  encouragement  to  the  Church,  as  well  as  to  every  in- 
dividual member  of  the  Church,  in  every  moment  of  danger 
and  distress,  to  continue  instant  in  prayer , knowing  that 
God  will  answer  earnest  prayer  as  he  answered  that  offered 
up  for  the  safety  of  Peter  by  the  Church  assembled  in  the 
house  of  Mary. 

A damsel  came  to  hearken  named  Bhoda .1 2  It  has  been 
suggested  that  this  damsel  was  one  of  those  assembled  for 
prayer  and  worship;  she  may  have  been,as  some  understand, 
a servant,  though  the  word  which  St.  Luke  uses  - (mudurieq) 


1 u Ta^a  ovtoq  sari  Mapieog  6 
EvayycXtoTjJf,  bi'  ov  Xsyouffiv  on 
II trpog  tuayytXiaaro'  to  yap  Mapicov 
evayysXiov  II erpov  Xsyerai  tlvac  7 ri- 
Gavog  be  6 Xbyog  o>v  tcai  rrpog  av- 
rov  k aTzptvov  0 re  Ilerpot;  Kai  oi 
Xonroi.”  -—Ammonius. 

“ This  opinion,  though  controvert- 
ed by  some,  appears  to  he  correct,  for 
the  following  reasons: — (1)  We  fipd 
St.  Peter  here  connected  with  John, 
whose  surname,  or  additional  name, 
was  Mark.  (2)  This  John  Mark  was 
the  companion  and  avfxf/iog  of  Bar- 
nabas (Acts  xii.  25  ; xv.  37,  39.  Col. 
iv.  10).  (3)  Barnabas  was  under  the 

influence  of  Peter.  ‘ Barnabas  Petro 
familiarissimus  ’ (Bp.  Pearson)  was  led 
away  by  Peter’s  example  at  Antioch 
(Gal.  ii.  13).  (4)  This  swerving  of 

Barnabas  under  Peter’s  influence  ap- 
pears to  have  prepared  the  way  for  the 
irapo^vapbg  between  Paul  and  Bar- 
nabas (Acts  xv.  36 — 39).  See  Bp. 

Pearson,  A.  P.  ad  a.d.  50.  (5)  Mark 


was  mixed  up  with,  this  dispute,  and 
after  it,  went  away  with  Barnabas. 
(6)  St.  Peter  calls  Mark  his  son  (1  Pet. 
v.  13).  (7)  This  Mark  is  identified 

with  the  Evangelist  by  the  early 
Church,  which  records  that  the  Gospel 
of  Mark  was  written  under  the  eye 
of  Peter  (Euseb.  ii.  15 ; iii.  39).” — 
Wordsworth. 

2 “ Rhode, 'Pobrjj  Rosa.” — Patritius. 
“ Her  Greek  name,  Rhoda,  does  not 
disprove  her  Jewish  origin.  The  port- 
ress among  the  Jews  was  commonly  a 
female ; see  John  xviii.  16.  That  the 
person  should  be  known  after  so  long  a 
time  shows  how  minute  was  Luke’s  in- 
formation.”— Hachett.  “ It  was  not 

unusual  for  the  Hebrews  to  give  the 
name  of  flowers  to  their  daughters. 
Thus  Susannah,  a lily ; Hadessa,  a 
myrtle  ; Tamar,  a palm  tree.” — Grotius. 
“ 'P obr],  rosa,  nomen  Grsecum  quod 
etiam  in  Menandri  fragmentis  occurrit, 
Heilcnistse  ancilla  fuisse  videtur.” — 
Kuinoel. 
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does  not  necessarily  mean  that  she  was  a servant.  In  the 
Septuagint,  as  well  as  in  classical  Greek,  the  word  is  used 
for  a free-born  maiden.1 

We  gather  from  this  part  of  the  narrative  of  Peter's 
deliverance — 

(1)  That  the  faithful  still  possessed  their  own  houses  at 
Jerusalem.  All  had  not  sold  them. 

(2)  That  the  Christians  were  even  in  these  days  ac- 
customed to  meet  at  night  for  worship,  at  a time  probably 
in  which  there  was  less  danger  of  interruption  from  the 
Jews.  For  though  it  is  possible  that  this  assembly  was  an 
extraordinary  one  for  the  purpose  of  prayer  for  Peter  who 
was  to  be  led  out  to  execution  on  the  morrow,  yet  we  know 
from  other  sources  that  such  nightly  meetings  were  held 
soon  after  because  of  the  necessity  of  meeting  in  secret  in 
order  to  avoid  persecution. 

God  delivers  His  people  from  danger,  they  know  not 
always  how.  He  does  not  appear  as  their  deliverer  at  all 
times,  even  when  the  deliverance  could  only  have  come  im- 
mediately from  His  hands.  He  would  have  us  walk  not  by 
sight,  not  by  the  outward  indications  of  the  senses,  even 
when  those  senses  would  make  known  His  presence,  but  by 
faith.2 

(14)  And  when  she  knew  Peter's  voice , she  opened 
not  the  gate  for  gladness , but  ran  in , and  told  how 
Peter  stood  before  the  gate.  (15)  And  they  said 
unto  her , Thou  art  mad.  But  she  constantly  affirmed 
that  it  was  even  so.  Then  said  they , It  is  his  angel. 

The  minuteness  of  the  narrative  of  what  took  place  at 
the  house  of  Mary  when  Peter  came  to  the  door  would 
show  that  it  comes  from  an  eye-witness.  It  must  have  been 
related  to  St.  Luke  by  one  who  was  present  on  that  night, 
when  many  were  gathered  together  'praying.  This  might 
well  be,  since  doubtless  Saul  and  Barnabas  were  amongst 
those  assembled,  and  Barnabas  we  know  was  the  relative 
of  Mark.  That  they  were  assembled  in  fear  of  their 
enemies  is  evident,  in  the  care  which  they  had  of  closing 

1 “ Souvent  Dieu  laisse  dans  l’oubli  erceatur  ; quia  nondum  per  speciem 

les  noms  des  conquerans  et  conserve  sed  per  fidem  ambulamus.  Dooet  etiam 
a l’Eglise  de  tous  les  siecles  le  nora  Petrus,  ut  post  pericula  agamus  gratias, 
d’une  pauvre  fille.  II  nous  apprend  a confiteamur  Dei  beneficia,  Ipsumque 
estimer  le  bien  par  tout  ou  il  se  trouve,  glorificemus  quod  nos  pro  bono  nostro 
sans  egard  a la  condition.” — Quesnel.  sive  fratrum,  vel  pro  gloria  sua  libera- 

2 “ Non  semper  apparet  Dominus  verit.” — Salmeron. 
prcesens  sed  subtrahit  Se,  ut  fides  ex- 
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the  doors,  and  not  admitting  any  one  until  assured  that  he 
had  not  come  to  molest  them.1 

They  said , It  is  his  angel , not  a mere  messenger,  though 
the  word  (ayyeAos)  does  not  necessarily  imply  more  than 
this,  and  hence  some  have  supposed  it  only  to  mean  that  a 
messenger  had  come  from  him.  The  whole  narrative,  how- 
ever, requires  us  to  understand  it  to  mean,  that  they  thought 
the  guardian  angel  of  Peter  had  appeared  in  his  form  in 
answer  to  their  prayers  : that  he  who  stood  knocking  was 
one  of  the  spiritual  ministers  of  God  sent  forth  to  minister  to 
His  children,  the  angel  to  whom  had  been  assigned  the  care 
of  Peter.2 

(16)  But  Peter  continued  knocking : and  when 
they  had  opened  the  door , and  saw  him , they  were 
astonished.  (17)  But  he , beckoning  unto  them  with 
the  hand  to  hold  their  peace , declared  unto  them  how 
the  Lord  had  brought  him  out  of  the  prison.  And 
he  said , Go  show  these  things  unto  James , and  to  the 
brethren.  And  he  departed , and  ivent  into  another 
place. 

Peter  continued  knocking — The  angel  had  departed  from 
him,  and  he  who  had  passed  through  the  prison  doors,  and 
from  between  the  two  soldiers  to  whom  he  had  been  chained, 
because  an  angel  was  with  him,  was  now  hindered  from 
entering  in  to  his  friends  because  the  door  of  the  house  was 
shut,  and  he  was  left  to  his  own  unassisted  strength.  Here 
again  we  have  the  same  truth  set  before  us;  only  when 
there  is  need  does  God  interpose  ; when  man's  own  powers, 
his  natural  strength,  or  his  natural  reason,  suffices,  then  is 
man  left  to  these  powers,  which  though  natural  were  given 
to  him  by  God.3 

Peter  beckoned  unto  them  with  Ids  hand,  with  the  usual 
downward  motion  of  the  hand  used  when  silence  was  re- 
quired. The  word  is  often  used  with  reference  to  St.  Paul. 


1 “ * Ytcclkovuv , quod  notat  Kuinoel 
ad  k.  1 , verbum  est  proprium  de 
janatoribus,  qui,  antequam  januara 
aperiant,  quis  adsit  qui  intromitti  velit, 
interrogant.  ” — Beelen. 

2 “ tovto  aXijQ'eg,  on  skckttoq  ayys- 
Xov  — Chrysostom. 

3 “ Divus  Petrus  quern  paulo  ante 
nulla  vincula,  nullae  catenae,  nullae 
portae  sive  ligneae  sive  ferrese  probibere 
vel  remorari  potuerunt,  jam  non  potest 


ingredi  ad  suos  discipulos,  nisi  ipsi 
aperiantur  fores  domus  illius.  Quid 
enim  opus  est  miracula  facere,  ubi  ad 
id  quo  indigemus  impetrandum,  humana 
suppetunt  media.  Et  si  Apostoli  omnia 
miraculose  fecissent,  proveris,  hoc  est, 
naturalibus  kominibus  habiti  non  fuis- 
sent.  Ergo  absente  Angelo,  jam  non 
patent  Petro  fores  ultro,  sed  cogitur 
pulsare,  ut  aperiente  alio  ipse  intrare 
queat.” — Hofmeister. 
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Hofmeister. 


Estius. 


When  he  had  related  the  manner  of  his  deliverance  from 
prison,  he  bade  them  go  show  these  things  unto  James , the 
chief  pastor  and  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  James  the  brother, 
as  he  is  called,  or  kinsman  of  our  Lord,  the  son  of  Alphseus, 
and  then  when  he  had  done  this,  he  withdrew  from  among 
them,  and  went  into  another  'place.  For  though  God  had 
thus  wondrously  delivered  him  from  prison,  yet  was  he 
required  to  use  all  ordinary  precautions  for  his  safety.  The 
miracle  was  no  excuse  for  presumption,  and  the  Apostle 
departed  most  probably,  not  merely  from  the  house,  but 
from  Jerusalem  itself.  In  doing  so,  however,  regard  would 
be  had  not  merely  for  the  personal  safety  of  the  Apostle. 
He  had  his  Master’s  message  to  bear  wherever  he  might  go. 
Those  who  were  scattered  abroad  we  know  went  everywhere 
preaching  the  word,  and  the  withdrawal  of  St.  Peter  from 
Jerusal  em  would  be  but  another  call  to  him  to  make  known 
the  gospel  to  other  regions  than  Judaea,  and  to  other  cities 
than  that  from  which  he  had  departed  in  order  to  avoid  the 
sword  of  Herod. 

(18)  Now  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  there  was  no 
small  stir  among  the  soldiers , what  was  become  of 
Peter.  (19)  And  when  Herod  had  sought  for  him, 
and  found  him  not,  he  examined  the  keepers,  and 
commanded  that  they  should  be  put  to  death.  And 
he  went  doivn  from  Judaea  to  Caesarea,  and  there 
abode. 

There  was  no  small  stir  among  the  soldiers  on  guard  at 
the  prison,  because  the  escape  of  a prisoner  was  punished 
by  the  death  of  those  who  should  have  kept  him.  It  is 
questionable,  however,  and  it  has  been  questioned,  whether 
these  soldiers  were  put  to  death  or  not.  The  words  used 
(eKe'Aetxrer  anayOyvai) , though  usually  used  of  persons  being 
led  away  to  execution,  are  consistent  with  their  being  led 
away  for  examination,  or  of  their  being  put  into  prison 
until  an  investigation  could  take  place.1  Hence  these 
words  have  been  understood  to  mean  that  Herod  com- 

1 “ ’ EictXtvatv  a7rax0rjvai  — Eos  et  Salmeron ; de  carcere,  historia  scho- 
duci  jussit , aut  in  carcerem,  aut  ad  lastica,  Carthusianus,  Cajetanus,  et 
supplicium.  Ea  enim  verbi  vis  est.” — Lyra.  Illud  de  morte  verisimilius.” — 
Loesner.  “Jussit  eos  duci.  Ad  extre-  Sanchez.  AirdytoQcu.  tig  Odvarov 
mum  supplicium.  Boni  auctores  Latini  eXicsoQai.  ” — ■ Hesychius.  “ Ita  sim- 
duci , sine  alio  addito,  dicunt  pro  trabi  pliciter  vox  usurpatur  Act.  xii.  19.  Cf. 
ad  mortem.” — Menochius.  “De  sup-  Matth.  xxvii.  2,  31;  Luc.  xxiii.  26; 
plicio  intelligit  Syrus,  Chrysostomus  Joh.  xix.  16.” — Ernesti. 
hom.  in  cap.  2,  Matt,  ethic  horn,  xxvii. 
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mancled  them  to  be  led  bound  to  Caesarea  for  trial;  and  cajetan. 
that  the  sudden  death  of  Herod  soon,  or  immediately  after  L 
his  arrival  at  Caesarea,  anticipated  the  execution  and  saved  D'ion’carth. 
the  soldiers  from  death,  or  that  the  sudden  departure  of  ch°aro.S‘ 
Herod  from  Jerusalem  prevented  the  prisoners  from  being 
executed,  and  that  they  were  left  prisoners  in  that  city.  §aSgSlrus’ 
Others  hold  that  these  soldiers  were,  in  accordance  with 
Roman  martial  law,  put  to  death.  The  word  would  lead  us  Chrysostom, 
to  think  so,  though  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the 
word  used  that  this  was  the  case. 

He  went  down  from  Judcea  to  Ccesarea.  It  has  been 
already  pointed  out  that  Caesarea,  the  civil  and  military 
capital  of  the  province,  inhabited  almost  exclusively  by 
Romans  and  Greeks,  was  not  considered  a part  of  Judaea, 
and  was  not  a Jewish  city,  either  by  origin  or  inhabitants,  caimet. 

To  this,  the  seat  of  power  and  of  government,  Herod  went 
immediately  on  the  deliverance  of  Peter — Josephus 

(1)  In  order  to  preside  at  the  public  games  in  honour  of  HackeiL^ 
the  return  of  Claudius  from  his  expedition  to  Britain.1  sacri  1674. 

(2)  In  order  to  escape  from  the  ridicule  which  attached 
to  the  abortive  attempt  at  the  murder  of  Peter,  which  he 

seems  to  have  attributed  to  treachery  on  the  part  of  the  Chrysostom, 
guards  or  to  some  mere  human  instrument. 

In  this  account  of  the  deliverance  of  Peter  out  of  prison 
we  are  taught — 

(1)  To  what  extent  of  cruelty  those  men  will  go  who, 
having  been  intrusted  with  power  on  earth,  use  it  for  their 

own  purposes,  and  in  order  to  attain  their  own  private  ends.  Sylveira< 
What  wars  have  arisen  from  this  ignoble  source,  that  in 
waging  them  princes  have  felt  that  they  pleased  the  people ! 
what  misery  has  had  no  higher  excuse  than  this  ! By  so 
doing,  however,  the  prince  at  the  most  has  pleased  the 
people  for  a time,  and  has  secured  for  a little  longer  his 
tottering  throne. 

(2)  The  danger  of  losing  hold  of  all  principles  of  right, 
if  we  make  the  obtaining  the  favour  of  the  people  the  object 
of  our  lives. 

(3)  The  way  in  which  the  commission  of  sin  leads  the 
way  to  fresh  and  deeper  sin,  and  the  difficulty  which  the 

1 “ The  festival  which  Agrippa  at-  writes,  just  after  the  completion  of 
tended  at  Csesarea  was  certainly  that  Agrippa ’s  third  year,  who  had  been 
for  the  return  of  Claudius  from  Britain,  appointed  about  1 April,  a.d.  41.  The 
The  news  would  reach  Judaea  in  March  expression,  vtt ep  rrjg  baivov  (TuiTrjpiag 
or  April,  and  the  rejoicings  would  im-  ioprri  [Ant.  xix.  8,  2]  is  also  just  the 
mediately  follow;  and  this  would  be  language  that  would  be  used  to  express 
a little  after  the  passover,  as  Luke  Claudius’  safe  return  from  Britain.” — 
states,  and  would  he  also,  as  Josephus  Lewin's  Fasti  Sacri. 
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sinner  lias  in  retracing  his  steps.  Herod  first  persecuted  the 
Church  by  vexing,  by  harassing  some  of  its  members,  and 
from  this  went  on  to  murder,  and  killed  James , the  brother 
of  John , with  the  sword. 

(4)  We  are  taught  the  mightiness  of  that  weapon,  of 
which  man  cannot  despoil  the  Christian — earnest  and  con- 
tinual prayer  to  God.1 

(20)  And  Herod  was  highly  displeased  with  them, 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon  : hut  they  came  with  one  accord 
to  him , and,  having  made  Blastus  the  king's  cham- 
berlain their  friend , desired  peace ; because  their 
country  was  nourished  by  the  king's  country.  (21) 
And  upon  a set  day  Herod , arrayed  in  royal  ap- 
parel, sat  upon  his  throne,  and  made  an  oration 
unto  them. 


In  the  minuteness  of  this  account  of  the  death  of  Herod 
we  are  reminded  of  the  residence  of  St.  Luke  at  Caesarea 
a few  years  after  the  events  here  related.  This  minuteness 
would  lead  us  to  attribute  it  to  one  who  was  either,  an  eye- 
witness, or  who  had  been  able  to  gather  the  particulars  on 
the  spot,  and  we  know  that  St.  Luke  was  resident  nearly 
two  years  at  Caesarea,  where  he  probably  wrote  the  Gospel, 
and  commenced  this  book  of  the  Acts.  His  particularizing 
the  disease  with  which  Herod  was  struck  is  in  accordance 
with  his  practice  in  both  his  books,  and  is  what  we  should 
expect  from  him  who  was  a 'physician . 

Herod  was  highly  displeased ,2  exasperated  with  the  people 
of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  for  some  reason  which  is  not  mentioned 


1 “ 0 Lord,  who  makest  Thine  an- 
gels messengers  for  my  sake,  and  givest 
them  charge  over  me  in  all  my  ways, 
that  I hurt  not  my  foot  against  a stone, 

and  biddest  them  keep  a watch  over 
Thy  flock,  lest  Thine  adversary  and  ours 
should  devour  our  souls,  whilst  there 
is  none  to  deliver:  Grant,  0 Lord, 
that  they  may  he  ever  with  us,  to 
strengthen  us  in  all  our  labours,  to 
protect  us  in  the  hours  of  rest,  to  en- 
courage us  in  our  conflict  with  our 
spiritual  enemies,  to  crown  us  in  our 
victory  over  temptation,  and  to  rejoice 
in  our  rejoicings  when  we  rejoice  in 
Thee,  And  as  we  entreat  Thee  to 
grant  us  their  continual  presence,  so  we 


thank  Thee  for  their  past  care  over  us, 
for  their  protection  in  the  moment  of 
danger,  and  for  the  consolation  which 
they  administer  in  the  hours  of  adver- 
sity. Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  that 
they  who  rejoice  over  those  who  abide 
in  the  way  of  Thy  commandments  may 
always  rejoice  over  us,  that  Thou  mayest 
always  be  glorified  in  our  lives,  and 
they  with  us  and  we  with  them  may 
he  ever  in  the  one  fold,  and  may  unite 
our  praises  to  Thee,  the  Lord  of  angels 
and  of  men.” — Bean  Brough. 

2 “ OvgofiaxBU) — this  is  a word  which 
does  not  elsewhere  occur  in  the  New 
Testament.  It  is  used  in  this  sense  in 
Pol.  9,  40,  4. 
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— and  as  lie  had  it  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  importation 
of  corn  into  the  maritime  cities  from  Judaea,  and  they  were 
in  a great  measure  dependant  upon  the  corn-lands  of  that 
province  for  their  supplies,  and  were  thus  in  the  words  of  St. 
Luke,  nourished  by  the  king}s  country,1  they  sent  an  embassy 
or  deputation  to  remove  the  king’s  displeasure,  in  which 
by  securing  the  interest  of  Blastus , the  chamberlain  of 
Herod,  they  succeeded.  By  the  peace  which  they  desired 
is  not  to  be  understood  that  there  was  war  or  fear  of  formal 
war,  since  these  cities,  as  well  as  Judaea,  were  parts  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  Any  interruption  of  commercial  relations, 
any  hindrance  to  the  exportation  of  goods  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon  into  Judaea,  or  of  corn  from  Judaea  into  Phoenicia, 
would  have  greatly  injured  the  prosperity  of  these  cities, 
and  to  prevent  this  the  embassy  appears  to  have  gone  to 
Caesarea.2  Whilst  the  embassy  was  there,  probably  be- 
cause they  were  there,  Herod  in  more  than  ordinary  mag- 
nificence, in  royal  apparel,  a garment  of  silver  tissue  we 
are  told,  ascended  the  tribunal  or  bema,  and  from  this  throne 
made  an  oration  unto  them .3 


(22)  And  the  people  gave  a shout , saying , It  is  the 
voice  of  a god , and  not  of  a man.  (23)  And  im- 
mediately the  angel  of  the  Lord  smote  him , because 
he  gave  not  God  the  glory : and  he  ivas  eaten  of 
worms  * and  gave  up  the  ghost. 


1 “ Cela  insinue  qne  c’etait  alors  le 
terns  de  la  famine  qui  arriva  sous 
Claude.  Les  Tyriens  avaient  plus  que 
jamais  besoin  de  vivres  et  ils  voulurent 
faire  leur  paix  avec  Herode,  pour  en 
recevoir  de  son  pais.  Or  cette  famine 
arriva  l’an  quatre  de  Claude  ; et  c’est 
environs  ce  tems-la  qu’  Herode  Agrippa 
mourut.  ’ ’ — Beausobre. 

2 “ Pax  non  tantum  hello,  sed  et 
aKaTcKTraaiaig,  1 Cor.  xiv.  33,  et  Tip 
fiax'^rOai  lixis  privatis  et  rip  aductlv, 
Act.  vii.  26.  opponitur,  et  eipyvr)v 
txovrri,  Act.  ix.  31,  qui  quiete  et  tran- 
quillevivunt.  Rogabant  igiturhse  urbes, 
ne  ipsarum  turbaret  tranquillitatem  et 
ne  ipsas,  commeatuum  transvectione 
aliove  commercio  impedito,  aliisve 
modis,  quos  facile  suppeditat  vicinitas, 
premeret  atque  infestaret.” — KypJce. 

3 B rj/xa,  not  throne,  as  in  our  ver- 
sion, but  suggestus,  tribunal  for  judges 
or  orators  at  public  assemblies. 


4  “Luke  the  physician  is  more 
exact  in  his  description  of  the  disease 
than  Josephus,  who  simply  says,  yau- 
rpog  akyriyaai  diepyaaOtig.  This 
horrible  and  unusual  disease  caused  the 
death  of  several  cruel  tyrants,  and  is 
regarded  as  a special  visitation  of  God 
by  the  various  historians  who  mention 
examples  of  it.  Thus  Herod,  iv.  205, 

7/  &tpsTifiri  ^axra  e vXeiov  u>g 

apa  dv0p(t)7roi(H  ai  Xiav  iaxvpai  ti- 
yuipiai  7rp og  Oecbv  hir iipQovot  yivovrai. 
2 Macc.  v.  9 (Antiochus  Epiphanes). 
Eusebius  viii.  16  (the  Emperor  Max- 
imius  Galerius).  Tertull.  ad  Scap.  iii. 
‘ Claudius  Lucius  Herminianus  in  Cap- 
padocia cum  indigne  ferens  uxorern 
suam  ad  hanc  sectam  transiisse  Chris- 
tianos  crudeliter  tractasset,  solusque  in 
prcetoris  suo  vastatus  peste,  cum  vivus, 
verminibus  ebulliisset ; nemo  sciat, 
aiebat,  ne  gaudeant  Christiani.  Herod 
the  Great,  the  grandfather  of  this 
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This  deification  of  sovereigns  was  at  that  time  creeping 
in  among  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  em- 
perors were,  at  first,  upon  their  death,  and  afterwards 
during  their  life-time,  enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  received 
from  a servile  people  Divine  honours.  The  same  servile 
and  idolatrous  sycophancy  was  shown  to  others,  as  in  this 
instance  of  Herod.1 

Herod  had  been  taught  the  great  power  of  God  by  the 
deliverance  of  Peter,  but  he  refused  to  learn  the  lesson 
which  this  miracle  was  fitted  to  teach  him,  and  puffed  up 
with  the  favour  of  the  Roman  Emperor  and  the  adulation 
of  the  people,  which  he  sought  by  all  means,  he  accepts  the 
blasphemous  honours  of  the  people.  He  is  not  blamed,  nor 
was  he  punished,  because  of  this  excessive  adulation  of  the 
multitude,  but  because  the  praises  which  were  due  to  the 
Almighty  only  were  accepted  and  retained  ( ovk  e§co/<e)  to 
himself.2  Far  less  injurious  to  him  had  been  the  enmity  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon  than  the  flatteries  with  which  they  sought 
to  purchase  his  friendship.3 

The  death  of  Herod,  who  was  stricken  by  the  angel 
because  he  had  accepted  and  appropriated  to  himself  the 
honour  due  to  God  alone,  was  a striking  testimony  to  the 
sin  of  the  Jewish  people  in  rejecting  Christ,  and  a con- 


Herod  Agrippa,  died  of  the  same 
disease.  Joseph.  Ant.  xvii.  6,  5.” — 

Humphrey. 

1 “ Ita  plebs  Persiana  uti  et  Romana, 
adulando  suis  principibus,  eis  consueirit 
attribuere  titulos  divinos  ut  prudenti- 
ores  graviter  offensi  sunt  his  stultitiis. 
Unde  Isocrates  in  Panegyr.  declarat 
Persas  ‘ tanquam  fracti  et  objecti  animi 
viros,  qui  Diis  debitos  honores,  mortali 
Regi  tribuerent.’  ” — Lumina  Rejlexa. 
JPh.  JPicinello. 

2 “ Occiderunt  vermes,  qui  se  vermen 
non  putabat.  Non  esset  verminibus 
absumptus  impius  iste  rex,  si  se,  pii 
regis  mente,  vermi  comparasset.” — 
Novarinus. 

3 The  account  which  Josephus  gives 
of  this  scene  may  well  be  compared 
with  the  narrative  of  St.  Luke.  The 
J ewish  historian  says,  “ When  Agrippa 
had  reigned  three  years  over  all  Judsea, 
he  came  to  the  city  Caesarea;  which 
was  formerly  called  Strato’s  tower. 
And  there  he  exhibited  shows,  in 
honour  of  Caesar,  upon  his  being  in- 
formed that  there  was  a certain  festival 


celebrated  to  make  vows  for  his  safety. 
At  which  festival  a great  multitude 
was  gotten  together  of  the  principal 
persons,  and  such  as  were  of  dignity 
through  his  province;  on  the  second  day 
of  which  shows,  he  put  on  a garment 
made  wholly  of  silver,  and  of  a context- 
ure truly  wonderful ; ahd  came  into  the 
theatre  early  in  the  morning.  At  which 
time  the  silver  of  his  garment  being 
illuminated  by  the  first  reflection  of  the 
sun’s  rays  upon  it,  shone  out  after  a 
surprising  manner : and  was  so  re- 
splendent as  to  spread  a horror  over 
those  that  looked  intently  upon  him. 
And  presently  his  flatterers  cried  out, 
one  from  one  place  and  one  from 
another;  (though  not  for  his  good;) 
that  ‘ He  was  a god.’  And  they  added, 
‘ Be  thou  merciful  to  us.  For  although 
we  have  hitherto  reverenced  thee  only 
as  a man,  yet  shall  we  henceforth  own 
thee  as  superior  to  mortal  nature.’ 
Upon  this  the  king  did  neither  rebuke 
them,  nor  reject  their  impious  flattery.” 
— Jewish  Antiq Book  xix.  c.  8,  § 2, 
Whiston’s  translat. 
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Urination  of  His  claims  whom  they  had  crucified.  Herod 
accepted  the  honour  due  to  God  alone  and  was  punished. 
Christ  made  Himself  equal  to  God,  and  yet  so  far  was  He 
from  being  struck  by  an  angel  and  punished  for  blasphemy, 
that,  when  crucified  by  the  people.  He  was  raised  by  the 
Father  from  death,  and  was  openly  manifested  to  be  indeed 
Divine. 

He  was  eaten  of  worms — struck,  as  it  would  seem,  for  death 
on  the  throne,  or  berna,  in  the  midst  of  the  blasphemies  of 
the  people,  and  dying  miserably  on  the  fifth  day  after. 
The  death  of  Herod  at  this  time  we  learn  also  from  Jose- 
phus, the  particular  kind  of  death,  however,  only  from  the 
physician  Luke.1  With  the  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  expired 
the  nominal  kingdom  which  he  governed,  and  Judaea  then 
came  under  the  immediate  rule  of  Cuspius  Fadus,  the 
Roman  Procurator,  since  the  tender  years  of  Herod^s  son  did 
not  permit  of  his  succeeding  to  the  station  of  his  father. 

It  is  the  misfortune  of  princes  that  their  position  tempts 
the  people  who  seek  favour  from  them  to  flatter  them  at 
every  moment,  so  that  unless  they  have  grace  to  resist  the 
temptation,  and  to  remember  their  dependence  upon  God, 
they  are  lifted  up,  lose  their  humility,  and  forget  that  they 
equally  with  the  meanest  of  their  people  are  the  creatures 
of  God.2 

(24)  But  the  ivord  of  God  grew  and  multiplied. 
(25)  And  Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  from  Jeru- 
salem, when  they  had  fulfilled  their  ministry , and 
took  with  them  John , whose  surname  was  Mark. 

In  this  death  of  Herod  Agrippa  we  see  the  fulfilment  of 
the  PsalmisFs  words,  that  Blood-thirsty  and  deceitful  men 
shall  not  live  out  half  their  days , but  that  the  word  of  the 
Lord  endureth  for  ever,  unmoved  by  the  fall  of  princes,  and 
the  overthrow  of  evil  men.3  The  persecution  with  which 


1 There  is  nothing  in  the  narrative 
which  Josephus  gives  of  the  death  of 
Herod  (see  Jewish  Antiq.  xix.  8,  § 2) 
which  is  at  variance  with  St.  Luke’s 
account ; the  only  seeming  difference  is, 
that  Josephus  speaks  of  “ a severe  pain 
in  his  belly  ” as  occurring  immediately 
after  his  acceptance  of  the  impious 
flattery  of  the  people,  and  as  con- 
nected with  it,  and  that  he  died  on  the 
fifth  day  after,  in  “violent  pain.”  St. 
Luke  says  that  he  was  “ eaten  of 


worms.”  St.  Luke,  both  as  a phy- 
sician, and  also  as  having  dwelt  for  a 
time  at  Caesarea,  would  be  better  able 
to  speak  with  precision  on  this  subject 
than  Josephus  could. 

2 “ Perniciosa  adulatio  perpetuum 
regum  malum  est,  quorum  opes  assen- 
tatio  saepius,  quam  hostis  evertit.” — 
Quint.  Curtius , 1.  8. 

3 “ Verbum  Dei — Mortuo  falso  Deo 
veri  Dei  verbum  crescit  in  fidelibus.” — 
Gorranus. 
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Herod  tried  the  Church,  like  persecution  in  general,  only 
resulted  in  the  increase  of  the  Church,  and  the  death  of  this 
persecutor  was  so  signal  a mark  of  the  almighty  power  of 
Him  who  is  the  head  of  the  Church,  that  this  augmented 
the  numbers  of  the  believers,  and  deepened  their  faith  and 
confidence  in  God,  who  could  deliver  Peter  from  the  hand 
of  Herod  and  slay  the  persecuting  king.  The  word  of  God 
grew  and  multiplied  : — • 

(1)  The  word  of  God,  like  seed,  was  scattered  far  and 
wide,  and  spread  on  all  sides — it  was  multiplied.1 

(2)  It  grew  in  the  heart  of  the  faithful : their  faith  was 
strengthened  at  this  sure  evidence  of  the  mighty  and  pro- 
tecting hand  of  God.2 

'Barnabas  and  Saul  returned  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch 
after  they  had  distributed  the  alms,  the  ministry  entrusted 
to  them,  taking  with  them,  however,  as  an  assistant  in  the 
work  which  was  now  enlarging  upon  them,  John  whose  sur- 
name was  Marie , the  son  of  that  Mary  at  whose  house  the 
brethren  had  assembled  to  offer  up  prayers  on  behalf  of 
Peter.  Saul  is  yet  uncalled  to  his  great  work  of  being  the 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,  and  it  is  still  Barnabas  and  Saul , 
a position  of  names  which  shows  the  relative  estimate  in 
which  the  two  Apostles  were  at  that  time  held.3 


1 “ Crescebat  et  multiplicabatur  — 
Multa  hominum  fruge  : verbura  enim 
Evangelicum  germini  comparatuv.” — 
Grotiu*. 

2 “Non  minuitur  persecutionibus 
Ecclesia,  sed  augetur.  Et  semper 

Dominions  ager  segete  ditiori  vestitur, 
dum  grana,  quae  singula  cadunt,  mul- 
tiplicata  nascuntur. — S.  Leo.,  Serin.  I. 


in  Natali  St.  Peter  et  Pauli.  Idem  d 
pari,  vel  suppari,  fit  in  quovis  fideli, 
Hie  enim  in  tentatione  et  adversitate, 
virtu te  et  viribus  crescit,  instar  palmae.” 
— Corn,  d Lcipide. 

3  “vEn  Bapvafia  irpurov  pvrjpo- 
vsver  ov7rio  yap  IIaD\o£  yv  XapTrpog' 
oinru)  or)p.tiov  ovdev  tipya.oa.TO .” — 

Chrysostom. 
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OPINIONS  OE  THE  PRESS. 

ON  “ THE  GOSPELS;'  VOL.  I. 

“ Mr.  Denton’s  work  on  the  Gospels  will  be  recommended  to  many  of  our  readers 
by  the  occasion  which  called  it  into  existence ; it  grew  up  under  his  hands  from  the 
calls  made  on  his  stores  of  knowledge  by  professional  exigencies  ; and  may  therefore 
be  reasonably  expected  to  prove  useful  to  others  whose  wants  are  similar.  The  matter 
of  it  is  of  value  in  itself, — most  of  it  difficult  of  access — indeed,  we  might  say  practically 
inaccessible  to  the  bulk*  of  his  brethren ; and  the  plan  of  the  work  is  well  conceived, 
and  faithfully  and  diligently  executed.” — Guardian. 

“ Such  an  addition  to  our  practical  theology,  that  every  parish  priest  who  has 
sermons  to  prepare  and  aspires  to  the  tone  of  orthodoxy,  will  be  glad  to  have  within 
constant  reach  so  rich  a mine  of  reference.” — Literary  Churchman. 

“ This  is  a volume  of  great  value  and  research  ; Mr.  Denton’s  plan  is  simply  prac- 
tical, and  he  takes  the  thoughts  of  commentators  and  homilists  just  as  they  present 
themselves,  regardless  of  critical  and  merely  literary  questions.  This  object  is  a very 
plain  one,  to  get  the  best  thoughts  on  Scripture  from  every  available  source,  from  every 
writer  of  every  age.” — Christian  Remembrancer . 

ON  “ THE  GOSPELS VOL.  II. 

“ The  second  volume  of  the  ‘ Gospels  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days  ’ continues  the 
compiler’s  Commentary  from  Easter  to  the  Sixteenth  Sunday  after  Trinity.  It  is  high 
praise  to  say  that  its  contents  are  fully  equal  in  interest,  in  arrangement,  and  in  their 
unique  character,  to  the  earlier  portion.” — Guardian. 

“ A work  which  we  should  be  glad  to  believe  would  find  its  way  to  the  study  of 
every  earnest-  parish  priest  of  our  Church.  Elaborate  and  ample  enough  to  supply  re- 
sources for  addressing  the  most  intellectual  congregations,  it  yet  furnishes  materials  of 
sufficient  simplicity  for  the  humblest  teaching,  comments  which  might  be  effectually 
worked  up  into  striking  though  short  cottage  lectures,  or  even  be  adapted  to  the  horta- 
tory or  consolatory  offices  of  a sick-room.” — English  Churchman. 

“We  are  bound  to  say  that  the  second  volume  betrays  no  falling  off  in  ability  on 
Mr.  Denton’s  part,  or  in  interest  as  far  as  his  subject  is  concerned.  It  will  find  its  own 
among  pious  Church  people,  in  the  study,  the  school,  and  every-day  home.” — Literary 
Churchman. 

“In  plan,  execution,  and  value  it  seems  to  be  quite  on  an  equality  with  its  prede- 
cessor. The  grouping  together  of  the  various  writers  reflects  credit  on  Mr.  Denton’s 
industry.” — Christian  Remembrancer. 

“ The  passages  of  Scripture  appointed  for  Sundays  and  Holy  Days,  we  need  scarcely 
saj',  strike  the  key-note  to  which  the  Church  would  attune  the  meditations  and  devotions 
of  her  children  at  the  several  sacred  seasons.  Mr.  Denton’s  labours  will  prove  of  special 
value  to  the  studious,  for  devotional  purposes  chiefly,  whether  family  or  private,  and 
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they  may  well  help  to  give  point  and  fulness  to  the  sermon  or  catechising.  We  do  not 
know  a more  useful  present  to  a young  clergyman  than  these  volumes,” — Guardian. 

“ So  much  insight  into  the  spirit  of  the  Church’s  interpreters  can  nowhere  else  be 
found  in  our  language  in  so  small  a space.” — Literary  Churchman. 

ON  “ THE  GOSPELS;1  VOL . ILL 

“ These  three  volumes  would  make  a most  suitable  present  to  the  clergy,  and  would 
find  a congenial  place  on  the  shelves  of  those  who  are  already  possessed  of  the  Catena 
Aurea  of  Thomas  Aquinas.” — English  Churchman. 

“ Completes,  in  its  highest  sense,  a work,  which  for  elaborate  material  and  simplicity 
of  treatment,  for  deep  research  and  judicious  selection,  is,  we  had  almost  said,  one  sui 
generis.  The  present  volume  fully  maintains  the  high  position  which  was  at  once  as- 
signed to  its  predecessors.  The  same  painstaking,  orderly  choice  and  arrangement  of 
matter  is  evident,  as  was  so  noticeable  at  the  first  starting-point  of  the  book.” — John  Bull. 

“ This  valuable  work  is  now  complete,  and  the  more  we  examine  it  and  use  it,  the 
more  it  appears  to  us  to  be  a monument  of  sanctified  learning,  and  of  a sound  and 
rational  because  Catholic  piety.” — Clerical  Journal. 

ON  “ THE  EPISTLES VOL.  I. 

“ It  is  a work  of  immense  labour  and  research  ; every  paragraph,  almost  every  sen- 
tence, refers  to  some  great  Christian  theologian  or  father,  either  quoting  his  language  or 
embodying  his  sentiment.” — British  Quarterly  Bevieiv. 

“ It  is  a very  noble  work ; the  amount  of  reading  and  of  sound  theology  which  has 
gone  to  its  compilation  is  very  large  indeed,  and  in  consulting  it  a clergyman  is  really 
getting  the  pith  of  the  combined  judgments  of  all  the  best  thinkers  and  writers  of  the 
Church,  whether  ancient  or  modern.  This  is  a large  thing  to  say,  but  it  is  true.  And 
we  could  wish  no  better  training  for  a young  clergyman  than  for  him  to  spend  at  least 
one  day  in  each  week  over  Mr.  Denton’s  Commentary  on  the  Epistle  for  the  coming 

Sunday It  is  well  arranged  and  readable  to  a degree  which,  perhaps,  is  hardly 

to  be  appreciated,  unless  by  those  who  have  had  to  try  their  own  hands  at  the  difficult 
work  of  compiling  a running  commentary,  which  shall  be  at  once  thorough  in  its  grasp 
and  yet  popular  in  expression  ; and  which,  while  holding  to  one  clear  line  of  exposition, 
shall  also  contrive  to  present  the  views  of  the  greatest  expositors  of  various  ages.  We 
have  examined  very  carefully  Mr.  Denton’s  treatment  of  several  of  the  most  difficult 
passages  of  the  Epistles,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that  our  appreciation  of  his  work  has 
risen  with  each  successive  reading.” — Literary  Churchman. 

“ Mr.  Denton  has  produced  a Commentary  of  which  the  freshness  is  equalled  by  the 
completeness.  It  will  be  invaluable  to  the  clergy  of  the  day,  in  enabling  them  to  bring 
the  results  of  mediaeval  thought  into  combination  with  those  of  modern  thought,  and  to 
make  their  sermons  speak  that  language  of  the  Church  which  has  ever  been  the  same 
from  the  beginning,  though  the  idioms  may  have  varied  a little  as  the  centuries  rolled 
by.  No  parochial  clergyman’s  library  is  what  it  ought  to  be  unless  it  comprehends  a 
copy  of  this  Commentary  on  the  Epistles.” — John  Bull. 

“ No  school  has  been  overlooked,  none  has  been  given  undue  prominence,  and  the 
result  of  the  union  of  all  is  a catholic  Commentary  in  the  best  sense,  that  in  which, 
while  no  deviation  from  the  fixed  standards  of  the  Faith  is  permitted,  minds  of  all  types 
are  invited  to  cast  their  contributions  into  the  treasury.” — Church  Times. 

“ Mr.  Denton  has  produced  a work  to  which  the  parish  priest  can  turn  without  any 
sense  of  humiliation,  and  yet  with  a well-grounded  confidence  that  he  will  be  sure  to 

obtain  valuable  help We  commend  it  heartily  to  the  laity  as  a suitable  present  to 

the  clergy,  and  to  the  clergy  as  a necessary  part  of  their  theological  library.” — Church 
Beviem. 

ON  “ THE  EPISTLES ,”  VOL.  II. 

“ It  is  needless  for  us  now  to  repeat  what  we  have  already  said  in  commendation  of 
this  very  well-conceived  and  admirably-executed  undertaking,  which  has  been  carried 
out  to  the  end  with  the  same  care  and  the  same  profuseness  of  resources  which  its  author 
manifested  at  the  beginning.  The  five  volumes  furnish  a perfect  magazine  of  materials 
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for  the  homiletical  and  expository  treatment  of  the  choice  portions  of  Scripture,  specially 
commended  to  our  meditation  by  the  Church  on  her  Fasts  and  Festivals.  No  more 
acceptable  or  useful  addition  to  a young  clergyman’s  library  could  be  made  than  that 
of  Mr.  Denton’s  Commentary.” — Guardian. 

“For  theological  perception,  fulness  of  knowledge,  thoroughness  of  exposition,  and 
soundness  of  teaching,  we  have  seen  few  books  to  equal  it.  And  for  sermon-materials 
for  young  clergymen  it  is  admirable.” — Literary  Churchman. 

“ This  series  of  Commentaries,  which  has  been  one  of  the  most  valuable  aids  to  the 
parochial  clergy  in  their  preparations  for  the  pulpit  which  this  generation  has  seen,  is 
now  at  length  completed.  The  present  volume,  which  concludes  the  Epistles,  is  not  in- 
ferior in  research,  in  variety,  or  in  intellectual  power  to  the  first  one.  In  fact,  it  displays 

even  more  industry On  the  whole,  the  five  volumes  Mr  Denton  has  given  to  the 

Church  are  a noble  gift,  and  the  unflagging  zeal,  energy,  and  patience  which  he  has  de- 
voted to  the  task  have  been  repaid  by  the  value,  the  usefulness,  the  orthodoxy,  and  the 
learning  of  the  work  which  he  has  at  length  accomplished.  His  Commentary  is  one 
which  is  in  itself  a library.” — John  Bull. 

“ The  book  now  lying  before  us  comes  as  a most  seasonable  help  to  the  clergy,  espe- 
cially all  such  as  have  not  very  large  and  varied  libraries.  The  former  work  of  Mr. 
Denton  on  the  Gospels,  and  the  earlier  instalment  of  this  one  on  the  Epistles,  are  in  so 
many  hands,  and  are  of  such  tried  ability,  that  a very  long  or  detailed  notice  is  unneces- 
sary in  now  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  the  completion  of  the  whole  under- 
taking. We  would  merely  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  as  large  a variety  of  authors  has 
been  laid  under  contribution  as  in  the  former  volume,  from  early  Fathers  to  yet  living 
preachers ; and,  on  the  other,  that  the  compactness  with  which  the  extracts  are  given 
allows  no  excuse  to  clergymen  for  scamped  and  worthless  composition.  There  are  here 
materials  in  abundance.  . . Not  many  clergymen  have  Mr.  Denton’s  range  of  study, 
but  all,  or  nearly  all,  can  avail  themselves  of  the  materials  he  has  heaped  up,  and  now 
poured  out  at  their  feet.” — Church  Times. 

“ There  are  few  writers  to  whom  the  clergy  in  their  preparation  for  sermons  are 
more  indebted  than  the  author  of  this  Commentary.  We  do  not  know  any  other  work 
on  the  Epistles  that  covers  exactly  the  same  ground  as  that  of  Mr.  Denton.  . . . There  is 
liardty  any  writer,  whether  primitive,  mediseval,  or  modern,  whom  Mr.  Denton  has  not 
pressed  into  his  service A most  admirable  work,  one  which  we  cordially  recom- 

mend to  all  students  of  theology,  and  to  those  who  have  to  prepare  homilies  for  the 
pulpit.  It  is  a boon  which  we  heartily  wish  may  always  find  a place  on  the  list  of  books 
recommended  by  bishops’  chaplains  to  candidates  for  holy  orders.” — Church  Review. 

ON  “ THE  ACTS.” 

“ This  is  the  first  instalment  of  what,  when  complete,  must  prove  a most  valuable 
work.  The  amount  of  learning  which  Mr.  Denton  brings  to  bear  by  way  of  illustration 
and  elucidation  is  amazing, — real  solid  learning  and  extensive  reading,  and  not  merely 
that  show  of  learning  which  is  sometimes  made  by  references  and  second-hand  quotations. 
And  then,  in  addition  to  this,  we  must  add  that  Mr.  Denton  is  not  by  any  means  the  victim 
of  mere  learning.  His  discrimination,  his  full  recognition  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
to  be  met,  and  the  fairness  with  which  he  meets  them,  all  have  to  be  acknowledged  with 

grateful  approbation We  should  be  specially  glad  to  find  certain  selected  portions 

of  this  Commentary  and  its  Introduction  required  to  be  ‘ got  up  ’ by  candidates  for 

Ordination We  strongly  commend  this  work  to  all  Biblical  students,  and  to  all 

examining  chaplains.” — Literary  Churchman. 

“ M'  Denton,  while  in  the  course  of  his  exegetic  labours,  becoming  imbued  with  the 
learning  and  practised  in  the  literary  acumen  of  the  great  theologians  of  the  past,  has 
caught  from  them  another  quality  also,  and  emulates,  or  almost  emulates,  their  enormous 
and  remorseless  patience,  and  their  unflagging  and  well-nigh  incredible  industry.  The 
industry  displayed  in  the  volume  before  us  is  something  marvellous.  The  wealth  of 
citation,  the  abundance  of  illustration,  the  multitudes  of  references,  will  convince  any 
one  who  reads  it,  that  we  are  not  far  wrong  in  declaring  that  Mr.  Denton  in  his  Com- 
mentary closely  treads  in  the  steps  of  his  own  favourite  commentators,  Sylveira  and  Ferus, 
mighty  as  they  were  in  their  labours.  Yet  the  bringing  the  reader  of  to-day  into  contact 
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with  the  accumulated  learning,  the  deep  piety,  and  the  spiritual  insight  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  not  the  only,  nor  even  perhaps  the  chief,  merit  of  this  admirable  Commentaiy. 
It  deals  with  the  objections,  the  quibbles,  and  the  fallacies  of  what  is  (not  inappropriately) 

called  ‘ Modern  Thought,’  with  equal  fulness  and  clearness But  we  must  refer 

the  reader  to  the  volume  itself.  In  this  work  we  have  an  explanation  of  a portion  of 
Holy  Scripture,  which  is  characterized  alike  by  sound,  learned,  critical  acumen,  and 
soundness  of  doctrine.” — John  Bull. 

“ From  a careful  and  detailed  examination  of  the  work,  and  a comparison  of  it  with 
the  best  of  its  rivals,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  placing  it  at  the  head  of  all  such  comments, 
by  reason  of  its  fuller  completeness,  its  more  extended  learning,  its  ampler  minuteness  of 
detail,  and  more  especially  for  its  unrivalled  force  of  argument  against  the  sceptical 
objectors  to  the  authentic  character  of  this  portion  of  the  sacred  narrative.  This  is  a 
comment,  not  only  almost  on  every  word  of  the  inspired  narrative,  so  full  and  minute  is 
it  in  detail,  but  upon  every  argument  used  by  the  ancient  or  modern  unbelievers  to  im- 
pugn the  veracity  or  to  question  the  consistency  of  the  inspired  writer.  It  is,  in  truth, 
a very  monument  of  learning,  so  largely  does  it  store  and  utilize  the  treasures  of  all  the 
best  writers  on  the  subject,  and  will  go  far  to  place  the  author  at  the  head  of  all  learned 
commentators  of  the  present  day.” — English  Churchman. 

“ A really  good  and  scholarly  English  Commentary  on  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  has 
long  been  a desideratum , and  Mr.  Denton,  already  favourably  known  in  this  branch  of 
Ecclesiastical  Literature,  has  done  well  to  undertake  the  work.  It  is  a fact,  though  a 
difficult  one  to  explain,  that  this  book  of  Holy  Scripture  has  occupied  the  attention  of 
comparatively  few  writers,  so  that  the  range  of  literature  over  which  Mr.  Denton  was 
able  to  travel  in  search  of  materials  for  his  work  was  far  more  restricted  than  that  which 
he  enjoyed  when  compiling  his  Commentary  on  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  in  the  Prayer 
Book.  Yet,  for  all  that,  he  gives  us  a list  of  almost  a hundred  and  ten  authors,  whom  in 
one  way  or  another  he  has  laid  under  contribution Although  the  general  charac- 

ter and  construction  of  the  work  before  us  is,  in  the  main,  similar  to  those  in  the  author’s- 
earlier  Commentaries,  circumstances  have  compelled  him,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
assume  at  times  a somewhat  controversial  tone.  Certain  modern  Biblical  critics  have, 
as  is  wrell  known,  endeavoured  to  throw  discredit  upon  both  the  authenticity  and  genuine- 
ness of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles ; it  was  therefore  necessary  for  Mr.  Denton  to  act  as 
apologist,  and  the  general  value  of  the  book  is  increased  thereby The  Introduc- 

tion, in  which  Mr.  Denton  has  brought  the  latest  contributions  of  modern  scholarship  to 
bear  upon  such  questions  as  the  date,  authorship,  early  use,  chronology,  &c.,  of  the  Acts 
of  the  Apostles,  will  be  found  comprehensive  and  valuable — indeed,  we  do  not  know  any 
single  book  which  affords  so  much  trustworthy  information  on  these  subjects  as  is  collected 
here  by  Mr.  Denton,  in  the  hundred  and  sixteen  pages  which  he  devotes  to  his  Introduc- 
tion.”— Church  Times. 

“ A much-needed  book,  treating  * the  Acts  ’ from  a Church  stand-point,  full  of  matter, 
concise  and  learned,  yet  so  arranged  that  it  is  interesting  and  useful  to  the  ordinary 
reader.  The  Introduction  discusses  fully  the  questions  of  name,  date,. author,  language, 
ecclesiastical  polity,  objections,  &c.  All,  except  the  last,  in  short  Essays.  'The  objections  are 
fully  and  fairly  considered  and  answered.  The  Commentary  itself  is  textual  after  the 
usual  English  plan ; in  the  foot-notes  are  given  brief  quotations  in  the  originals  for  the 
scholar  ; at  the  end  of  some  of  the  chapters  are  longer  notes,  as  on  ‘ The  Sanhedrim,’  &c. 
The  explanations  are  clear  and  concise,  the  doctrinal  teaching  sound,  and  the  practical 
reflections  natural  and  devout.  This  first  volume  contains  twelve  chapters.  We 
heartily  recommend  it  to  both  clergy  and  people.” — American  Church  Bexiew. 

“ It  is  only  strict  justice  to  Mr.  Denton  to  observe,  that  his  work  is  not  only  a monu- 
ment of  wide  research  and  marvellous  industry,  a very  treasure-store  of  rare  and  precious 
information,  hidden  for  long  centuries  in  the  dusty  recesses  of  patristic  and  mediaeval 
learning,  but  a well-arranged,  systematic,  and  orderly  digest  of  all  that  has  been  written 
by  the  best  authorities — Protestant  and  Romish,  Modem  and  Ancient — on  the  inspired 

record  of  the  history  of  the  Christian  Church Mr.  Denton’s  treatment  of  the 

grave  difficulties  in  the  speech  of  St.  Stephen  is,  to  our  mind,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  masterly  portions  of  this  great  work.” — Evening  Standard. 
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